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QUESTION 4. 


(1) If yon tare studied the Dacca University scheme have yon any wsrgestiou* to make 
with regard to it ? 

(It) Be yea think that wrivenities on the lines of the Caeca scheme, ox on other lines, 
oonM, with advantage, he established at other centres ol population within the 
Presidency, either now or In the future 1 tt so, what eentxes would yon sosxest T 


AR6WESS, 

AdfcuiYA, Dr. Redaseswak. 

Universities on. the lines of the Dacca scheme, with necessary modificatjana 
to suit local needs, may be established at ether centres of population, which the £*e- 
eidency in future. One such university may he established now at Rajshahi with pro¬ 
visions to include in the curriculum instructions in :— 

(at'Applied chemistry. 

* (6) Agriculture. 

(c) Botany. 

(d) Indian antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

I do not put forward any ambitious scheme of an ideal university. It is out of 
question to start medical and engineering colleges in a small centre of education 
Eke Rajshahi. The idea is to push forward such subjects of study as have special 
facilities in this place. Education in Rajshahi has developed immensely since the 
establishment of the Rajshahi College about forty years ago, and I humbly think that 
a greater impotus will be given to education by the establishment of a university 
here. The country wants a larger number of boys to be properly educated; this 
object is expected to be better served by a number of universities than by only one uni¬ 
versity, as at present. Such a small university to grow should have popular repre¬ 
sentatives on its senate; by suoh means private liberality and help can be enlisted 
ip favour of the University. Further, the University should have full autonomy 
with powers to appoint its own professors, and make all arrangements for its internal 
management. 

The resources which exist at present in Rajshahi for the formation of a centre of 
learning are, no doubt, less than at Calcutta, but are not in any way less than at 
Dacca. Rajshahi, the most important town in Northern Bengal, has some,advan¬ 
tages to suit the requirements of university life. Public health is good, living is 
cheap, end the Rajshahi College has already a large compound which may be ex¬ 
tended to accommodate all necessary buildings for a residential university; the value 
of laud being comparatively cheaper than in Daocs the outlay may not be excessive. 

Already the scheme for constructing a large hostel to accommodate SCO students 
is .in th# hands of the Direotor of Public Instruction. This new hostel, when built, 
and, I hope, it will be built as soon as funds permit, together with the two existing 
hostels, may meet the requirements of making a fair beginning for a residential 
university. 

As Rgjshahi is situated in the old provinoe of Varendra, noted for agriculture, it 
may be made a convenient centre for specialising in agricultural and industrial educa¬ 
tion eodwjfeted with agriculture. The existence of an agricultural farm here will 
give additional facilities in this respect. 

''She history of ancient Bengal is, to adarge extent, the history of the Varendra 
tract inrwhich Rajshahi is situated, and this may give special facilities for imparting 
instruction ’in archeology, anthropology, palaeography, etc. The museum of the 
Varenura Resekrcb Society will afford special facilities for study And research work 
'da connection with the -history of Bengal. The natural resources of the Rajshahi 
division w01, it is hoped, bring students in direct contact with valuable raw materials 
• lea the study of applied chemistry. The district of Darjeeling, the tend, wadi the 

( 1 ) 
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plains of North Bengal, are rich flails which have hitherto been practically left 
unexploited; they offer special facilities for the study of botany in its various 
aspects. As the State cannot be expected to provide all graduates with public ser¬ 
vice, and as the congested professions of law, medicine, and engineering cannot be ex¬ 
pected to give continued employment to increasing numbers, university education 
should now give euch useful training to the rising generations as may enable them 
to eSim a livelihood by utilising and developing the natural resources of their country. 
Ibe existing system of university education in Bengal has, from the beginning, ignored 
the special intellectual equipment of the Bengali people, which may make them in¬ 
dependent of the public services and learned professions. ^AU colleges affiliated to the 
existing University have endeavoured to impart instruction according to a stereo¬ 
typed curriculum, without any reference to the special Deeds of different localities. 
The education, in general, has been mainly theoretical, and of a character which may 
be called clerical. The education makes students helpless if they cannot enter the 
public services or show special aptitude for the learned professions. 

If, however, it may not he found practicable, now or in the near future, to establish 
a university at Hajshahi the local college should be allowed to remain affiliated, with 
the Calcutta collages, to any university that may be established for imparting the 
highest training to Indian youths of ability. The university aiming at this desirable 
object should include in its curriculum the subjects noted above, applied chemistry, 
agricultural and economic botany, and Indian antiquities, with special reference to 
Bengal. 

In the matter of internal management all colleges outside Calcutta should be 
allowed autonomy not inconsistent with Imparting Buch high training. 


Ahmed, Maulvi KhabirtjDdin. 

(i) With regard to the proposed Dacca University I would like to_ make the following 
suggestions:— 

(а) The Calcutta University has become a huee and unmanageable examining body, 

and it is desirable to remove the congestion by outting down its territorial 
limits. I would, therefore, feel inclined to suggest that, while the Dacca 
University should be an exolusvelv teaching and residential university 
so far as the colleges at Dacca are concerned, it might also have federal 
jurisdiction over the oolleges situated in Eastern Bengal districts. 

(б) In conformity with the above I would bo in favour of instituting a separata test 

for admission to the Dacca University. But the matriculation courses of 
both the universities should be so co-ordinated that there mav not be undue 
. disparity between them, and the test of one university may be aooepted by 
the other. 

(C) In Islamic studies the University titles should be like those of the arts 
course. I am afraid B. I. and M.I. will not have the same market value as 
B.A. and M.A. and, this being so, Islamic studies will be quite unattractive. 

(ii) I think universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme may, when the time oomes, 
t he established at some of the important towns in the Presidency, such as 
Hooghly, Hajshahi, Murshidabad, and Chittagong, and also in the suburbs of 
Calcutta. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin. 

{iyjHj suggestions are:— , 

(a) This University should be opened as soon as practicable. Its jnrisdiction should 
extend over the schools and oolleges of Eastern Bengal— i.e.. over tile Dacca, 
Chittagong, and Rajshahi divisions. These divisions should beexcluded from 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University. It should not be considered 
a* » Muhammadan university, though it includes Islamic studies. The 
Calcutta University includes Vedio studies, but it is not • Hindu univers ity . 
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{6} In -the administrative bodies of this university, in all its branches, Muham¬ 
madan interests should be well represented. There are now many competent 
persona among them, o« whom reliance may be safely placed'. ,The best 
attention of the Commission is invited in respect of this matter. And also in 
regard to t-i ■ Calcutta University. 

(o) In aU the oolbges affiliated to this University half the seats should he reserved for 
Muhammadan students. If these are not filled up. within a reasonable 
time, they may be thrown open to other students. All these colleges are to 
make proper arrangements for teaching Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. In tbr 
feeder-schools also hall the seats should be reserv+d for Muhammadan 
students, and the maintenance of competent teachers to teoob Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu should be insisted upon. In Eastern Bengal, there are many schools 
m which the number of Muhammadan students greatly exceeds that of 
Hindus. 

fd) In the professional staffs of college*, and the teaching staff soi schools, a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans fhould be employ d. Special scholarahipeto the 
students should be given on condition that they serve as teachers in colleges 
and schools after completing thoir educational career, otherwise they should 
refund the money received by them. Colleges and schools should muntain 
hostels for Muhammadan students and the charges should not be excessive. 

(e) Superintendent» of such hostels should be seleeted from the Muhammadan 
teaohing staff. 

{/) Like Bengali, Urdu should be recognised as part of the University curriculum, 
making it optional, so that one who likes may take it - instead of Bengali. 
Like the classical languages, Bengali and Urdu should be made second 
languages, and the M-A. degree should be granted in them. 

(If) In all the examinations the roll number, in the place of the examinee’s name, 
should he used. 

(b) There should be a sufficient number of Muhammadans as paper setters and 
examiners. 

(») The University should not in any respect depend u on the Calcutta University; 
it should hare its own law, medical, and other colleges. 

If) In all eases in whioh members of the University bodies ore to be elected the 
minimum number o! Muhammadan members should be fixed. They should 
be elected by Hindu as well as Muhammadan electors, 
fiil At present the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University is vast. I think there ought 
to be throe univsr ltl'es within the Presidency, one it Cafontta, -t,other at Dacca, 
and the third at Rajahahi on lines different from those of the other two. 


Ahsanullab, Kliaii Bahadur Maulvi. 

<h) A university should try to satisfy in full measure the requirements of the 
educated classes of the country in. which it is implanted. Its fu ction should 
. be not merely to supervise and examine, but also to stimulate higher study, and 
research. Xt should look to the simultaneous development of the mind, body, and 
character to their highest possible perfection and satisfy the ever-increasing 
demand for larger co-operation between the teachers and the taught. The Uni¬ 
versity must-aim attaining the student, and not at the examination. The end 

should be the production o* young men educated in character body,'and mind, 
and not the production of cent per cent pass lists. The idea of a healthy and 
vigorous academic life is presented fry the proposed scheme for a new university 
at Dacca. The extension of the scheme will certainly be a move in the right 
direction.. 1 would advocate the establishment of a teaching and residential 
• university for the schools and colleges situated in the city of Calcutta. 

The Calcutta University has assumed unwieldy dimensions. It wig 6e handfeabped 
by further expansion and increase of schools and o alleges and, unless timely measures 

or 
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are taken to circumscribe its area the result will be anything but satisfactory. The only 
, remedy that suggests itself to me is the duplication o£tbe Caloutta University. I would 
establish a new university in Calcutta on the lines indicated in the Dacca scheme, in ad¬ 
dition to the old federal university, with its limits gjrcumscribed. The latter will continue 1 
to hold external examinations and recognise schools and colleges outside the city off 
Caloutta. It will have its own standard of examinations and arrangements for inspec¬ 
tion. It is needless tosay that the main volume of education muBt, for a long while to 
come, he directed by the federal university, and that the standard of teaching will 
continue to be dominated by examinations. 

The new Calcutta University will be of the teaching type, and will bind together all 
the institutions in the city of Calcutta. To make the soheme effective these institu¬ 
tions should be purely residential. Such a step will bring a large measure of relief 
to the overburdened University of Calcutta. Those who seek participation in a higher 
academic life, and choose to give fuller scope to their intellectual activities, will join the 
new University. The mofussil institutions v ill be fed by poorer students of more limited 
aspirations. 

Educational problems in India are often discussed from a purely educational point 
of view, the health of scholars recehing hardly any consideration. It is a man that 
the University is to make, and not an examinee. By the making of a man we must under¬ 
stand the making of his body, as-well as the forming of his mind and character. The- 
existing university takes no notice of the mode in which students oocupy their hours , 
outside the lecture-room. If the school-life is to be one, half the life—the outdoor 
half—must not be left out of account. Englishmen as a nation owe their success 
chiefly to their mental vigour—a vigour which is dependent mainly upon games and 
sports. Unfortunately, this aspect of education has been lost sight of by Indian 
universities. A fine man is always better than a fine certificate. Every Indian, 
student should be required to take some part in games. Each college should have 
its own playing-fields and an adequate organisation for competitions between teams 
within it. The athletic aspect of the academic life is an element of primary import¬ 
ance. The proposed residential university in Calcutta will do well to aim at producing 
strong and healthy men with a solid and reliable character, and not characterless creatures 
who have crammed a certain amount of useless information. ' A ton of knowledge bought 
at the expense of an ounce of health oosts more than its value. ’ 

To encourage the growth of scholastic life and, at the same time, to restrict the 
intellectual congestion in Calcutta I would Urge the separation of the intermediate classes 
from all first-grade colleges. Such classes will be attached to selected schools In the 
.mofussil. Under the existing arrangement students onter the University at an early 
age. The first two years of the college oourse are expended on work which is imperfectly 
assimilated by students, insufficiently acquainted as they are w th the English 
language. If the colleges were relieved of all work up to the intermediate standard the 
most irksome part of collegiate teaching^-would be removed. Such a system Would 
lead to more thought and less cram. Under tbo existing arrangement verj little scope 
is given to undergraduate students for intellectual enterprise. 

The Calcutta University turns out a great number of young men who lack real 
life and intellectual capacity. The unwieldy s.xe of the classes and the tyranny of th® ex¬ 
aminations mainly account for such shortcomings. To enhance excellence and minimise 
- mediocrity the hart solution appears to be the separation of the intermediate classes 
from all colleges. Men of proved ability and merit will be placed at the head of the schools 
to which these classes will be attached. I will, at the outset, confine them to zilla schools- 
Under public management and to the best-managed collegiate schools under private mao. 
agement. Mo school will be permitted to admit more than SO students to a class or sec¬ 
tion. I should run these schools op residential lines to enable students to take att 
active part in the real university life after the conclusion of the intermediate course. It 
Is a known fact that the Calcutta colleges are unable to provide increasing accommoda¬ 
tion for intertnediate student®. The proposed arrangement will bring desired relied t» 
many of the crowded institutions, and set free a part of the intellectual energies eft 
professors, which will be turned to tat better account. 
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The Dacca University scheme may be given a trial, with the following reservations 

(a) The second-grade colleges should be treated as schools and be regulated by rules 

of affiliation similar to those which govern the school. , 

(b) The matriculation examination will be the goal of the ordinary high school. The 

few schools that are well-equipped and well-staffed will alone be permitted to 
prepare students for the intermediate examination. 

(c) Schools which open intermediate classes will be residential. 

. ( rl ) Each student should be subjected to both Written and oral tests before he is 
declared eligible for a certificate. The examination at the end of the inter¬ 
mediate course will take the form of a school final examination. To be eli¬ 
gible for admissiop to the University examination a student must show a 
uniformly good record of conduct and progress at school. 

it) The matriculation examination will continue to be held by the federal university 
as now, by a uniform set of question papers at different centres. 

([) Tho new University will prescribe its own course of studies for the institutions 

. in the city of Calcutta and grant certificates on the results of an examination 
to be held under its own arrangements. The schools under the control of the 
new University will not prepare for the matriculation examination prescribed 
by the federal university. 

(g) No, college should be allowed to choose both the arts and the science courses. 

(h) One more Government college should be founded in Calcutta for the study of the 

arts course, the work of the Presidency College being confined only to the 
teaching of science. 

(i) The governing body of the new University should be composed partly of head¬ 

masters, lecturers, and professors, and partly of outside elements to ensure 
adequate representation of different interests. 

(?) The residential university should eventually be located in the suburbs to facilitate 
the expansion of intellectual activities and the growth of corporate scholastic 
life. Until funds permit, the existing schools and colleges in Calcutta may 
supply the nucleus of the future residential university. 

Ali, A. F. M, Abdul. 

I-—Department oj Islamic tudies in the Dacca University. 

The majority of the Muhammadans of Bengal—East as well as West, views with grave 
•uspioion, and even resentment, the proposal to provide a course of Islamic studies 
in the Dacca University. It is believed, and very rightly too, that this department will 
neither produce sound theologians, nor give the student sufficient knowledge of English 
to enable him to hold his own against the ordinary graduates of an Indian University. 
The scheme of a half way house between an up-to-date nniveimty coarse and the ortho¬ 
dox Arabic course i»*bound to fail. The B. I. mid M.I. degrees may be regarded as 
equivalent to the B.A. and M.A. degrees for Government employment and admission to 
the B.L. course, but what will be the value of these degrees in the open market T With due 
respect to the Dacca University Committee I beg to submit that’ the market value of 
the B.I.’s and M.I.’s cannot possibly be the same as that of the B.A.’s and M. A-’s of the 
University. Government, with a view to patronise the system, may not make any dis¬ 
tinction between a B.A. and a B.I., but the private employer would give preference to a 
knowledge of English and is not likely to be impressed by a candidate’s theological and 
Olassieal attainments. As for Arabio-knowing lawyer' the idea of a client engaging a 
pleader because his reputation as a theologian should be a consolation for his defective 
knowledge of English is too funny for words. We find every day that the market value 
Of a B.A- is high )' than that of a B.Se., and why t Because the knowledge of English 
possessed by the former is generally better than that of the latter. I have heard jnsfa mero 
of B-Sc.’s being compelled to pass the B.A. examination over" again before they oordd 
get employment of any kind whatsoever. The tadure of the B.O.L. and M.O.L. course#- r 
SI the -Punjab University should be. a warning to us. . , 

/ - ' * , 
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By excluding Persian from the Islamic studies course we take away from the maulvi 
A large number of appointments for which he is fit under the reformed coarse—I mean 
the posts of Persian teachers and professors in our sohook and colleges. So, instead of 
discovering any new openings for him, we are actually mak i n g him tmftt for the few posts 
that are now in his line. 

Excepting the leisured classes who wanFto travel in Muhammadan countries or study 
the present form of an ancient language a knowledge of modem Arabic is of little use lor 
the Muhammadans of India. How many of the most eminent Mussulman theologians 
of India to-day have even a smattering of modem Arahio ? Not many I think. I confess 
I fail to see the advantage a Mussulman of India, who is never likely to go Out of his native 
continent, will derive by learning modem Arabic. The beauty of the thing is that, while 
we exclude Persian, the cultural importance of which in the education of a Mussulman 
gentleman is very great indeed and which is still widely-known in India, we include modem 
Arahio, a language of little use to persons other than globe-trotters and philologists. I 
admit the market value of the madrasah -passed Maulvi of the old type will generally 
be lower than that of his brother who joins the high school But the former is content with 
hk humble lot in this world, os he expects—rightly or wrongly it is out of place for us to 
disepss here—his reward in the next. So, while the old type of a Madrassah-paesed Maulvi 
will be content with a Muhammadan marriage registrar-ship perhaps, his swaggering 
brother of the department of Islamic studies will not be satisfied with anytbihg less than 
an appointment in the Provincial Civil Service. It seems to me that we are aiming at 
converting a peaceful, oontented, and loyal section of the community into an unhappy 
discontented, and, therefore, far from loyal, class of citizens the like of which does not 
exist among the Muhammadans of Bengal to-day. Even if educationally the scheme 
holds out promises of success the political danger would be too great to justify it at 
the present moment. 

If the department of Islamic studies is to be a success the senior and junior madraesSbr 
must be “ reformed ” so as to act, as feeders to the University. No one would have objected 
to the adoption of the Islamic studies course as an experimental measure if the Madraesaha 
had been given the option of accepting e reform scheme if they liked. But the Educa¬ 
tion Department, and those who were bent upon having auch a department attached to 
the University of Dacca for the sheer pleasure of having their personal views translated 
into action, began to foroe the madrassaha to accept the “ reform course.” It is an open, 
secret that madra«Bahs are being “ bribed ’’ with handsome grants-in-aid to make them 
accept the “ reform scheme.” “ Unless you adopt the reform scheme you cannot get 
recognition or a grant-in-aid ” is the cry throughout tbe Presidency. The result is that 
bovs ate leaving the reformed Madrassahs and new institutions on tbe old lines are being 
opened all over the country. This ought to open the eyes of those who fancy that the 
Muhammadans of Bengal are anxious to reform their system of Arabic education on 
modem lines. I will give another instance which will conclusively prove that tho 
Muhammadans of Bengal do not want the 11 reform oouiBe.” In tbe year 1914 my es¬ 
teemed friend, the late lamented Nawab Bahadur Sir Khawja Saiiroolla, G.C.I.K., X.C.8.I., 
of Dacca, invited the Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference to Dacca- I 
bad the honour of attending the conference at his special request. It is an open secret 
that the chief object of inviting the conference to Dacca that year was to pass a resolute® 
in favour of the Madr&rsah reform scheme. A resolution to that effect wss the first on the 
agenda and the Nawab Bahadur was to have moved it. be was a cautious man and, 
discovering that there would be tremendous opposition from the Muhammadans of both 
Bengak, be got up and withdrew the resolution to the amazement of the ” reform 
scheme ” coterie when they expected that he would vehemently urge on the members 
of the conference the necessity of adopting it. Tbe fact that tbe Nawab Bahadur could 
not get the resolution passed, in spite of his enormous influence with his community, to my 
faiad proves conclusively that tbe Muhammadans do not want any ohsnge of this fort, 
I can apeak from personal know ledge that, shortly before his death. Jut changed his views 
sad thought he bad made a mistake in advocating Hie “ reform scheme.” If I recollect 
Aright the Behar University Committee wanted to introduce such a course bat the 
Muhammadans is a body not only rejected it, but demanded the establishment of 
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- Madrassahs of the old type at various centres at Government expense. It may not be 
out Of place to mention here that one of the resolutions of the conference of or.entaUsta 
, held at Simla some years ago under the presidency of Sir Harcourt Butler was to the 
effect that the old type of maulvi and pandit should be encouraged by Government and 
mot allowed to die out. _ " 

There is another point to which I should like to draw the attention of the members 
of idle Commission. The education imparted in the Madrassah has been more or less of 
a religious character. These institutions gave us our preachers, our priests, our Koran* 
reciters* our oriental schoolmasters. There is a very large demand for persons to act in 
these capacities. These functions do not require a knowledge of English. We would . 
rather have an out-and-out maulvi than a person whose lack of knowledge in theology 
is made up by a smattering of English. I beg to submit that the old madrassah-paesed 
Maulvi does not become a “ useless member of society ” ae the report ofthe Dacca 
University Committee puts it. He is of more use to the community than his toother of 
the high school who spends his whole life in collecting certificates (from persons who 
have not got the faintest idea about his character or qualifications) and who, eventually, be¬ 
comes a disappointed, and thus a discontented, member of society. It would, in my humble 
opinion, be a serious political mistake to oreate a class of discontented Muhammadans in 
this Presidency. Of dissatisfied and discontented students we have enough and to 
BpaiC. Should we add to this class of persons wilfully J 

There is another aspect of the question which is still more dangerous. Muham- . 
madans are very touchy about their religious matters. These madrassahs are widely 
known to be institutions which turn out our maulvis and muftis, kazis and karis, n.un- 
shies and mowallams. It would be a mistake politically to give the orthodox Mussalman 
public the idea that Government is interfering in the religious education of its boye. 
This brings us to the question of freedom in our choice of education. I beg to submit 
that the madrassahs of the old type are being coaxed and bribed and, in some cases, in¬ 
directly forced by officers of the Education Department to give up their old form and 
adopt the “ reform scheme Worthless institutions are getting handsome grants from 
Government for the sole reason that they have adopted the reformed course, but fjie best 
madrassahs of the old type are refused even paper recognition. If the Mussulmans of 
Bengal are anxious for the reformation of their madrassahs where is the necessity for threat¬ 
ening them and coaxing them and bribing them. I have often heard people say:— 

“ Government docs not force toU to change their form like this; why are they interfering 
with our religious studies ! ” 

There is another fact connected with this subject which I should like to state here. 
The Muhammadan community at large was never openly consulted, nor was any oppor¬ 
tunity given to the public to freely discuss the reform scheme before it was accepted . 
by Government. If the Government notification bod not appeared in war time there 
would have been protest demonstrations ail over the country. Muhammadans 
did not like to embarrass the authorities in war time and so they kept quiet. I have 
myself stopped more than one protest demonstration, and in more than one district. 

For. many years past a certain section of the Muhammadan community has been 
carrying oh an agitation for modernising the n adrassah courses and every time they 
approached Government they were told that a scheme of this sort was neither desired 
by the bulk of Mussalmans, nor desirable. I cannot understand why Government, after 
repeatedly and for many years, refusing to accede to the request- of this section of 
the community suddenly made up da mind to accept the reform scheme. The reform 
, scheme resolution is certainly not consistent with the previous pronouncements of 
Government ofi the subject-. I have no time to trace the history of the reform scheme 
agitation here but I would request the members of the Commission to see resolution 
No. 731 issued hy the General Department of the Government of Bengal on the 24th 
February, 1903, and the proceedings of Ae meeting of the committee of the Muham¬ 
madan Literary Society of Calcutta held on the 8th June, 1BC0, referred to in pai*- 
f graph ft of that resolution. These will give them some idea of the feeling of the 
Mussalman community in regard to this matteT. I would also request the mcmbett krf 
the Commission to read the proceedings of the Muhammadan Educational Conference held 
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in Calcutta on the 16th December, 1907, under the presidency of Mr. (now Sir)' 
A. Earle, of the sub-oommittee meeting held on the 6th March, 1908, and of the second 
meeting of the Muhammadan Educational Conference both held at the same place on the 
22t>d April, 1908. The reports of these official conferences will throw additional light - 
on the subject. How two or thr years' time should make such a change in the opinion 
of Government in regard to this subject is something 1 cannot understand. 

II. — Jurisdiction of the Dacca University. 

If, as is generally believed, the idea in giving a pocket edition of a university to Dacca 
is to reward the Muhammadans of East Bengal for submissively accepting the annul¬ 
ment of the partition the jurisdiction of the Daoca University-should be extended as much 
as possible. A purely residential university may be the correct thing, but it will hardly 
benefit the Mussalman community of East Bengal. A residential university is a luxury 
out of the reach of the majority of the members of a proverbially poor community. In 
my opinion, the Dacca University should be both a residential, as well as an affiliating, 
University. All the colleges of East Bengal, nay, even those of Assam, may be allowed 
•filiation to this University. 

III.— Proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca. 

I am not in favonr of a separate college for Muhammadans at Dacca for the following 
reasons:— 

(a) At best it will be a third-rate college compared to the Dacca College. 

(?) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to be encouraged to compete with 
one another, rather than be separated. Nothing should be done which may dis- 
courage that spirit of healthy rivalry which prevails in our universities 
to-day. 

(c) By having a Muhammadan college we practically close the doors of all the other 

colleges to Muhammadan students. Any Muhnmmadgn student going to 
“ one of the non-Moslem colleges for admission will at once be told :—“ You 
have got s college of your own, why do you come here ? ” 

(d) What we want is not a separate Muhammadan college, but provision for the ad¬ 

mission of Muhammadan students in larger numbera to existing colleges. 

IV. — Miscellaneous. 

* fa) In all fairness to my oo-religionists a number of seats on the senate and the syn« 
dicate should be reserved for Muhammadans proportionate to the numerical 
Btrength of the community in the Presidency. 

(h) Books containing passages objectionable to Muhammadans should never be made 
text-books. 

(c) University examinations should not be held on Muhammadan holidays. 

(d) The Persian matric lation course should not contain any Arabic selections. 

(e) It is an open secret that by fixing the matriculation age-limit the University is 

tempting the parents and guardians of students to swear false affidavits. This 
does not speak well of my fellow-countrymen, but the fact remains. This 
affidavit nuisance ought to be stopped. 

(/) Gardening and particularly fruit-gardening, should be introduced on the German plan 
in our schools and colleges. This will, to a great extent,solve the unemployment 
problem. Students who come from the agricultural classes consider it infra dig 
to follow the occupation of their forefathers. This is the curse of the country. 
If we can impress ut on our boys that it ta more dignified to be a prosperous farmer 
or fruit-grower, than to exist as a despised and underpaid ole A, we would be 
doing substantial service to the country. 

More encouragement should be given to the study of Urdu, the lingua franca el 
India, the language indispensable to the European residents of the country 
and tile language which promises to be tb6^future language of the Whole of AM*. 
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(h) The names of examinees should not be required to he written on the answer papers 
at the various examinations of the University. The roll number should suffice. 

(»') Adequate provision should ho made in colleges for the teaching of Arabic and 
Persian. In Mussalman areas this should be a condition precedent <lo recogni¬ 
tion. 

{j) University education should be of the general, as well as of the technical, kind. 
{it) The principal of the Calcutta Madrassah, the Assistant Director of Muhammadan 
Education, and the members of the Legislative Council returned by Muham¬ 
madan electorates should be ex-officio members of the senate and the syndi¬ 
cate. , 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

The Dacca soheme is excellent; but I am inclined to think that any place within 
easy reach of Dacca, and preferably on the Dacca-Mymensingh Railway, would be 
better. 


Ali, Saiyad Mtthsin. 

«(ii) Universities on the lines of Dacca should gradually be established at every 
divisional headquarters. 


Aid, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

ti) 1 do not consider that the institution of any new degree, such as B. I., wi W 
serve any useful purpose. What I would suggest is that such students as will 
lake up Arabic and Persian, or the madrassah students as they are called, shonld 
be entitled to adopt the B.A. degree, provided their other qualifications are equal 
to those of the B.A. student. This can only be brought about by adopting 
modernised books ou the various subjects in place of the old .ones (except 
theology and literature) which contain much which is now discarded. Tor tide 
purpose help can be got from Egypt and other Islamic countries whioh have 
adopted modern methods oi teaching through the medium of Arabic or Persian, 
f M ) I do not think, taking the present educatibnal advancement of the province, that 
there should be any hurry about creating new universities What is wanted 
is more lower and upper primary schools. One cannot create a place for a uni¬ 
versity by order. Tae seat of a university should be a big centre of civil Ufe.4 
A residential university has many advantages and I think there is sufficient 
room'for founding such a one in a suburb of Calcutta, leaving the Calcutta 
colleges alone and giving students the ohoioe of selection. We should moke 
the fullest use of the moans of education available iu Caloutta, which are not to 
be found anywhere else in India. 


Annandale, Db. -N. 

I have not studied the Daoea University soheme myself but Mr. Kemp, Superin¬ 
tendent, Zoological Survey of India, was a membra 1 of one of the science committees 
Appointed m connection with the soheme. He informs me that he learnt on enquiry 
that the standard adopted for the Daooa University degrees was to be similar to that 
*u other Indian universities and admittedly lower than that of similar institutions in 
England If it be allowed that standards can be settled, in committee—a point which 
JBjperha^ debatable—the new University seems unlikely to initiate any fresh deput- 
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Archbold, W. A. J. * 

(i) I was one of the committee which'drew it up. It must be modified now, ob¬ 
viously because here is no money to carry it out fully. 

(ii) My own view now, alter thinking very carefully over the almost insoluble problem 
of university education in Bengal, is that universities of a teaching and residential 
type, on the lines of the Dacca scheme as far as may be possible, but confined 
to 1 1 Hours students as now understoo i, should be established at Calmrtta and 
• Dacca, and possibly at Berhampur and Gauhati. The medium of instruction, 
at tuch ‘eem to te thj general wish, should be English and the course for the B.A. 
should be three years and for the M. A. two years. The courses should be carried 
on to tl\p M. A stage, and medicine and engineering should be included in the 
soheme of studies. Those who obtain degrees should be designated according to 
' their plaoo of ducaUon—B. A. (Cal.), M. A. (Dae.). The other colleges should 
teach up to the B.A. or B.Sc pass standard only. The medium of instruo* 
tion should be the vernacular or English, as they might prefer, and the course 
should bo one of three years only. These colleges should be affiliated to a 
university of Bengal (or some other suitable body). 

At first, at all events say for ten years, it would be necessary to fix geographical limits 
for the universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and also for Berhampur and Gauhati, if 
founded. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) I am concerned only in that part of the Dacca University scheme whioh deals with 
Islamic Btudies. The curriculum requires some additions and alterations, 
particularly in its pre-university oourse which has been prepared more in imita¬ 
tion of the high English school course, than as an independent Bcheme. 

(ii) Yes; m the line- of the Dacca -cheme. In Chittagong, Sylhet, and in every other 
division of the Presidency according to the need felt in each in thg. course of 
time. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

* 

(i) The system of examinations by compartments contemplated in the Dacca 
University soheme is objectionable for the result will be that students will find 
it easier to pass them. The standard will, consequently, be lower than in the 
Calcutta University and this will be deplorable indeed. 

If Dacca is to have a separate university of its own it ought to have a fully- 
equipped law college and a fully equipped medical college. A university ought, 
to have arrangements for training men for the learned professions. The facilities 
for training in engineering being great in Calcutta, I do not advocate the opening 
of an engineering college there. The Dacca University will be very imperfect if” 
students do not get teaching there which will qualify them for the learned 
professions of law and medicine and, at the same time, pass examinations in that 
University for degrees in law or medicine. The university that teaohes ought 
also to examine. 

(ii) The answer is in the negative; (he existing universities in India ought to be 1 
improved and strengthened and as time rolls on, efforts made whereby the 
University of Calcutta—the premier university in India—may become the model 
university of the East. To realise this consummation liberal Government 
grants aod munificent donations from private persons will be needed and these 
may weir be exueoted in connection with a university which has existed foe 
over ball a century and has justified its existence by turning on brilliant 
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lawyers, doctors, and teachers, as well as men who have been ornaments of the 
public service. I do not think it desirable to open new universities and thus 
divert funds from a useful institution which, in spite of its defects and 
imperfections, has done good to the country. New univerfittee at other 
centres of population within the Presidency are not needed. Some more 
oolkgas at certain centres, perhaps, are needed to relieve the present congestion, 
e.g., places in East Bengal and the Burdwan division. Let them, when 
opened, be affiliated to the Calcutta University. 


Banebjea, Dr. Pbamathanath. 

(i) The decision to make the proposed Dacca University a teaching body is, in my opin¬ 

ion, a wise one. But 1 am not in favour of the introduction of a system under 
which almost ovory student is to be compelled to reside in the college boarding¬ 
house. My objection is based on two grounds :—fiist, the residential system will 
be far too expensive for men of average means; and, seermdly, its effect on the life 
of the student may not be entirely wholesome. The proposed constitution of the 
Dacca University also seems to me to be very defective. The convocation is 
to be merely a deliberative and legislative body, the council being given the 
supreme executive authority in the University. The composition of the con¬ 
vocation and the council w ill be such that all real power will be in the bands of 
the officials, while independent public opinion will have practically no influence 
on the administration of the University. Another defect of the scheme is 
that a sharp line oi distinction is to be drawn between European and Indian 
professors. The separate electorate for Muhammadan graduates and the college 
for well-to-do classes are both open to serious objection on the ground that they 
may lead to a cleavage between the different sections of the community. The 
provision made in the scheme for imparting post-graduate instruction and ..pro¬ 
moting original research seems to be wholly inadequate. Lastly, as the idea is> to 
make the Dacca University conform to a type different from that of the older 
universities, I think agriculture, technology- the fine arts, and commerce should 
constitute some of its special ieatures. 

(ii) I do not think it would be an advantage to establish other universities in Bengal 

either on the lines of the Dacca scheme or on other lines. In my opinion, the 
money which would bo required for such pin-poses would be much better utilised 
in improving the Calcutta University and the colleges and schools affiliated to it. 


Baneexee, Gausanganath. 

I think that the Government of India should, for the present, abandon the idea of 
establishing a university at Dacca. The main reasons are :_ 

(e) Exigencies of the great war now raging in. Europe. Now that the strictest eocu- 
omy should be observed in all the departments of the Government the Dacca 
mu ^ Dlver8 ^y scheme would needlessly entail a large financial drain. 

(h) The comprehensive nature of the post-graduate scheme, already launched in 
Calcutta and duly sanctioned by the Imperial Government, requires large 
financial aid from Government. This scheme, I think, should be pushed 
to a successful issue before handling any other separate university schema 
in Bengal. 

I do not think that other universities can, at present, be started within this Presidency to 
.advantage. They may, however, be established when sufficient funds and amp le 
tptettootuai and material resources are forthcoming. c 
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Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

(1) The suggestions I would make with regard to the Dacca University are embodied 
in a note reproduced below on the Dacca University Committee’s report, which 
I wrote at the request of Lord Carmichael. 

(ii) 1 am not prepared to suggest any centres for the establishment of universities 
on the lines of the Dacca scheme. 


NOTE. 

General remarks. 

Before making adverse remarks on any specific recommendations in the Dacca 
University Committee’s report 1 feel bound to express my admiration for the thorough¬ 
ness of investigation and fairness of discussion which the report, taken as a whole, evinces, 
and for the anxious care with which it has elaborated the scheme of the proposeclunivers- 
4ty so as to make it a model of a teaching and residential university. 

Teaching university—its advantages. 

A teaohing university is certainly better than a mere examining university, so far 
at least as poBt-graduate study is concerned, because it combines efficiency with economy, 
one set of first-class university professors being sufficient to do the work of higher teaching 
in place of different sets for different colleges. d 

Residential university—its advantages and disadvantages. 

With all respect for the prevailing opinion on the subject I am unable to accept the 
view that the best ideal of a university is one of the residential type. In saying this I 
do not mean to suggest that the Dacca University should be of the non-residential type. 
I know that there is no room for making any such suggestion, as the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal are agreed that the new University should be a residential 
one, and the point is no longer open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving expres¬ 
sion to the adverse opinion is to show that, while a residential university has certain 
advantages, it has also oertain countervailing disadvantages, .and that it is not easy to 
nay which side preponderates. 

A residential university is more adapted for physical and intelleotual education than 
-a non-residential university by reason of its being able to provide better teachers and 
appliances and more regular supervision than what students can secure if left to them¬ 
selves, and by reason of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after their board 
and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain measure of oomfort. But it is less adapted 
for moral and religious education by reason of that very excess of help, assurance of com¬ 
fort, and regularity of supervision, which are less helpful in training men for the rough 
world outside the oollege walls, where they have to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle 
patiently and cheerfully with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with calm resig- 
nation^to a will that is inscrutable and supreme. Living with parents or guardians, or 
in small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, gives studgpta 
far better opportunities of mixing with human beings as human beings, and not merely 
as students, and is far more conducive to the growth of those moral and spiritual qualities 
SO necessary for the world, than the rigid routine and dead level uniformity of fife in a 
luge hostel, where the largeness in the number of boarders must make discipline, to a 
great extent, more mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste, creed, and 
■cokrar may create unforeseen difficulties in this oountry. Then, again, judging from facts, 
it cannot be said that the graduates of the non-residential Scottish and German univers¬ 
ities compare unfavourably with those of the residential universities of England. Bat 
l need not pursue the point any further for my present purpose, which is only to caution 
advocates of the residential system against bong too sanguine, and against seeking to 
enforce it everywhere. Let us wait and watch how St works at Dacca. ' 
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Nature and order of the proposed remarks. 

I now proceed to comment on suoh of the specific recommendations in the report as, 

* in my humble opinion, call for any remarks. ' 

Where I suggest any change I shall try to make the change as small, and as easily 
adjustable with the rest of the general scheme, as possible, consistently with the object 
I wish to secure 

The order of my remarks will follow the order of the topics in the report as being the- 
most convenient, if not the most logical, order. 


' , Departments of the University—Islamic studies—Sanskrilic studies. 

The inclusion of Islamic studies as a distinct department of the University co¬ 
ordinate with arts and science calls for remark. 

It is quite true that Islamic studies, from their extent and importance, deserve separ¬ 
ate consideration, especially in the university of a province with & large Muhammadan- 
population. And that is why, though on strictly theoretical grounds Islamic studies are- 
a subordinate branch of arts, I would, for practical convenience, allow them to retain a 
position co-ordinate with arts. 

But the reasons whioh hold good for Islamic studies, and secure for them a place co¬ 
ordinate with arts and science, equally apply to another branch of learning, in favour of 
whioh a similar olaim was put forward before the Committee (see page 32 of the report), 
and whioh is styled Brahnunic studies, but which should more properly be called 
Sanskritic studies, to include the important subjects of Pali and Buddhistic literature. 
Sanskritic studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamic studies: the Hindu 
population of Eastern Bengal is quite a considerable portion of the entire population; 
and Vikrampur near Dacca was, and still is a great centre of Sanskrit learning. Theoretical 
symmetry and practical justice, therefore, require equal treatment for these two great 
departments of oriental studies. And either Sanskritic studies should occupy a oo- 
ordinate rank with arts as Islamic studies do, or Islamic studies should be placed as a 
subordinate branch of arts as Sanskritic studies have been placed in the report. But 
as the latter alternative would involve a much larger measure of change in the scheme of 
the report, and would give Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encouragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritic studies be made a department of the- 
Dacoa University in the same manner as Islamic studies. 

The committee t express the opinion that the experiment, of introducing an Anglo- 
Sanakrit course should be made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. But 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any degrees in Sanskritic studies like those 
recommended in Islamic studies, nor can it make Sanskrit titles equivalent to university “* 
degrees for any purpose, whereas the committee in their report (page 101) recorfmemte; 
that bachelor’s and master’s degrees (B. I. and M. I.) be conferred in Islamic studies, 
and be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. for Government emplny- 
ment and admission to the B.L. course. This involves an inequality of treatment of the 
two great departments of oriental learning which requires to be removed, far consider¬ 
ations of theoretical symmetry, as well as of practical justice. 


Agriculture. 

caJlIte'^ik 110 include a « rioulture as » department of the Dacca University also- 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural country. Agriculture is the occupation 6t 
by far the greater part of the population, and agriculture, directly or indirectly is the- 
ohief source of wealth of the entire population. The progress of society, with its increase 
m numbers on the one hand, demands improvement in agriculture, while the progress of 
science promises fair prospect, of such improvement. If the new University adds a the 
pfcrtment of agriculture, and teaches, and confers degrees in agriculture, many yo&ir 
«en who now waste their energies to obtain unprofitable degrees in other faculties 
readily take to agricultural pwwiits (which do not, like manufacture or oommeroe, reqajro 
***** capital) to the great relief of overcrowded departments of employment, to tbeir 
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own profit, and to the general well-being of the oouatry. A department of agriculture 
will be a far greater boon to the country than the proposed department of Islamio studies. 
Even if this view be considered too sanguine the experiment is well worth trying, and I 
would earnestly suggest that agriculture be added as a department of the Dacca Univers¬ 
ity, and that a suitable, if modest, scheme be framed for a diploma and a degree in agri¬ 
culture. 

Special colleges—A college for the well-to-do classes. 

Of special colleges which are recommended to be included in the Dacca Univers¬ 
ity the Women’s College will supply a real want, and will materially help the cause of 
female education- 

The Muhammadan College, though open to objection on the ground of its being likely 
to widen the difference between Hindu and Muhammadan students, will be benefioial to 
■the latter, and is necessary for the department of Islamic studies; and so it will bty on 
the whole, a useful part of the new University soheme. 

But the establishment of a college for the well-to-do classes as a part of the University 
re open to grave objection. In the first place, there is no necessity for such a oollego in 
connection with the University, as it is not proposed (see report, page 94} that students of 
that college should all read for university degrees, and as the classes for whom such a 
-college is intended have ample means to establish a spooial college themselves. 

In the second place, the inclusion of such a college in the University will impair the 
integrity of university discipline by the unequal treatment of the nch and the poor Side 
3jy side, and will give rise to unhealthy feelings in each class towards the other. 

In the third plaoe, those for whom it is intended will benefit far less by studying in 
•such a college than they would by becoming students of an ordinary oollege. and joining 
In the competition with a better, though poorer, olaas of students. 

To introduce distinction between the nch and the poor into the temple of learning 
-would ill accord with one of the noblest and m 08 t cherished of human sentiments. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the reoommendatbn for the establishment of a college 
for the well-to-do olasses in connection with the new University be not given effect to- 

Arts and science —General courses of study. 

While the committee have wieely adopted the matriculation certificate of the 
Caloutta University as the qualification for entrance into the new University I cannot 
say that they have been equally wise in following the former University by allowing 
bifurcation of the course of study into the arts and science courses from the very begin¬ 
ning, with a multiplicity of options in all the courses except the junior course in science. 

The main objection to this early bifurcation is that it enables a student to become a 
graduate in arts without knowing anything of physios or chemistry, or to become 
& graduate in science without ever reading anything of history or logic. And the main 
objection to allowing a variety of options is that it may give rise to a perplexing multi¬ 
plicity of incongruous combinations of subjects, the junior and senior courses in arts 
according to the committee’s report (see pages 24 and 25) involving respectively os many 
as went? and fifteen different groups, and some of these groups containing inoongrtWtta 
combinations like history with physios and Sanskrit with zoology. 

1 Now let us examine the reasons why early bifurcation andunany options are allowed. 

The extent of each subject has, it is urged, increased so greatly that a student cannot 
be expected to be able to acquire competent knowledge of any subject unless he confines 
his attention to a limited number' of subjects from the very beginning of his university 
-career. This is the reaspn why early bifurcation of studies into the arts course and the 
eeieace course is considered necessary. And options are allowed for the purpose of en¬ 
abling students to select subjects which they like instead of being compelled to study 
subjects for whiohtbey have no aptitude. These reasons are, no doubt, valid, but they 
are not the only reasons which should guide our decision, as there are reasons to the con¬ 
trary, some of which have been notioed above, which should also be taken into consider¬ 
ation, 

Tim advocates of early specialisation (I speak with all due deference) seem to attach 
-too great importance to tbe increasing of the amount of acquired knowledge, and too 
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little importance to the improving ot the capacity for acquiring knowledge. As arte 
student studying alittle science, or a science student reading a little of an arts subject, 
though he may thereby acquire less knowledge in his own department in the easier stage 
■of his progress, does not waste his time, but improve s his power of acquiring knowledge 
by varied exercise in a broader field, and, in the later stages of his progress, be wBl be able 
to advance much faster than be could by limiting the exercise of his powers within a 
narrow range. 

As for the view that freedom of choice enables the student to select subjects for which 
be has special aptitude it is enough to say that in the first place, a student entering 
the University is not likely to be able to judge whether be has greater aptitude for one or 
the other of two subjects such as logic and physics, of neither of which he knows any¬ 
thing j and that, in the second place, what generally determines the students’ choice of 
a subject is not so mueh his aptitude for it, as the supposed facility of passing his examin¬ 
ation in it. 

The committee have not overlooked all this (see report, page 29). They propose to 
get over the difficulty by leaving it to the University professors to guide students in the 
selection of subjects which form suitable groups. But this provisiefc is not sufficient to 
avoid unreasonable early specialisation, and perplexing multiplicity of incongruous groups 
ot subjects. It would be bettor if the University regulations prescribe a small number of 
suitable alternative groups of subjects for each course, leavening the arts course with a 
little of science and the science course with a little of rts, so that some breadth and 
variety of culture may be ensured along with early bifurcation into rts and science, and 
unnecessary complications may be avoided, giving students, at the same time, some reason, 
able choice of alternative groups of subjects. 

Keeping in view the foregoing considerations I would venture to suggest for the junior 
courses in arts and science the following groups :— 


In Arts. 

(1) English. 

( 2 ) 


JWiroB COJ7HSM. 

In Science. 

(1) English. 

( 2 ) 


fa) A vernacular language. 

(ft) Elementary logic. 

(Each treated as a half-subject.) 
<3> to f5) 

Either 

r A classical language. 

A < Mathematics. 

t Physics or obemisti y. 

or 

f History. 

B j Mathematics. 

C Physios or chemistry. 


(a) A vernacular language. m 

(b) Elementary logic. 

(Each treated as a half subject) 
f3) to (5) 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 


I include elementary logic in every group because, logic being the science of reasoning, 
its elementary principles should be known to uU students. The inclusion of elementary 
logic will not add much to the burden of the student as, considering its extent, and con- 
mdering the ease with which the vernacular language may be studied, each may be treated 
as a half-subjeot. ‘ 

I include physios or chemistry in every group as much for the practical value of the 
truths they teach, as for the importance and usefulness of the methods of reasoning and 
investigation they illustrate. ~ 

And I include mathematics in every group partly for its disciplinary value as a subject 
of study, and partly for the value of the useful truths it embodies. Nor need we fear that 
a little of elementary mathematics will prove a stumbling-block to many if the aabjeok 
is properly taught, and if the questions for examination are, as the committee very pro, 
^erly recommend { *e« report* page *3), “ simple and straightforward, directed ho discover, 
a$ what the student knows, rather than to test his ingenuity." ’ , t 
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For the senior pass courses in arts and soienoe. I would venture to suggest the toBcnr- 
ing groups 

SSKIOR 00CB8BS. 

in Arts, 


(1) English. 

(2) A i ernacu'ar language. 

(3) and (4) 

Either 

. f A classics] language. 

A £ History. 

or 

„ < A classical language. 

15 £ Philosophy. 
or 

J History. 

£ Economics. 

*or 

< Philosophy. 

£ Mathematics. 
or 

C Mathematics. 

£ Physics or chemistry. 


In Science. 
(1) to (3) 

Either 

r Mathematics. 

. 3 Physics. 
(Chemistry, 
or 

f Zoology. 

, ) Botany. 

( Physiology. 
or 

f Physiology. 

3 Chemistry. 

( Zoology. 


f Botany. 

G < Chemistry. 
( Zoology. 


In the scheme of honours courses I suggest no change. The oommittee very properly 
consider one honours subject as equivalent to two pass subjects. 1 J 


Examination by comjiartinentg. 

I am unable to agree with the -ommittoe in their recommendation that a candidate 
tor a degree may be examined in the different subjects of his course “ by compartments ’* 
that is, by instalments (sec report, page 25). This is against the recommendation ot the 
Indian Universities Commission of 1902, and there are strong reasons against the oom- 
mityee’s proposal. 

The argument in favour of examination by compartments is this that, as the strain ' 
iff preparing for examination in all the subjects of the course at one trial is great, a can¬ 
didate should be allowed to pass first in one of the subjects of the course, and then to 
prepare in the remaining subjects, giving exclusive attention to them, and to pass in them 
That, no doubt, would be advantageous to the candidate, but that system of examination 
wooM be an inferior test of the candidate’s fitness. If more subjects than one are pre¬ 
scribed for a course the object of examination should be to test the candidate’s 
for retaining in his mind a knowledge of all those subjects, and for improving his mind by 
the training roocived in the course of their study, 'it oannot be said that it is the same 
thing whether one is able to study, and retain the knowledge of, two subjects simultane- 
onMy or successively. In the latter case, the student only shows capacity to study one 
subject at a time, and that capacity is evidently inferior to the capacity for stud vino 
two or more subjects together. 

Moreover, examination by compartments will introduce complications and add muoh 
to the work of the University. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the recommendation of the committee in this rswsst 
be not given effect to. 


Bengali books of a Muhammadan character. 

While fully sympathising with the desire of the committee (see report, pace 31> 
that Bengali literature should expand by including such subjects and ideas from Arabic 
and Persian somces as will interest Muhammadan students I would suggest that their 
recommendation for the encouragement by Government aa d the Uairtmity of suitor* 
to prepare books on those Hues should carry with it a qualification to the effect that 
-while Bengali literature should enrich itself by borrowing freffy materials in the shape of 
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subjects, ideas, and even words, from Arabic and Persian sources, the structure sod 
genius of the language in point of form should remain Bengali, and should not become 
Vitiated into Arabieised or Persianised Bengal, somewhat similar to certain well-known 
publications the language of which is not unaptly called Anglicised Bengali. 

Text-books. 

With regard to text-books the committee observe:-—“We consider that, while 
books must be proscribed in the case of examination in literature, they should not be set 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far as may be required to indicate the 
standard or contents of a course ” (report, page 43). 

What is stated in this extract by way of exception should, I think, come by way of 
rule, and I would suggest that text-books be prescribed or recommended m each subject 
to indicate the standard and contents of the course. 

It is very desirable that text-books should be prescribed because:— 

(a) It is extremely difficult to define the limits of a subject in many cases by a 
mere syllabus. 

(i) It is exceedingly inconvenient for the student to revise the matter dealt with 
in previous lectures, and to prepare himself to follow with readiness succeed¬ 
ing lectures, unless he has a text-book to refer to. 

(c) It conduces to precision of thought and language on the part of the student 

if be has a text-book to follow. 

(d) After all, it is impossible to avoid having a text-book, the lectures taking 

its place so far as the teacher is concerned, and the notes of the lectures 
taking its place as regards the pupil. 

As for the two main objections against text-books, namely, that they encourage cram¬ 
ming, and they confine the student to the books when he ought to learn the subjects, 
they arise Only when unsuitable text-books and inefficient modes of teaching are adopted. 
With suitable text-books and judicious teaching the evils apprehended trill disappear. 

Grading of candidates- 

The committee recommend that, for the intermediate examinations, 33 per cent, of 
the marks in each subject should be necessary to secure a pass, and 50 per cent and 70 
per Cent, respectively, in. the aggregate to secure a second class and a first class (report, 
page 45). • 

The percentages required for a pass and a second class are fair; but the percentage 
required for a first class is too high, and it should not exceed 50, when the Calcutta Dnivars- 
ity requires only 50 (see regulations, chapter XXXI, general, paragraph 1, and chap¬ 
ter XXXV, general, paragraph J). 

It is true tho standard for a first class should be high ,- but it should not be so high 
as to be Unattainable except by a few, especially for an examination at an early stage 
like the intermediate examination. Intelligent and diligent students should, in the early 
stages of their progress, be encouraged to attain a first class, and their success will, as a 
rule, be an incentive to exertion for further and greater bucccsb in later stages, while failure 
often acts as a blight- Tho proverb “ nothing succeeds so well os success *• is as true of 
an academic career as it is of other careers in life. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the minimum of marks for a first"class should not be 
higher than 60 per cent. 

v Conduct of examinations. 

While tho method recommended by the committee (report, pages 46 and 46) for the 
oonduot of examinations, and for dealing with doubtful cases, is excellent so far as it goes, 
1 venture to add one more precaution to guard against all chance of error. 

When the number of candidates is large there is always an appreciable ohauen of 
«t*0* in tive work, of even the most careful examiner. I would, therefore, suggest that 
Breen, before-the result of an examination is published, any candidates are found to bM*. 
is one subject only, to guard against any possible inaccuracy, their papers in the 
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subject in Which each has failed should be re-examined on the method of marking already 
adopted, and without any alteration of the standard. 

No similar precaution is needed where a candidate ftula in two or more subjects. as 
the chance of two or more examiners simultaneously falling into error in respect of one 
and the same candidate is very small, being in mathematical language a small quantity 
of the second or a lower order. 

A rule like the one I have suggested above was tentatively adopted by the Calcutta 
University many years ago. It was found to correct an appreciable amount of error and 
to work well on the whole, and was followed year after year ; and it is now part of the 
regulations (see chapter XXV, paragraph 7). 

Students who fail. 

The provisions recommended for students who fail (report, pages 47 and 48) appear 
to be somewhat hard. 

Students who fail at the first trial may, as a rule, be presumed to be intellectually In¬ 
ferior to those who sucoeed. But there are exceptions to the rule, and other causes, 
such as ill-health or distraction from domestic troubles, may aooount for such failure 
without there being any inferiority in the intellect. Students who fail otherwise than 
through wilful negligence ought to have generous and encouraging treatment. Though 
colleges in their own interest may refuse to readmit them unsuccessful students in their 
interest require suitable provision for their further study. 

I would, therefore, suggest that no hard-and-fast rule )ik»the one reoommended by the 
committee, that readmission should not exceed 20 per cent of the total number of students 
in the class, should be adopted. 

And I would strongly object to the rule recommended that “ a candidate who fails 
at the M.A or M.8c. examination may be re-examined once, but should not be eligible 
for more than a third class”. 

Perseverance is a great virtue, and it ought to be encouraged. ‘ Try again ’ is a good 
rule, and it should be allowed to be followed. In moat, fields of work success is often 
attained after repeated failures. And, even in the field of learning, persevering effort, 
notwithstanding many failures, has been found to be crowned with success. Nor is the 
rule reoommended in the report, necessary for stopping unreasonable persistency. 
Students who fail will, after one or two trials, naturally desist from any further vain 
attempts. So that the only purpose which the rule will serve will be to create real or 
fancied grievance in those who are shut out from trying their chance. Where there is 
a natural guarantee against an evil any artificial rule to stop it is often worse than useless. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the rule restricting the opportunities of students who 
fail for trying their chance again should not be adopted, and that, in place of it, the 
contrary rule followed in the Calcutta University be laid down, expressly allowing 
unsuccessful students to appear at one or more subsequent examinations. 


The staff. 

The grading of the staff in the report (pages 50 to 58) is open to objection. 

The subject is a delicate one, involving nice and perplexing considerations. It has 
been dealt with by the oommittee very oarefully. And adverse criticism is liable to bo 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, as the matter is of vital importance to the efficiency of 
five University, such criticism cannot be avoided •, and I shall say what I think ought 
to be said, with deference, but without reserve. ' 

The report, deals, in the first plaoe, with the grading of teachers according to the services 
to which they belong, or the terms on whioh they are employed, and divides them into 
lour classes:— 

(i) Members of the Indian Educational Service. 

(ii) Members of the Provincial Educational Service. 

(hi) Members of the Subordinate Educational Servioe, 

(iv) Junior assistants, or young graduates appointed temporarily, 
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It th« classifies them accmding to their academic status in the University into five 
classes 

(«) Senior university professors. 

{b) University professors. 

(c) Professors. 

\d) Assistant professors. 

(e) Junior assistants. 

For the former mode of division the committee are not responsible as they have 
rally taken it as they found it; and, if the division is objectionable, the fault lies with the 
educational service regulations, with which we are not directly concerned now. The 
only remark that may be here made in passing is that the division of a service like the 
educational service into two different sections, the members of which very often do the 
same sort of work and possess similar qualifications, but enjoy unequal advantages, rnust 
be open to objection. But be that as it may, the classification of the teaching staff “ ac¬ 
cording to their academic status in the University”, regarding which the committee are 
not hampered by any departmental regulations, ought not to be open to any such objec¬ 
tion. 

And yet we find that out of the six university professorships (that is, professorships 
of the highest rank) five are allotted to the Indian educational service, and only one, 
namely, the professorship in Sanskrit, is allotted to the Provincial educational service, 
though there is no difficulty in finding competent men in the Provincial Educational 
service as university professors, in mathematics and philosophy in any case. 

The disproportionate preference recommended to be shown to one section of the 
educational service aB against another section containing, in many instances, equally 
worthy men, cannot help being prejudicial to the best interests of the University by- 
impairing the growth of harmonious relations among teachers, uud by weakening the 
reverence of pupils for the justice of the administration of their University. It is quite 
true that, according to the highest standard of propriety, so long as a teacher thinks it 
fit to hold office he ought to work in perfect harmony with his colleagues, notwithstanding 
any inequality of treatment, and so long as a student continues to belong to a university 
he ought to have unfailing reverence for its administration, notwithstanding any faults 
in it. But such high standard of conduct is not always attainable. Xor must we over¬ 
look an important point of difference between education and other departments of civil 
administration. An administrator’s work may be deemed as done if he succeeds in en¬ 
forcing obedience, whether voluntary or not, and if he oan ensure a course of outward 
conduct in accordarffie with his rules, whatever the inward feelings of the people may be; 
but an educator’s work can never be said to be done unless he is able to seoure voluntary 
obedience, and to influence the inward motives of conduct, in his pupils. And faith in 
the justice of the educating agency is essentially necessary to secure voluntary obedience, 
and to influence the inward motives of those receiving education. 

I would, therefore, suggest that three out of the six University professorships be allotted 
to the Provincial Service.' 

Missionary hostels. 

The opinion expressed in the report (page 71) in favour of allowing missionary bodies 
to conduct hostels under the auspices and authority of a oollege should not be gives 
effect to as the working of such hostels may give rise to difficulties on religious and other 
grounds. 

Discipline—Finality of orders. 

With all respect for the position of the principal of a college, and with every 
•desire to maintain his authority, I would suggest that oases of offences involving rustica¬ 
tion for any period, or expulsion (dealt with at page 77 of the report) should be referred 
to the managing body of the college, with the principal’s recommendation. , 

I make this suggestion having regard to the severity of the punishments of rustica¬ 
tion »nd expulsion, and I may add that my suggestion is in accordance with the view* of 
the majority of the committee. 
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, Attendance at lectures. 

The committee recommend the adoption of five general principles, or rules, with 
regard to attendance at lectures (report, page 77). The first of these is that attendance 
at lectures should be compulsory; and, if that rule is adopted, wilful failure to attend 
must, as the second rule provides, be dealt with as a breach of discipline. But failure 
to attend lectures on one subject, though wilful, often proceeds from a desire on the part 
of those who know that subject well to spend their time more profitably in studying 
another subject in which they are deficient, and not from any desire to show disrespect 
to the lecturer ; and to treat such conduct as a breach of discipline will be hard. 

I would, therefore, suggest that attendance at only a certain percentage of the lectures 
(say 90 per cent) should be compulsory. 

This will secure reasonably good training of students in each subject, and will, 
at the same time, give them reasonable freedom of utilising their time in the study of 
other subjects if they think fit. 

With the modification suggested above, rule (5) will not be necessary. • 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is only a means to an end, namely,, 
the ensuring of training; and where, from the class exercises submitted by a student, 
that end is found to have been attained, to debar such a student from presenting himself 
for examination will be an unnecessary hardship. 

Then, again, it should be borne in mmd that college students are young men with suffi¬ 
cient sense to understand their own interests, and they will not wilfully and perversely 
absent themselves from lectures which are really profitable to them. And an artificial 
rule making attendance at all lectures compulsory will weaken the natural incentive to- 
make them attractive in order to ensure attendance. 


Religious instruction. 

The committee observe (report, page 78) that they “ do not find it possible to lay¬ 
down any general rules or principles regarding religious instruction and observance in the 
University.” It is difficult, no doubt, to lay down such rules, but it cannot be said to 
be impossible. The difficulty, however, has to be met in a residential university. We- 
propose to control the conduct of the student duiing all the 24 hours of the day, to pro¬ 
vide for his physical and intellectual training, and also, to some extent, for his moral train¬ 
ing ; and it is most undesirable that his religious training should be ^Jiolly neglected. A 
student who is religiously inclined will, it is true, arrange lor his prayers and observances - 
but, in the majority of cases, the greater truths of life which religion teaches, and the 
higher duties Which it inculcates, but the fruits of whose performanoo lie m the remote 
future, will be neglected by reason of the lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the- 
fruit® of whose performance are immediate, engrossing all our attention. 

I would, therefore, suggest, that facilities for prayers be afforded, and some time set 
apart for prayer in the daily routine of the hostel to call the attention of students to their 
religous duties. 


Physical training—Healthy rivalry. 

The committee recommend encouragement to games and sports and to the healthy 
rivalry of inter-collegiate and university competitions (report, page 79). 

The qualification “ healthy rivalry” is very important to bear in mind ; for contests 
in games and sports, if too keenly pursued, may lead to unhealthy rivalry, which is bad 
alike from ethical and physical considerations, and which may prove positively injurious 
to health. 

The object should be to make our students not fashionable athletes fit only for display 
of strength and skill on the cricket or foot ball field where there is a large prize to be won, 
but healthy and hardy young men capable of making sustained exertion and bearing 
fatigue in the ordinary- affairs of life without any admiring crowd around to oheer 
them up. 
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Administration of the. University — Convocation. ■ 

The oommittee in their report (page X31) recommend that the convocation should 
be composed of certain ofiSoe-bearers, and certain classes of members, one of which is to 
consist of five Muhammadan graduates to be elected by Muhammadan registered 
graduates. 

There is no objection to this class consisting of five Muhammadan graduates ; but it is 
not desirable that it should be chosen by an electorate composed of Muhammadan regis¬ 
tered graduates. The constitution of a separate Muhammadan electorate will accentuate 
the difference between Hindus and Muhammadans when there is no necessity for such a 
provision, and when the five Muhammadan graduates may be elected by the whole body 
of registered graduates. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the eleve itl> group of members of the convocation be 
elected by the general body of registered graduates. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

(i) No. 

(ii) Teaching universities adopting gradually the residential system with reference 

to local conditions and needs can certainly be established at centres liko 
Rajshahi, Murshidabad, Nuddea, Burdwan, and Khulna. The question of ade¬ 
quate finance is a very serious one as there is considerable danger of lowering 
the standard in mofussil centres which can hardly become self-contained areas 
of high education and culture on an equal footing with Calcutta, with her 
accumulated resources and traditions as one of the chief cities of India. 

It is also desirable, when such local universities are organised, to aak them to 
specialise and confine themselves to certain branches of higher education for 
cultivating which particular localities may possess special advantages, facilities, 
and aptitude. For instance, these future universities may specialise in Sans- 
kritio or Islamic studies, in agriculture, in particular departments of commerce 
and industry, instead of in all of them, aiming at competing with the mother 
University in the purely literary branches. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; I would approve of the Dacca University scheme, and would suggest that 
the colleges in the Dacca division may be affiliated to it, if they choose. 

(ii) Such teaching and federal universities should ultimately be established in each 
division. I would suggest that, at present, Rajshahi and Berbampur might be 
mode such centres. 


Banerjee, Meraly Dear. 

\i) The Dacca University sobeme may be recommended, with the following reserv¬ 
ations :— 

(o) The scheme Bhould not be given effect to until the Calcutta University is 
improved and raised to the status of a teaching university. It is absurd 
to propose the founding of a new teaching university in an out-of-tho-way 
and less important place, abandoning the old University in a wretched con¬ 
dition. 

(b) Residence should not he compulsory upon those who are able to live with 
their families and natural guardians. 

<o) The cost of education should not be made so high as to exclude middle-class 
people from the benefits of the University. 
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(d) There should be a sufficient number of stipends and free studentships to enable 
meritorious poor students to pursue their studies at the University, 

(ii) Yes j other universities on the line of the Dacca soheme may be established at 
other centres of population, say, at Bordwan, Rajshahi, Barisal, Mymensingh, 
Chittagong, when funds are available, but not until the Calcutta University ie 
already raised to the ideal standard. All funds available should be devoted ,t© 
the removal of the defects of the Caloutta University before the opening of any 
other university in the Presidency is taken in hand. 


Banebjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(i) The only points requiring comments are:— 

(<i) That plucked M. A.’s have been given only a second chance of redeeming 
their failure and that, in case of success at this stage, candidates will be 
placed in the third division. 

(b) That provision has been made for a college for the well-to-do classes, 
fe) That there is no provision made for the study oi French or Latin at the doctor¬ 
ate stage. 

(ii) 3 do not think that, under the existing financial state of things, it i» practicable 
to establish other universities on the lines of the Dacca soheme. or on other lines 
at other centres of population within the Presidency. There may, however* 
be a group of colleges for different departments of study in the same place, 
but under the Calcutta University. Big centres of learning may thus k be 
gradually formed at much less cost, and without multiplying the number of 
universities. 


Banerji, Umacharan 

(I) Z have studied the Dacca University scheme ; 1 t egret to find that the original 
cost, which was set down at 07 (sixty-seven) lakh- in round numbers, has been 
reduced to about 11 lakhs owing to the great financial stringency. The scheme 
is excellent so far as it goes. I should like to see the establishment oi a greftt 
institute composed of distinguished university professors and lecturers in 
history and economics and eminent Pandits who have specially studied the 
ancient Puranaa, Itihasa« and Dhirma-sastraa, both in Sanskrit and Pali, and 
manlvia learned in Arabic and Persian lore, for carrying on research work in 
the field of ancient Indian history and economics. 1 am stronglv of opinion 
that anoient Indian history has yet to be written. The best books on the 
subject written in England are incomplete and unsatisfactory. Another 
suggestion I wish to make in this connection is that the provision for the teaching 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, and Persian is wholly inadequate. There should be 
professorships in the Indian educational service in those subjects. 

(ii) In my judgment, universities on the lines of the Patna scheme could, with advan¬ 
tage, be established at other centres of population in this Presidency. To 
prevent undue congestion in Calcutta colleges I think a university ought to be 
established at Bankura or Rajshahi; the climate of the former is undoubtedly 
good, that of the latter is also fair; and in both places there is a first-grade 
oollege; the college at Bankura is comparatively small and is capable of further 
improvement; other colleges may be started in the locality. At Rajshahi there 
is> big first-grade Government college ; other oolleges should be set up there | 
the position of Rajshahi would be more Central; in North Bengal at present- 
there is another first-grade college started this year at Rangpur; and the 
first-grade oMlege of His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar is not far off. 

An oriental university retaining some of the prominent features of th# : ancient 
Indian universities specially suited to the requirements of the present society in, 
Bengal might be conveniently started in Calcutta. 
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The Calcutta University, which was originally modelled on the London University, 
is now being developed somewhat on Oxford or Cambridge lines. Thus, the 
University, which was formerly an examining body, pure and simple, has now 
become more or less a teaching University also. 

The recently started University at Benares is, to all intents and purposes, a compend¬ 
ious edition of the Oxford University, with the oriental side considerably modified. 
Such a University, as I have previously observed, cannot adequately meet the 
imperative needs of the rising generation of Indian youths. 

The oriental university, the creation of whioh is advocated here, may proceed on the 
following lines:— 


A.—The Oriental Faculty. 


(a) There should be ample provision for the highest teaching of Sanskrit and Pali 

literature and scienco in their manifold aspects. The medium of instruction 
should be Sanskrit or Pali, as the ease may be, w ith occasional use of the verna¬ 
cular or vernaculars. 

(b) There should be ample provision for the highest teaching of Arabic and Persian 

literature and science in their manifold aspects. The medium of instruction 
should be Arabic or Persian, as the case may be, with occasional use of the 
vernacular or vernaculars. 

(c) Satisfactory’ arrangements should be made for the advanoed teaching of Bengali, 

Hindi, Urdu, and other Indian vernaculars. Tho medium of ins tract ion should 
be the vernacular concerned. 


B.—The Occidental Faculty. 

(а) Satisfactory arrangements should be made for the advanced teaching of English 

literature, philosophy, and science. The medium of teaching should be English. 
These subjects should form a subordinate part. 

(б) There should be a technical side also. Th? medium of instruction should be the 

student’s own vernacular. 

The method of examination should be a harmonious blend of the modem European 
system and the ancient Indian one. 


Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of. 

A recent communiqul from the Government of Bengal gives the official history of 
the movement to establish a university at Dacca. It is clear from this statement that 
the aoheme in some form has been submitted to the Secretary of State and has received 
his general approval. What is not clear, however, is to what extent the approved scheme 
corresponds to the original draft in f he Report of the Dacca University Committee printed 
in 1912. In ignorance of the provisions of the approved scheme, we are not in a position 
to offer detailed criticisms or suggestions, but, having gathered from the closing paragraph 
of the Government communique lhs.t the whole question of the constitution of the proposed 
University is open for consideration by this Commission, we are anxious to submit 
recommendations on certain points which appear to us to be of vital importance. 

' In the first place, the provision of a department of Islamic studies seems to mark a 
change of policy on the part of Government with regard to religious education. Ibis 
impression is confirmed by the following passage in the speech of Lord Hardinge on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation stone of the Hindu University at Benares:— 

“ The Education Commission appointed by Lord Ripon, while recognising that the 
declared neutrality of the State forbids it connecting the institutions directly „ 
. ma int a i n ed by it with any one form of faith, suggested the establishment of 
institutions of widely different types in which might be inculcated such forms 
of faith as various sections of the community may accept as desirable for the 
formation of oharaoter and the awakening of thought. That Commission 
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touched with an unerring finger the weakest spot in our existing system i tor, 
though something may he done by mental and moral discipline, and something 
by the precept and example of professors, these are but. shifting sands upon 
which to build character without the foundation, of religious teaching and the 
steadying influence of a religious atmosphere. My own personal conviction, 
strengthened by wbat I bave seen in other lands, is that education without 
religion is of little worth.” 

■Without entering upon any discussion on the merits of this change of policy we desire 
to point out that, while the religious needs and desires of the Muhammadan community 
are provided for in the Dacca scheme, the interests of other religious communities have 
dot received like recognition. We note that, at a later date, the scheme was modified 
so as to include a department of Sanskritio studies, which seems to show that this defeot 
had become apparent and that some attempt was made to rectify it in at least one direc¬ 
tion. But, a® regards provision for the religious needs and desires of the Christian com¬ 
munity, all that we know to have been contemplated is a college under private auspices 
and of a sectarian type suited to the needs of but one, and that a comparatively small, 
section of the community concerned. We refer, of course, to the tentative understanding 
arrived at between the Government of Bengal and the Oxford Mission. On thiB point it 
wifi be sufficient to add that, according to the Census of 1911, the Protestant Christian 
community of East Bengal included 11,709 Baptists and 2.23 j Anglicans. W’e submit 
that 'Government should recognise that the free Church Protestant community, 
which is five times as numerous as the Anglican, cannot accept an exchtsu e High Anglican 
institution as in any sense an adequate provision tor the higher education of the Protestant 
Christian community of East Bengal. The disproportion between the two sections of 
the community will be found very much greater if Assam be included m the area to be 
covered by the Dacca University. 

We think the ideal for a Christian college in the University to meet (lie need would 
be to establish it on a basis sufficiently broad to serve the general interests ot the whole 
community concerned. Representations made to the Oxford Mission with this end in 
view unfortunately proved abortive. This being the case, whether nr no the Oxford 
Mission College be established, an institution of the kind thus indicated is necessary to 
provide for the actual needs of the great majority of Protest ant Christians m the University 
area. 

With regard to the prevision of such a college the Christian community may, we 
think, with propriety claim from Government financial assistance similar to that accorded 
in the University scheme to the Muhammadan community, and it seems to us that great 
injustice will be done if such aid be not ultimately furthcoming. 

In the meantime, the Baptist Missionary Society has drafted proposals for the estab¬ 
lishment of a University hafi of residence as an integral part of the Dacca University 
aoheme. The hall thus to be founded would be broadly Christian m character, Christians 
of all denominations being eligible for appointment on the staff and council of manage¬ 
ment ; but, to secure permanence, the Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland would assume responsibility fo# the maintenance of the hall till such time a* it 
Is possible to secure such a legally constituted inter-denominational council or hoard of 
control as would commend itself to Government and the authorities of the University. 
It is proposed that the staff should consist of a warden and a tutor oi tutors, the idea 
being that the hall should arrange for the tutorial supervision of students in residence 
and, in addition, contribute to the general life and work of the University, in that its staff 
might deliver a limited number of lectures in some special subject or subjects approved 
by the University, either in the hall itself or elsewhere, as the University might deter¬ 
mine ; it being provided that any member of tbs staff so engaged should be. academically 
qualified, and be recognised by the syndicate for this purpose. The authorities of the 
ball would be empowered to make arrangements with one or more of the colleges of the 
University for the admission of students residing in the hall to recognised courses of 
lectures and practical instruction. The number of students resident in the hall, under¬ 
graduate and post-graduate, would be limited for the present to fifty, the aim bring to 
a»cure for each student individual attention from the warden and tutor*. It is under- 
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stood that the site and architectural plan of the hall would admit of the erection of such 
additional dormitories and iecture-rooms as might become necessary through the gradual 
■development of its activities. 

The advantages of such a University hail of residence will be obvious. First, it 
■would secure tutorial supervision of the kind recognised as particularly desirable in the 
■original draft of the scheme {vide Dacca University Committee Report, page 76). Secondly, 
as exercising, in some measure, collegiate functions, it would be virtually a Christian college 
in embryo and, therefore, capable of development in course of time into a fully equipped 
collegiate institution. Thirdly, a further, and, in the view of the Baptist Mission, a very 
important, advantage would be that it would aSord an opportunity to conserve and give 
permanence to the valuable work carried on for many years *for college students in the 
Baptist Mission Hostel. 

As regards ways and means we ask, in the firBt place, for the allocation of a site in the 
University area suitable for the erection of the proposed University hall of residence 
at such time as may be practicable in connection with the realisation of the University 
scheme as a whole. If it should not be found feasible, on account of financial stringency, 
for Government to find adequate funds for the erection of the necessary buildings, the 
desired end might bo secured by the aid of a contribution on the part of the Baptist 
Mission from moneys realisable by the sale of its present hoBtel and site. As a tempo¬ 
rary measure, however, involving comparatively little expense, one of the following 
alternatives might be adopted, m.. the allocation by Government of (tome building 
appropriately situated to serve the puritose in view, or the raising of the status of the 
present hostel so as to constitute it a university hall of residence. 

- In making these proposals primarily in the interests of the Christian < ommunitv the 
Baptist Mission has not, lost sight of the needs of non-Christian students whose parents 
may desire for them. the advantages of the influence and discipline of a Christian 
institution. These proposals would not debar a limited number of such students from 
admission. 

We also desire to point out the importance, in connection with the establishment of 
the new University, of giving full scope to the forces which have played so beneficent a 
part in the intellectual and moral life of India through the agency of educational institu¬ 
tions under Christian control. 4 

In conclusion, we arc able to state that these proposals not only have the full approval 
of the home board of the Baptist Missionary Society, but are also supported by the un¬ 
animous recommendation of the Bengal and Assam Representative Council of Missions. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

« 

fii) As I belong to Assam, and as the schools and oolleges there are under the Calcutta 
University, I would suggest that a small university be established at Gauhati 
to make the province autonomous. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

A second university in Bengal may bo desirable. But the university should be, 
as far as practicable, a self-governing institution, leaving room for Government supervi¬ 
sion where necessary, conducted mainly by persons having experience in teaching mid 
possessing intimate knowledge of Indian life and the needs and requirements of the 
■country. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

<i) We have considered the Dacca scheme. * 

It does not appeal to us as it distinctly favours a particular olass of students. 
A Moslem university self-contained no one can object to; but a public .nai-f 
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varsity open to different classes of students in which one of them is likely to 
receive more favourable treatment than another is extremely objectionable, 
especially in a oountry where Moslem and Hindu questions require very careful 
consideration, A local university is very desirable, but we are so short of 
funds, of teachers, of equipment, that we feel that the time has not arrived fat 
establishing local universities. Large and influential coEeges, like the Kriahna- 
gar College, have not their proper position owing to miserly treatment, and, 
unless one is quite sure of adequate educational grants, it is better not to 
think of them at present. Large benefaotions in the olden days largely depended 
upon religious feeling and faith. They are not attracted by the present educa¬ 
tional system. The people are poor and the middle classes have not much to 
spare. The eaU upon the richer classes is multifarious and often proves oppres¬ 
sive. The rich men of Bengal mostly do not live m their districts and it is 
felt that local sympathies are weakening. The cost of education of our people 
must be largely met from public revenues and, unless Government is prepared 
to retrench in other directions, the educational needs of our people will not be 
met satisfactorily. 

The Dacca scheme owes its birth to the partition of the province, the result of a 
mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment of a class was 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications aie provided for different 
classes of students. Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of 
different classes of teachers. The scheme does not seem to be financially sound. 
The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta Univeisity. 

Systems of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission have 
been adopted. We do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted 
in different parts of Bengal. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

(i) Yes; I heartily approve of the Dacca University scheme, under certain modi- 

D jr fications. Some of the objectionable features of the 

’’ ' ' original scheme have been given up, but some, unfor¬ 

tunately, remain. The attempt to manufacture a vernacular for Dacca should be 
abandoned- The different coEeges should not have separate services, i.e., 
different pay and prospects for their teachers. Teachers of Indian subjects (i.e., 
Sanskrit and Persian) in which few Europeans are available here as competent 
toaohers should not be treated as inferior to teachers of other subjects. 

The distinction between the Indian and the Provincial services should be abolished. 
Those who teach in coEeges should belong to one and the same service so that, 
unlike the lecturers under the present system, they may all be enabled to- 
meet the inteUeCtual requirements of a college teacher's life. 

(ii) Universities of the projected Dacca type cannot, at present, be established with 

Sen, P. jr. advantage outside Calcutta for the reason that they 

BiwtScSwyfcK C. wiM lack the necessary control of sufficiently enlightened 
Sea, ’ ’ public opinion on the spot, 

Chovdhnrf, B. K. 

Cbstfaujee, K. B. 

Bengal should possess at least five universities, with sharply distinguishing character*. 

_ Berhampuf and Rajshah i may well be seats of teaching 

B07, ' ’ and residential universities. Bankura, and Faridpur 

may, in future, be seats of similar universities. Tha unwieldy University of 
Calcutta should he split up as early a* possible. Financial considerations should 
not be raised against it. 
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Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(1) The Dacca University soheme has copied the Calcutta University regulation# 
regarding the general courses of study. For instance, it has adopted the 
divisions of the Calcutta University oourse in arts, as well as in science, and 
provided for six years’ residence and study with three examinations. An ex¬ 
amination at the end of the third year for some of the alternative subjects is 
also prescribed, thus multiplying examinations. Under the Dacca scheme also 
it is possible for a student to appear at the I. A. examination with such widely 
divergent and unconnected subjects as English, Bengali, mathematics, Sanskrit, 
and logic, and to obtain the B. A. degree with suoh a combination Of subjects 
as English, Sanskrit, and mathematics. As under the Calcutta University 
regulations, it permits a student of the 20th century to graduate without giving 
him an elementary knowledge of science. The principle of concentration and 
distribution m the selection of subjects has been ignored equally in the Calcutta 
and the Dacca schemes. My criticism of the Calcutta regulations would, therefore, 
apply equally to the Daoca University scheme so far as its courses of study are 
concerned. It is rather strange that a committee called upon to draw up a 
scheme for a better type of university should have taken the existing University 
as its model in order to facilitate the transfer of students from one university 
to the other. This, apparently, is the consideration which weighed most with the 
Daeoa University Commission in imitating the Calcutta regulations regarding 
the oourses of study and divisions in arts and science ; for we find the following 
passage in chapter VI of its report:—“ The Dacca University should adopt the 
length and division of the Calcutta oourse in arts and science, which are well 
suited to the students who begin their university career at the stage of develop¬ 
ment reached by a boy who has passed through a Bengal high school* 
Uniformity in this respect will also be convenient in the oaae of two universities 
whoso students, drawn from the same area, may sometimes be compelled to 
transfer from one university to the other”. 

I should like to add a few words regarding the B. A. honours oourse. The honours 
student of a subject is required to take the pass course in one other subject only, 
viz., English. The honours student in English is not required to study any other subjeot, 
or to take even the pass course in English, This scheme is objeotionable from many 
points of view. Most of the students would leave the University after graduating. They 
would be known as graduates of the University, and a graduate of the University should, 

I think, have at least the rudiments of culture. But culture is the product of a liberal 
education which imparts to students a knowledge of some at least of the main branches 
of study, in arts or in science. Education cannot be said to be liberal if it lays ton 
much stress on one branch of study to the exclusion or neglect of the other cognate 
branches. A student who, under this scheme, passes the B. A. examination with, 
honours in English will surely not have a good all-round education and English 
literature will have little abiding interest for him, apart from English history or the 
mam currents of philosophical thought. 

Probably the Commission was guided by considerations of specialised and advanced, 
study to be taken up later oa. But research or advanced work in a subject is not possible, 
and is likely to be barren of results unless it has been preceded by a thorough or fair 
acquaintance with the other cognate and oonneoted subjects. In estimating the value 
of a literary production it is not only necessary to know the influences of other literary 
works on it, out also the mfiucnoes of the times, of the economical, social, and political, 
history of the country and of the current philosophical tendencies of the age. The 
English honours course should, therefore, have included English history, European, 
history, and philosophy. 

Another objectionable feature of the Dacca University scheme is that it gives too 
touch power of control to Government and vouchsafes too little freedom to the University - 
®* such, In this country Government exercises supreme control over almost all 
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.public institutions which receive financial aid from the State and, as a matter of course. 
It hag supreme power over the universities. The control is justifiable in primary or 
secondary education the success oi which depends, to a large extent, on efficient adminis¬ 
tration and inspection since the number of schools and teaohers is very large and a uni¬ 
formity of standard becomes necessary. But none of these considerations applies to a 
university, and especially a residential university of the Dacca type. The convocation 
of this University would consist of learned men—professors and heads of colleges— 
Government would also nominate gentlemen interested in higher education and 
fit to give advice on educational matters. Students would be under their care. 
Surely such a body dught to be free to make rules and regulations for the adminis¬ 
tration of the University without being fettered by a Government department. I do not 
mean to suggest that Government should have no control over the University. The 
.general policy of the University, its constitution, its financial position ought to be 
accurately defined, and mav lie embodied in the Act of Incorporation (which oan’t be 
amended except by Government). But the University or its convocation ought to be 
free to make what alterations it likes in the regulations and the course^ of study, and 
also to appoint professors. In paragraph 6, page 133, we find that changes in the 
regulations would have uo effect unless sanctioned by Government. On page 130 the 
"Governor, as the chancellor, is given the power of appointing university professors. The 
•election of members to tho convocation is made s lbject ti his confirmation ; he is also to 
appoint external members to the governing bodies of the colleges and c infirm proposals 
•for the grant of honorary degrees. I am afraid the work of the University will bo seriously 
hampered and delayed by this necessity of obtaining th • Governor's sanction at every 
-step, as has often been the case in the Calcutta University. The Dacca University would 
•be too officialised. The colleges would be all Government colleges, the hostels, too, 
would be controlled by Government, the members of tho stall would be all Government 
officers, and the vice-chancellor would be a paid Government servant. All this leads 
one to fear that the pervading atmosphere of the University would be a close official 
atmosphere in which the Indian student would not be able to breathe freely, and in which 
ihe would not feel in his clement. It would be desirable, therefore, to have one or two 
private oolleges affiliated to the University and situated close to it. This would have 
been possible at the very beginning if Government had not proposed to take over the 
■Jagannath College. 

The steps taken to satisfy the claims of the Muhammadan population are also open 
to some objection. A separate electorate ot Muhammadan graduates has been created 
for returning members to convocation, provision has been made for the nomination of ten 
Muhammadan graduates by the chancellor, and, to crown all, the manufacture of Bengali 
books of a Muhammadan character has been recommended (page 31). If Muhammad¬ 
ans have any special educational needs the creation of the department of Islamic 
studies, the institution of degrees in Islamic studies, and the proposed Muhammadan 
college would sufficiently meet them. If it is desirable that Muhammadans should have 
their interests—if they have any such separate interests—safeguarded in the University 
it is also desirable that'there should not be any cleavage between the two great com¬ 
munities of Bengal- The best way of meeting tho two apparently conflicting ends would 
be to provide for the election of Muhammadans to the convocation by a mixed electorate 
■consisting of all sections of registered graduates recommended by Sir Rash Behary Ghosh. 
Nobody, however, will sympathise with the recommendation of the committee that 
■encouragement should be given to authors to write Bengali books of a Muhammadan 
character. We must remember that these books are meant for the use of university 
students and must be different from the trash which is produced by hack-work. Only 
works which will supply them with models of style and furnish them with specimen* of 
•elevated thought and sentiment ought to be prescribed. But good literature cannot be 
made to order,” and the selection of authors to bo entrusted with the delicate task of 
producing Muhammadan literature would bo difficult and must, in practice, lead to favour¬ 
itism. 

If by books of a Muhammadan character are meant works in which we get a glimpse 
of the great Islamic civilisation, the religious Zeal which inspired the early Muhammad- 
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ans, their administrative ability, their arts, architecture, their sense of beauty, we do not 
surely seek in vain for them amongst the standard productions of Bengali literature. 

The department of Islamic studies is an innovation. It will stimulate the study of 
Islamic culture, the literature, philosophy, and theology of the early Muhammadans. 
There are materials for the institution of an advanced, university course ui Islamic study 
in the systems which prevail in Madrassahs which he scattered all over the country. It is 
difficult to gay whether the recommendation for the creation of this department is a step- 
in the right direction, especially in a State university. It also seems to be against that 
spirit of cosmopolitanism and that ideal of culture which inspire modern thought. 
Students of Islamic theology, logic, and literature are as likely to be bigoted and 
intolerant as students of Hindu theology or Christian theology when their study is 
confined to a narrow groove of sectional literature. The commissioners say that Western. 
Methods of study and criticism would be applied to Islamic studies, but surely a 
better plan would have been to liberalise the course by the introduction of other systems 
of theology or other literatures side by side with Islamic subjects. 

If the commissioners think that the course of Islamic studies would not create pre¬ 
judice and narrowness, Burely, in fairness to Hindus, a department of Hindu culture 
ought to have been opened. The arguments for the stimulation of Islamic studies are, 
at least, equally applicable to the promotion of Hindu culture. The study of both suffers 
from a want of critical spirit and, to find out the element of truth contained in each of 
them, western methods of criticism need to be applied. The madrassahs correspond 
to the Sanskrit tola and students of the Me are as uncritical and intolerant as those 
of the madrassahs. By the creation of the department of Islamic studies students of 
Islamic theology and logic, with a slight knowledge of English, have been given an oppor¬ 
tunity of entering Government service and of rising to positions of affluence and dignity 
in life while Hindu students of Smriti and Darsanas are left in penury and obscurity. 

The college for the well-to-do classes is certainly open to strong objection. The 
well-to-do classes in Bengal, unlike the peers in England, are ease-loving and idle. Their 
only chance of improvement lies in imitating the examples of the painstaking and indus¬ 
trious middle class, and the more they come into contact with it the better. But the 
more they mix with their equals the greater their chances of degradation. It is certainly 
erroneous to look upon the son of a zemindar as a young zemindar, and it is objectionable 
to offer him luxuries while at school or college. But what is still more objectionable 
ia to put all young men of the well-to-do class in the same college and in the same 
hostel. However strict the discipline it cannot make up for the healthy example of 
hard-working middle-class young men struggling against poverty and distress and 
competing for high honours. When rioh men meet together they talk of horses and 
motor-cars, and not of their studies. The Chiefs' College in Central India has not 
been known to produce scholars or to promote liberal education. 

(ii) In America there ia a university in every State. In England a number of univers-- 
ities has grown up recently to supplement the work of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In comparison with these countries Bengal has little opportunity of imparting 
high education to her children. The Bengalis are highly intelligent and have 
aptitude for higher training. The tremendous rush to the existing oolleges shows 
clearly the popular demand for high education, and to satisfy this demand there 
ought to be more universities. 

But the new universities need not he copies of the Calcutta University, or even of 
the proposed University at Dacca. In both, the arts subjects and the theore¬ 
tical soiences have received greater attention than applied sciences and techno¬ 
logy. The new universities ought to specialise in the latter. 

I have not muoh experience of other parts of Bengal but, in North Bengal, Rajshahi. 
would be a suitable university town. There is already a first-grade college, with, 
hostels and laboratories. It stands on the Fnddah and is a healthy place. 
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-{0) Universities of the projected Dacca type oannot, with advantage, be established 
outside Calcutta for the reason that they will lack the necessary control of auffi-, 
ciently enlightened publio opinion on the spot. If, further, a costly professoriate 
Bke that suggested in question 1(a) is to be organised it can only be done by 
concentrating the resources of the entire province. The advantages of a compact 
residential university may be" secured in some measure by incorporating the 
Calcutta colleges in a special constitution, and reducing the oontrol over outside 
colleges exercised by the present University to an essential m i ni m um so that 
each of them may be a residential institution, with some degree of freedom in 
teaching and examination (see my reply to question 5). 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuotha Nath. 

fii) In the major provinces of India there should be a university in each revenue 
division and at least one university in each of the minor provinces. 


Bhattacharyya, H arid as. 

fii) It is quite possible, nay desirable, that a network of universities should be 
established all over the country, but tho following points should be considered in 
recommending the establishment of a university :— 

(а) Whether funds would be available from Government to make the university 

a tolerably Belf-contained institution. 

(б) Whether private liberality is likely to supplement Government grants. 

' fc) Whether students would be available. 

«J) Whether teachers of ability would be available. 

The universities of the future need not necessarily be of the Dacca type: a uni¬ 
versity of the present type has not yet outlived its usefulness. The only other 
possible university centre is perhaps Rajshahi In industrial and agricultural 
centres a university, with faculties of technology, agriculture, medicine, engin¬ 
eering, etc , might be established. Asansol or Kharagpur might be the centre 
of such a university. Rajsh&hi might be the centre of an arts university 
and, later on, Rangpur. The Dacca University Bhould be established soon, and 
Burma and Assam should have separate federal universities. 

I do not think that any other university of the arts type should be 
established now— 

(a) Unless Government is in a position to find the necessary funds. So tong as 
fiscal autonomy is not granted Bengal is not likely to get a substantial sub¬ 
vention for ha education. The grants to the Calcutta University, special 
and recurrent, are hardly sufficient for its growing needs and it is only the 
resourcefulness of some of its senators that has kept it from bankruptcy. 
It is better to have one good university than many imperfect ones. 

<&) Unless private charity is forthcoming. Inducement should be held out to rich 
men of the province to found a university and the university so endowed 
may he named after the principal donor and chairs may be founded in the name 
of other donors. The system of elective chancellorship may tempt some 
ruling princes to make handsome donations. 

(c) Unless there is a steady supply of students. Compulsory and free primary edu¬ 
cation and the multiplication of schools and colleges are likely to solve 
this difficulty. 

id) Unless good teachers are available. But this is not likely to be am insup erable 
difficulty. Bengal is intellectually rich enough to staff many more universities. 
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Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadliyaya Kauphasanna. 

I think there is no necessity for establishing a university at Dacca. The purpose 
of the university might be well served by establishing at Dacca such institu¬ 
tions as:— 

(a) One medical college. 

(i>) One engineering college. 

(c) A college for ladies. 

(/i) A college for technical education. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

(i) My answer to this will he found in the note on the Dacca University Committee’s 
Report which I had the honour to submit to the Commission while at Daoea— 
vide appendix, i nfrtn 

f ii) If universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme wfre to be established at all they 
could, with some advantage, be established at Gauh&ti, Chittagong, and Rajshahi. 


APPENDIX. 

.4 Note on the Dacca Vniixrsity Committee's Report. 

Taking it for granted that the foundation of the University at Dacca is very probable, 
my critioism of the scheme is more in a spirit of sympathy with, than antipathy to, the 
same. My object is to point out the wants and defects of the scheme and to suggest 
means for their supply and remedy. In short, my criticisms aim at the perfection of 
the proposed University. The utility of such a university (teaching and residential), 
founded on a sound basis and conducted on right lines, is undoubted, and. any discussion 
as ta the desirability and advisability of founding such a one may not be in place here. 

I propose to offer some preliminary remarks on the scheme first, and discuss the report 
in detail next. Though the foundation of the University seems almost certain still one 
point has to be considered before an unqualified assent can be accorded to it, viz., whether 
the foundation of a stnctly residential university is suitable to the condition of the educa¬ 
tion-seeking population, and whether it will not interfere with the spread of education in 
the country | in one word, whether the experiment will be wholesome and auooesrfuh 

The poverty of the Indian student is well known, and it has more than once been 
admitted by responsible authorities. 

The noble and avowed object of a university is to help the progress of high education, 
and not to obstruct or retard it. It seeks to raise the intellectual level of a nation to 
a higher plane. Its aim is to demolish all distinctions of caste, creed, and colour.' 14 
knows no difference between man and man on social score. It recognises only the in¬ 
tellectual distinction between man and man, and honours and respects only the nobility 
and superiority of geniuB and not of birth and wealth. It practically recognises the 
-equal rights of all men to enter the temple of learning. All the members of a university 
"belong to one class. They are all students—seekers after knowledge and truth. They 
should ah have one ideal, one aim, and one training. As long as they rem ain at the Uni¬ 
versity they should not have different ideals, different aims, and different training. They 
may have special training outside the walls of the University, otherwise the integrity of 
"the University will be touched and affected. Specialisation is not the province of a uni- 
■Verrity. 

The statement of the objects of the proposed University as contained in the report 
‘'■•ays that one object is to create a corporate life among the members of the University. 
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But it must be notioed at the very outset that the soheme as propounded in the report 
contains things which are contrary to the statement of objects. The establishment of a 
Muhammadan college and a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the attainment, 
of that object. The establishment of these two colleges will create a wide gulf between 
class and class and race and race and cause isolation, rather than help corporateness. 
It was not proper for the committee to propose the establishment of these two oollegea 
for they will destroy the solidarity and federacy of the University. The establishment of 
a college for the well-to-do classes will be fraught with evils which cannot now be fully and 
truly foreseen 'and categorically calculated. Among others it will have the effect of 
isolating and alienating an important section of the community from the rest, with Which 
it should have a close and intimate touch for the welfare and progress of the cemmunity 
as a whole. This will for ever destroy the future possibility of the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of those for whom it is intended. It will deprive them of the noble and envied 1 
priv9tege of becoming great thinkers and scholars, and the chance of ever reaching the 
summit of intellectual progress. Its moral effect wilMie degrading to them and to society. 

The result of the establishment of a Muhammadan college of the kind mentioned in 
(he report will be that one race will have a start which is denied to another. Ido the 
establishment of these two colleges should be denounced on all hands. 

If a Muhammadan college should be established at all then the first striking defect that 
we come across in the soheme is the absence of Sanskrit studies on the same lines from the 
departments of the University as proposed in chapter III of the report. Like the 
Madrassah students among Muhammadans there is a large class of studentB among 
Hindus who read Sanskrit in tola. To have been fair to the two communities a re¬ 
formed Sanskrifc-currioulum, combined with a thorough course of English, intended for 
Hindu students ought to have been, and should be, included m the scheme. A Hindu 
student trained in that course, like a Muhammadan trained in the other, will then have 
the opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make a good 
Government officer or a suits hie recruit for a learned profession. The omission of a depart¬ 
ment of Sanskrit studies will deprive a large section of the Hindu students of the oppor¬ 
tunity made available to the Muhammadan of making a good Government offioor or a 
suitable recruit for a learned profession. We do not Bee any reason for this distinction. 

The scheme is also defective as the proposed University will not have the power of 
conferring .law degrees upon students who shall read in the Dacca Law College. 

Without a department of legal studies the University will not be a self-contained one. 
Moreover, besides the apparent anomaly that students of one university will go in 
for the degrees of another the absence of a department of legal studies will materially 
retard the progress of legal learning in Eastern Bengal. 

A learned knowledge of the law, and an able and honest practioe of the same, is neces¬ 
sary for the security of the person and property of the subject. It is absolutely needed 
for the right administration of justice, which is the foundation of the peace, contentment, 
and prosperity of the community. In fact, the law is the protector of the rights of the 
people. The theory that a high degree of legal learning is not possible in a place where 
there is no high court is not correct. This is an unmerited slur upon the bars other than 
those of the high oourts. The mofussil courts and bars are now in close and Constant 
touch with the high courts through the Law Reports published by Government, private 
agencies, and enterprises. The excuse that the teaching of law' at Dacca is defective 
ought not to have prevailed with the committee in omitting this important department 
of studies from the scheme. The committee ought to have seen their way to make Hie 
teaching of law at Dacca efficient and perfect. It ought to have made provision for the 
recruitment of the best law professors from the local bar, as well as from abroad, by the 
offer of high and adequate salaries. 

The result would be that a number of the best lawyers would be produced in, and drawn 
to, Dacca and this would again improve the tone and ^strength of the already very efficient 
local bar. By this means the administration of justioe would be improved, ami a centre 
of high legal learning would be established in a part of the province which has immense 
possibilities of great development in the future. 
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The absence of an agricultural college from the scheme is another defect and draw¬ 
back. A modem university without a department of agricultural studies is wanting 
in <me of its most essential elements. Agriculture is the main resource of Bengal; and 
in these days of hard struggle for life the improvement of agricultural knowledge and the 
cultivation of agricultural science can alone solve the great poverty-problem o) India 
which has hitherto taxed the genius of Government and the best thinkers and economists 
of the country. If we consult the histories of the universities in countries other than 
India we find that great importance is naturally and necessarily attached to the cultiva¬ 
tion of agricultural knowledge. 

America abounds in agricultural colleges. Germany alone can boast of as many as 
20 agricultural colleges. It must be a sad omission that Eastern Bengal should not 
have a fully-equipped agricultural college at Dacca. The omission seems to be the sadder 
when we remember that Eastern Bengal can afford ample opportunities and facilities for 
the study of agricultural science. 

A modem university should be an up-to-date thing and provide for the needs 
of the times. It should be based upon the broadest of bases and conducted on 
modern progressive lines. It should not only be founded upon past experience, but 
should have a forward look too. Upon the committee’s own admission a fully-equipped 
medical college is an absolute need of Eastern Bengal. The committee ought not to have 
met this want only half-way. There is a great want of well-trained medical men in the 
interior of the country where medical men turned out by the college will find ample field 
for their practice. So the establishment of a well-equipped medical college at Dacca will 
supply a great and lon^-felt want, and relieve Government of the pressure put upon it 
for Government service by graduates holding degroes in other branches of learning. Who 
is there with the least experience of the country and is not aware tHht every year millions 
of people fall victims to cholera, smallpox, and fell diseases for utter want of medical 
treatment ? The establishment of an aijurveclic college ought also to have occupied the 
thought and attention of the committee in connection with the establishment of a new 
university at Dacca. It is high time that Government recognised the Indian systems of 
medicine which are highly scientific and ancient and eminently suitable to the require¬ 
ments of the people of this country. An additional engineering college at Dacca, like the 
one at Sibpur, is greatly wanted and demanded by the Eastern provinces. 

The existence of two universities in one and the same province and under one and the 
same Government is undesirable for reasons that are too obvious. This will cause 
incanvenience to parents and guardians who come from other parte of Bengal, but are 
temporary residents in the town of Dacca, in connection with service, trade, or profession. 
These parents and guardians will have to send their boys and wards to a university where 
they will be away from them and where there will be none to take care of them. Similar 
inconvenience will occur to parents and guardians in Eastern Bengal who will temporarily 
reside in other parts of Bengal under similar circumstances. In order to avoid this diffi¬ 
culty 1 would suggest that there should be a college at Dacca affiliated to the University 
of Calcutta. The fact that the colleges outside the town of Dacca will remain affiliated 
to the Calcutta University will be another source of anomaly. Students in two neigh¬ 
bouring districts, nay, in two neighbouring villages, may happen to hold degrees of 
two different universities. In matters of appointments the authorities of the Dacca 
University will be naturally inolined to recommend students of their own univers¬ 
ity, ignoring the claims of those of the other university in the province and thus 
candidates having equal or better claims may be superseded. Difference in standards, 
of studies and examinations will, naturally, create difference in the value of the degrees 
conferred by the two universities. Differentiation in the value of the degrees will gradually 
lead to different estimates of the degree-holders, and this will occasion a difficulty in the 
selection of candidates for offices in the various departments of Government service. 
Therefore, if a college is retained at Dacca, affiliated to the Calcutta University, the college 
standards of the Dacca University ought to be the same as those of the Caioutta University, 
though the former may be a teaching one. The examinations ought to be the Bame in 
both so that transfer from the one to the other may be possible. Besides, what appears 
hem the committee’s report to be most urgent is the establishment of a residential an# 
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teaching system, and to meet this desideratum it is not necessary to establish a different 
and new university. The establishment oi teaching and residential colleges under the 
old University may suffice for the purpose. ' Among the advantages to be derived from 
a teaching and residential college one is that students resident at the University will 
have private tuition. Besides this advantage, and the professorial supervision, the teach¬ 
ing and residential system has no other particular charm. Tor, colleges even uod« 
a nun-residential university oannot but be teaching, and a university should not be 
considered to have a separate existence apart from its affiliated oolleges. 

As to the subjects of studies the omission of agricultural and commercial subjects 
seems to be a grave one. Greek and Latin ought to have been included in the subject# of 
studies. Th*y are necessary for the study of law, medicine, and philosophy. They ate 
algo necessary for the study of ancient civilisation, literature, comparative philology, 
theology, and mythology. 

Bali is most important and greatly necessary as it is the only key to the vast body of 
Buddhistic literature, which is a rich repository of the theological, etlucal, architectural, 
medical, and chemical lore. 

Bengali is solely a Hindu literature inspired by Hindu beliefs and. traditions and 
animated and imbuod with Hindu ideals. So any attempt at Muhammadanisation of the 
. same is viewed with grave apprehension. It may affect the very nationality of the Hindu 
race- It may impair the integrity of the national instinct and ultimately undermine 
the foundation of national faith. The idea is shocking. The faith and life of a nation are 
enshrined in its literature. From a mere literary point of view, too, Bengali books of 
Muhammadan character, as suggested in the report, will deiile the Bengali language and 
the well of pure Bengali literatura 

An Anglo-Ssnskrit course, as suggested above, should be introduced. The history of 
Greece, and Indian philosophy should also he taught. 

The provision that an oral examination will determine whether a candidate should be 
passed or not is not a wholesome one. The result will be baneful and disastrous. 

The provision that students who fail at the intermediate examination may be read¬ 
mitted to the course for an extra year if the readmissions do not exceed twenty' per cent of 
the total number of students in the second year will cause hardship. Where will the 
refused ones go to f 

The provision of two educational services, viz. —the Indian and the Provincial—is ob¬ 
jectionable. If there should be any such diversion it is not easy to see-why the Jagaimath 
College should not have Indian educational service men for English, mathematics, and 
history. The scheme, as laid down, shows that all colleges will be in a manner Govern¬ 
ment colleges. 

That a college should be the unit of university life and organisation is a good idea a«d, 
in realisation of the same, there should be a common dining-hall in every college for stu¬ 
dents of thoBe castes and classes whose touch does not desecrate water. 

The provision that the Dacca College will have eight free studentships and the Jagan- 
nath and the Muhammadan eighteen each does not seem to be fair. The numbers at 
the latter two colleges appear to be disproportionate. 

The number of free studentships should be proportionate to the number of paying 
students in a college. 

The residential system will, in the first instance, be a costly thing. A system that 
is sought to he introduced should be suitable to the conditions, and within the means 
and reach, of those for whose benefit it is intended. A striot enforcement of the system 
will narrow the range of the University and the field anff Bphere of its operations and 
activities. Many willing and promising students will be debarred from entering the 
University by reason of poverty, which is daily on the increase in the country. The result 
will be a great national calamity. It will defeat the very object of the University as it 
will interfere with the spread of high education. The committee seems to be conscious 
that the system is not wholly suitable to the present conditions of the country, as they have 
relaxed the system in the case of colleges other than the Dacca College. This implies 
that Iras residence at other oolleges will do. That, again, argues that residence at ft college 
is not absolutely necessary and it may be done without. This is, again, evidenced by the 
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relaxation of the system in the case of Muhammadan students by the provision in their 
report that Muhammadan Btudents -will be showed to live, as before, in private houses 
away from a college, under the old jagir system or otherwise. A similar relaxation of the 
system ought to have been provided for in favour of Hindu students who live upon private 
oharity. In another way, many students will be refused admission by reason of the 
provision that in the matter of admission preference should be given upto the limit of 
accommodation to those who intend to reside in a college. The residential system implies 
t'.at a student should have the best opportunities, or none at all, or the best food, or no 
food at alL This principle does not seem to be sound. The aim of a university should 
not only be intension, but extension. It should not only look to the improvement of 
the national genius, but to its spread and diffusion as well. It cannot neglect quantity 
' altogether. The greater the number of educated men and women in a country, the greater 
is the quantity of its intellectual assets. 

Besides, a man’s education is not, and cannot, be finished in the University. It simply 
gives a start to, and lays the foundation of, a man’s education, to be continued and built 
upon in afterlife by private exertion. So, if the University can furnish a man with an 
intellectual capital and stock-in-trade to improve upon the same outside the college walls 
in afterlife by private studies its objeot will have been fulfilled- In pursuance of this 
principle, in America all possible facilities are given to students for receiving university 
education. Sometimes, college and university rules are relaxed in favour of poor students, 
Who are required to work abroad out of college hours for gain to maintain them at 
college. In agricultural districts colleges are sometimes held only for half a day and they 
are sometimes wholly closed in the sowing and harvest seasons in order to enable 
students from the agricultural classes to help their parents in the work of cultivation. 
The aim of these universities appears to be the spread of education by all means. They 
regard substance more than form. Besides, the residential system is not wholly a 
faultless one. Under this system, a member of the University will, indeed, have the 
advantage of private tuition and wholesome college influence. But home influence is 
not to be overlooked altogether, and in many countries the residential system has already 
begun to be looked upon with disfavour. The advantages of a residential system do not, 
in all cases,•compensate for the loss of home influences. Certainly, teaching and residen¬ 
tial universities are going to be established in India u;>on the model of the Oxford and 
Cambridge universities in England. Can it be expected that foreign professors will have 
the same amount of intellectual and social sympathies with their foreign pupils as the 
professors at Oxford and Cambridge naturally have for theirs ? Free sympathy alone can 
open the mind of the teacher to give, and that of the taught to receive. As has already 
been remarked, the name • teaching university ’ has no charm in it; for all universities 
are, virtually speaking, more or less teaching through their colleges though they do not 
auume that high-sounding name. 

The payment of establishment oharges of Rs. 2-8 per month by a student throughout 
the year is too much, and not reasonable. 

Religious instruction in the University on general theology and universal ethics and 
morality ought to have been provided for. A godless education is no education. It 
cannot lay any sound foundation for character-building. By this I do not mean to say 
that the text-books prescribed by the University, if read in a religious spirit, cannot, to a 
great extent, supply the want of separate arrangement for religious and moral instruction. 
But, for aught we know, eaok English, Scottish or Irish university has a church or churches 
attached to it. 

I must frankly admit that I fail to see the reason of indenting for offioers for physical 
training from either England or America, for they ere available in India as well. 

As to the subjeots for the college or university debating clubs I fully agree that the 
subject and the tone should not be unsuitable. But, at tire same time, I hope that 
healthy politics is not meant to be excluded under the cover of the vague provision above 
referred to, and I venture to suggest that healthy politios, like other subjects, should be 
a subject of debate. 

One feature of the Women's College that is sure to meet with public disapprobation 
Is the provision that the lady superintendent of the school should be the principal of the 
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college and the professor of English literature Bhonld be an English lady-graduate. The 
college is intended chiefly for the education of Indian female students and a qualified 
Indian lady who is well acquainted with the manners and customs of the country and the 
ways, habits, and needs of Indian women should, if available, be the professor of English. 

This rule should he so changed that a well-qualified Indian lady-graduate, when avail¬ 
able, may be appointed. 

The proposal for the location of the present Eden High School and the college far 
women in the same building and within the same premises is opposed to the very sound 
modem theory that schools and colleges should be separately located ; that younger 
and more tender schoolboys and girls should not be allowed to mix with the older college 
boys and girls. The committee has also recognised that principle by making provision, 
not only for the separate looation of schools, but their location in a separate quarter of 
the town altogether. 

Drawing and painting should be included in the subjects of studies in the college 
for women. 

The foundation of a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the very genius 
of the proposed university whioh professes to aim at corporate life. The phrase “ well- 
to-do classes ” is vague and indefinite. It also implies that there are other classes who 
are not well to do. Such a distinction and division in a university is not at all desirable. 
The provision that it is not necessary that all students of the college should read for the 
degrees of the University at once shows that it should not be a part of the University. 
There is no necessity for such a college. A college like this will be a bad example to the 
other colleges. The different studies and training proposed for the students and for the 
well-to-do classes assume that their minds are inferior to those of the other classes and 
that their minds do not stand in need of equal cultivation and improvement with those 
of the other classes. A university has no right to impress such a stigma of intellectual 
inferiority upon such an important section of the community. The result will be that 
their intellectual poverty will be perpetuated for ever and their intellectual capacity 
dwarfed for good. It will be a great loss to society. A scheme which will lead to 
such a disastrous result should be denounced and deprecated by all men. The 
tendency of modem civilisation is to destroy artificial and conventional distinctions and 
create a common intellectual and social platform for all mankind. The effect of the 
foundation of a college like the proposed one will be the opposite of that. The 
foundation of a college like ihe one proposed will lead to the intellectual and social 
isolation of those classes from others with whom they should bo in close touch, and this 
will not be for the welfare of society. Social and intellectual isolation will lead to 
social and intellectual alienation and estrangement and that, again, will lead to social 
hatred; and the students of the college for the well-to-do classes will, in time, oome to 
think that they belong to a superior order of human beings and look down upon others 
and hate and despise them. Social isloation will lead to stoppage of social intercourse, 
and this will affect, their humanity. 

Another baneful result of the system will be that many people, out of a false feeling 
of vanity for passing as members of the well-to-do classes, will be tempted to send their 
boys to the college for education. This cannot befit their condition in life and the cost 
will be beyond their means so that it will ultimately prove disastrous to them. Besides, 
students who are ease-loving and averse to hard work, though not in good circurv stanoes, 
will seek admission thereto to the great prejudice pf their future prospects in the world. 
Again, parents and guardians will be tempted to send their boys and wards to this college 
in expectation that they will come out of the University with a badge of respectability 
which may stand them in good stead in the competition for Government appointments. 
This will, again, place graduates of other classes at a disadvantage. Moreover, 
there appears to be no good reason for the establishment of such a college when it is 
remembered that in English and other foreign universities princes and peasants read 
together at the same college. The goddess of learning does not make any distinction 
between a prince and a peasant. Her favourites are only those who are her truest votaries. 
This is carrying the Indian caste system too far. The proposal few meeting the cost of 
founding such a college with the fees in deposit in the coUeotoratee of Eastern Bengal and 
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Assam is not fair. The money does not belong to the zemindars alone. It belongs mostly 
to the small talukdare and tenure-holders, and their money Bhould not he spent on a 
college for the benefit of the zemindars and other rioh men while their own sons will be in 
colleges which will not have the benefit of this money. 

It should strongly be opposed that, the B. I. ,S.'s and M. I. S.’s should be regarded as 
equivalent to B. A.’s and M. A.’s, and a mitted to the B. L. course. Otherwise, if 
the proposed scheme, though most undesirable, be adopted at all, then degrees similar 
to those of the B.I. and M. I. should be instituted for the graduates of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
College, suggested before, and they should be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of 
B. I. S. and M. I. S. for Government appoint nents and admission to the B. L. course. 

There is a very hard provision in the scheme that pass B. A.’s shall not be entitled to 
go in for the M. A. examination. 

Though in my criticism of the administration of the University it must not be forgotten 
that all universities in India are State universities and more or le«R officialised, and though 
it should not be denied that Governvnent should have some control over them, still I 
most humbly venture to suggest that the share of control of the people should be larger. 
The object of the proposed University is to supply the needs of the people, and the people 
themselves know better than others what their real needs are and how fhey can be best 
supplied. Their education should be adapted to their needs, and should be suitable and 
congenial to the genius of the nation. Therefore, the guide and control of the policy of 
education' should be mainly in the hands of the representatives of the people. Government 
interference should not step in unless and until that policy is sought to be made hostile 
to the interests of Government- Upon these principles the non-official and elected ele¬ 
ment should predominate over the official and nominated dement on* the convocation and 
council of the University, and the el ■etion should l'e with the people represented by 
graduates of the University. The number of elected members, viz., twenty-five, is insuffi¬ 
cient. A special representation of Muhammadans on the convocation, as well as on the 
council, of the University is objectionable. A paid vice-chancellor is objectionable as 
he will be more a servant of the Government than of the University and more under the 
control of the former than of the latter. 

There is a sad drawback in the scheme, viz. :—that the existing graduates (B.A.’s and 
M.A.’s) of ten years’ standing will not hereafter be entitled to be fellows or voters of the 
University. There is no valid ground for this exclusion. 

Two persons should not be appointed by the chancellor, hut elected by the graduates. 

The Director of Public Instruction should not have any control over the University. 
He should not be the official visitor. 

Thore should not be two separate pens for European and Indian officers. That will 
lead to create invidious distinctions and jealousy which will tend to affect the devotioD 
of the officers iii the provincial service to the work of the University, and that will tend to 
the injury of the Bame. 

The committee’s report says that the progress of Muhammadan education should 
be an important aim of the University. The University should not be grudged that aim, 
but it would be well if the committee were inspired by the same generous desire for giving 
a further impetus to Hindu education. It is earnestly hoped that the tendency of the 
University will not be to make Hindus lose the distance they have already made 
good so that they may be overtaken by their Muhammadan brethren. Hindus do 
not grudge Muhammadans rapid progress in the race of education. What they object 
to is that they should be hampered. 


Biss, E. E. 

(i) In 1915 I was on special duty for two months in connection with the Daoca 
University scheme. At the end of 19161 was again put on special duty In this 
connection. My postponement report of the 21st March, 1917, is before the 
Commission, and my views have been stated on pages 16 and 17 of that report. 

I consider that the original scheme for a university at Dacca included, among others, 
one fundamental mistake. The college, by which was meant an institution teach- 
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ing at least up to the B. A. standard, was taken as the unit of university life. A 
university composed of collogos so defined would find itself involved in several of 
the evils inherent in affiliating organisations, even if all the colleges chanced to bo 
in close proximity to each other. It appears to me that at Dacca it is possible, 
and eminently desirable, to centralise all university teaching (by whioh I mean 
teaching above the intermediate standard), and to put it definitely under the 
direct control of the University authorities. 

Work below that standard should not be regarded as anything more than advanced 
school work, and the University should get rid of it by throwing it on the schools 
as soon as possible. Even in my own time (about 1900) the University of 
Clasgow still retained what were called “ junior classes ” in certain subjects. 
These classes did not count towards graduation, but were conducted by the 
University to make up for the deficiencies of the country schools. They served 
their time and have passed, but in Bengal such classes are still necessary. These 
junior classes should be conducted by the colleges, only under the general control 
of the University, and should be carefully differentiated from the first from the 
true work of the University. 

What I have said above must not be taken to mean that I want to abolish the college 
as the unit of university lile. What is required is that its functions should "be 
newly defined. The college should be responsible for the whole teaching and 
training of the junior students. It should be relieved of all formal teaching work 
above the intermediate stage. The college authorities should still bo responsible 
to guardians and to the University for the discipline and general progress, ns" well 
as for a substantial part of the tutorial work of their senior students. This 
would give a social and intellectual stamp to each college, and would sqve it 
from becoming a mere boarding-house. By attaching all the ordinary univers¬ 
ity teachers to one or another ot the colleges the system would tend to give them 
a direct interest in some of the under graduates not in their own classes. At the 
same time, every student would find himself a member of a comparatively small, 
and easily realisable, social institution without the aid of which he would find no 
place in the University. 

The college, as outlined above, might consist of one hostel, or a number of hostels 
grouped for some special common purpose. By this means a small community 
would be enabled to develop its own ideals, and students, while reaping the 
advantage of this special training, would find a w ider scope in the general life of 
the University and in such institutions as the union and the department of 
physical education. 

The retention of the college in this modified form is also desirable from the point 
of view of the traditions which have already been built up round the existing 
colleges. Any departure from the policy of retaining colleges as such would, I 
think, involve a breach of the spirit ot the trust of the Jagannath College. 

It has been suggested that the Jagannath College might conceivably remain in its 
present situation in affiliation w ith the University of Calcutta. I have lived 
some seven years in Dacca and know the circumstances of the city and the con¬ 
gested area round the Jagannath College. This area, contains, in addition to the 
college, several schools whose pupils number, I believe, between three and four 
thousand. Many neighbouring parts of the city arc unsavoury, both physioally 
and morally, and I should most sincerely deploro any proposal which would 
perpetuate the existing state of things. Further, the retention of the college 
would not merely perpetuate, but would accentuate, the difficulties of the situa¬ 
tion. People who axe bent on the acquisition of degrees for their sons, rather 
than on their education, would use every effort either to incjfaso-the present 
overcrowding of the classes of the Jagaanath College, or to institute one or more 
additional colleges of a similar kind which would further their ends. I shall have 
proposals to make is a later answer which should, I think, make suitable pro¬ 
vision for the needs of the class of parents to whom I have referred. 
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My present duties are those of the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education in Bengal. This fact in itself, apart from other con¬ 
siderations, is sufficient to justify me in stating here that, whatever the cause, 
the Muhammadans, who number more than half the population of Bengal, have 
never been represented in any adequate sense on the syndicate and senate of 
the University of Calcutta. In this connection, I would refer the Commission to 
the proceedings of the Ali-India Muhammadan Educational Conference which 
held its sitting in Calcutta during the Christmas holidays in 1917. The Univers¬ 
ity was originally promised to the Muhammadans at the time of their serious 
disappointment when the repartition of Bengal took place. The foundation of 
their special hall was postponed (after the foundation-stone had actually been 
laid) in view of the greater things which were to have developed to their 
advantage. Up to the present they havo not been able to realise any very 
special advantage in Dacca. 

The population oi Eastern Bengal is overwhelmingly Muhammadan. Dacca is the 
metropolis of that population and an ancient capital of Muhammadan rule. 
Though they are still backward educationally, and because they are unable, for 
the present, to hold their own in the sphere of higher education, it is of the 
very greatest importance to them that a firm foothold in, and a fair proportion 
of the control of, the Dacca University should be secured to them, the former by 
the foundation of a Muhammadan oollege, whose staff will be second to none in 
the University, and the lattor by legislation. 


Biswas, Chahu Chandra. 

(i) I have no observations to make on the Dacca University except to say that it should 
be started as a purely residential and teaching university, limited in its terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction to Dacoa only, as an experiment on what are hitherto untried 
lines in the modern educational system of the country. 

(ii) I would favour the establishment of more universities only if, and where, the condi¬ 
tions essential to. and favouring the growth of, true university life are realised. 
1 do not think there are at present any centres in Bengal which cal for, or 
would support, an independent university. The domand for a new university 
cannot be artificially created. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. G'. H. 

(2) It is, in my opinion, essential that other universities should be created within 
the Presidency. The present centralisation of all power in Calcutta has an 
unwholesome effect both on education ^nd on the public life of the province. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

(i) I do not think that there should be a different oollege for the aristocratio part 
of our population. As it is the aristocrat is born within luxurious surroundings 
and, if he is to get similar surroundings while a student as well, his future will be 
certainly deplorable. A college must be a leveller; a student must not be treated 
differently from his set simply because ne happens to lie bom Of aristocratio 
parents. All students must be treated alike and, if a student wishes to be treated 
as an aristocrat, let him be so treated by virtue of his worth and merit. 

(ii) Gauhati would be a good place, but we must wait for fifteen or twenty years for 
a university. We must first have some of our own men highy (rained in the 
different universities before we have one of our own here. In the meantime 
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however, my emphatio submission is that ABBara should be very strongly re¬ 
presented in the Calcutta University. There are many capable non-official 
gentlemen who could represent Assam most adequately. There should be erf 
least three Assamese non-official representatives. 

Considering the size o£ Assam there is ample room for a first-grade college in Upper 
Assam—say in Jorhat or Dibrugarh. When Assam has a university of her own this 
college should also be affiliated to that university. 


Bose, B. C. 

* 

<ii) To multiply universities in the presidency would be sadly subversive of aU 
uniformity in matters of education. This heterogeneity would be without any 
corresponding benefit; on the other hand, it would impose new and useless 
restrictions on students. For, suppose Jessorc and Khulna fall under the 
jurisdiction of two different universities, and a family lias to migrate from one 
town to the other—a common enough occurrence—surely the education of the 
children will be much embarrassed ; and it is quite plain that the frequency 
and enormity of such embarrassments will be directly proportional to the 
number of universities within the same boundaries. A student who may have 
to remain in different places at different stages of his early life already finds 
difficulties enough in continuing his studies ; and it would be wrong to increase 
them unnecessarily. 

Moreover, no university can exist without sufficient funds, nor without a good 
many educated, talented, and disinterested worshippers of knowledge. But, the 
indigence of the people here is awful, and the privilege of being well-cultured 
falls to the lot of a very low percentage of the population. The establishment 
and maintenance of a number of universities would put too great a strain on 
the scanty resources—both pecuniary and intellectual—of a province like Bengal. 
Though it may be better off in both these respeots than some of the other pro¬ 
vinces of India it unquestionably presents a dismal appearance in comparison 
u#h England and other advanced countries of the West. In a place like Bengal 
a multiplicity oj universities would affect the efficiency of them all. It is far better 
to have one fully efficient university than a number of inefficient ones. 

It will, besides, be remembered that at first the Calcutta University bad jurisdic¬ 
tion over the whole of Northern India up to Peshawar (which comprised the 
then Presidency of Bengal). It was only in the eighties of the last century that 
the provinces in the North-West began to have their own universities ; but there 
was free exchange of alumni, and their students could claim membership of the 
Calcutta University as well. Then, in the beginning of this century, the Univers¬ 
ities of the Pun jab and Allahabad were altogether separated from their mother 
University. The principle of disintegration has, of late, made giant stride*, 
culminating in the establishment of the Patna University this year. In view of 
the rapid rate at which the geographical sphere of the Calcutta University has 
• been narrowed dotm recently it seems highly undesirable to carry the process any 
further or to split up the province itself between two or more universities. 
Even the Dacca University, a scheme for which so muoh has already been 
developed, is not called for by the present situation. 


Bose, Habakanta. 

(I) The Dacca University scheme, as now modified, owing to the financial stress of the 
State, is a comparatively modest one. A big and populous town like Dacca has 
certainly a need for more colleges; but the establishment there of a univeraty 
including a college for women and one for Islamic study, appeara to be a work of’ 
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doubtful utility The large sum of money to be spent on it annually might 
more profitably be applied to technical education, which la one of the crying 
wants of the province. The establishment at Dacca of a central agricultural 
institute with branches at other important district headquarters, of a medical 
college, {.rid an engineering oollege might do more good to the people; the 
establishment of a school of forestry at Darjeeling, of a school of mining at 
Asansol, and of a school of naval engineering (including a department for ship¬ 
building) at Chittagong or Kidderpore might help to develop the industrial skill 
of our young men. 

< 11 ) The cultural condition of any place m the province outeide Calcutta does not seem 
to me favourable to the growth of a university now nor in the near future. I 
should like to see, instead of a university, at least one well-conducted arta 
oollege established in each district to meet the growing demand for higher educa¬ 
tion. ■* 

-.— 

BASE, Khudi Ram. 

<i) The Dacca University scheme has yet to be a/cut accompli It has certain attractive 
features of its own But it would hardly essay, from the view-point of diffusion 
of culture, “ the greatest good of the greatest number ”. It aims at the better¬ 
ment of the educational interest* and prospects of sections and classes m detri¬ 
ment to those of the large school going population of the Eastern province, 
(u) A further decentralisation of the university education in these provinces is hardly 
fitted to make for the betterment of its prospects. Quite a healthy competition 
has sprung up between East Bengal and West Bengal students under the 
enlightened control and discipline of the University of Calcutta, and this has 
unquestionably been making for the betterment of educational prospects and 
the interests of both The sort of academic partition sought to be essayed by the 
contemplated move appears to be * little too premature. 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

"We do not considor that the educational problem of Bengal can ever be solved m a 
satisfactory manner by a single university We think that the Burdwan division 
might, for example, have its own university, and that other areas might be provided 
for m a similar manner 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

l(ll) It is very doubtful if the resources of the country would be sufficient for the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of a number of universities either now or in the near 
future It would be preferable if the one we have be placed on a sound footing. 
I would consider it to be a better arrangement if, instead of a plurality of uni¬ 
versities leading to a depreciation of the degrees, we could have denominational 
schools and colleges at important centres, with a single central university teaching 
the poet-graduate curriculum. 


Chaxsavarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

(ii) I think a small university of the residential type can be usefully opened at 
Chittagong town. 

It may consist of^ 

(a) The present Government college, With arts and science courses. 

(b) An tided arts college, managed by a non-Government committee. 
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(c) An agricultural college, with special classes in tea and jute. [Tea is grown in- 
Chittagong, Tippera, and the adjoining district of Sylhet, while Tippera is 
one of the largest jute-growing areas in Bengal ] 

Id) An engineering college, with special teaching in shipbuilding and naval en¬ 
gineering, [Chittagong, Noakhali, and Bakarganj supply a large number of 
boat-builders and boatmen. A large number of them goes out to sea as lascars. 
Several of them rise to be mates and serangs of inland vessels. Shipbuild¬ 
ing still survive; m Chittagong Consequently, marine training can usefulljr 
be taught in its higher branches in this college.] 


Chakravabti, Vanamali. 

( 11 ) Small residential universities are unsuitable to the present conditions in Bengal, 
especially because professors and students could not meet on termsof social! 
equality. Such universities might lead to greater estrangement between Euro 
peans and Indians 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Ktjmar. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme provides for a residential and teaching university. 
A teaching and residential university is, no doubt, higher and nobler than a mere 
examining body But the former has its limitations in India and it is more than 
doubtful whether, regard being had to the conditions obtaining m India and espe¬ 
cially the financial stringency brought about by the war, it will, on the whole, be 
desirable to establish residential and teaching, in preference to federal, universities. 
It would be impossible to indefinitely multiply such universities, and the result 
will be to retard the expansion of university education. It should be borne in 
mind that there must be a wide surface before wc can have depth. In the next 
place, it is doubtful if the proposed ur.-versity at Dacca will not mean deprivation 
to a large section of the Moslem community of the benefit of university education 
owing to their poverty and the heavier tuition and hostel expenses which will have 
to be borne. In any case, provision should be made foi non collegiate students 
as all would not agree to send their boys to the college bostels 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

4 

(i) I have not seen the Dacca scheme. 

(li) I think teaching universities can, and ought to, be established eventually at 
Dacca, Chittagong, Rangpur, or some other town for the traot north of the Ganges, 
and possibly at Burdwan or Asansol for the western districts. 


Chatterjee, Kai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) I was a member of the Dacca University Committee and signed the report. 
That wa3 in 1912. Since then things have changed considerably in Daoca and in 
Bengal and call for educational readjustment of a different kmd from that 
advocated in the original scheme. The number of students Booking university 
education has greatly increased. Consequently, general interest in educational 
problems has been aroused. The development of the Calcutta University, both 
achieved and contemplated, and the inevitable territorial restriction that ia 
fecund to follow, have created a now situation for the colleges outride Calcutta. 
The desire for equality of status among teachers has been growing stronger 
every day and has found some recognition m the report of the Publio Service* 
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Commission. Colleges which were able to cope with the new demand* 
developed very rapidly. 

Circumstances of a very different kind have led Government to modify, more than 
once, the original scheme of the Dacca University and it has now been placed in the 
hands of the Calcutta University Commission to be reconsidered. No doubt, the 
changes that the Commission may advocate for the Calcutta University will, to 
a certain extent, react on, and determine the scheme for, a university at Dacca. 
Under these ciroumstanees, I shall speak freely on the subject. 

The 'position of the Jagannath College in the University. 

When the Dacca University Committee was sitting the Jagannath College was on 
the threshold of a new career. 

Sinoe then the total number on its rolls has increased 25 per cent and the number in 
the third, and fourth-year classes has increased 32 per cent. The stall has been almost 
doubled. The results achieved by the college in the B. A. under honours and “ distinc¬ 
tion ” compare very well with those of the Dacca College, as will be seeg from the state¬ 
ment supplied to the Secretary [See Appendix). Dunng the recent troublous times the 
oollego was able to establish and keep up a reputation for sound teaching and discipline 
and, in these respects, is second to none among the privately-managed colleges of the 
Presidency. 

In the original scheme the Jagannath College has been relegated to an inferior position 
in buildings, staff, and scope of teaching. For that there is not the shadow of justifica¬ 
tion, at least at the present time. Whatever shape the new University may take the 
status of the two existing colleges should he the same in buildings, equipment, staff, 
scope of teaching, and jlowers and privileges. The moral effect of any inequality in these 
respects will be disastrous to the interests of good education in the University. Rather 
than remain branded with inferiority it were much better that the college ceased to exist. 
The chairs of the Jagannath College should, in dignity, variety, and number, he similar to 
those of the Dacca College. Where two sets of men are doing the same kind of work 
with equal success it would bo unfair to deal with them differently. 

Type of the University. 

The Dacca University was meant to be the first experiment of a purely teaching univers¬ 
ity in this country. The group of noble buildings that, are available for the purpose will 
make it the most finely-housed university in .India. It would seem a pity, therefore, 
to depart from the teaching and residential ideal 

Accepting this ideal I will sketch below the form which, after careful thought, 
appears to me best suited to existing circumstances. 

(а) The University should bo confined to the town of Dacca. 

(б) There should be a group of four first-grade colleges within the University area 

(Ramna), teaching only the B. A. and B. So. pass and honours courses. Each 
of these colleges should specialise in some subjects, or departments of subjects, 
and all should ho linked together fay a system of inter-collegiate lootures. Thus, 
the English course for the B. A. pass and honours should be split up into four parts 
and divided among (he Dacca College, Jagannath College, “New College ”, and 
Muhammadan College, The students of each college should go round the 
difforent colleges by turns to complete the study of the courses selected by them. 
This can be arrange! by adjusting the time-table. The Dacca College and “New 
College ” should specialise in two different departments of Western history. The 
Jagannath Collegfe should specialise in the Hindu period of Indian history and 
the Muhammadan College in the Muhammadan period. There are no chairs for 
Latin, Greek, or French in any Indian university. The reason partly is that 
there is no arrangement, at present, for teaching these languages in the sohools, 

1 would suggest that, in the schools of the Dacca division, provision should he 
made for the teaching of Latin and French at least, and in the University the 
teaching of these subjects should be carried up to the B. A. honours standard. 
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The training afforded by their study will bring the University into line with western 
seats of learning. 

The distribution of teaching, I would suggest, would be as follows — 


Dacca College. 
English (Part). 

■Bengali (Part). 

Western history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 
Philosophy (Part). 
Economics (Part). 
Latin. 

IPhysica. 

Chemistry. 


Jagannalh College. 
English (Part). 
Bengali (Part). 

Tnriian history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 
Philosophy (Part). 
Economics (Part). 
Sanskrit. 

Pali. 


14 Sete College .** 

English (Part). 

Bengali (Part). 

Western history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 

Economics (Part). 
French. 

Botany. 

Physiology. 


Muhammadan College. 
English (Part). 
Bengali (Part). 
Italian history (Part) 
Mathematics (Part). 

Economica (Part). 
Persian. 

Arabic. 

Urdu. 


1 think Bengali should be taught both as literature and language. There should be a 
full and graduated course. It should include the history of Bengal and of the 
Bengali people. In the higher courses research work should bo carefully 
organised. 


, \c) Intermediate teaching should bo done in a number of second-grade colleges, not 
necessarily confined to the university area, and kopt apart from schools. Thgre 
shoved be os many second-grade colleges as may be needed to meet the local 
demand- They should teach both arts and science subjects. Latin and French 
should be included. The distribution of tho optional subjects among the second- 
grade colleges should be regulated by the University. The teaching should 1 e 
controlled and frequently and regularly inspected by the University. The 
examinations should be internal and external and should bp guided and con¬ 
ducted by tlnf University. No other authority should intervene between the 
second-grade colleges and the University. I would suggest the establishment 
of five second-grade colleges in Dacca. 

%d) Post-graduate teaching will naturally be more confined in range than teaching for 
’the bachelor course. It is essentia! that it Bbould expand gradually. It should 
be partly conducted, and entirely! guided, by the University professors, each in 
his subject, helped by tho professors of the different colleges in lecture, tutorial, 
and seminar work. University professors should be associated with one or other 
of the colleges by a fair distribution. They should help the college staff by 
their advice, but not necessarily take part in the college teaching. I wish to lay 
the utmost emphasis on one point. We should appoint to the chair of the chief 
University professor in a subject only a man of high eminence and widely- 
recognised standing in the subject, whether European or Indian. So long as 
such a man is not available tho chair should rather remain vacant. The effect 
of appointing a second-grade man would be to lower the wholo tone and prestige 
of university education. This is a great danger in India, and it is tenfold greater 
now on account of the war. One of my reasons for advocating separate colleges, 
for teaching the bachelor courses at least, is that among the existing, or even 
easily available, staff there is, or will be, more or less a uniformity of merit. 
There are some teachers, of course, who are below the level; but few decidedly 
and toweringly above it. Even at the present time among the teaching staff 
distributed among different “ servioes ” there is much distinction without 
difference. This is demoralising. Nothing should be done to accentuate it. 

<*} The individuality of the colleges teaching the bachelor courses should be pre¬ 
served :— 


i I) By each college specialising in certain subjects, or departments of subjects, and 
being specially staffed for tbe purpose 
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(B) By each college having its own residential Bystem, which it should be left free to* 

manage 

(C) By each college providing for the tutorial assistance of its own students. 

(/) The University professors should be men of high abihty and recognised standing 
in their subjects, and should be paid on a special scale. 

The professors of the colleges, both European and Indian, should be of the same 
status and pay, except that the European professors should get, in addition, a 
certain overseas allowance. 

The staff of the second-grade colleges should be paid on a lower scale. But those 
among them who provo their merit should be promoted to the higher grade as 
vacancies oocur. University professorships, college professorships, and lectqre- 
slups of second grade oolleges should all be included in the university service. 

Principals of oolleges should get an additional allowance, as suggested in the 
report of the Dacca University Committee. 

(g) As regards the constitution of the University I would only say that it will depend! 
largely upon the general pohey of administration in "Bengal as it shapes itself. 
But the management and control of tho University should mainly be m the 
hands of experts, t.e., of its own'teachers. 

{h) Tho schools of Dacca should be affiliated to tho Dacca University. But tbere- 
should be a separate board of management on which the University staff should be 
strongly represented for managing and organising these schools. I would even 
suggest that the schools of the Dacca district might be similarly dealt with so 
as to seeuro an adequate source of supply for the Dacca University. Schools 
outside the district also should bo allowed to send students to the Dacca University 
according to the accommodation available. My suggestions with regard to the 
matriculation examination arc given elsewhere 

(i) With regard to physical tiaimng and soual life m the Uniiersi y the suggestions 

of the Dacca University Committee should be adopted. 

(j) The distribution of buildings will depend mainly, upon one thing, viz., whether, and 

how much, the University is going to build, m addition to the houses available. 
Perhaps tho best arrangements would be as follows:— 


Government House 
Dacca College building 


Secretariat building 


Dacca College hostel building 
Engineering School hostel build 
ing (Enlarged if necessary) . 


University library and post-graduate 
*cience teaching. 

Senate House and Registrar’s offices and 
post-graduate arts olasses, and semi¬ 
nars. 

The four colleges, examination-halls, 
laboratories for the bachelor courses, 
student and professor, clubs and 
hostels. 

Dacca College hostel. 

Jagannath College hostel. 


(lb) Tho oollege for the well-to-do classes should be dropped. A medical oollege and a 
college of engineering should be established, ns also a oollege of agriculture. 
The oollege for women should certainly be included. The department of Islamio 
studies should be incorporated with the Muhammadan College. 

The scheme I have suggested above will not be less economical than the one-college 
type of university because, as I%ave shown, separate accommodation will not be 
required for the four colleges. On the other hand, it will be a less violent 
change from existing arrangements. The one-college type of university is yet 
A* untried in India and, if it is recommended, it must be slou>ly introduced. Any 
sudden transformation will defeat its purpose. The available staffs of the 
oolleges ore used to working on a different basis. The element of healthy emu¬ 
lation among different colleges has been good for our teaching staff and tho- 
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privilege of working in a separate sphere of their own though within the 
University is greatly prized by them. The scheme I have suggested will make 
for better organisation and closer supervision. It will afford better opportun* 
ities for individual capacity to display itself in matters other than mere lecturing. 

.(' ) Universities on the lines of the scheme suggested above could, with advantage, be 
established, in time, at Rajshahi and Chittagong. 


Chattebjee, Ramananda. 

-Ii) f do not exactly know how the Dacoa University scheme stands at present; 
though when the Dacoa University Committee published their report ih Decem¬ 
ber, 1912, I studied it and made some remarks upon it in the Modern Review 
for February, 1913, which 1 annex as an appendix to my answerB. 

Not knowing definitely the modifications which the scheme may have undergone 
since the publication of the report I am unable to offer any suggestions, 

) I am opposed to the establishment of other universities on tho lines of the Dacca 
scheme. I am of the opinion, however, that federal universities may be 
established at oilier centres of population besides Calcutta and Dacca. I would 
make those towns in each < ivision university centres which liavo already got 
first-grade colleges. For the Burdwan division a university should be estab¬ 
lished at Bankura; for the Presidency division at Berhampnr; for the 
Bajshahi division at Kajshahi; and for the Dacca division at Dacca. The 
Chittagong division is not sufficiently populous and advanced in education to 
require a separate university. Colleges in that division may be affiliated with 
the proposed University at Dacca. I make those suggestions on the understand¬ 
ing that the students of any district or division should always have the fullest 
freedom to join any university they like. People should have the right to 
establish new colleges in places within a division on satisfying prescribed 
requirements and to get them affiliated to tho divisional university, 

Besides the above I would suggest the establishment of a university at Darjeeling. 
I make this suggestion because of the climate of the place, and because it would 
afford excellent opportunities for the study of geology, botany, forestry, anthro¬ 
pology, zoology, and agriculture (with special reference to horticulture and the 
production of tea). 

To begin with universities may be eitablisheJ only in tlio-c place-,, e.g„ Rajsliahi 
and Dacci, wliioh are already centres of intellectual activity. 


APPENDIX. 

From the report we find that the proposed Dacoa University will not tqooh anything, 
generally speaking, that is not taught at Calcutta, nor will it teach anything to ft higher 
standard than here. So, so far as the teaching feature is concerned, it does not much 
matter whether you call the place of instruction a college Or a university. We shall 
point out later on that Dacca proposes to do systematically certain things in the way 
of teaching which Calcutta is utterly lacking or deficient in. 

When the project was first announced the greatest stress was laid on its teaching 
and residential features, leading people to expect that Dacca would, in course of time, 
'become another Oxford or Cambridge. Let us see now how far that expectation is likely 
to be fulfilled so far as the residential feature i# concerned. 

In a residential university the thing that is laid stress upon is that it is a sort of family 
in which the tie of relationship is the common pursuit of knowledge. It is a body com¬ 
posed of the discoverers and the learners of truth, of tho teachers and the taught, of the 
trainers and the trained, of masters and disoiples. Men of different raoes, creeds, com¬ 
plexions, or castes may be there, but these distinctions are either ignored and lost sight 
-of, or occupy a very subordinate place in men’s thoughts. Thus, the atmosphere becomes 
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liberalising, humanising, and unifying. What will be the case at Dacca f first let us 
look at the teachers. The distinction, based on the colour of the teaohers’ skin, between 
the Indian and the Provincial Educational Services will be maintained. It is a strange 
distinction in a place of learning. The students will see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete fact that, however distinguished for scholarship and original work a country¬ 
man of theirs may be, he cannot claim to be in the higher service as a matter of right. 
They will see that it is not intellectual, or other, capacity that matters so much as a 
white skin and a European name. That will, undoubtedly, be a great inceutive to the 
devoted pursuit of knowledge. 

Turning to the senate or convocation, as it is called, we find that Mussalmans are 
given special and separate representation. Wo have not heard that at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge there is separate representation of Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Unitarians, 
Positivists, Hindus, and Mussalmans. 

As regards the'students we find that Mussulmans are to read in a separate college 
■and Hindus in dther colleges of their own. But even this has not satisfied the committee. 
The Dacca University is to be the incarnation of the Twentieth Century Brahma and 
will create another caste, yclept the “ well-to-do”, whatever that may mean. In the 
beginning there was Brahma, and he willed that there should be four castes. And, 
according to his will, the Brahman sprang from his head, the Kshatriya from his arms, 
the Vaishya from his thighs, and the Sudra from his feet. The Twentieth Century 
Brahmii believes in evolution, and knows that the process of evolution cannot be arrested. 
So he wills that there is to be yet another caste, intituled the “ well-to-do ”, It has not 
yet been revealed in the Twentieth Century Veda from w'bat part of the body of the 
up-to-date Brahma this new creature is to be bom. 

This caste of well-to-do’s, again, is to be a mixed caste compounded of Hindus and 
Mussalmans. The Mussalmans arc a democratic people, but their solidarity will be 
broken by the well-to-do's among them living and studying apart from the ill-to-do’s. 
The question may be incidentally asked here as to why, if fat Hindus and fat MusbsJ- 
mans can live and study together, lean Hindus and lean Mussalmans cannot do so. To be 
logical and thorough-going the committee ought to have proposed separate oolleges for 
corpulent Hindus and corpulent Mussalmans. 

Regarding hostel accommodation there will be distinction between Hindu and Mussal- 
man, and between the Namasudra and other Hindu castes. For the existence of caste 
distinctions we do not, and cannot, in the least blame the committee. What we have said 
before, and say now, is that on account of Government’s declared policy of religions 
neutrality and other causes, any residential system under official auspices and control 
cannot but enforce caste distinctions in a more rigid form than is observable in their 
present relaxed condition in Hindu society. This setting bock of the hand of social 
reform, liberalism, and progress is very undesirable. Therefore, the residential system 
should not ho tried under official auspices, or Government should take the risk of giving 
resident students the option of observing, or not observing, caste distinctions in mes¬ 
sing as is the oaso in some private institutions. 

Again, Mussulman students living on charity need not reside in the college or with 
their natural guardians, but there is no Buoh exemption for poor Hindu students who 
do, or may, live on charity. There must be such Hindu students at Dacca at present or 
in the future. 

Regarding athletic exercises the well-to-do’s will have ponies to rids as an additional 
exercise. Probably the ill-to do’s will not be taught riding lest the world repeat the pro¬ 
verbial joke about beggars on horseback. But the state of the domestic finances of 
some of the well-to-do’s may set waggish tongues loose in the same direction. Howeve-, 
the Lean Men may he permitted to have the satisfaction of grooming the Pat Men’s 
horses. 

Regarding studies Mussalmans will be allowed to obtain degrees of which the real 
value will be three-fourths mediteval and one-fourth modern, but the declared value 
will be equal to the modern degrees of B.A. and M. A. obtainable by showing proficiency 
mainly or entirely in modern knowledge. There is to be no such mediaaval door to 
preferment open to Hindus. 
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Regarding academic costume Mussalmans will wear a uniform dress; Hindus will 
he free to choose what garments they like (excluding motley, we hope). 

Regarding religions instruction and observance for Mussulman 1 “ prayer and religious 
observance and instruction should be compulsory for those boys whose parents so wish, 
under regulations to be made by the governing body of the college”. For Hindus and 
others there is to be no such rule, for which we do not blame the committee. 

Regarding the Bengali language and literature, m addition to the existing Bengali 
books which, in the opinion of the oommittee, are mainly of a Hindu character, there- 
is to be a literature of a Mussalman character, written to order as it were. 

So it is quite clear that the spirit of oorporate life will have free play on account of 
the various all-pervadmg and complex divisions which will exist m the Dacca University. 
Who does not know that free ventilation is greatly facilitated by dividing a house into 
many separate rooms by the erection of a good many walls ? 

The blowing of the breeze of scholastic fraternity through the partitions of race, creed, 
caste, studies, dress, and pecuniary position, in some cases dividing tho teachers, and in 
some cases both teachers and students, does not seem to us possible 

As proposed to be constituted Dacca will not, in our opinion, be another Oxford or 
Cambridge If our fears be falsified we shall rejoice 

Departments oj the University. 

“ The department of arts will include the subjects ordinarily studied in an Indian 
university, instruction being given m the lower blanches by the colleges and m the higher 
by the University ” 

Under those circumstances, the proposals involve some duplication of costly appoint¬ 
ments, etc. So many principals need not be appointed 

“ The number of languages taught will be much smaller.” 

Regarding Islamic studies the repoit says .— 

" We endorse the opinion of the committee that a student thus trained will have the 
opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make 
a good Government ofheer or a suitable recruit for a loarued profession.” 

After the words “ a ripe scholar and a man of culture ” we should like to add the words 
" of the raedieeval age approximately ’ Islamic studies and Brahmanic studies may 
certainly sharpen the intellect and produce some effec t on character and tho emotions, 
but they cannot be considered a substitute for modern knowledge and culture A student 
pursuing modern studies is unquestionably a better informed and more useful man and 
is more fit for life under modern conditions than a bachelor or ir aster of Islamic studies- 
is likely to be. Undei the circumstances, it is an injustice to Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan B. A’s and M A.’s to lay down that B I’s and M I’s would, for all prao- 
tioal purposes, be considered equal to them, and this injustice is mainly from the pecu¬ 
niary or worldly point of view. But the harm that will be done to Muh immadons them¬ 
selves will be of a deeper character The sooner the people of India leave mediae valism 
behind, and bring themselves in line with the rest of humanity, the bettor. But, 
whilst Hindus will have a blessing in the guise of a difficulty m having to pass the B. A. 
andM A for obtaining worldly preferment, Mussalmans will be tempted to loiter in the 
old-world of medueval days by the artificial equalisation ol the values of the B. I. and 
B. A. and M. I and M. A degrees 

We certainly think that, whatever drawbacks there may be at Dacca, there should 
be an engineering college there A modern university without an engineering depart- 
ment would be a very defective institution. For this very reason We must strongly 
condemn the proposal to deprive Calcutta of its Civil Engineering College. Paul ought 
to be paid, but Peter ought not to be robbed for the purpose. 

The committee “ debated the question whether a college of agriculture should form 
a part of the new University. It appears to us that there is no scope at Daeoa for am 
institution of university grade, but that it might be desirable to found an agricultural 
school in connection with the Government experimental farm, which is situated a few 
minutes to the north of the civil station". We are altogether of a different opinion. 
Situated in a province which is mainly agricultural, in a part of the province wbicls 
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-has practically a monopoly of jute production and raises an immense crop of rice, and 
dtt the 'borders of which lies Assam—the home of tea and the growing rubber estates— 
XKeea seems to ns eminently fitted to have an agricultural college. But, as all our 
«*isfing universities are mainly concerned with literary, fpecuiative, and ornamental 
studies it is only fitting that the new one should fight shy of instruction which may 
increase the number of producers of wealth and improve the material condition of the 
people. It is in harmony with the entire character of the scheme that thore is to be no 
technological department also. As the improvement of the material condition of the 
people is of paramount importance in India so is the fighting of disease a matter 
of great urgency. But, in the Bacca'scheme, though there is enough money to throw 
away on practically useless or retrograde projects, there is not sufficient money for a 
full-fledged n edica] < ollege. There is, for the present, to be only a section teaching up to 
the first M.B. standard of Calcutta, 

Colleges and Indents. 

“ All Muhamm’dan students in residence will join the Mvhan madan College, unless 
it is found desirable at some future time to attach a hostel for Muhammadans to some 
other college; bat it should be. open to a Mulfrmmvlan siu tent who lives nrith hie parent «. 
or guar turns to enter any college on the a me terms as other non-retidevt students 

The words wo have italicised shed a faint gleam of hope for the lover of hum' ir 
solidarity. 

In the college for the well-to-do classes there is a provision for 100 Hindu and 20 
Mussalman students. Wo wish all the colleges were similarly constituted for all creeds 
and soots. 

Entrance qualifications. 

The committee “considers that, for the present at any rate, the matriculation certi¬ 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the sole general entrance qualification for the two univers¬ 
ities”. 

When the Dacca project was first broached its advocates thought they had Bcored 
an important point by pointing out that Calcutta « atriculation candidates numbered 
so many thousands that it was impossible to observe equality of standard in valuing 
their answers. Whether one could pass the Calcutta inatncula' ion or not was a game of 
chance, said a well-known missionary advocate of the scheme. So it was thought that 
one of Die first things that Dacca would do would be to hold a separate matriculation 
of its own and save some candidates from being victimised by the Calcutta game of 
ohance. But, alas, alas, man proposes, but stubborn fact disposes. 


■ General courses of study. 

" The Dacca University should adopt the length and divisions of the Caloutta courses 
in arts and science, which are well suited to students who begin their i mversity career 
at the stage of development reached by a boy who has passed through a Bengal high 
School. Uniformity m this respect will also lie convenient in the case of two univers¬ 
ities whose students, drawn from the same area, may sometimes be compelled to transfer 
from one university to the other.” 

This isawise decision. But it also sliows that, from the point of view of subjects of 
•tardy, a separate university w'as not required at Dacca. 

We find that some subjects taught at Calcutta have been omitted. We think Puli 
aafl geology should have been included. As for new subjeots, sociology and anthro¬ 
pology should be made subjects of study. India offers exceptional opportunities for 
the study and investigation of these subjects at first hand. Political science is sufficiently 
lULpOri&pt to be treated as an independent branch, of knowledge, not aa subsidiary to 
economics. As parts of eoonomios, again, statistics and finance should he specially 
emphasised. In the advanced oourses of history, epigraphy and numismatics should have 
been included. 

, »« adoption of the system of “ examination by compartments,” so far as it goes, is 
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Bengali . 

“ Hie Bub-committee express the view that no book should be rejected as a text or 
a model on account of its containing words oonveying ideas and sentiments peculiar to 
the Muhammadans, Buddhists, or other sections of the population, or such wolds in 
common use among them as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali; all indi¬ 
genous souroes should be drawn upon to enrich the vocabulary and to increase the 
expressive power of the language, that its growth and expansion should become the 
common concern of every section of the people. 

“ Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is a 
great paucity of literature on subjects derived from authentic Arabic or Persian sources 
such as will interest Muhammadan students. To remove this defect the sub committee 
suggest (hat the Government or the University should enoourage authors to publish 
Bengali books of a Muhammadan character and that such books Bhould be included in 
the works prescribed as models of style.” 

Great Britain and Ireland are inhabited by both Protestants and Roman Catholios, and, 
most of the British authors being Protestants, English literature “ is permeated mainly 
by Protestant ideas ”. But neither the British Government nor any Brit sh University 
has taken steps to enoourage authors to publish English books of a Roman Catholic 
-character with a view to such books being prescribed as models of English style. We 
•suppose they should take a lesson from the Dacca University. 

The Anglo-Indian official world and all who work under ttieir influence and direction 
Seem obsessed with the idea that in India everything, human, legislative, and local bodies, 
the different branches of the administration, university management, studies, languages, 
literature, etc., should partake of a bipartite character, Hindu and M liammadan. 

If books of a M h hi madan character are to be encouraged why not those of a Christian 
or Buddhist character to be ordered to be written ? Then Bengali literature may be 
“ improved ” in all directions. 

We do think that books written by Hindu,Mus alman,Christian, Buddhist, and other 
authors should be prescribed as text-books or as models of style when they are sufficiently 
good. But Bengali literature as literature is neither Hindu, nor MuBsalman, nor Christian; 
it is simply Bengali. And the idea that models of style can be manufactured to order 
is simply ridiculous. Which of the models of English prose style are the creations of a 
government or university fiat ? Did Milton or Burke or Addison or Goldsmith or Cow per 
or L-mb or Landor or RuBkin or Matthew Arnold write to anybody’s order ? Many man, 
or class of mem, love literature, have the literary genius, have something to say to their 
fellowmen, and feel an irresistible impulse and a delight in giving literary expression to 
it they will create literature. Government or i niversity patronage oan help in bringing 
forth text-books, cram-books, and catch-rupees, but it is a vain hope to expect the birth 
of models of style from such encouragement. There may be born books like some of the 
wreiched ones recommended by the Calcutta University as “ models of style”. 

The committee have shown good sense by recognising that “ Bengali is the common 
vemaoular of (he Muh m madan students of Eastern Bengal.” 

Bengali, like every other written language, ought to be studied philologioally and 
historically, but we do not find any provision made for such study. 

Sanakrit. 

From (he worldly point of view Hindus and Mussulmans would have been treated 
impartially if a separate department of Brahmanic studies had been created and made 
equal in value to Islamic studies as leading to degrees. But we are grateful to the 
committee for not showing this consistent impartiality. For the more modernised citizens 
we have in the oountry the better. 

But we cannot endorse the reasoning of the committee which has led them to decide 
not to recommend the creation of a department of Brahmanic studies They “ eonsidt* 
(hat if it be decided to introduce an Anglo-Sanskrit course the experiment should be" , 
made in connection with (he Sanskrit College in Calcutta”; why not, to On, by toe ' 
experiment of introducing mi Anglo-Arabic course in connection with the Calcutta 
Madrassah I ' ? * 
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“ Hie sub-committee state that the study of Sanskrit has suffered in Indian unjyersitiei 
by the failure to bring it into relationship with other subjects. By their suggestions (bat 
a candidate studying the early bistory of India for the B. A. degree should be permitted 
to offer the original text of some of the Gupta inscriptions as part of his examination in 
Sanskrit, and that a candidate taking philosophy should be allowed to include in his 
Sanskrit course a philosophical text in the original, they indicate how this defect may be 
removed.” 

This is good. 

Economics. 

“ The course of economic studies suggested by the sub-oommittee is designed, at 
the same time, to promote the general culture of the student, and to fit him for any career 
in which he may be oalled upon to deal with business affairs. 

“Descriptive economics is given a prominent place in the B. A. course. Hie student 
of a Western university is well acquainted with the elementary facts upon which economic 
theories have been built. For him the reading of a text-book on economics is compara¬ 
tively easy ; in it he finds in an organised form muoh of his previous knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. The disadvantage under which an Indian student labours in this respect can 
only be removed by introducing lum at an early stage to the common facts of industrial 
processes and organisation. Simple descriptions of the materials, conditions, and methods 
of the more important industries, including agriculture, w-ill form the chief portion of 
this branch of the subject, which will also include the usual matters dealt with in text¬ 
books on commercial geography and Indian economics. Special attention should be paid 
to local eoouomic conditions and activities and, m dealing with them, Btudents should 
be encouraged to cultivate their po« era of observation and to get into touoh with 
practical affairs. 

“The same principle of scholarship in close oontact with the actualities of economic* 
life should govern the scheme of M. A. studies. The course, besides oovering the more 
advanced generalities of the subject, will allow speciah ation on the one hand so broad 
as to give scope to the student’s particular abilities, on the other hand so limited a 3 
to afford him time to consult original sources of information and to gain by aaoepted 
authorities. A student embarking on suoh a specialised course of studiej need not 
ncoa.38J.rily follow the beateu track; a problem like the famine problem, an industry like 
tha cotton industry, a period of eoonomio history, the works of a great economist, any 
of these would furnish him with ample opportunity for study and research for the 
materials would be scattered, and their collection and systematic treatment would 
involve wide reading and careful and original thought. These individual studies will 
neoessarily be guided by the eoonomio interests and trend of research of the seminar.” 

We are in agreement with the committee in these views. 

We think finance and statistics should be g yen a very prominent place. 

Philosophy. 

The physiology of the brain and the nervous system should form part of the philosophy 
course. , 

Methods of instruction and study. 

We approve of the methods of tutorial instruction and supervised private study and 
of the arrangement that B.A. lectures (both pass and honours) should be mter-oollegiate. 
t Amidst so many separating influences this will be a welcome unifying feature. 

We do not think one hour's instruction a week will be enough for Bengali. 

The proposal to establish an archaeological and historical museum is a step in the right 
direction. 

The committee have done well’to recognise that “Indian students, given the 
requisite opportunity, have shown themselves to be oapable of advanced work. An 
Indian parent can rarely qfford to support his son at a university attar he has 
taken the degree of master; and it will, therefore, be necessary to grant scholarships to 
* certain number of students to enable them to remain for research work. . . As 
ptoposed by the Indian Universities Commission the 25 years’ age-limit for entering 
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Government service should be relaxed in the case of research students. ' We further 
surest that tie University should issue a quarterly journal for the publication or repub¬ 
lics t ion of papers giving the results of original research on tlio part of both professors and 
students”. 

Staff. 

We do not hold'the committee responsible for the distinction, mainly raoial, made 
in India 1 et veon Indian Educational and Provincial Educational Seivice officers; bat 
they ought to have recorded a protest against it, as Ur. Rash Rchary Ghore has done in 
his minute of dissent in the following terms :— 

“ Though I am strongly in favour of the introduction of a large European element I 
am bound to say that, if the object of a residential university is to foster a cor¬ 
porate life and a feeling of comradeship, I doubt very much whether putting tlie 
European and the Indian professors into separate pens is the beet way to attain 
it. As Sir Valentine Chirol points out, before Sir Charles Aitohison’s Commission 
sat, ‘ Indians and Europeans used to work side by side in the superior graded 
service of the department and until quito recently they had drawn the same 
pay. The Commission abohahed this equality and put the Europeans and the 
Indians into separate pens. The European pen was named the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service, and the native pen was named the Provincial Educational 
Service. Into the Provincial Service were put Indians holding lower pests than 
any held by Europeans and with no prospects of ever rising to the maximum 
salaries hitherto within their roach. To pretend that equality was maintained 
under the new scheme is idle, and the grievance thus created has eauBed a 
bitterness which its not allayed by the fact that the Commission created 
analogous grievances in other brandies of the public service ’ /Indian 
Unrest, pages 213-14.) 

The committee, doubtless, felt themselves honrd to follow the existing Bystem ; but 
the scheme formulated by them should be liable to revision after the 
Islington Commission. 

The committee recognise that “ good teachers even for the higher work can readily 
be obtained in tlie ; rovmcial service ” so far aB Sanskrit and jhilosopliy are con- 
oeraed. We can, at a moment’s notice, name j rovmcial service men who are as good 
for higher work in other subjects as any Indian service man. 

“ It is very desirable that these special professors should have already made names 
for themselves in Europe. If such is the case their fame will become asso¬ 
ciated with the Uacoa University and will inspire confidence in its teaching. 
They wiB, alone and in conjunction with the junior members of the staff and 
the research students, publish memoirs in the various learned and scientific 
journals of Europe, and will thus secure a recognition for theit adopted 
’ niversity w'hlch will prove a continual and powerful incentive to further 
effort. They will serve as a connecting link with Europe, and si assist in 
keeping the University in touoh with other centres of learning and research_ 
They will put life, energy, and high character into all brandies of Oie-teodiihg 
of their subject. They will, in fact, teach the teachers the most important 
branch, perhaps, of the work of a modern professor. They will also establish 
schools of research, in which investigation will be carried out under their influ¬ 
ence and direction. Indeed, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the force which 
even one man of great ability and enthusiasm for his subjeot can exercise in a. 
university. He literally inspires both his staff and his pupils, and it is difficult 
to conceive of a university which rightly fulfils its mission, unless it possesses 
some men on its teaching staff of this high quality. The value of suoh men is 
thoroughly well reoognised in Europe, where every effort is made to attract and 
retain them.” , * ; , 

This is a fine passage embodying a fine dream, but one which will not materialise until 
the racial distinction made between the Indian and provinoial services is utterly dob*' 
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away with. The distinction is unjust, galling, and insulting, and must be resented more 
than ever in a residential institution. 

Distinctive University dr ess. 

, “ The wearing of oap and gown or other distinctive university dress is an aid to dis¬ 

cipline and an encouragement to corporate feeling. The dress of Hindu students does 
not lend itself readily to distinctive treatment and it does not appear to be practicable 
to prescribe any kind of university uniform f r under graduates. The sub- ommittee 
tor the Muhammadan College recommend that a uniform dress should be prescribed for 
the members of that college ; in their case no special obstacle exists, and we think that 
the suggestion is a good one.” 

The ordinary evaryday dress of Hindu and Mussulman Bengalis is the same. Only 
toms of the latter use a cap, which is not always the fez. Some no doubt, dress like Behari 
or Hindustani Mussalmans. Hindu and Muasalman Bengali pleaders dress in the same 
way. When Hindu andMus al.ro.in ‘tud-nta go to Oxford or Cambridge th v wear the 
Same academical costume as Rnglish students. Taking all these facts into consideration 
We do not think it would be beyond the wit of man to devise a common university dress 
for all classes of students. Had we the power we would insist that this should be done. 
The Bengal Government should insist upon this being done and call for designs from 
competent tailoring firms and others. 

Physical training. 

We whole-heartedly support all that the (ommittee say under this heading, with 
the addition that riding should be taught to all students who can pay a fee specially fixed 
for the purpose, and not merely to “well-to-do ” or engineering students. 

College for the well-to-do classes. 

We are entirely and absolutely against the establishment of a separate college for 
the well-to-do classes. If even the Prince of Wales can join an ordinary Oxford college 
we do not see why our well-to-do students cannot join (olleges where “ ill-to-do ” students 
pursue their studies. If they are too vain or arrogant to do so it is no business of 
Government or a university to pander to that undesirable feeling. The utmost that it 
is allowable to do for them is to provide good hostel accommodation for them. A class 
that in any way isolates or allows itself to be isolated suffers and makes the country 
a loser. -Contact and competition with the larger world is good for all. If the college 
for the Well-to-do classes be really established the young men “ educated ” there will 
become arrogant and will be cut off from the main current of national life. There will 
not be much cordial feeling between them and other students. A considerable number 
of the sons of the old landholding classes have benefited by education in our ordinary 
colleges. As for rich pleaders they all owe their training to the ordinary colleges. 

Social precedence in Hindu society is according to caste, not according to wealth. 
If there be any social precedence in Muasalman society it is determined by birth, the 
JSaiyid occupying the foremost place. Even this sort of distinction is undesirable, and 
A distinction based on wealth is still more so. We share Dr. Rash Beh&ry Ghose's views 
on this subject:— 

“ I am sorry I cannot bring myself to accept the recommendation of my colleagues 
k upon this subject. In the first place, tho expression “well-to-do classes” is 

4 extremely vague. In the next place, the comparative isolation of young men 

belonging to these classes would deprive them of half the benefits of a resi¬ 
dential university. I am also strongly of opinion that if the wealthier classes 
-want a separate college it is their duty to endow it themselves. And this reminds 
me that it has been suggested that the landlords’ fees paid under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act should be diverted for the purpose of building the proposed college. 

. Now it seems to me that this proposal is based upon the assumption that the 
’, • i „■ whole of these moneys belongs to big landlords. This assumption, however, is 

*"" f ? Hot, I venture to think, well founded. My own impression is that the greater 
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part of these fees is due to tenure holders or to small landowners. I should also 
point out that the law says that these fees may be, and not ihaU be, forfeited 
to Government. It is, therefore, a mere privilege which, I take it, Government 
would be slow to exercise not only in the interest of the landlord who may 
happen to be a person under disability, or a pardanaskin woman, but also mite 
own interest, as the three years must be calculated from the date of the service erf 
the notice prescribed in section 12, section 13, or section 15, as the case maybe, 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and we all know that such notioes are not always 
duly served.” 

Engineering. 

We think the committee have made out a good case for an engineering college at 
Dacca. But, in spite of their special pleading, we are not convinced that Calcutta should 
he deprived of the college that it has. The neighbourhood of Calcutta offers great 
advantages for engineering education It would be scandalous not to take advantage 
of them in the most natural and direct way. 

In order to show that there should be law classes at Dacca, and we agree that there 
should be, the < ommittee observe that “ the Dacca law classes, which have been in 
existence since 1864, have produced many Bound lawyers and successful practitioners; 

their abolition would occasion great disappointment and discontent.To deprive 

the new University of legal students, staff, and library would limit its scope and restrict 
its variety in a vory important direction, and would render the whole institution less 
oomplete and efficient.’' 

We are in sympathy with this line of defenoe. We would only ask the committee 
and tl e Government to bear in mind that exactly the same things may be said with 
regard to the Sibpur Civil Engineering College and the Caloutta University. What 
is sauce for the goose, etc. 

Administration of the University. 

Out of 140 members of the convocation only 30 are to be olected by the registered 
graduates, 25 by the general body, and 5 Muhammadan graduates by the Muba i madan 
registered graduates. Ten Muh in madan graduates will be nominated by the chancellor, 
and 21 other persons, of whom at least iwc-t-hirds shall be non-officials, shall he simi¬ 
larly nominated. So that the non-officials will he in a hopeless minority. All professors 
(excluding junior and assistant professors) will be ex-ofl-cio members. All Indian servioe 
men will he professors and the majority of provincial and subordinate service men will 
be junior and assistant professors. So that this will mean that all European instructors 
will be senators and most Indian instructors will not be senators. And yet, in spite of 
euch racial distinc tions, it is hoped that corporate life and comradeship will grow up at 
Dacca Junior and i ssistant professors are to be excluded from the board of studies also. 

The establishment of an appointment board is a good idea. 

Regarding the Muhan madan tlectorate Dr. Rash Behary Ghose says :■— 

“ The proposed separate electorate for Muhin madan graduates may, I fear, lead to 
a cleavage between them and the Hindu graduates, with very undesirable 
results. I am, however, entirely in favour of reserving a certain number of 
memberships for Muh.in madans to be elected by a mixed electorate.” 

Concluding remarks. 

One of the main objects of a university is to impart knowledge, train the intellect, 
snd enable the mind to seek and discover new truths. Another main objeot is to pro¬ 
duce men of character. In order to develop and strengthen the character it is necessary 
to isolate and protect the young from evil influences to a great extent. Rut complete 
isolation is not desirable; for students are, in their future careers, to become men of 
the world, not hermits r.or monks. They are to acquire knowledge of the world? and to 
be good and do good, in spite of opposing forces. Therefore, in a residential .university 
there should be provided, under proper safeguards, points of contact with the life of Hie 
town and of the country. Students canniot otherwise be men of robust chars cter » 
they may have only what Macaulay calls “ valetudinarian virtue 
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Character has two sides, a negative and a positive one. The negative aspect is that 
a man should refrain from indulging in vice or in doing harm to others, etc. This ensures 
the harmlessness of a man. But the world cannot g£> on with only harmless men. Men 
n»ust also be doers ; they must do good, and combat and destroy evil. Only ihen -who 
love their fellow-men can develop this positive side of character to the full. This love 
finds scope both in, and springs from, social service. We cannot develop this in 
this brief note, nor indicate the possible lines of jovial service for students. But a 
residential university should afford opportunities T<>r suoh service. 

Another great object of a university is to produce good and useful citizens. Therefore, 
a university should have points of contact with the administration of the country and 
its eivio life. Our grown-up men have very little direct power to mould the political 
and civic life of the country, and our students nil. But, as the Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee’s Report has not excluded the word “ citizenship ” from its pages, we may be 
allowod to enquire how young men are to have the se n se of citizenship developed without 
any contact with civic or political life,. Is it not vain to droam of having an Oxford in 
WeagsA ■wVJc.waA AW WafeA-res vwi -tyaVaa wwi ’jx’-vd/^es. of Qv.fo»l ’. Cann/it. Out 
graduates, instructor's, and senators of Dacca have the franchise for the municipality 
and the provincial legislative council? 

Oil the points touched upon in this note the report is entirely silent. [ The Modem 
Review, February, 1913.] 


Chatterjee, SantosiI Kumar. 

(i) Th 5 proposed D.-cei University will be of the unitarv type as contrasted with the 
existing Calcutta University, which is of tbe federal type. With the steady 
increase in the number of students in this province it has become a matter of 
imperious necessity to create new centres of learning and research to minister to 
the educational needs of important localities. Owing to financial stringency 
caused by the war the scope of the contemplated Dacca University has been 
very much restricted. But the completed University should comprise at least 
the following institutions (1) several arts colleges ; (2) a fully-equipped medical 
college, giving the highest training to its students; (3) a college of engineering, 
civil and mechanical; (4) a technological institute ; and (S) a law college. 

To satisfy the demands of the Muhammadan community Government proposes to 
start a separate arts college for Muhammadan students only. In the original 
scheme the'e was also the plan of a college for well-to-do classes but, for various 
reasons. Government has not accepted the latter proposal. Tbe idea underlying 
these various schemes seems to be that the' new University ought to satisfy the 
requirements of the various sections of 1 be community. This contention is 
undoubtedly, right. But it is doubtful whether the object they have in view 
will be attained by creating separate educational water tight compartments in 
which the students of the different sections of the community will be exclusively- 
brought up. This will inevitably tend to Bbt np artificial barriers between the 
various groups, and the distance that at present separates them will be widened 
still further in course of time. This is an t nd which will hardly be contemplated 
with equanimity by any genuine educationist. 

The creation of separate denominational oolleges for particular communities in 
India under Government auspices appears, therefore, to be by no means an 
unmixed blessing. I venture to think that the grievances of the Muhammadan, 
and some sections of the Hindu, community who have hitherto failed to taka 
full advantage of educational facilities can be met by (1) reserving a certain 
minimum number of seats for them in the arts oolleges: such percentage to bp 
fixed‘with reference to the ratio the number of students belonging to tbeea 
Communities bears to the general body of the students; and (2) organising re** 
dential hostels for them under the supervision and control of the various 
colleges. In these hostels social amenities all kinds can be secured for them 
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and provision can be made foi tutorial assistance, as also for religious instruction, 
if this is thought equable by leaders of thought among these communities 
The special needs and requirements of each section of the community can be 
very well looked after in these hostels. And, at the same time, this will not' 
stand in the way of the development of a true esprit it corps among the students 
of different groups in the same college. 

(ii) Dacca is naturally marked out, next to Calcutta, as an eligible seat of a new 
university. Northern Bengal also may later on claim a similar consideration from 
Government. The Rajshahi College will naturally be the nucleus of a new 
university for North Bengal. But before this goal is reached the Rajshahi 
College will have to be expanded and strengtliened in its different departments 
so that it may gradually be fit for M. A. teaching in the most important subject* 
of study. 


Chatterjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) Yes (without any reference to the Dacca 'clieme, whi 'hi have not studied); residen¬ 
tial universities, with teaching, and not examination for its main object, may, with 
advantage, be established in convenient centres m Bengal—as, for instance, in 
Dacca, Chittagong, Barisal, Rangpur, Burdwim, or Asansol. 


Chatterjee, Sris Chandra. 

This question is one in which I, being a Dacca man, am personally and more 
Specially interested, and I hope you will bear with me if I offer my remarks at some 
length. 

At the outset let me tell you that 1 am strongly opposed to the idea of a separate 
university at Dacca, or at anv other place within the presidency of Bengal, few a 
separate university would mean the establishment of a separate controlling agency. 
The creation of a separate controlling agency would lead to very serious political 
results. It would mean interference with the steady growth of a feeling of 
nationality, which is essential for the well-being of the people, and which is being 
developed through education under the same university. As a matter of fact, I 
would take the same stand with regard to it as I did with regard to the partition 
of Bengal. One might veiy well say that, if England has her Oxford and Cambridge, 
than why not Bengal? My simple answer is that Bengal is not England. England 
might afford more universities, for there the question of nationality does not arise. As 
a matter of fact, her universities grow' log after the nationalisation of the English 
people was consummated, but not so in India or in Bengal. 

Besides, a separate university at Dacca was never asked for by the people at 
large, nor do the latter want it even now. Here, I hope, you will pardon me if 
I relate the circumstances under which the idea of a separate university at Dacca 
grew. It was in Idle year 1912 when the death knell of the now defunct Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Government was sounded bv Lord Ilardinge’s Government that 
Rn announcement was made by Lord Hardinge himself to the effect that a separata 
residential university would be established at Dacca. Tills whole thing was inter¬ 
preted as a measure of consolation to the injured feeling* .of the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity who, it was believed, were smarting under a feeling of jmin at the abolition 
■of fee infant province. After this announcement an elaborate committee was formed 
to draw up a scheme, under the presidency of Mr. Nathan, I.O.S. Before fee scheme 
could be put into execution the war now devastating Europe broke out and held up 
fee execution of the scheme. Between then and now a great deal has been said 
and written for and against the University, but up till now most Of the supporters 
of fee scheme have be.en interested persons, and the busybodies who are nobodies 
under fee Calcutta University, and who hope to be somebodies when a sham university 
is thrust upon fee people, have been the strongest and wannest supporter®. Again, 
there are persons who think fee ereation of a separate university at Dacca Will bring 
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them rents, will bring them job-work for printing-presses, will mean the conversion 
of their service from private into State service, and it is these persons who have 
been enamoured by the scheme. But, from the popular point of view, no one could 
possibly approve of the scheme. 

From the people’s point of view a separate university is unacceptable, for education 
will be— 

(c) costly and more restricted; 

(b) under official control and without freedom; and 

(c) productive of mischevous political results. 

Anyone acquainted with the conditions of university life in Dacca as it at 
present obtains will admit that the cost of education has gone up in recent years 
abnormally. The average monthly cost of a student is about Rs. 30. But in our 
days—I took my degree in 1897—the cost of education was not bo high. I do not 
think 1 am less educated than most of the graduates that are turned out from our 
University now. If we analyse the cost wo shall find a great deal of the expenditure 
is made up of unnecessary items. For instance, big and palatial buildings are 
deemed absolutely necessary for the housing of students. But most of the students 
come from the ranks of the middle and poorer classes who live in huts. Thus, 
people who have to spend all their lives in huts, find themselves, for a temporary 
period, as the effect of the system, transferred to palatial buildings, with electrio lamps 
and shower-baths. They become used to a kind of life which, under ordinary circuip 
stances, they cannot enjoy in the ordinary walks of life. This is very injurious as it 
leads to the formation of certain mischievous habits, and even exerts a mischievous 
influence on the mind. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the economic condition of the country will admit 
that it is cheap education that we want at present. A cheap education may be dreaded 
by some as had education, but a cheap education is not necessarily bad. The education 
in Hindu India was very cheap, but not at ail bad: indeed, it was very good. 

It is found that in almost every country smart bovs from the log cabin march 
to White House, hut if you make education costly it will be impossible for these boys 
to proceed with their studies. 

The most mischievous feature of the Dacca University would be found in the 
preponderance of official control. Now, Sir, while the country is claiming a better, 
and more substantial, share in the administration of the country, it is ridiculous to 
think that official control should prevail over the Dacca University. There is always 
some danger m a university being governed by any other authority except that of 
the people. It is true that the policy of the Calcutta University is now shaped 
by the officials, and the University is, from time to time, i educed to the position of a 
subservient body to Government, but, as the senate is constituted by some strong 
men of ability and independence, Government is not able to inflict its will as often 
as it wishes. While a reactionary bureaucracy is responsible for the government 
of the land it is idle not to expect some such things in the administration of university 
affaire. There, is bound to be always some attempt at interference by Government 
in university decisions. The cases of Dr. Suhrawardy and the late Mr. A. Rasul, 
■who had incurred the wrath of Government, will best illustrate my remarks. In &• 
free oountry, where there is government by the people for the people, there would be 
no occasion for official interference in cases like those’of Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. A, 
Rasul. In England, before the Revolution of 1688, there was an attempt on the 
part of James II to interfere with the universities. But the English people repudiated 
the unjust interference of the king. But a similar action in' this oountry under exist¬ 
ing oireumstances would be impossible, even though there may be justification for 
such repudiation. 

The sunshine of official favour is very uncertain and precarious—one does not 
always know when it comes, and on whom. Especially in. a Dacca university, where 
the element of outsiders in the formation is bound to be represented by men Of 
mediocre talents always anxious to pleaso Government, it would be difficult to expect 
any independent action, whereas the official camp would be very powerfully represented, 
by men of crooked policy whose only title to distinction is the notoriety they have ' 
achieved in trying to repress the just aspirations of the people, whose merit lies in 
the powers of evil, and whose wisdom may be likened to that of the serpent. Such 
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people do exist in the educational world of Dacca. These people have tried to impose 
their mischievous plans on the Calcutta University and have failed. It is these people 
who have been crying the loudest for reforming the Calcutta University not really for 
the welfare of the people, hut for their selfish desire to break down even the semblance 
of popular control now obtaining in the Calcutta University. 

If there is oS'ieiaY control in the Dacca University the whims of the bureaucrat 
will have their way. The remarks that I have already made above apply to the 
idea of the creation cf a separate university at Dacca, either federal or residential, 
but there are some additional arguments against a residential university. In a resi¬ 
dential university arrangements will be made for the lodging of professors at the uni¬ 
versity. Both Indian and European professors will live with the students. But, 
under existing political circumstances, European professors will be treated differently 
from the Indian. The Europeans will live in palatial buildings, with beautiful 
lawns and gardens, whereas the Indian professors will be asked to live in houses which 
are hardly better than barracks. Although close neighbours they will live under 
different circumstances. This will lead and is hound to lead, to the growth of serious 
feelings of discontent among Indian professors, and the net result of the whole system 
will not he favourable to the well-being of all parties concerned. 

Under the residential scheme students will be closely watched—it may be pre¬ 
sumed with the best of intentions. But, as a matter of fact, such strict vigilanco 
will interfere with the free growth of students—what is wanted is a vigilance which 
will keep the students away from evil, but, if this interference is inimical to the 
growth of students, the less such influence is exercised the better. 

My final contention in this connection is that, in ordpr that education may keep 
pace with the increasing popular demand for it, let there be half a dozen more col¬ 
leges, some to teach arts, some to teach science, some to teach medicine, and some 
to teach engineering, under the existing Calcutta University, with Indian professors 
and occasional expert foreign professors, for limited years. It will not be out of 
place to mention here that a sufficient number of good Indian professors are avail¬ 
able at a moderate cost. At present, generally, the best students of the University 
flock to the intelligent professions, such as the bar. etc., because they ean work there 
independently and show their merits there, and they find no opportunity to show 
.. their merits in the Education Department simply because they work under their 
European superiors who are so not because of their superior merits, hut because 
thev belong to the ruling race. 

Thus better organisation and a more careful division of labour will ensure a better 
management of university affairs by the one controlling agency. 


Chaudhoki, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Astttosh. 

(i) I have considered the Dacca scheme. 

It does not appeal to me as it distinctly favours a particular class of students. 
A Moslem university self-contained no one can object to, but a public university 
open to different classes of students in which one class is to receive more favourable 
treatment than another is extremely objectionable, especially in a country where 
Moslem and Hindu questions at present require very careful consideration. Local 
universities for local needs are very desirable, but'we are so short of funds, of 
teachers, and of equipment that I feel that the time has not arrived for establishing 

Large and influential district colleges, like the Krisbnagar College, have lost 
their position due to miserly methods of treatment. Unless one is quite sure of 
adequate educational grants it is better not to think of them at present 

Large public benefactions in the olden days were due to religious feeling. The 
present educational system does not appeal to it 

The people are poor, and the middle classes have not much to spare. The call 
upon the richer classes is multifarious, and often proves oppressive. The rich men 
of Bengal do not live mostly in their districts, and ifc is felt that their local 
sympathies are weakening. The cost of education of out people must he largely 
met from public revenues and, unless Government is prepared to retrench in other 
directions, the educational needs of our people will not be met satisfactorily. 
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The Dacca scheme owes its birth to the partition of the province, the result 
of a mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment of a class is 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are provided for different classes 
of students. 

- Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of hoard and lodging. 

There is unequal treatment of different olasses of teachers. 

The scheme does not seem to be financially sound. 

The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta University. 

Systems of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission have- 
been adopted. 

(ii) I do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted in other parts of 
Bengal, 


ChaTTDHURI, B HUB AN MoiIAN. 

The objectionable features of the Dacca University scheme are its recommendations 
for the establishment of sectarian institutions which will tend to create racial animosi¬ 
ties and educational differences. Universities like the Dacca University Bhould bo 
established at Bnjshahi and Chittagong. 


Chaudhuri, Thk Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) As far as I have been able to follow the Dacca University scheme I am of opinion 
that it is not suited to the requirements of the present time. I apprehend, 
even if the scheme be fully carried out, that it will retard, rather than help, the 
progress of higher education. The residential scheme suggested is too coBtly to- 
be taken advantage of by persons of ordinary means. The extent of the 
teaching character of the proposed University is rather limited. Some of the 
recommendations of the committee are likely to lower the standard of the 
examinations and to cheapen the value of the degree. The scheme has introduced 
rarial considerations into the question of the BtaluB of the teaching staff. It 
is highly desirable that there should be only one type of university in a pro¬ 
vince for the spread of general education. If more universities can be established, 
and Government oan meet the necessary 'expenses, specialised universities for 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, and technical education should be in¬ 
augurated. 

(ii) I do not think universities on the line» of the proposed Dacca scheme can be 
established at any other centres of population in this presidency. As I have 
suggested above specialised universities for agriculture, applied chemistry, and 
selected industries can be cstibli-hed at n ofussil centres. I am not in a position 
to point out any particular localities at present. Opinion of committees of 
experts is necessary, 


Ciiaudhury, The Htm’ble Babu Brojexdra Kishore Roy. 

The University system of education bas been largely responsible for the introduc¬ 
tion of Western ideals into all matters, and for the, destruction of oriental or Hindu 
Ideals of life and thought in the country, resulting practically in the disruption of our 
society and in the development of a spirit of scepticism in regard to all that con¬ 
stituted our glorious past, thuB threatening our denationalisation and gradual extinc¬ 
tion of our anoient civilisation. I would, therefore, suggest that the Commission- 
jenight consider the possibility of the creation at Dacca of an oriental or Hindu 
University somewhat on the old orthodox Hindu lines for the study mainly .of 
oriental Ijlndu literature, history, philosophy, Bcienoes, arts, industries, crafts, etc., 
|n sB their different branches, subordinating the study, necessary for worldly prasHed; 
purposes, of mathematics, science, modem history, philosophy, economics, and politico 
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Enough the medium o£ the province's vernacular—placing the students under the 
..Vernasram discipline as far as possible. The nuoleus of such an examining University 
■already exists in Bengal under which the tol Btudents are examined every year and 
are given the title of Tirtha. The result aimed at by, and expected from, such a 
University may, among other things, inelude the following :— 

(a) The training will be more spiritualistic than materialistic, i.e., the students 

will be made to learn to subordinate matter to spirit and not to learn, as 
at present, to make material prosperity the summum bonum of their life; 
will be brought up under the ideal that desire for Artha and Kama is to 
be satisfied only when it is not inconsistent with, or does not Btand in the 
way of, Dharina. 

(b) Students will be brought up under the old simple mode of life—under the 

strict discipline of Brahmacharya in villages, so that when they grow up 
they will not become a discontented lot, but will be .satisfied with the 
little they can honestly earn without hankering after Western luxuries— 
but, while earning an easy and decent livelihood, will find their real and 
highest happiness in contentment, in spiritual culture, and in contributing 
to the peace and contentment of the society by holding up high the spiritual 
aspect of life before society. 

fe) The University will ami at turning out our teachers, and our lehgious, social, 
educational, political, and economic leaders. 

(d) The University will also aim at turning out exports in our native crafts and 
home industries belonging to. and adapted to, the genius of different castes 
and sub-castes from time immemorial. 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khau Bahadur. 

<A) Having been a member of the committee which drafted the Dacca University 
Bcheme in 1912 I feel constrained to offer no suggestions for its improvement 
which may go fundamentally against the spirit and principles of that scheme. 
However, in the light of the developments the question of the Dacca University 
has undergone since, I think certain alteiations ill the scheme are necessary, 
which I have already submitted to the Commission, in conjunction with the 
other members of the Muhammadan deputation that waited on it. on the 
12tli December. I Bhall restate them here with slight alterations which may 
be warranted for clearness’ sake. I shall begin with the aspect of the questions 
which specially concerns Mussalmans. 

■(a) I think the. extent of the representations accorded to Mussalmans in the 
convocation and the council is very inadequate. The Mussalmans form 
a predominant majority of the population of Eastern Bengal, and the 
University which was intended to keep up the advance which Muham¬ 
madans had made in education during the partition days ought to pay 
special attention to the claims of the communitv in its governing bodies. 
I realise that the academic interests of the University should not suffer 
on account of Mussalmans, and I -would-be the last man to suggest that 
academic bodies such as boards of studies should have on them to start 
with a large percentage of representation merely on the strength of their 
number, though, gradually, as Mussalmans' take to an educational career 
the necessity would arise to give them their proper share. But, so far as 
the convocation and the council are concerned, whose main function is 
either legislative or administrative, I do not think there is any dearth of 
qualified men in the community fit to be returned in sufficient numbers. 
I would, therefore, strongly suggest that’ Mussalmans should command, 
whether as rx-offiew members or as ordinary members, not legs than a 
half of the total seats of the respective bodies, x 

<(!>} In order that the residential system should be a success an adequate provision 
of Muhammadan professors and lecturers should be made by the 
University. Their presence in the University will be necessary for the 
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maintenance of a healthy atmosphere for Muhammadan hostels since it is 
from amongst them that superintendents' of hostels will have to be 
selected. At present, ’very few qualified Muhammadans are attracted tof 
the eduoational profession. Their high standard of living prevents them 
from entering this department on the usual scale of salaries. That is 
why they seek employment in other more lucrative departments. 
And, unless the University offers them the necessary encouragement, it 
will not he possible to find in tbe University the large body of Muham¬ 
madan professors so indispensable to the proper working of the Muham¬ 
madan side of the residential system. 

(«) The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Else the residential 
system is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, which is 
proverbially poor. 

(d) The accommodation and number of seats suggested by tbe Dacca University 

Keport to be piovided in the Muhammadan hostel to start with was, it 
may be noted, suggested in view of the then existing conditions. Mean¬ 
while, there has been a great rush of Muhammadan students into the 
Dacca College. I am sure that when the University is started a large 
number of students who would pass the special matriculation course, as 
well as others, will seek admission into the University and, in order to 
meet the demand, the University should he prepared to make provision 
for the necessary accommodation under the-residential system. 

(e) An adequate number of seats in colleges, other than the Muhammadan Col¬ 

lege, should bo fixed for Muhammadans. A single college will not bo 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a vast community. The number 
of those who will seek admission into the University is bound to increase 
as time goes on and. unless provision is made from the beginning to oblige 
every college to admit a fixed minimum number of Mussulmans until more 
suitable arrangements are found to be necessary. Moslem students will be 
liable to hardships such as they feel at present when trying to seek admis¬ 
sion into the Dacca College. . 

(/) The number and amount of scholarships as recommended by the Dacca 
University Committee for Muhammadans are quite insufficient. They 
should be increased. Encouragement should he offered to Muhammadan 
students for post-graduate and professional studies. 

(g) Students who pass the Islamic studies should be given degrees in tbe arts 
faculty. As these students ree.eive a sounder training in Arabic than those 
who study for honours in Arabic for the art9 course, English being common 
to both sets of students, I am of opinion that those who pass the Islamic 
studies should be given an additional degree, such as B.I., so as to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the other class. If this suggestion bo followed I dare 
say the department of Islamic faculty will become more popular as the 
additional degree will enhance its value. 

(A) Bengali should not form part of tho University curriculum beyond the 
matriculation. Its scope is so limited that it can thoroughly be mastered 
before the student enters on a college education. Hence, I would suggest 
that the system followed in the Madras University in regard to the 
vernaculars should be adopted hero as regards Bengali—that is, beyond 
matriculation t.jjere should be no regular teaching of this language for 
all students, composition in it being allowed as a subject only up to the 
intermediate. 

- The rostiit of this arrangement will he that the burden placed at present on students 
of studying a large number of subjects will be lessened. 

I suggest that the same considerations.should apply to Urdu. 

Apart from the suggestions made ahove, which specially concern the interest* 
of the Moslem community, I make the following general observations :— 

(A) First, as regards jurisdiction. Unless some arrangem ent ij made, as sug¬ 
gested in my answer to question 5 (4), the Dacca "University should be 
made partly federal, with power to affiliate colleges In Eastern Bengal, 
that is, in the Dacca, Chittagong, and Rajshahi divisions. It is held by 
the people in these parts that the benefit of the University should be shared 
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by all alike, and not merely by those who could afford to proceed to Dacca 
for study. It may, however, be said that tile University will lose much of 
its charm and value by being converted into an affiliating University, and 
that the evils existing at present would continue as before. Since it will 
be difficult to reconcile the interests of the people with the best interests 
of the Daoca University it is, I should think, imperatively necessary that 
the colleges in Eastern Bengal outside Dacca should, as suggested in answer 
to question S (4), be brought together under a separate controlling agency 
for purposes of studies and examinations. But if it should be considered 
on financial grounds that the simultaneous provision of two controlling 
agencies, as suggested, one for the western and the other for the eastern 
districts, is not possible, then I would urge that the oolleges in Eastern 
Bengal, instead of being treated together with the colleges in Western 
Bengal, under one university, should be affiliated to the Dacca University 
even though, as a consequence, the efficiency of tencbihg might, to a certain 
extent, be impaired; for the people of Eastern Bengal strongly feel that 
the interests of their higher education would continue to suffer as before 
if their colleges are not treated separately. 

(B) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires special attention. 

It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation 
is not high enough to enable students to follow the suggested course of 
instruction of the Dacca University. It is. therefore, desirable to institute 
a suitable course, followed by special examination conducted by the Dacca 
University or by a board in which the Dacca University is well represented. 
In this connection, I would draw attention to the arrangement suggested in 
my answer to question 21, to remodel the high schools in the University 
town, teaching from ela^s VTT to the intermediate stage on the lines sug¬ 
gested therein, and place them under some direct control of the teaching 
and residential University, and I wish that a like arrangement be possible 
under the Dacca University as well. I may add here that n detailed 
note on this subject was submitted to the Commission on the 18th 
December, 1917, over the signatures of the members of the Muhammadan 
deputation that waited on it on the 12th idem. 

(C) As regards courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer¬ 

ing the University should be self-contained. It does not reflect credit on a 
university to be affiliated to any other on any account. 

(D) The question of a college for the well-to-do classes needs Bpecial attention. 

Its establishment would not be a burden to Government, as the Hastings 
School is at Calcutta. On the other hand, Binop it is to be provided out 
of private funds, I think that the suggestion deserves moet sympathetic 

consideration. 

(E) Till the experiment of a teaching and residential university works satisfactorily 

I would suggest that an eminent educationist, thoroughly acquainted with 
the residential svstem in England, should be appointed as vice-chancellor. 
<ii) Yes; Rajshahi, Chittagong, and Burdwan. 


Supplementary Note. 

* 

Muhammadans have derived little or no benefit from the public funds allotted to 
the University, nor were its courses of studies framed according to the requirements of, 
and in sympathy with, Muhammadans, and that is one of the chief reasons why 
Muhammadans were kept behind in higher education. To my mind it is absolutely 
necessary that Muhammadans should be adequately and effectively represented, in 
the proportion I have already suggested, not only in the senate, which is the larger 
body of the University, but $lso in the smaller bodies, which have real financial and 
academic control. At the beginning it may be difficult to find adequate Muham¬ 
madan representatives for the boards of studies and board of examiners in every 
Subject, I, therefore, suggest that an advisory committee, consisting of Muhammadan 
fellows of the senate, be formed, with power to recommend to the board of examiners the 
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Hamas of Muhammadans competent to examine, and also to loot after, other Muham¬ 
madan interests. The committee should also have power to send representatives to 
various bodies of the University, and also to bring any question of Muhammadan 
interest to their notioe. The advisory committee should also have a right of appeal to the 
chancellor if the oommittee, by a majority of two-thirds, thinks that the interests of 
Muhammadans have been deliberately overlooked. Without such safeguard I fear that 
the oommittee of Muhammadan gentlemen will be only a papor transaction. 

I also like to lay very great stress on the demand that representatives of the Muham¬ 
madan community must be elected by Muhammadans, and that a large power to 
nominate may be given to the chancellor so that ho may be able to make up the deficiency 
of Muhammadans by nomination. The additional reason why I lay stress on the latter 
is that, unfortunately in India, the election often picks up a peison who has got a great 
power of canvassing, whether ho is qualified or not. The olection system has already 
pointed out the defect in the political field, and T think in education it will work more 
injuriously. A really competent and good professor will never find time, and will always 
consider it beneath his dignity, to go to the v otors and request voteB. The necessary 
result of the election will be that a large numbor of enthusiastic juniors who will have 
plenty of time to go about will be elected. It will be for the Muhammadan advisory 
committee to make recommendation to the chancellor that the Muhammadans nominat¬ 
ed by the chancellor should not exclusively be professors of Arabic and Persian, 
but represent different interests, and be competent to work on the different faculties, 
boards, and othor committees. * 

Government at present has fixed 25 per cent seats for Muhammadans. This 
numbor is voiy in-mfiniont, and it is desirable that half the seats in the Presidency 
College should bo reserved for Muhammadans. Without such a safeguard I fear that the 
number of Muhammadan students in Calcutta will proportionately diminish in future. 
It will be hard to enforce any proportion in purely private colleges, and it may not even 
be possible to force any purely private institution not to exclude altogether Mnham- 
madans. I am, therefore, compelled to urge that in Government institutions the number 
of seats allotted to Muhammadans should be 60 per cent and in aided institutions at 
least 25 per cent. I also wish to emphasise that a register should be kepi in all 
colleges, in which tho names of all applicants for admission be entered, and, in tne case of 
non-admission of students, tho ground of refusal clearly indicated. There already 
exists an order to that effect, but the registers are not properly kepi. I, therefore, urge 
that this register should be subject to periodical examination by a Muhammadan fallow 
of the University, appointed by the vice-chancellor in consultation with the advisory 
oommittee. I also like to draw your attention to the recommendations of the advisory 
committee of Muhammadan gentlemen, presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Homed, 
appointed by the Government of Bengal in pursuance of the circular letter of the Govern¬ 
ment of India dated the 3rd April, 1913 ; and I should like to draw your attention to 
this characteristic fact, that Government has alreadj accepted, and has given effect 
to,alargenumberofourreoommendationswhich were in iit power and referred to the 
University suen recommendations with which the University was ooncemed. The 
University filed our requests and recommendations, and has not given effect, nor even 
gave a sympathetic hearing, to a single recommendation coming from the represent-, 
stive Muhammadans of the whole province. 

A second illustration which I should like to give iu this connection is the demand of 
Muhammadans that roll numbers alone should be written on the answer books of the 
candidates. Muhammadans as a body have been demanding it for the last 12 years, 
but no attention has been paid to it by the University. Had the examinations been con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of Government we would have got Government 
to agree to our request. If Muhammadans have any grievances in any phase ai life 
they can go to the h?ads of departments, or to the Governor, and even discuss the matter 
publicly in the council But the grievances of Muhammadans in the University are 
left unheard and there is no court to which these grievances may be referred. Under 
such circumstances, and until the time conies when Muhammadans can be provided with 
unequal number of seats on all the bodies of the University, an autonomous university 
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in India will moan a Hindusmous university and the Muhammadans at Bengal will oppose 
it with all the constitutional moans in their power. I would like that effective power 
be given to Government so that it may redress the wrongs to which Muhammadans 
are accustomed in the University. No community ought to be made to feel that jtcannot 
rely on even-handed justice on the part of the University. A university that makes a 
tyrannical use of its powers and privileges is not worthy of the name. 

Dacca University .—It is not necessary to give the outlines of the development of l he 
Dacca University scheme as it has already been described in part in the memorial sub¬ 
mitted before you at Dacca. But there ore a few points to which I draw your special 
attention:— 

(a) The money alJttted to the Dacca University, as announced by Sir Sankaran Naif 
in answei to my queston in the Imperial Legislative Council, "s 26 If khs non-recur¬ 
ring, and also Bs. 25,80,000 up to 1917-18 accumulated recurring grants, 
making a total of Ra. 50,80,000. This money should bo spent solely for the 
purposo for which it was allotted and it should, in no csbc, he diveited to other 
requirements. On account of the war I would not urge that, the whole of tie 
sum should be spent at once. On the contrary, I would advocate that the 
minimum sum required for the actual start should bo spent nt present. I would 
strongly oppose its diversion to other objects. 

{b) From the discussion that the Dacca deputation had with you I understand thnt 
it was intended to start a uni oollege university, with three groups of hostels, 
the Muhammadan College, the Daqga College, and the Jrgannath College, 
and that the University would begin after the present intermediate examination-. 

As a rest It of our discussion the Mohammedans submitted a supplementary note 
in which they emphasised the importance of a residential Muhammadan 
high school, teaching up to the intermediate standard, and tlat it should be 
placed in the now Secretariat buildings, and the stables, with slight additioi s 
may he ono of the hostels. As it was suggested that the Dacca University 
would begin from the third year it will, therefore, bo necessary to have a 
Jagannath High School and a Dacca High School, both teaching up to the 
intor-classes in order to servo os the feeders of the three col’egos in the Dacca 
University. Tho present zilla school at Dacca may-be developed into the Dacca 
High School. 

(e) It is highly important to point out. clearly that Muhammadan students should 
not he confined to the Muhammadan College alone, but that they should bo 
able to find free access to every institution in the University, and that in the 
Dacca College half the seats should be reserved for Muhammadans. The prin¬ 
ciple of reserving seats should also he extended in the improved zilla schoi 3, 
which would act as a feeder to the Dacca College. This will socuro half tho 
seats for Muhammadans in the whole University. 

(d) I have great misgivings about the number of Muhammadan lecturers and professors 
in the Dacca University. * The real safeguard of Muhammadan interests will 
be achieved not through tho members of the convocation, but through the teach¬ 
ing staff of the University, and 1 think it is essential that at the very beginning 
the number of Muhammad an teachers in the Unive Bity, together with the number 
of Ruropeans attached to the Muhammadan College, should be at least 40 per cent 
of tho total strength of the staff. I understand that all the present members of 
the staff of the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges would bo taken on the teaching staff 
of the University and there may not be much room left for the employment of 
Muhammadan professors. This is a point which I request you to enter into fa 
detail and frame your recommendations so as to secure the number mentioned 
above. I am confident, on high authority and from my own personal experience, 
that suitable Muhammadans will he available for the various chairs in the Uni¬ 
versity and in the Muhammadan College. The foundation and the development 
of three high secondary schools, that is, the Muhammadan, Dacca, and Jagannath, . 
may be considered a legitimate charge on the Dacca University fund and their 
development should be regarded as a part of the whole scheme, t, therefore), m 
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suggest, {or your consideration, that the governing bodies of the three second¬ 
ary high schools and the corresponding colleges may be the same. It will secure, 
to my mtnd, better co-operation and more efficient discipline. The representa¬ 
tion of Muhammadans proposed by the Dacca scheme in tho convocation and 
the council of the University is inadequate, and I strongly urge that the propor¬ 
tion I have described above for the teaching staff of the college may also be main¬ 
tained in the governing bodies of the University, that is, the number of Muhammad¬ 
an fellows, together with the Europeans attached to the Muhammadan College, 
should form at least 40 per cent of the total. The Daooa University was promised 
by Lord Hardingo to the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal as a compensation 
for the loss of the province and it was clearly pointed out that it would safeguard 
the special needs and requirements of the Muhammadan community and, in order 
to achieve this object, it is essential that the total number of Muhammadan fellows 
should bo greater than the number of Hindu fellows in the Dacca University 
and the same principle should be adopted in the other governing bodies of the 
University. 

(«) In the interests of the Muhammadan community I also urge that the Daooa Uni¬ 
versity should in no way be inferior to the Caloutta University. If, in yonr judg¬ 
ment} the Calcutta University be both a teaching and an affiliating University 
I would urge that Dacca should also have the double functions of teaching and 
affiliation and that the colleges in Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to Dacca. 
If, in your judgment, a separate university, for Bengal bo desirable, with head¬ 
quarters in Calcutta, then I would request you to consider the proposal of another 
university for Eastern Bengal, with headquarters in Dacca. The Muhammadans 
in Eastern Bengal are unanimous in their demand that colleges in Eastern Bengal 
be affiliated to Daooa, and not to Calcutta. 

(/) It is not desirable to form a separate faculty for Islamic studies but they should 
be included in the faculty of arts and the degree of B.A. should be given to the 
students qualifying themselves in Islamic studies. 

($r) In this connection, I should like to urge that in the beginning tbe entire respons¬ 
ibility of founding and promoting the University Bhould rest with Govern¬ 
ment. When the University' has been well established, and the staff has been 
appointed, then Government, at its own discretion, may transfer the whole, 
or part, of the management to the University. 

Secondary education. 

It has been urged for some time, and I entirely concur, that the University 
is not a competent body to conduct the final examination of secondary schools. Most of 
the students who attend secondary schools do not intend to join the University but a 
vast majority of them follow other careers in life and it is, therefore, desirable that the 
final examination of the schools should be conducted by a board consisting partly of the 
members of the Education Department and partly of the universities in Bengal. The 
powers of this board should be limited to such functions as are now exercised by the 
University, that is, the conduct of examination, the prescription of courses, and the 
recognition of schools. The appointment of a board for secondary education in 
order to advise Government about the distribution of grants and other matters of 
policy was first proposed in 1914 during the-lifetime of the iate Nawab of Dacca. He 
considered the scheme detrimental to the interests of Muhammadans and, on account of 
his opposition, the proposal was dropped. Last year again a resolution for creating an 
advisory board for secondary education was moved in the Bengal Legislative Council 
and all Muhammadan members and the member in charge of the Education portfolio 
opposed it and, consequently, the resolution fell through. The Muhammadans of 
Bengal consider it a question of vital importance in their own interests that the distri¬ 
bution of grants and th#control of educational policy should rest with Government. 
The creation of a large secondary education board, with powers to distribute grants and 
to advise Government on questions of policy, will bo detrimental to the -interests of 
Muhammadans. Muhammadans will never be able to derive their full share 
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from the institutions maintained or started by public funds until "special treatment, 
similar to that aocprded by Lord Hardinge and Lord Carmichael, be reserved to 
them. Muhammadans are afraid that the special facilities which now exist in 
secondary education will no longer exist if secondary education be entrusted to a 
board. The advisory committee of Muhammadan gen tlemen presided over by Mr. Homoll, 
and which has already been referred to above, also made a series of reoommedations for 
the spread of secondary education among Muhammadans m Bengal. Some of these 
recommendations have already been given effect to by Government, and some of 
them which require extra expenditure and special legislation have been, postponed on 
account of the war, and Muhammadans are confident that these recommendation# 
will ultimately be carried out. From the experience of the University of Calcutta 
Muhammadans will be afraid that the advantages and special facilities -which they now 
enjoy, and which they expect to get in future, will all be set aside by’the board should it 
unfortunately be created. Muhammadans earnestly desire that the question of 
the establishment of a special system of inspectors, of scholarships, and of Maktabs 
and Madrassahs should be entirely in the hands of Government, and that it should 
not be handed over to any other body. As regards the organisation of secondary 
schools my opinion is that a small board, consisting of the representatives of the Uni¬ 
versity and the department, with the Direct >r of Public Indrj' tion as chairman, be 
established for the conduct of examination, prescribing courses of studies, and re¬ 
cognition of schools, while the distribution of grants and the questions of wider 
policy should re3t entirely with Government. 

A filiating universities. 

1 believe the time has come when teaching universities should be established in India 
but, on aocount of want of money and men, it may not be possible to establish them 
all at once at divisional centres or other selected places and it will, therefore, be necessary 
to keep up the affiliating type of university till money and men are available. Such 
affiliating universities, in the interests of the teaching universities themselves, should be 
independent of the teaching universities. I, therefore, suggest that t wo affiliating univers¬ 
ities should be established, one in Calcutta for the colleges in Western Bengal and the 
other in Dacca for the colleges in Eastern Bengal. No one questions the want of quali¬ 
fied persons in Calcutta to run two universities in Calcutta, but I can confidently 
assure you that, even at present, the total intellect of Eastern Bengal is greater than 
that of Western Bengal. The Governor of Bengal, in my opinion, should be the chan¬ 
cellor of the Universities in Bengal and the Viceroy, in my opinion, should have no office 
in the University, but he should have powers of enquiry if, in his opinion, the affairs of 
the University are not managed in the trie interests of education. He should have 
powers similar to those prescribed in the Benares Hindu University Aot. Such 
powers should be vested in the Local Government that would render it possible to effective¬ 
ly redress the grievances of the minority. The appointment and promotion of the 
staff should also be subject to the approval of Government. 

Medium of instruction. 

The question of the medium of instruction is something more than an academio ques¬ 
tion. The deputation of the Muhammadan gentlemen of Calcutta has already drawn 
your attention to the fact that, before looking into the question of the medium of 
instruction, it is desirable to study closely’the history of the agitation against Urdu in 
the various provinces of India. I cannot refer to these controversies in detail in my 
note. In the United Provinces the controversy began in 1898, and is still going on, with 
the result that no satisfactory courses could be prescribed for primary and secondary 
schools. The last of the series of controversies in the Bombay Presidency arose last 
year, with whioh I hope the Commission may not be altogether unfamiliar. It is very 
desirable that English should be recognised as the medium of induction in all stages of 
the high aohool courses, as well as in the University, for the following reasons:— 

(a) On aocount of the multiplicity of languages in India, English i? Use only common 
j means of communication between tire people of the different provinces. 
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(6) It is the language of Government and the language of trade and commerce, 
(e) It is the means of communication with the rest of the British Empire. 

\d) It unfolds a vast amount of literature published in England and America, and it 
has been the source of the enrichment of the Indian vernaculars, and particularly 
of the Bengali. 

{i) If we adopt any vernacular as the medium of instruction we will be deprived of the 
benefits at present derived from the British professors and the professors belong¬ 
ing to other provinces of India. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that vernacular should be adopted as the medium of instruc - 
iion up to class VI and English should be used as the medium of instruction in the four 
top classes of the high schools, or, in other words, I am in favour of the practice which is 
now adopted in Bengal. It was also suppoited by the representatives of Bengal at the 
Simla Conference. It is a fact that the amount of English learnt at school is insufficient 
■and I fear that by dropping it as the medium of instruction the knowledge of English 
will be poorer still. It is usually argued that by adopting vernacular as the medium of 
instruction we will make the lessons more intelligible and make the boys grasp the sub¬ 
ject more intelligently. This argument may perhaps bo true in the case of Hindu boys 
but surely not in the case of Muhammadan boys. Muhammadans who speak 
Bengali speak what is called “Mussalmani Bengali”, which is mixed up with Urdu, Persian, 
and Arabic words. A Muhammadan boy has practically no chance of improving his 
language as he usually learns Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit. The scientific 
lectures which will be delivered in the higher classes will necessarily borrow their phrase¬ 
ology from Sanskrit, and will not be intelligible to Muhammadans. I have already 
drawn your attention to my note and, in reply to your questions, to the fact that 
vernacular should not be taught as a subject above the matriculation stage and in 
order to encourage the sciontifio study of the vernacular it is desirable that Bengali 
should form part of the Sanskrit course and Urdu that of the Persian course fo% those 
boys whose mother tongue had previously been Urdu. The study of vernacular as a 
part of a classical language should be optional, and not compulsory. 

In the interests of the reformed MadrasBaha, whose candidates will be ready for the uni 
versity examination in 1919, I would urge, above everything else, the immediate estab¬ 
lishment of the University of Dacca, with the minimum expenditure Government 
can afford and with the minimum staff necessary for university work. The Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Bill was ready last year ■ and its introduction is awaiting your recom¬ 
mendation. May I request the favour of your kindly sending your recommendation 
■ about Dacca in advance, so that the Bill may be introduced next September t 

I also wish to draw your attention to the great importance of religious instruction 
in schools and oclleges in Bengal. Government drew attention to it in its circular 
letter dated the 21st February, 1913, but I regret no practical action has been taken in 
this direction. 


Choudhttet, Rai Yatutdra Nath. 

<i) and (ii) I cannot say that 1 have studied the Dacca University scheme thoroughly 
but, from a ouraory view of the scheme, I may safely say that, at present, 
for the spread of education onotypeof university wopld not meet the requirements 
of the situation. We should develop different types of university in this country 
and in this province also. One type of university should give prominence to 
those subjects which are called in Europe the “ Humanities ”, another should 
Tjive prominence te scientific subjects, including higher mathematics, a third 
should have vocational subjects as its special ooncem, and a fourth commercial 
subjeots as its chief ourrioulum, and so oil A special oriental side for the encourage¬ 
ment of Sanskrit and Arabic studies and the culture embodied in those languages 
ought to be attached to that type of university which will take up the study of 
the “ Humanities.” Amongst those types should be distribut'd the residential 
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and federal universities. For the present, we may confine ourselves to font or 
five universities :— 

(o) One central university at Calcutta,the oharacter of which will be both residen¬ 
tial and federal. There will be one oollege for arts, one for science, one 
for the special study of Sanskrit, Bengali, and other cognate subjects, one 
for the special study of Arabic, Persian, and other cognate subjects, one for 
technological subjects, including agriculture, commerce, industry, 
mecbanios, and arts, and three vocational colleges—one for medicine, one for 
engineering, and one for law. The Calcutta University, so far as these 
colleges are concerned, should be residential, but there should be another 
side to it which should be federal in its functions, and which should control 
all tho different colleges affiliated to it. For this purpose, there should be a 
division of the members of the senate, presided over by two vice-chancellors 
under a common chancellor, who, for a few years more, should be the Gov¬ 
ernor of the province, 

(b) Another university, if possible, should be constituted at some suitable town in 

Assam. But, for the present, there should be no oolleges affiliated to it except 
those teaching arts subjects and law. 

(c) Another in Orissa, under similar conditions for tho Drosent, as is proposed for 

Assam. This should also be suitably situated in some town in Orissa. If it 
is not possible, for the present, to inaugurate these universities in the 
provinces of Assam and Orissa they may be. in the beginning, incorporated 
with tho Calcutta University. But sufficient provision ought to be made so 
that thoy may grow on their own lines and be transplanted into their respect¬ 
ive provinces when those provinces are able to take up the responsibility' 
with advantage. 

w Another university in some suitable place, preferably in some commercial 
centre, should be established for the encouragement of commerce and 
trade. For the present, I cannot locate the place; I want to leave the 
question to be decided by a special commission (in which Indian commerc¬ 
ial elements should prevail) to be appointed for the purpose. 

(e) Another university (residential in type) in some suitable place in Bengal, to be 
selected in consultation with the archaeological departments of the Govern¬ 
ments of India and Bengal, whore studies and researches in matters 
antiquarian would be specially carried on under proper scholars, Indian as 
well as European, 

Regarding the Eastern districts of Bengal it is not undesirable to have another uni¬ 
versity, butl doubtvery much whether Dacca, in its present condition, is the 
proper place since education lias not made sufficient progress there to produce 
suitable educationists who would be able to control the policy of the University 
to the benefit of the peoplo of that part. 

One other observation I shall make here and then I shall have done with this portion 
of my subject. To encourage higher studies in different branohes of human 
learning it is extremely desirable that wo should havo the help of really first- 
class men as teachers and professors. It is not possible for all our colleges 
to have a separate set of eminont professors. If we can devise some means 
whereby we can economise both men and money and remedy the dearth' 
of really first-class men as professors in our mofussil colleges I think that it 
would be in itself a great gain. With this view, I beg to propose that a suitable 
number of itinerant professors should be employed who, instead of confining 
themselves to one college only, would make a lecturing tour, as it were, to teach, 
their different subjects in mofussil colleges. They may take up their subject* 
alternatively in different mofussil colleges at different periods, specially routine 
for the purpose, throughout the year. This will not affeot the teaching of our 
students and, at the same time, will create different type* of oollege* where; 
. instead of taking practically all the subjects, as is the case now, special attention 
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maybe given to selected subjects. In order to meet the expenses necessary for 
employing itinerant teachers and professors our University may ask for. contribu¬ 
tions from those colleges in the mofuasil which ask for such help from the Uni¬ 
versity, and they may make this contribution a condition for their affiliation. 


Culus, Dr. C. E. 

<i) I approve of the Dacca University scheme in its general outlines, 
fii) It would be a great advantage if residential universities on somewhat similar lines 
could be established in open and healthy sites in other districts in order to 
diminish the congestion of students in Calcutta. It is, moreover, a great asset to 
a university to have attractive surroundings. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

(i) I have not studied the Dacca University Report since I reported on it to the 
Chief Commissioner some five years ago. 

The following is the report * 

No. 103, dated Shillong, the 10th March, 1913. 

From—The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Cunningham, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, 

To—The Second Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Under secretary’s memorandum 
No. 125-E., dated t he 8th January. 1913, forwarding to me for advice, by the 31st of the 
same month, a copy of a letter from the Government of Bengal, in regard to the scheme 
for the establishment of a university at Dacca. With the memorandum under 
reference 1 received a print of the report of the Dacca University Committee. 

2. I must, in the first place, express regret for my failure to observe the date assigned. 
Bat the memorandum came while I was much occupied with work which could not be sot 
aside, and it is only in the-last fortnight that I have been able to devote time to the 
perusal of the report. It will be borne in mind that the document relates to a single 
complex scheme systematically developed in about 300 large quarto pages. To consider 
the scheme adequately, with due deference to its importance and to the authority of its 
promoters, would require much longer time than 1 have been able, in the midst of the 
heavy work of the department, to devote to it. But as my views are called for without 
delay, I Bubmit them now incompletely and, I am afraid, somewhat narrowly considered. 

3. The interest of Assam in the scheme is direct inasmuch as the new University is 
stated in the report to be designed for this province, as well as for the Eastern Bengal 
districts. The opportunities which it affords for higher study and research will be looked 
upon as, in some measure at least, satisfying the aspirations of Assam. The influence 
of Dacca, the special faoiEties whioh are to be afforded to Mi h \mmadans, will lead the 
development of Muhammadan education in the Surma Valley into the courses set; and 
the demands of the new University will absorb, in very large measure, the funds which 
qan be allotted to the advance of university education in this corner of India. In these 
oircumstances, and in the greater ease of an unrestricted consideration, I have not endea¬ 
voured, in perusing the report and recording my observations, to differentiate between 
the aspects of the scheme in which Assam is, and those in which it is not, concerned. 

With these preliminary explanations I proceed to report as direoted. 

4. In the first place, 1 would, with deference to the contrary opinions which have 
hem expressed, state the view—agreeing in this with Mr. Mahomed Ali—that if the new 
University is to be afforded the fullest opportunity of serving the requirements of Assam 
and of Eastern Bengal, and the ends of its creation, as these are stated in the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sharp’s letter No. 811, dated the 4th April, 1912, it should assume the form of a teach- 
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iag and federal, instead of a purely teaching, university. To grant it territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion would be to secure to it the widest oharter of liberty and to afford to uni verity educa¬ 
tion in India the largest hope of advancement and reform. To restriot the University to 
the oity of Dacca and leave the Assam and mofussil oolleges unattached will be to subjeot 
the growth and development of the new venture to all the adverse influences of competi¬ 
tion. It will only be secure of thoso students who are least necessary to it—the students 
resident in Dacca. For others, it will have to come into the market. At every point it 
will have to vie with Calcutta for the students’ favour; to offer advantages which are 
superior, or at least equal, iu the eyes of the public to those offered by the collages of the 
older University. And, in this competition, the advantages for the sake of whioh the 
University is to be brought into existence will either weigh little in the balance or weigh 
into the opposing scale. To the vast majority of students the paramount considerations 
will be 

(A) Ease of matriculation. 

(B) Cheapness of education. 

(C) Ease of graduation. 

If the jurisdiction of the University is to !,e confined to Dacca and the schools of 
Dacca there is nothing for it, therefore, but to depart from the hope of immediate reform 
and to accept, in large measure, the most characteristic and detrimental conditions of the 
present state of tilings—for example :— 

(1) Matriculation at 16 when the student, yet unripe for university study, is so ill- 

qualified in English as to render lectures difficult of understanding and to con¬ 
firm the habit of study by memorising. 

(2) Extension of the ordinary i Diversity course to four, instead of three, years with 

a qualification at the end of the second year which serves as goal for the mass 
of the students, thus oecupymg the energies of the University in work which 
is merely secondary and which should belong properly to the schools. 

If, on the other hand, the University were allowed the sole privilege of affiliating 
colleges within a certain area—the Eastern Bengal districts and Assam—it would have 
freedom to develop itself, and with it its contributory schools, without undue conces¬ 
sion to tlie conservatism which it is brought into being to modify, and with an eye solely 
to the real interests of education and the advancement of the people. 

I am not myself able to perceive that any radical principle would be sacrificed or oon- 
siderable advantage lost if the University were granted territorial jurisdiction beyond the 
limits of tlie city; it would be to disoonfonn to the ideal as the ideal is declared by the 
practice and precedent of Oxford ; but the authority of this ideal or example has not 
been acknowledged by the newer universities at Home; it has, in the present scheme 
been departed from in many of its more essential aspects ; and, in tlie alien conditions of 
India it should not, I venture to think, be allowed to prevail in any respect to the dis¬ 
advantage of more obvious reforms, 

5. If, however, the University is to go forward on the lines designed, I would urge that 
it cannot fruitfully, as desired by the Government of India, “ servo as an example and a 
test of the new type of i niversity ”. Expense forbids it: excluding the teachers’ oollege, 
and taking into account the land and buildings to be taken over which belonged to the 
disused capital, the non-recurring oost may be estimated at roughly a hundred lakhs 
of rupees (chapter XXVI, paragraph 2) and the recurring expenditure at thirteen lakhs 
per annum. The annual income from fees which should be set against this will not, I am 
inclined to think, for many years so exceed the cost of the upkeep of the buildings— whioh 
is not included in the estimate—as to make the full sum of* thirteen lakhs broadly mis¬ 
leading as a measure of the oost. In view of the allotments for i.niversity education 
which have hitherto been found practicable, and of future prospects in so far as they have 
disclosed themselves, it would appear improbable that the Exchequer would be able to 
bear the cost of many universities of this kind and, at the same time, to continue its 
assistance in increasing measure to the more immediate task of improving the universities 
which at present exist. 

8. The scheme presents the new University full fledged. It would seem neoeasary 
to its proper development that it should be allowed to grow from small and managaabto 
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beginnings adapted to its environment. To adopt the course proposed would be to court 
failure and to handicap the University at its start by the temptation to adjust its policy 
to popularity in order to bring in students to fill empty hostel buildings ana naif-empty 
classes. The course proposed will not, in any case m its fullness, be practicable. 

It is desired at the start to provide for close on 3,000 students, almost double the 
number at present studying in the oolleges of the city. This large provision is proposed 
consequent upon the recent rapid increase of the student population and the anticipated 
popularity of the new University. But the extraordinary increase in recent years in the 
number of those who pass from school to university is due in large part to the lowering of 
the standard of examination which has been the unexpected outcome of the new university 
regulations and, if the University which is now to be brought into existence is true to the 
hopes in which it is being established, one of its first results will be the strengthening of 
the tests for the intermediate qualifications and the degree. Add to this the consider¬ 
ation that fees will be increased throughout, that conditions of residence and guardianship 
will be more exacting, that many students who were formerly able to pursue their univers¬ 
ity course in circumstances which had only their extreme cheapness to recommend them, 
will now be forced to come into residence and live on a standard of comfort and decency 
which their means will scarcely stretch to, and it will be impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that not an increase, but a decrease in the number of Btudents should be anticipated. 
Many of the poorer students now" in Dacca would fly to the easier conditions of students’ 
life in Calcutta or the mofussil colleges. I do not omit from consideration in this regard 
that the main body of students who would join the new University would be those 
whose parents or guardians are resident in Dacca, and that the scheme as it has been laid 
down depends for its fulfilment upon the majority of the students living within the colleges. 

Another practical point is that it will neither be possible nor desirable to staff the 
University in a single operation. Suitable men in all the services, imperial, provincial, 
and subordinate, are difficult to obtain, and the 34 junior assistants who are allowed for 
will not be forthcoming until the University has been for some time in existence. 

Everything points to the polioy and necessity of small beginnings and slow and ten 
tative advance. An excellent beginning might be made with the present staff and 
the ground and buildings available, but little increased, the residential system being allow ed 
to grow as the University commended itseif by the excellence of its instruction and the 
admitted superiority of its social and intellectual results. 

7. I proceed to a number of more detailed observations under the various chapter 
headings of the report. 

Department of the University. 

In what I conceive to be the interest of Muhammadan oduoation in Assam I regard 
as undesirable the inclusion in the new Univorsity of a department of Islamic studies on 
the lines contemplated. It is riot, I think, in any way necessary, will not secure the ends 
in view, and, by tending to tho perpetuation of a prejudice against secular instruction and 
to the isolation of their education from the general influences of progress, will retard 
the advance of the Muhammadan community. Of this I shall write more fully later. 

I agree with those dissentients who were of opinion that if the University were to out 
itself free from Calcutta in other departments it should do so also in law. Prom a prac¬ 
tical point of view, and having regard to the Muhammadan interest, this appears to me 
to he of considerable importance. 

Engineering might, with advantage, remain in Calcutta. 

Colleges and students. 

The scheme contemplates provision for 1,365 students in exoess of present numbers. 
If the views expressed in paragraph 6 are oorrect,* decrease, rather than an increase, 
should be anticipated, involving a very considerable general reduction in staff and 
buildings. Further reductions which might appropriately be arranged are:— 

(1) The college for the well-to-do classes. 

(2) The engineering college. 

(3) The department of Islamic studies. 
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None of them is radical to the success of the scheme and all three introduce an element 
of disunion, or at least of strangeness, which, in its beginnings, the new University would bo 
better without. I should, similarly, be disposed to do away with the college for women. 
Everything, that is required in this regard can, for many years to come, be provided for by 
the improvement of the Bethuhe College, an infinitely less expensive and equally adequate 
measure. 

These reductions would bring the task of the new University within manageable limits, 
would render the soheme more practicable, financially and otherwise, as an example for 
the guidance of other provinces, and would render it no longer an object of apprehension 
to every hope of higher education which depends upon liberal contributions from the 
public revenues for its realisation. 

Art < and, science—Entrance qualifications. 

The new University is to be open to students from tbe Bengal presidency and the 
province of Assam. The Assamese themselves are excluded by the fact that no provision 
is made for the teaching of their language, the hill people are excluded by the absence 
of any provision for the accommodation of their students or any concession to their needs 
in regard to the subjects of matriculation, and, while it might, from certain points of view, 
be advantageous for the Sylhetis at the present stago to.he permitted to avail themselves 
of the special facilities for higher study which the University will afford, it must be recog¬ 
nised that this will tend to emphasise the distinction between the two main components 
of the province and to prejudice tbe unity of Assam. The new University can, therefore, 
be looked upon with equanimity only if it is not allowed to interfere with the development 
of university education in the Surma Valley along provincial lines and within the borders 
of the province. If only one university were to be allowed for the Surma Valley I should 
prefer that we should continue our homage to the federal type, and develop to the full 
measure of the potentialities that that type permits until Assam itself in long prooess of 
time becomes ripe for a university of its own. From the provincial point of view, there¬ 
fore, I would urge that the institution of the Dacca University should not be regarded as 
satisfying the requirements of Assam in the higher branches of university study, and should 
not be permitted to interfere with the independent development of collegiate institutions 
within the provinoe. 

It will be clear that the objections raised in the preceding paragraph aro only applicable 
in their fullness on the assumption that the new Univorsity is not to be allowed to extend 
its territorial jurisdiction to the province of Assam. In other circumstances, with federal 
functions, with an adequate representation of Assam in council and in convocation, and 
•with the liberty to break away from the University of Calcutta wherever it fails to meet 
the needs of the Eastern provinces, we might hail its institution gladly, and gratefully throw 
in our lot with Dacca, instead of with Calcutta. 

Arts and science—General courses of study. 

As previously stated I am of opinion that the opportunity afforded by the establish¬ 
ment of a new, university should be taken to depart from the division of the ordinary 
degree course into stages, considering that a single course of three years would be more 
advantageous if pupils oame prepared to profit by collegiate instruction. 


Junior course in arts. 

I do not know for what reason biological subjects are excluded from this stage of 
Study. They are as educative as chemistry, and have an interest at least equally immedi¬ 
ate. And they have this advantage, that their study can be pursued with greater facility 
when the students’ college days are over. 

Senior course in arts. 

The distinction in kind which is drawn between honours and pass students is, I venture 
to think, too absolute. The capacity of a student is frequently not fully declared until 
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the closing years of his course. Some natures develop early, some late. It is not infre¬ 
quently the case that students who do brilliantly in the intermediate classes fall off in the 
•degree; others who Rave but a qualified success in the intermediate find themselves in 
the years of more advanced study and exceed expectations in the degree. Further, if 
the initial oourses are soundly conceived, it would seem to be a waste of time and energy 
to separate the studies of the honours students altogether from those of the pass students. 
There is authoritative precedent for both points of view. 

i 

Junior course in science. 

It may be suggested that a more liberal curriculum would be beneficial No option 
whatever il permitted, every student being bound to take up mathematics, physics, and 
■chemistry, j In support of this it is stated that a thorough groundwork in these three 
subjects is f<4sential for higher scientific study; but such study will be the object of the 
very few ;,se long as the University takes upon itself the functions of a school so long 
the intermediate qualification will take the place of a higher sohool-leaving certificate 
and be the goal of tho majority, or at least of a very large proportion of the students. It 
may, in any case, be questioned whether a grounding in all three subjects is, as a matter of 
fact, essential to such higher study, as, for instance, that in the combination suggested on 
page 27 of the report, viz., honours botany, and zoology. 


Senior course in science. 

I would deprecate the entire exclusion of English from the senior scionce classes and 
that on the double ground that the power of clear and accurate expression is radical to 
scientific thought and that it is, from every point of view, desirable to accompany the some¬ 
what narrowing influence of a purely scientific training with as full a measure of general 
culture as it is practicable to introduce. The following quotation from a Bpeech recently 
delivered by Sir Archibald Geikic is relevant to the point at issue 

“ I have always felt that the literary side, from its manifold human interest, ought 
to remain predominant in any wise system of education. No amount of train¬ 
ing in science pan compensate for an inadequate training in literature. It 
is to its literary education that Britain owes the breed of trained public men 
who through the centuries have built up her greatness and, in my opinion, 
nothing ought to be done to injure the noble work which the literary side still 
carries on. But in the course of time men have come to realise the interest 
and importance of science in the modem world and to oomprehend that there 
are faculties of the human mind which it is highly important to develop, but 
which are comparatively little affected by a literary training. These faculties 
are best reached "by the study of science. Thus the combination of the two 
sides, literary and scientific, provides a scheme of education which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is the most perfect that oan be devised.” 

Post-graduate course in arts and science. 

I wish to state the view that post-graduate study is being overdone in those branches of 
science which the student is unable to pursue after he has taken his final qualification 
except in an expensive and well-equipped laboratory. The situation in India in this 
respect is entirely different from the situation in Europe where there is, to put it baldly* 
a market for scientists. The student who specialises in soience—say physics or chemistry 
—at a European university, does so with the intention of adopting that scienoe as his 
profession; and there are many openings for employment in the colleges and technical 
schools which abound over the Islands and in the Dominions, in the 1 many higher-grade 
schools in which science is taught, in the various scientific departments of public life at 
Home and abroad, and in the large industrial works which require in increasing numbers 
■skilled chemists upon their staffs. In India it is only in a small minority of cases that the 
qualification obtained can be turned to direct professional advantage. The facilities 
offered by Calcutta for specialisation in physics and c hernia try might profitably, I venture 
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to think, be regarded as sufficing for the province, and it might be left to Dacoa to specialise 
in those subjects which Calcutta omits. 

Arts and science— Details of courses. 

It is rightly the aim that every graduate student in arts should be able to speak and 
write the English language oorreotly, rather than that he should have a minute acquaint¬ 
ance with prescribed text-books. But, in so far as this inchoates an innovation upon 
established practice it is not supported by an indication of any measures which are likely 
to secure the end desired. Indeed, the contrary is the case. From page 37 it will be 
seen that, with a view to improving the intimacy of the instruction, junior classes are to be 
restricted to 40 students. This is, so far, good inasmuch as, if an adequate staff is appointed, 
it allows of more individual attention, particularly in' the matter of class exercises— 
composition, etc. But the restriction of the number of the hours of class work to six in 
the week hits at the success of the whole scheme and, even for this allowance, the staff 
proposed seems to be numerically inadequate. It will be remembered that under the 
present system students at the intermediate stage are still schoolboys. In view of the 
determination (page 44) that much attention should be paid to conversation, and that 
the examination should include a conversational test, it would not be too much if the 
allowance were doubled. In the Cotton College, Gauhati, it is not found excessive to 
give the intermediate students eight lectures and four tutorial Jessons in the week. The 
standards of this University in regard to lectures in English ought not to conform to the 
lecture standards of the West. More assistance is required for the double reason that 
students are immature, and that they are learning in a language which is foreign to them 
—an alien 83 -stem of life and thought. 

I am in entire accord with the doubt expressed as to the propriety of affording assist¬ 
ance to tol education through the agency of the new University, but consider that it is, if 
not equally, at least similarly, germane to the propriety of instituting a department of 
Islamic studies. 

Arts and science — Methods of instruction arid study. 

It is proposed that intermediate students should be taken In groups of 40, degree 
students in groups of 20, and honour students in groups of 2. And this sub-division is 
radical to the scheme inasmuch as the estimates of staff and accommodation are based 
upon it. The group classes are regarded as tutorial and, to permit of the grouping pro¬ 
posed, it is laid down that 20 hours of this so-called tutorial work should bo regarded 
as a fair weekly allowance for a single instructor. W T hile such an allowance would not bo 
inappropriate in a school I regard it as excessive in a college, particularly in view of the 
multifarious and onerous duties imposed upon the staff in connection with the sooial, 
disciplinary, and corporate life of the University. And the provision for this grouping or 
sub-division of classes is only brought within the financial measure of the scheme by 
entrusting the work in large part to underpaid, and, therefore, ineffectual, lecturers in the 
Subordinate Educational Service and to “ junior assistants Further, admitting the 
allowance of work which it is proposed to expect of eaoh instructor, it does not seem to 
me—-I have worked out the computation with reference to the English staff—that the 
staff contemplated is even numerically adequate to the work. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the grouping proposed should be departed from, at • 
least in the degree and intermediate classes. 

Arts arul science — Examinations. 

The examinations are to be of a new type. And the fact that the existing examinations 
leave room for improvement may be admitted. In the circumstances, it will probably not 
be considered captious to contrast the statement on page 43 to the effect that a Ugh stand¬ 
ard of performance should be required of candidates with the statement on page 43 that 
in the only examination in whioh numerical estimation is to be allowed a percentage of 
S3 Is to suffice for a pass. This is actually less than the aggregate percentage required 
for a pass in the examinations of the Calcutta University. The standard Will have to be 
kept low if students are to be attracted in sufficient numbers to justify the measure 
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of the scheme; but this would seem to be an additional argument in favour of smalt 
beginnings. 

Arts and science — Staff. 

The opening words of this chapter are important:—“ However favourable other con¬ 
ditions may be, the new University will not be a success unless it possesses & staff numeri¬ 
cally sufficient, highly qualified, and well organised.” 

Under chapter VIIII hare indicated the view that, assuming the enrolment antici¬ 
pated, the staff is not numerically sufficient for the organisation proposed. It will, further,, 
not be possible to obtain at once more than a small fraction of the number of highly- 
qualified men estimated as necessary for the work without the most serious injustice to the- 
private colleges throughout the pfovince. 

Excluding from the reckoning the requirements of the Teachers’ Qpiiege, the Women’s 
College, and the college for the well-to-do classes a staff of 123 professors and lecturers 
is estimated for. Of these, 22 are to be in the Imperial, 43 in the Provincial, and 24 in the 
subordinate s ervice, and 34 are to he junior assistants on Rs. 100 a month. I venture 
to question the propriety of including in the staff of a residential university a consider¬ 
able proportion of officers of ungazetted rank starting in the subordinate service on a pay 
of Rs. 100 a month. While it is not necessary that all appointments should draw the same 
pay it does soem necessary that all should at least start on a salary entitling an officer 
to gazetted rank. It is difficult to see how the service of the Dacca University is to attract 
the right class of man, in competition with the executive and other services, on terms 
1 ke these. 

The number of junior assistants who will be required is stated as 34. I tend to the 
view that the enlistment of the services of this class of officers cannot be erected in advance 
into a system. It is acknowledged that, until the University lias created the supply, it 
will be necessary to appoint officers on special terms to take their place. For such officers 
an impermanent position and a pay of Rs. 100 a month are available. Men suitably quali¬ 
fied will not be forthcoming. Again, conditions point to the necessity of a more bumble 
start. 

Arts and science—Feet and scholarships. 

With the opening of a new < n-veraity, imposing a very considerable burden on the 
ordinary tax-payers, the great multitude of whom are Muhammadans, or belong to the 
backward classes, to whom the present facilities for educational advance have merely a 
nominal existence, I venture to suggest that it would be well to set the fees high for those 
who are in a position to pay high fees—admission to the Presidency College where the fees 
are Rs. 12 a month is many times ovorapplied for—and to grant, for the present 
at any rate, large concessions to those who bear the burden of the charge. It may be said 
that collegiate education is open equally to the higher and to the lower castes, to the- 
Brahmin, the Baidya, and the Kayasth, and to the Jugi, the Namasudra, and the hundred, 
and one congregations of the depressed. The door is open, it is true, but these people 
cannot enter in. They have not, as the higher castes have, prosperous representative* 
at the headquarters stations who are willing to hold out to them a helping hand, to act 
as their guardians, to take them into their homes, to give them a share of the family meals ; 
and the hostels which are open to the friendless members of the higher castes are held by 
caste prejudice against the entry of the backward castes—those who stand most in need of 
them. 

A small concession to the urgent requirements of the majority is made in the present 
scheme. But it is entirely inadequate—Rs. 70 a month to serve the needs of a multitude. 

Residential system. 

It is estimated that 1,600 out of 2,060 students in the four main colleges will be itt 
residence, and some such proportion is and is regarded as, of the utmost importance to tbe- 
euccess of the scheme as it has been designed. As already indicated I am of opinion that 
the provision is excessive, and that the residential system must come into being slowly 
by a process of development. There are forces of poverty and custom and inffneneo- 
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in opposition which it will be impossible to overcome otherwise than by slow and patient 
effort. In view of the implied exclusion of the backward classes from the general hostels 
ttie scheme should, I think, contemplate larger residential provision for them than the 
two per cent which is proposed. 

Discipline. 

Generally speaking, the disciplinary arrangements proposed seem admirable, but in 
some respects they appear to be unduly exacting—appropriate more to a school than to 
a college. The terminal register and report might be dispensed with in the case of students 
beyond the intermediate standard and the visits register (item 6) might be dispensed 
with altogether. 

I am strongly on the side of the minority who considers that the power of expulsion 
'should be in the hands of the principal, rather than of the governing body. I further 
consider that- considerable disciplinary powers should be entrusted to all officer's having 
•the rank of professor, both with regard to their own classes and the classes under the junior 
members of their departmental staffs. 

Physical training. 

The novel proposals in regard to physical training appear in the mam to be well devised 
to bring about an improvement in the health and physique of the student community. 
But it may he questioned whether the system is not so highly organised on the basis of 
compulsion as to destroy its value as a moral and social influence. The,organisation seems 
altogether too elaborate, the discipline too formal, the tendency rather to ilisoourage than 
to encourage self-reliance and aelf-holp. The system, lor example, of weekly reports 
from the students on fotmal tickets lodge 1 in the college office, is not, I think, a happy 
thought; it seems ill-adapted to a free residential system, and would bring in its train 
friction and insubordination. 

College for women. 

The women’s college might, with advantage be dropped from the scheme, ft can 
scarcely be urged that there is an actual demand to justify the estabhslmieiit of a sjecond 
college for women in the province of Bengal, nor can 1 see that any considerable 
advantage is likely to accrue to female students in consequence of the revised courses 
proposed. The novel course on domestic subjects is too various in its demands to be 
usefully undertaken in the midst of i uiversity studies and could not, I think, be 
properly dealt with by the staff proposed. 


Colleges for Well-to-do classes. 

The failure of the upper classes in Bengal to take their proper part in the educational 
system of the oountry is attributed by the committee to the absence of a residential 
university. On the basis of this attribution they propose the establishment of a college 
for the well-to-do classes as part of the now University. 

The failure referred to is clearly referable only to certain classes of the landed aristo¬ 
cracy and may be more easily attributed to more obvious causes than that assigned. Bo 
far as the sons of successful professional men are concerned no such complaint arises. 
The more wealthy and advanced amongst the zemindars and professional men will still, 
it may be anticipated, send their sons to England, and the doubt may be permitted if 
there is in the residue a sufficient number, in the divisions for which the college is specially 
'intended, to call for the opening of a college oa their behalf. 

The institution of such a college as is proposed could only, T think, be justified if it 
were provided entirely without charge upon the public revenues. It should be established 
and endowed by the class whom it is primarily designed to benefit. The scheme antici¬ 
pates that no endowment will be required as the cost for collegiate service will be met 
from fee. This prooeeds, however, on the basis of every seat of the 120 estimated for being 
taken up and paid for for the twelve months of the year. Further, to permit even of this 
balance of accounts, it has been necessary to propose an insufficient staff and to omit 
'fixup the reckoning any share of the cost of the general servioee of the University. 
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Again, it is apparently admitted that a supply of students of the landed classes duly 
qualified for university instruction is not likely to be forthcoming. A speoial matricu¬ 
lation is to be allowed—“such entrance test as the governing body may think fit to 
impose”. The implication is that the test would be of a much less exacting character- 
than that insisted on in the case of the students of other oolleges And the oollege is to 
provide special courses—courses outside the scope of university instruction- the standard 
of living and of discipline is to be pointedly dissimilar Surely snch an institution would 
be altogether out of accord with the University of which it is designed to be a member. 
The indulgence shown to the students of this college, their somewhat pampered existence 
in the midst of a hardworking community, the respect attached to their wealth and here¬ 
ditary position, would react unfavourably upon them and on the whole tone of university 

I proceed to a further point of criticism In addition to the ordinary courses instruc¬ 
tion is to be provided in :— ^ 

(1) The elements of law. 

(2) The elements of surveying 

(3) The elements of estate management 

I cannot find, however, that the staff proposed is adequate to the handling of these 
courses, and apprehend that the instruction given w (I) and (3) at least would be of little 
value The complexities of ekate management are sufficient, if an education of any 
value is to be imparted, to occupy a full course by themselves, and it is difficult to see 
how they can usefully be taught by theorists in a lecture room aw ay from the acres and 
offices and responsibilities of an estate 

Lastly, a college such as that suggested should follow, not precede a school If the School 
were a success the college might come after it But to open the oollege before the sohool 
has prepared the way, and under the conditions prescribed, m the scheme, would be 
to fail m the object sot and, probably in the outcome t* find that the college was no 
more than a school, and ill placed within the confines of a university. 


Islamic tiu-hes. 

On behalf of Assam I would enter a caveat agamst.the establishment of a department 
of Islamic studies a^part of the new University. 

The special Islamic courses are intended to carry to their completion the studies 
of thewladrassah—to follow upon a course of instruction differing both m aim and oontent 
from tiie courses regarded as suitable for the generality of the people. The Ordinary 
coursos are those of the I igh school—a secular institution winch seeks to qualify pupils 
of all denominations for ordinary citizenship. The courses of the Madrasaah, on the other 
hand, are sectarian and lead to the direct social and religious service of Isiam. 

For long the conservatism of Muhammadans has led them to establish and support 
Madrassah, m'proforonce to secular, schools With the advance of education the Madrasaahs 
have naturally transcended their narrower functions and attracted a more general public. 
The know ledge of Islamic languages, and of the subjects taught in the Madrassah, has been 
held m such lugh esteem that an attendance in the first few classes has been regarded &a 
satisfying the requirements of an ordinary education. The Muha madan community 
has so been diverted from the general course of advance and has lagged behind whilst 
other communities pressed forward Even for those of the students who have entered 
the Madrassah3 with a view to complete the courses the instruction has been unsuitable, 
clinging to an orthodoxy long out of date, and fastened in inefficiency by the exclusion of 
liberal influences. 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in foroe for some time to reform the 
Madrassahs, to bend then- cpnrsea to join with those of the I igh schools, to bring influences 
of compulsion to bear upon the more conservative portion of the community by insisting 
ppon the study of EiigBsh and the importation into the curriculum of modern courses of 
instruction in such subjects as arithmetic and geography. As a result, courses have- 
been proposed whioh are heavily overweighed in the attempt to make a single svstem. 
answer the demands of divergent purposes, 
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I turn now to consider the suggested courses of instruction. 

As the Koran is to be taught in the first two classes it may be assumed that the course 
<s self-contained—that it begins from the beginning, requiring no previous instruction 
in a school. The period of the junior course covers the first six years of sohool life, and 
in that time a pupil has to learn three languages, in addition to his own vernacular. With 
this may be compared the curriculum of a lower primary school, which covers a five, 
nominally a four-year's course, during which it is found difficult to instil into the pupils 
an elementary knowledge of a single vernacular. The junior course is further to be 
numbered by an additional year’s instruction in general subjects for those who wish to 
pass on to a high school. The junior Madrassah will, therefore, handicap its pupils by 
imposing upon them a heavier task of learning and giving their competitors a year’s 
-start ahead of them. 

At the end of the junior course pupils will have the option of going on to a high sohool 
•or of remaining in the Madrassah for four years with a view to qualifying for matriculation 
in the department of Islamic studies. It is of the essence of the scheme that those who 
■complete the full Madrasah course should he as well qualified in English as the ordinary 
pupil who passes his matriculation from a high school. But in the scheme proposed the 
full (’ay’s instruction in and through the medium of English which obtains in the upper 
classes of a high school is replaced by less than a half-day in the Madrassah "scheme (page 
•97). Nor, I think, can the allowance for English as a compulsory subject be wisely increased ; 
the first aim of the Madrassah must, after all, remain the training of Maulvis and religious 
■men and the first requisite the knowledge not of English, but of the Islamio law and 
culture. 

It has been urgrcl that an attempt of this kind is necessary in order to attract to edu¬ 
cation the more orthodox portion of the community. This may be doubted and it may 
he apprehended that, while conciliation on the lines proposed would probahly be imme¬ 
diately popular, its effeot in the long run would be to retard the course of Muhammadan 
progress. I suggest that it would be better to fare tho situation, to restrict the Madrassabs 
m number, confining them as far as possible to tho education of those to whom an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of lie Islamic languages and religious culture is essential, and converting 
the remainder by gradual process into ordinary schools—schools primarily for Muham¬ 
madans, staffed by Muhammadans under Muhammadan management, offering special 
facilities to Muha nmadan pupils by reason of subscriptions from the oommunity, and 
differing only from the ordinary high school in affording some preparation in the earlier 
stages for the study of an Islamic language or languages in the last four years ol the school 
course. The improvement of Madrassahs might then be undertaken without embarrass¬ 
ment. Such a polioy would, I believe, tend to bring Muhammadans more rapidly 
into the general current of advance and would, at the same time, permit of duo concentra¬ 
tion on tile improvement of Madrassah instruction proper The scheme now under con¬ 
sideration would have the effect of diverting the Muhammadan youth from the same 
path as the Hindu, of imposing upon him a heavier burden, of taking the education of 
a large number away from the benefit of the general funds devoted to the interests of 
secular education, and of modifying the thoroughness of the Islamic course as a profession¬ 
al training by the importation of elements irrelevant to its purposes. 

I have urged the general ease at some length as it is of immediate importance to Assam. 
If Eastern Bengal reforms its Madrassahs, with a view to the proposed oourse of Islamio 
Studies, Sylhet will wish to follow suit. 

Engineering. . 

There is not room for a civil engineering college at Dacca as well as in Calcutta and, 
on the considerations so fully and fairly stated in the report, the balance of utility would 
seem to indicate the retention of the college in Calcutta. This is not, however, a point 
on which I should venture an opinion—although Assam is practically interested in the 
question—were it not that Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson in their recent report have 
•definitely Btated the recommendation that civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, 
and industrial chemistry might appropriately be taught in a single well-equipped insti¬ 
tution which should be situated on the outskirts of Cahatta. As f ahaff proceed to argue, 
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the number of students who will take up the civil engineering courses is likely to be 
very small indeed and, having regard to the criticisms which have been levelled against 
the Indian engineer, it would seem much better for him to obtain his training in the 
atmosphere of a large technical institution, working in a great industrial and engineering 
centre, than in the more academic atmosphere of the new University. 

An education up to the matriculation standard was held by the reporters referred to 
in the preceding paragraph as a sufficient general qualification for admission to the courses 
of the institute. But for admission to the Engineering College at Dacca the intermediate 
qualification in soienoe is to be the preliminary. This is of very considerable importance, 
as with the high fees, the length of the oourse (theoretical and practical), and the very 
speculative prospects—it is admitted that there is httle present demand for the Indian 
college-trained engineer—the conditions are already somewhat discouraging. Assum¬ 
ing that a student enters at 19, after passing his intermediate examination, he will not be 
able to secure a degree until he is 23 ; thereafter he will be expected, to take unremnneiat- 
ive, or at the best very poorly remunerated, work for a period of three years’ practical 
training, and it is only after passing another test at the end of this three years at the age 
of 26 that he will be held as eligible for a guaranteed appointment in the Public Works 
Department. 

In a country in which the social system imposes heavy responsibilities upon its yooth, 
in the admitted poverty of the demand for college-trained engineers, and in the presence 
of the ascertained and reasonably adequate prospects of study in the overseer depart¬ 
ment it is improbable that, if the present courses are adhered to, Dacca will fare any 
better m its new venture than the existing college at Sibpur. 

Medicine. 

The proposal to institute a special course in Dacca which would cover the first two 
years of the Calcutta medical currioulum is attractive and should prove popular. I 
would venture the suggestion, however, that the oourse might be so arranged as to allow a 
student at the end of the first year of study to declare for the medical, or for the purely 
scientific, side. 

As Calcutta will still have to provide fully for the final years of the medical oourse there 
does not seem to be muoh to be gained by offering in Dacca, which is in an obviously less 
favourable position in this regard, the two years of professional study leading up to the 
fast M. B. examination. And the abandonment of this part of the scheme would result 
in a very considerable saving of cost. 

Jszw. 

I find myself in genera! concurrence with the views expressed by Mr. Mahomed Ali 
in his supplementary minute under the heading “ Legal studies ” and am of opinion that 
if the law college is to be retained in Dacca, iaw should be one qf the faculties of the 
new University. 

Teaching. 

I am entirely in favour of the restriction of the ordinary courses of study in teaching 
to a single year. The two years’ course is likely, until at any rate education has much 
advanced, to commend itself to few or none. It would, in roy view', be more to the point 
if ample facilities were offered for short courses of-specialised training, e.g., nature study 
or manual work, with or without a university qualification or diploma. The energies 
of the staff might, so, be muoh more usefully occupied. An advanoed theoretical quali¬ 
fication might be given as the outoome of private study. 

Administration of the University. 

On the soheme, as stated, the Director of PubBo Instruction, Assam, should be an 
eS'Oflvciv member of convocation. 

I am entirely in favour of the reservation of a number of seats fear Muhammadan 
graduates, both on council and on convocation. The reservations proposed do not appear 
to be excessive. 
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The general arrangement*, which will, no doubt, be worked out in fuller detail later, 
appear to be satisfactory. One or two points, however, may be noted for question • 

(1) The vice-ohanoellor is to be the head of the executive with a salary considerably 

in excess of that of any other officer of the University. The proposal to make 
the appointment periodic should not, I think, be given effect to. In an offical 
community it is difficult to revert in pay and precedence, and the periodic 
appointments would introduce oonfusion and disoord into the life of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(2) In the matter of the internal government of the various colleges I am altogether 

opposed to the admission of the principle of outside representation. The 
public will be adequately represented on oouncil and on convocation. The 
internal affairs of the ooilege might well be left to the expert and interested 
guidance of its own staff. Further, I am of opinion that the elective system 
should not be introduced, the council being composed of the principal and 
all the professors in charge of departments in the college. 

(3) In regard to the relations of the University with Government I would suggest 

that, in order to secure the greatest possible measure of decentralisation, it 
would be well to take all the appointments outside the graded services and 
attach to them special rates of pay. 

(ii) We are not ripe for the establishment of a university of the Dacca type in Assam. 
For many years to come we shall benefit by close association with Calcutta. 

I venture to think that in any reorganisation or reform the requirements of this 
province should engage special consideration. 


Dacca, Muslim Deputation. 


The question of the proposed Dacca University has a special bearing on the 
problem of Muhammadan education in Eastern Bengal. Muhamm dans here form 
over three-fourths of the population. They are, therefore, the principal seotion of the 
people who are most vitally affected b'y any change, be it educational or otherwise, 
in the policy of Government. Eastern Bengal, as is well known, was till the time of t^e 
partition a neglected area. Muhammadans were the principal sufferers This was 
the case especially as regards their education. It was during the days of the partition 
that serious attempts were made by the Government to devote their exclusive attention 
to the needs of Eastern Bengal and its people. Speaking of the progress made in educa¬ 
tion during the time of the partition, Lord Hardinge himself says in one'ftf his speeches :— 
“ I need only pdint out that when the new province was founded not a single private 
college was in receipt of Government aid, while Government was.spending 
less than 1£ lakhs in aiding private institutions. In 1910 there were four 
aided colleges, and Government spent over 3f lakhs in aiding private institu¬ 
tions. I cannot withhold my tribute of admiration for the work done by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam in jhe teeth of great difficulties.’' 

The annulment of the partition was, therefore, looked on with serious misgivings, 
especially by the Moslem section. For it was during the partition days that the problem 
of Moslem education received at the hands of Government that amount of attention 
whioh their importance justified- The Mussulmans naturally felt that the annulment 
would bring back the old state of things and that they would again be Relegated to the 
back ground. The seriousness of the situation was not, however, lost on the Government 
of India. Lord Hardinge himself says in the course of the speech referred to above:— 

" When I visited Dacca I found a widespread apprehension, particularly among 
Muhammadans, who form the majority of the population, lest the 
, attention whioh the partition of Bengal secured far the eastern provinces 
should be relaxed, and that there might be a set-back in educational progress. 
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It was to allay this not unreasonable apprehension that I stated to a deput¬ 
ation of Muhammadan gentlemen that the Government of India were so much 
impressed with the necessity of promoting education m a province which 
had made such good progress during the past few years that we had decided 
to recommend to the Secretary of State the constitution of a university at 
Dacca and the appointment of a special officer for education in Eastern 
Bengal The fact that this statement was made to a deputation of 
Muhammadan gentlemen does not, I need hardly say, mean that the univers¬ 
ity will be a Muhammadan university The intention was that it should 
be a university open to all—a teaching and a residential university.” 

To the same effect Mr Montagu, the then Under Secretary, stated in the House of 
Commons in 1913:— 

“ I mention Dacca in connection with Muhammadan education not because it is to 
be a Muhammadan university, but because it is situated m the centre of a 
rather backward Muhammadan community, and, therefore, mil offer to the 
Mvsahnans the. lest opportunity oj uniiersily education that they have yet had," 
In the light of these utterances it is quite clear that, though the Dacca University ques¬ 
tion is not essentially a Moslem question, it is a subject which is vitally connected 
with the problem ot Mosli m education in Eastern Bengal The Mussulman commun¬ 
ity, therefore, strongly hojie that the Commission would view the subject in its proper 
perspective The proposed University, if it is to be a blessing to the people of Eastern 
Bengal, to whom it was promised as a jompensa*ion for the Iobs of a separate administra¬ 
tion devoted to their welfare, ghould cater to the needs of the different sections in due 
proportion It need hardly be pointed out that the Mu.-salmans are, m spite of what httle 
advance they havo made m recent tears still backward m education and they have to 
make long headway before they come up to the general level It is, therefore, imperative 
that from the very beginning, proy-ision should be made for an effective safeguard of their 
interests 

(a) Ernst and foremost in importance is the queslion of the place of the community 
m the administration of the University It looks strange that Mussulmans, 
who form the predominant majority in population, should be accorded so poor a 
representation on the council and the convocation under the scheme prepared 
bv the Dacca University Committee The academic interests of the University 
can never suffer if Mussulmans should be giyen a place m the administration 
which their numbers would justify It is true that the community does not 
at present have a large number of men with high academic distinctions, and it 
would he rather presumptuous if they should demand a large number of seats on 
the various boaids of studies until some time to mine But, so far as the oouneil 
and Convocation are concerned which mainly deal with administrative matters 
the community can return a large number of competent men to these bodies 
who can take an active interest m the affairs of the University It is, therefore, 
expected that the Commission would be pleased to pay to this aspect of the ques¬ 
tion their close and earnest attention The cause of Moslem higher education m 
Eastern Bengal would irretr.evably suffer if Mo as admans are not adequately 
represented from the beginning in the University The seats in the council and 
c onvocation should be so distributed that Musfalmans should command, 
whether as ex officio members or as ordinary members, about half of the total 
seats on the respective bodies 

(h) In order that Mussulmans should be adequately represented on the professorial 
staffs of *the different colleges sufficient encouragement should bo given to com¬ 
petent men among the corumumty 10 take to the teaching profession Their high 
standard of living prevents them from entering the Educational Department on 
the usual scale of salaries. That is why they usually seek employment in other 
more lucrative departments. Necessary provision should, therefore, be made to 
attract them to the teaching profession. The presence of Moslem professors anci 
lecturers in the University (excluding the professors of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
VOi. II 
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wiil be necessary for the maintenance ef a healthy atmosphere in Muhammadan 
hostels. Superintendents of Muhammadan hostels who have to come in 
close contact with students should be men of first-rate ability and character, 
capable of entering into the feelings and sympathising with the aims and aspir¬ 
ations of those committed to their charge. The residential system will not be a 
success without an adequate provision of Muhammadan professors and lectnrerB 
from amongst whom superintendents of Muhammadan hostels will have to be 
selected. 

(c) The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Else the residential system 

is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, which iB proverbially 
poor. 

(d) It is also neoesaary that an adequate and sufficient number of seats in colleges, other 

than the Muhammadan College should be fixed for Muhammadans. A single 
college will not be sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a vast community. 
The number of youths who will seek admission to the University is bound to 
increase as time goes on and, unless provision is made from the beginning io 
oblige every college to admit a fixed minimum number of Mus-ialmana until 
such time when more suitable arrangements would be found to be necessary, 
Moslem students will be liable to hardships such as they feel at present when 
trying to soek admission into the Daooa College. 

(e) The number and amount of scholarships, as recommended by the Dacca University 

Committee for Muhammadans, is quite insufficient. They should bo increased. 
Encouragement should be offered to Muhammadan students for post-gradnate 
and professional studies. jw 

(/) Urdu should be adopted as a compulsory subject of study, alternative to Sanskrit, 
Arabic, or Persian. Tho knowledge of Persian now imparted in high schools is 
practically of no value to the student beyond its use in passing the matric- 
1 illation examination. Urdu, on the other hand, will bo useful to him in his in¬ 
tercourse with the members of his community in other parts of India. It is 
more easily learnt and can be mastered and a knowledge of it is considered in 
the community as a social accompaniment. Urdu should also be recognised as a 
second language as it will form a connecting link between the school and the 
Madrassah course. 

(g) Bengali should not form part of the University curriculum beyond the matric¬ 
ulation. Its soope is so limited that it can thoroughly be mastered before 
students enter on a collegiate education. Moreover, books such as Rajendra Nath 
Vidyabhusban’s Srikanlo should not-bo included in text-books as they are full of 
Sanskrit quotations and written in Sanskritised Bengali which Muhammadan 
boys reading Arabic or Persian can neither understand nor appreciate. 

Apart from the suggestions made above, winch concern especially the interests of 
the community, the following are the subjects in which the Mussulmans are in¬ 
terested equally with other communities in East Bengal:— 

(a) First, as regards the jurisdiction of the University. Public opinion in Eastern 
Bengal is opposed to the idea of confining the University to Dacca proper. 
It is held that its benefit should bo shared by all alike, and not by only those 
who can afford to procoed to Dacca for study. To aim at an ideal atate of 
perfection for its own sake is to sacrifice the larger interests of the Eastern pro¬ 
vince for whose benefit the University was intended. The people of Eastern 
Bengal do not like the colloges outside Daooa to be kept under the care of the 

■ Calcutta University. In these oircumstances, it would be desirable that, either 

similar universities should bo started at Chittagong and Rajshahi for the 
benefit of the other two divisions, or the colleges outside Dacca should be 
affiliated to the University at Dacca. The former may not be possible in 
the immediate future owing to financial considerations, but the latter is within 
the bounds of possibility. But, if it should be held that either of these two 
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alternative courses is not possible, it is earnestly hoped that the Commis¬ 
sion would devise a suitable means by which the colleges in East Bengal out¬ 
side Dacca can be brought together. 

(t) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires special attention. 
It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation examin¬ 
ation is not high enough to enable students to follow the courses of instruction 
of the Dacca University. It is, therefore, desirable to institut e a suitable 
course followed by special examinations, conducted by the Dacca University 
or by a board in which the Dacca University is well represented 
(e) As regards the courses of study and examinations in iaw, medicine, and engineer¬ 
ing the University should he self-contained. 

In conclusion, it is strongly hoped that, in order to make the University a really useful 
organisation from the beginning, the scheme, as recommended by the Dacca University 
Committee, with the necessary modifications suggested above would be given effect to at 
once. Rupees 11,25,000, the capital cost of the latest scheme thought over by Government, 
would be quite inadequate to introduce the chief features of the scheme, for the execution 
of which, it may bo noted here, Rs. 67,12,000 were originally sanctioned. It is, therefore, 
strongly hoped that the Commission would see their way to recommend to Government 
the necessity of the establishment of the University on as broad a basis as possible. 


Note. 

In continuation of the note we had the honour to submit to the Commission and 
the discussion which followed thereon as regards Muhammadan interests in the Dacca 
University, in case a uni-college system should be adopted in preference to the one 
as proposed by the Dacca University Committee, we suggest the following: — 

(a) There should be a residential school for Muhammadans preparing students 

for the University. It will form a feeder to the Muhammadan “ hostel ” 
(a term used with reference to the uni-college system) in the same way 
as the Aligarh Collegiate School is to the M. A.-O. College. This school 
may be housed in the new Secretariat building. The boarding-house 
connected therewith Bhould be built close by. The present stables may 
be utilised for this purpose as one of the houseB of this school. 

(b) The old Secretariat building should be entirely reserved for the Muhammadan 

'' hostel ”. But, if it should be found necessary to use a portion of it for 
laboratory’ and other university purposes, we suggest that a new build¬ 
ing should be constructed to' satisfy the needs of the Muhammadan 
“ hostel ”, preferably in the same compound, providing accommodation 
equivalent to the space utilised by the University for its own purpose. 

We are strongly of opinion that the hostel charges, excluding those for messing, 
should not exceed Rs. 2-8-0 a month por student. We also think that fumitUTe 
should be provided in the dining room, common room, and the tutorial class-room, 
and also in students' rooms by tha Government or the University. 

(c) Family quarters for the residence of tutors should be provided in close vicinity 

to the hostels. 

(d) As the residential system will be a new departure from the present system 

of university education we think it very essential that hostels should ba 
put in charge of persons who understand residential life and we, there¬ 
fore, suggest that the warden of the " hostel ” and its senior tutors should 
be Englishmen who have been house-masters of first-class English public 
sohools. We further think that the " hostels ” sheuld be divided into 
small-houses, and each of these houses should be under a tutor belonging 
to the senior staff of the University and an assistant tutor belonging to 
the junior staff, and, hence, there Bhould be three other tutors and five 
assistant tutors to start with who should all be included in the teaching 
staff of the University. The tutors and assistant tutors will hold tutorial 
classes also. 

(«) Ae regards the teaehiftg staff of the Islamic faculty we confirm the recom¬ 
mendations of the Dacca University Committee. 
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Students who pass the Islamic studies should be given degrees in the alia laoulty. 
As these students receive a sounder training in Arabic than those who study for 
honours in Arabic in the arts course, English being common to both sets of students, 
we are of opinion that those who pass the Islamic studies should be given an addi¬ 
tional degree, such as B. I., so as to distinguish them from the other class. However, 
we leave this matter for the future governing bodies to consider. 

(f) Urdu should be recognised as a second language, alternative to Persian and 

Arabic. 

( g ) The matriculation and special matriculation (Madrassali) should be controlled 

either by the University or hv a hoard in which the University should 
be well represented or by any other special board which may command 
the confidence of the University, the Government, and the public. 

(h) It is difficult to suggest the detailed representation of Muhammadans in the 

supreme governing body of the University, ignorant as we are of its 
details. But we are strongly of opinion that Mnssalmans should, under 
no circumstances, be loft in a minority, their minimum number of seats 
being always secured either hv election or by election and nomination. 
The same principle should apply to the council and the appointment board. 
We hold that without some such provision the University will not be the 
fulfilment of the promise made to the Muharrmadana of Eastern Bengal 
by Lord Hardinge. 

(i) In the interests of efficiency it is desirable that the University should confine 

its attention to the courses of study above the intermediate standard. 
The intermediate teaching should be transferred to high schools. Certain 
readjustments in the present institutions will then be necessary. We 
suggest the following :— 

(1) All the. existing Government and a few aided high schools should 

be asked to open the first and second year intermediate classes. 
Since this may entail a burden on the management of those schools 
the lower classes of the school department should bo taken awov to 
separate middle schools. 

(2) The second-grade colleges should be required to add the upper four 

classes of the matriculation. 

The result of thebe adjustments would he ttiat below the university 
stage there will be a well-defined body of institutions, all going by the 
name of high schools, which will provide teaching from clnss VI of the 
matriculation to the final intermediate standard. Those high schools 
will foDow’ courses of study either prescribed or approved by the 
University, and will act as feeders to the “ hostels " of the University. 

If this plan be adopted our recommendations as regards Muhammadan schools 
are: — 

Firstly. —The proposed residential school at Dacca should teach up to the inter¬ 
mediate standard. 

Secondly. —The intermediate classes should be opened at all the senior Madrassaba 
and the Moslem school at Dacca. 

Khw.ua Mohammud Azam, Khan Bahadur. 

Saiyid Aulad Habsan, Khan Bahadur. 

M. Musharbai ut, Hckk. 

Sved Abdul Latif, Khan Bahadur. 

Abu Nash Wabeed, Shams-ul-Ulama. 

K. M. Yusuf, Nawab, Khan Bahadur. 

Syed Nawabaly ChaudhUIiy, Nawab, Khan Bahadur. 
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^ Dacca, People of. 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of the people of Dacca, beg to submit the following 
representation for your kind consideration — 

We feel that independent public opinion has not been sufficiently placed before H le 
Commission as to the momentous question of the eBtabhshment of a new University of 
Dacca. The public do not know on what principle witnesses were selected for examination 
by the Commission 

So far as we have been able to understand the situation no ca«e has been made out 
for the immediate creation of a separate university at Dacca in its diminutive form. 
With a capital sum of Rs 11,25,000, as against Rs. 67,12,000, originally granted for the 
Dacca University, the proposed Univtrsity is likely to be a very poor substitute. The 
financial condition of Government will not improve in the immediate future and, 
therefore, there is not prospect of a further grant of any large sum m the course of the next 
few years The present terrible war has dtnuded Great Britain, of most of her best uni¬ 
versity men and, therefore* we cannot, at pri sent, expect to import many really capable 
professors from British universities. On the contrary, it is not unlikely that, like 
Dr Watson, some of our best English professois will be called away to England. 

The real test of the suooess of the proposed University is, first, whether it will be able 
to accommodate most, if not all, of the matriculate students of the Dacca and its neigh¬ 
bouring districts , secondly, whether a graduate of this University will enjoy the confid¬ 
ence and the regard of the best modern universities, and whether he will fetch in the 
market the same price as the graduates of the sister universities 

The proposed University will not inspire confidence in the mind of the people unless 
in lependent public opinion finds a place m its < onvoeation and council. A university 
conducted solely by paid experts is bound to be a tailure unless expert knowledge is supple¬ 
mented by the advice of non official Indian members thoroughly acquainted with local 
conditions and local wants and the exact requirements of Indian students. 

In our opinion, instead of spending twelve lakhs of rupees in the establishment of a 
new university, which means a heavy recurring expenditure on account of the costly 
machinery, this sum may be very properly spent in starting ft few useful educational 
institutions in this town The universal popular demand at Dacca at present is for more 
colleges for the higher education of boys Hundreds of matriculate students are every year 
refused admission into the existing colleges In no civilised country are the doors of the 
temples of learning shut m this way against young men prepared to pay for, and eager 
to prosecute, their studies We, therefore, most urgently need at least two more 
■colleges for education in arts and science generally 

We may add that the University regulation as to accommodation of students in class¬ 
rooms ought to be so modified as to admit a largo number of boys for, at times, college 
authorities, in spite of their willingness, cannot admit boys on account of the strict regula¬ 
tion. In this connection, we must also point out that the rule oompellmg students to 
live in college hostels means great hardship to the majority of them. Students ought 
to bs allowed to reside m licensed lodgings, and with such guardians as are recognised 
by local custom and usage. 

University education is impossible without some expense. But we must not overlook 
the patent fact that too costly education is beyond the means of the vast majority of our 
hoys. In the name of good education its area should not be too muoh curtailed. In 
matters educational quahty and quantity are both essential. A community can hardly 
he called educated if there are only a few hjghly®tiucated men at the top and the rust axe 
without education. 

Mere arts or science colleges, however, will not satisfy the public demand. An engin¬ 
eering college and a medical college ought to he started at Dacca at once. Eastern 
Bengal students are labouring under great disadvantages as to their engineering and 
medical education. Having an agricultural farm already in existenoe for some 
years, and the district being mainly agricultural, Dacoa is the most suitable place la 
Bengal for the establishment of an agricultural college. 
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If the above institutions are granted Dacca can well afford to be under the existing 
Calcutta University for a decade or more. If, after some years, it still be deemed desirable 
to start a university at Dacca tbe task will then become so much the easier. 

We may also suggest that easy means of communication between Caloutta and Dacca, 
shortening the distance between the two places, will considerably do away with the 
immediate necessity of a university at Dacca. 

In conclusion, we submit that the University Commission will not be misled into thinking 
that any sort of university will satisfy the people of East Bengal. They are looking 
forward for the rapid expansion of good education at a reasonable cost, and based on the 
most modem system obtaining in civilised countries. The learned members of the 
University Commission will earn the blessings and the gratitude of tho people if they 
help them in realising this ideal. 


Ananda Chandra Chakravabty. 
Rajani Kanta Gupta. 

N. K. Nag. 

Srisii Chandra Chatterjre. 
Isan Chandra Dutt. 

Jnanda Kisor Roy. 

Kumud Bondiiu Mukebji. 

T. P. Madulr. 

Jaimini Kanta Chakrararty, 
Rasik Chandra Chakkabakty. 
Narendra Narayan Choudhuri. 
Qagak Chandra Ghosh. 

Sarat Chandra Chakbabubty. 

Rt boti Mohan Ghosh. 

H. K. Saha. 

Rama Kanta Ddtta. 

Rajani Kumar Chakraburty. 

N. M. A. Nag. 

R. Comar Basak. 

Habendra Ch. Chakraburty 
Kamini Kumar Sen. 

P. P. Chahin. 

Manobanjan Baker jee. 

Aditya Chandra Ganguli. 

Lalit Chandra Ray. 

Pratap Chandra Chanda.' 

Abani Coomer Ghosh. 

Lal Mohan Chakraburty. 

A. 0. Tofadeb. 

M, G. Chouduhy. 

Aranda Ch. Nanti. 

Upendra Kumar Chanda 
Modhu Sudan Chaudeur*. 
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T. S. Mia. 

Pbobhat Chandba Bose. 

S. N. Dev. 

Paresh Nath Banebji. 

Bhabutosh Sen. 

Rohini Kumar Bhattachabjea, 
Kaei Kumab Saha. 

M. M. Das. 

SlTANATH DE. 

Raj Kumar Chakraburty. 

Kshetea Mohan Saha. 

Nibaban Ch. Chowdhuby. 

Ptabi Mohan Kundu. 

Sasi Mohan Das. 

Hem Chandba Bash. 

Sabat Kumab Chakbabubty. 
Ananta Ch. Das. 

Naqendka Kumab Chakrabukty, 
Rohini 0. Jalapathi. 

Debendba Kumab Sen Gupta. 
Basanta Kumab Chakbabubty. 
Womesh Ch. Dutt. 

Ananda Kumab Roy. 

Benaya Kumab Muekrjee. 
Kamakhya C'haban Mitka. 

Nabin Chandba Kab. 

Himanshu Kumab Adhikam. 
Hemendba Kumab Deb. 

Probhode Chandba Bhattaceabya. 
Akshay Kumar Ckakravabty. 
Gane»h Chandra Rai. 

Mohendba Kumab Chowdhuby. 
Jamini Nath Bkattachakya. 

Bhial Chandba Mozumdar. 

Hakidas Bhatiachabjee. 

Subendba Nath Chatterjee. 
Nabendba Nath Chaxbavabty. 
Jooandba Nath Guha Thakura. 
Jasodalal Baste. 

M. C. Das. 

Kamini Mohan Banbbjbe. 
Jogbndra Nath Sen. 

Ramesh Chandba Sen. 

Laut Kumab Dutta. 

Dakshina R. Kab. 
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Krishna Sundae Bhaumik. 
Mahendea C. Pal. 

RaKSHMI KANTA DCTTA. * 

K. K. Ghosh. 

Birendra Chandra Sarkae. 

Satis Chandra Chakraburty. 
Annada Charan Ganguly, 
Upendra Mohan Neogi. 

Durga Kumar Mitter. 

A. K. Roy. 

I'p.ofulla Chandra Gupta. 

Satish Chandra De 
Manmatba Hath Ganguly. 

13. N. Royg 

Kshitis Chandra Bhattacharya. 
Deyendra Kumar Brahmaohaby. 
Ramesh Chandra Sen Gupta. 
Kamoda Prasad JIaitua. 
Jatindra Nath Bhattalharya. 
Amulya Katan Guha. 

Purna Chandra Roy. 

Mahendea Kumab Das. 

Kamala Kanta Dutt. 

Bolai Chand Banik. 

Sajani Kumar Roy. 

Digen dr a Chandra Hazra. 

Bibhu Charan Guha. 

Raj Mohan Sen. 

Avanti Kanta Dutta. 

Jamini Nath Biswas. 

Revati Mohan Dutta. 

Satish Chandra Goswami. 

Sbsi Mohan Roy. 

Srinandan Shabby. 

Subal Ch. Saha. 

SoNATAN CHAKEAVABTY. 

Rohini Kumae LodH. 

Upendra Kumae Roy. 

Hemanta Kumar Chakravarty. 
Nalini Ranjan Ghose. 

. JIaeendra Kumar Chakravarty. 
TJmesh Chandea Dutta. 

Dina Nath De. 

Dauoa : 

Dated the. 2lHh December, 1917. 
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> Dacca, Residents of. 

We consider thaji the needs and desires of the Moslems mentioned by the Uon'ble 
JNawab Syed Nawaqtly are exhaustive in essential points. 

We strongly maintain that English should be the medium of instruction in the top 
classes of English sqsools and in colleges in Bengal, as at present. 

Whether the Da<ca University be established on a uni-college basis or not it must be 
» university of the teaching and residential type, and there must be provision for tutorial 
classes and religiouji instruction and for a residential secondary school for Moslems at¬ 
tached to it. I! 

Wo are in favour of introducing Urdu as an additional language alternative to Persian 
and Arabic for the se students -whose mother tongue is Bengali. 

We desire that!lie Muhammadan members of the senate should be elected by a separate 
electorate oonsistlag of qualified Muhammadans. 

If the pay and prospects of the Education Department are improved and made as 
Attractive ah those of the provincial executive service, qualified Muhammadans will 
surely be forthcoming. 

On no account should Bengali be a compulsory independent subject in the University 
curriculum abo .-{■ the matriculation. It should be included in the Sanskrit course where 
it can be stieS 1 ifically studied. The University course in Bengali will necessarily be one 
of sanskritisejl Bengali and its scientific study will be coloured by that of Sanskrit. If 
this Bengali he made a compulsory subject or medium of university instruction Muham¬ 
madan education will receive a serious set-back. 

The final examination ot the Madrassahs shdiild be conducted by the University. This, 
no doubt, presupposes the creation of a board of Islamic studies under an Islamic faculty. 

K. Md. Yusuff JfawabKhan Bahadur, 
K. M. Azam, Khan Bahadur. " 

Abu Mask Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama.* 
Mohammad Ism. 

Abdul Aziz. 

Nazircddin Ahmed. Khan Bahadur. 
Alacddix Ahmed, Khan Bahadur. 
Golam Sattar. 


Das, Rai Bhupatixatr, Bahadur. 

(') I am in favour of the establishment at Dacca of a new type of university differing 
from that of the existing Indian universities. But I think the success of the 
University will largely depend on the staff provided, which should he as was 
recommended in the opening lines of chapter X of the report of the Dacca 
University Committee, namely," a staff numerically sufficient, highly-qualified, and 
well-organised A few teachers of the kind already mentioned in my answer to 
question (1) are required. (Vide page 56 of the report of the Dacca’ University 
Committee,) 

Administration of the University. 

My remarks under this head are based on the printed report of the committee and 
much of them may he out of date in the event of the original scheme being 
subsequently modified. The scheme of administration excludes junior and 
assistant professors from the convocation. A fair proportion of the latter ought 
to be in the convocation ; otherwise, the present complaint arising out of the 
non-representation of many of the teachers in affiliated colleges on the senate 
and boards of studies will not he remedied. For the harmonious wonnng and' 
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success of the new University, it is necessary that both In han Educational 
Service and Provincial Educational Service officers should be represented on 
the convocation One should not be excluded simply because one belongs to 
the Provincial Educational Service or is styled an “ assistant professor ” on 
account of the conditions of service The status of officers ui the Proem lal 
Educational Servi e will he lower in the University than m other places if 
the classification of the teaching staff, as recommended in the report, is 
stnotly adhered to. The senior professors will generally be m the Indian 
Educational Servioe and, under such circumstances, the assistant professor or 
junior professor in a subject will never have the chance of attorning the rank 
of professor m spfie of experience, length of service, and good work; nor will 
he ever be eligible for a seat in the i onvocation Hu \ cry designation of 
“ junior professor ” will lower him m the estimation of the students and the 
public 


Junior assistants 

The appointment of these officers may lead to frequent change of staff. 

Duties of officers. 

The work expected from each teacher is much too heavy Twelve to fourteen lectures 
or twenty hours’ tutorial instruction, junior classes being included under the 
latter category, in addition to the sotting and correction of essays, papers and 
other exercises, college and university work to be performed outside the 
lecture theatre and the class room, as laid down in paragraph 2, Chapter X 
(page 49) of the Dacca Umveisit.y leport, will keep a man fully engaged from 
morning till evening and far into the ri%ht, will allow him little or no time 
for his own recreation or private study and will soon reduce him to a mechanical 
automaton I suppose most of the “ routine ” work will fall on the junior 
officers who may have to drudge all day long Lecture work for no teacher in 
a college ought to bo more than 10 or 12 hours in the week (for a teacher of a 
scientific subject not more than six) the senior offioers domg more of senior and 
less of junior work and converse 1 v the junior officers doing more of junior and less 
of senior work. The junior claisos are necessarily large and a lecture to 
such classes involves more strain though they may requite less prepaiation 
at home Remembering that junior officers in the college are men without 
much teaching experience, I do not think it right to saddle them with heavy 
lecture work from the commencement Essays or exercises are impossible 
with junior classes, whose progress in studie» can only be tested by periodical 
examinations —two m course of the year It should be the aim of the senior 
teachers to train their juniors (mcluding demonstrators m laboratories), to 
encourage in them habits of study and to foster m them a spirit of research, to 
look upon them as colleagues and not as mere subordinates whose duty is merely 
to carry out orders Some portion of the senior work should be given to junior 
officers to enable them to remain in touch with advanced portions of their 
subjects and to qualify them for higher posts when the seniors go on leave or 
retire 

(U) Not in the near future; the scheme of the Dacca University should be given a 
fair tnal before universities of the same type are established at other plaoes. 
Afterwards the experiment may be tried at Rajshahi; and perhaps at Berhampore. 


Das, De. Kedaenath. 

(ii) More universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other lines, should bo 
established in the following centres of the Bengal Presidency:—Midnapore, 
Burdwan, Berhampore, Bogra, and Darjeeling. 
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Das, Saradaprasanna. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should be dropped altogether as unsuitable for 
Indian requirements (vide remarks below) 

(u) New residential universities may be gradually established with advantage in. 
accordance with the scheme outlined below 

A SCHEME OF RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITIES ADAPTED TO INDIAN REQUIREMENTS. 

Why the present system is unsuitable. , 

The object o£ university education should be the training not only of the intellectual* 
faculties, but of all the higher faculties and the finer emotions of man. The great defect 
of the existing system of university education in India is that moral and religious in¬ 
struction is completely neglected and that the sj stem does not foster the Indian ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, nor is it particularly calculated to develop a Bpint of self- 
saorifiec and of social service The Indian universities are only imperfect imitations of 
European universities. Even if they were remodelled as teaching and residential uni¬ 
versities, on the linos of the most advanced and up to date Western universities, they 
would still be unsuitable for India An ideal Indian university should embody all that 
is best m a Western university, but it should be essential]y an Eastern institution, built 
upon a truly Indian foundation, assimilitmg in its structure all the Wealth of western 
culture—Western science and Western ..it. The great teaching of Indian sages is— 
rclnjwn first and everything else afteriranh An Indian edur^ional institution should, 
therefore, be essentially a religious institution—a real temple ofTearmng, where education 
will be imparted not merely with the object of taming money, not only with a Mew to 
turn out patriotic and loyal citizens not even for mere advancement of learning, but 
for the harmonious development of all the faculties and emotions of the higher man. for 
minister in/ to the needs of the body, the mind, and the soul, inculcating, at the same 
time, the supremacy of the mmd over the bodv and of the soul over everything else 

Though Indian universities are based on Western models there is very little of that 
corjiorate spirit in them which characterises their prototypes in the West. On the other 
band, the existing system of university education m India has brought in its tram a v ave- 
of materialism and a bankermg after money-making. Plain living is fast giving way to a 
costlier mode, of hfem imitation of the West The old ideal of student life— Brahmacharya, 
the life of purity and simpbiltv, is discarded now. Palatial hostel buildings are provided, 
by Government or the University’ for the residence of students. Some of them spend 
Rs 50 or more per month and get accustomed to a standard of comfort which was un¬ 
known to their parents The worst of it is that many of them after taking the university 
degree find it difficult to earn as much as they w ere accustomed to spend as a student,, 
for example, as a boarder of the Hardmge Hostel in Calcutta. No w onder if some of them 
become imbued with a spirit of discontent. The evils of a materialistic system 
of education are accentuated in India by the fact tfiat there is no adequate develop¬ 
ment in this country of commerce and industry, which, in Europe, provide a field of 
work for a large proportion of the population. 

The remedy must be sought in more than one direction. In the first place, it is essen¬ 
tial that the prosont system of university education should be reorganised and founded 
on a religious baas. Secondly, the University should provide for training in commerce 
Mid technology. 

* ' Model residential schools. 

Before any residential university of the proposed new type can be brought into exist¬ 
ence it is essential that a number of model residential schools, one in each district, should 
be established, thus laying a broad and solid foundation on which the superstructure- 
will be gradually evolved. 

Site. 

The site should be at some distance from a town, and suitable from a sanitary stand¬ 
point, It should be extensive enough to provide playing-fields and gardens, as well as 
residence® for all teachers and students 
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Strength. 

There should be about 200 students and 10 teachers in each school. 

Residence 

All teachers and students should reside m the school Teachers should be provided 
with family quarters There should be 8 hostel buildings, each accommodating 25 
students Eaoh hostel will be under a superintendent, who must be a teaoher of the 
school 

Qualifications of teachers 

The most important thing is the careful selection of teachers They should not only 
lie able to command respect from their pupils by their abihty as teachers, but they must be 
men of high character, men who will choose to be teachers in a missionary spirit, and 
who will be fitted by their character and self-sacrifice to influence the lives of their pupils 
and to give them a religious training They should set examples of plain living and 
high thinking They will have to mix freely with the boys on equal terms and share in 
their joys and sorrows They will treat the boys as members of their own family and 
Jove them as their own children or younger brothers They will advise and guide them 
not only in regard to their studies but m regard to every detail of their life The great 
difficulty in the beginning will be in the matter of getting the right BOrt of teachers 
1'or some years this difhculty w ill hav e to be faced , but. later on. students trained in the 
mew schools and the new University will be available for appointment as teachers. 

Religious training 

(а) At school— Two hoursaweek may be set apartfor imparting religious instruction 
m the school Separate arrangements must be made for Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Teachers may read and explain some books on religious subjects during these hours 
Boys must be encouraged to road vernacular books on religious subjects and lives of the 
great religious teachers of India (e g , in the case of Hindu boys, Sankaracharya, Buddha, 
fehri Gouranga, Guru Nanok, Shn Ram Krishna Paramhansa, etc ) and of other great 
men of India- great in the moral and spiritual sense Hindu boys should be trained at 
school during the special hours in the recital of stolras (hymns) m the anoient fashion. 
In a communal school the work of the day should begin after a short prayer or recital 
■of a hymn by the students of e&eh class 

(б) In the hostel —The religious training, however, must be given mainly in hostels. 
A scheme of religious training for Hindu boys is roughly outlined here It is neoessary 
to point out at the outset that the religion of a Hindu does not consist merely m the saying 
of daily prayers or in silent meditation or in the performance of rituals or worship of God, 
but in being true to the Dharma, i e , duty m the highest sense—duty oonceived as the 
essence of religion, namely, duty to the Creator, to one’s higher self, to the members of 
•the family, to the servants, to the neighbours, to the fellow countrymen, to the King and 
the Empire, in short to every man and to every living being 

In each of the hostels attached to a school there should be a largo room reserved as a 
prayer hall or temple of worship In this hall a picture of the Goddess of Learning (Saras- 
watt) should be installed in a prominent place and there should be pictures of other Gods 
And Goddesses Photographs or pictures of saints and other religious men and various 
mottos of religious significance should be exhibited on all sides Every boy shall say his 
daily prayer or recite a hymn morning and evening in this hall There will also be pujahl 
on special occasions Devotional music and songs should be encouraged, but only during 
a specified interval of time m the evening 

The superintendent of a hostel must make it a jioint to stimulate a spirit of social 
service and of self sacrifice Whenever a boarder is ill the superintendent and other 
boarders should nurse him and attend to his needs Whenever a comrade or a neighbour 
or even a stranger, is w difficulty and wants help it should be willingly and cheerfully 
offered. If there is distress m the country owing to famine, flood, Or any other cause 
the boyB should be encouraged to render all possible help. 
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The superintendent, as well as boys, must partake of simple food to which Indians are 
accustomed and their dress should be simple Indian dress. Boys must live a life of 
Brahmacharya, the life of ! purity and simplicity. Costly food and drees and all articles 
of luxury must be eschewed. But cleanliness must be insisted upon. 

Early rising, regular habits, and punctuality. 

The superintendent will adjust the daily routine of the hoys so as to insist on early 
rising, regularity, and punctuality, and to stop the practice of nigbt-keBping before- 
examinations. 

• 

Study. 

One of the principal duties of the superintendent will be to encourage the study of 
books, other than school text-books, and carefully selected books, including books on. 
moral and religious subjects, should be recommended. 


Sanitary arrangements and personal hygiene. 

The health of the boys should be the’prime concern of the superintendent. Preserva¬ 
tion of health is the first thing essential for the performance of Dharma. The follow¬ 
ing motto should bo exhibited in each room of the hostel. 

“"itnnrfaR r 

Discipline. 

Discipline in fcho hostels will be maintained not by corporal punishment or even by 
fines, but through love and personal influence. There might be one or two monitors or 
prefects in each hostel selected from among the senior boarders who will help the superin¬ 
tendent in keeping all the boarders in the path of Dharma (which implies obedience 
to authority and respect for superiors] by personal! example and by moral persuasion. 


Curriculum and university examination. 

English should be taught in each school only as a second language, but up to a slightly 
higher standard than for the present matriculation examination. All other subjects 
should be taught up to the same standard as at present, but through, the medium of 
the vernacular. The rigidity of the University examination should be relaxed by the 
setting of numerous alternative questions, thus making it unnecessary for the boys to 
cram their text-books, and giving them freedom for wider study and leisure for social 
service. 


Physical training and Military training. 

Indian gan*es should bo encouraged, and some form of physical exercise should bemads* 
compulsory. There would be no objection to British gam os where boys could pay for 
them. All boys should go through a course of drill and, subject to the approval of Govern¬ 
ment, tlirough a course of military training which would tit them for the defence of their 
country, * 


Residential university. 

After the new schools have been in existence for a few years some residential colleges 
should be started gradually, exactly on the same lines, religious training of the kind 
detailed above being also an essential feature of the new' oolleges. There may be one sucb 
college iu each division and one near Calcutta. Each of these colleges will constitute a 
residential university by itself, with only the faculties of arts and science to begin with. 
Some of them at least may be developed later on so as to have such other faculties as may 
be found desirable. 
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English should be taught as a ooinpulsory second language up to the B.A and B Sc. 
■standards Other subjects should be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
Fhiglish test-books being used so long as suitable vernacular text-books are not forthcoming. 
The examination courses must be very much simpler than in the Calcutta University, 
And the rigidity of the examinations should be relaxed by the setting of numerous alter- 
native questions Students should have plentv of leisure for a wide range of studies 
and for social service of more varied character (imdor the guidance of teachers) than is 
possible in the case of schoolbojs The couise for the BA honours degree should 
■consist of English (two papers), vernacular composition (one paper), one honours subjeot 
(six papers), and a subsidiaiy subject helpful to the study of the honours subject (one 
paper). The B A pas* course should consist of English (two papers), vernacular 
•composition (one paper), and one pass subject (one paper) 

Postgraduate students should be placed under the personal guidance of first rate 
tutors and there should be adequate facilities for study in well equipped libraries There 
must be a small number ol university professors and a few whole time post-graduate 
teachers (university lecturers) nho will enjoy considerable freedom from the routine 
•work of imparting instruction and devote themselves to research work 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

(i) The general trend of the Dacca University scheme is to make it a residential 
university I doubt if there are materials enough to make Dacca a residential 
university, and I think that Dacca may start with the idea of a federal umvers 
ity, with the colleges of East Bengal attached to it 
( 11 ) The increase in the number of universities is certainly desirable, but it is doubtful 
if there are places outside Catoutta where universities may, at present, be 
started with advantage The work of the Dacca University should be watched 
very carefully and, if it is satisfactory, one or two more universities may be 
started in the future within tho presidency with the educational growth of the 
people It is rather premature to suggest any centre at present 


Das GurrA, Surendranath. 

'(i) I like the Dacca University scheme so far as it is of a residential type, and so far 
as it has recommended that the importance of the examination should be minimised 
as far as possible But my plan of instruction in a university w ill be of a different 
type I should like that, m the lower secondary matriculate stage, boys should 
have at least some familiarity with many subjects to improve their general know¬ 
ledge It becomes, impossible to work with such boys in tbe B 4 classes who 
do not know the names of the Duke of W elhngton or Cromwell or the French 
Revolution. It becomes ridiculous to confer the B A, degree on any person 
who had not the rudimentary knowledge about physics or chemistry which are 
working wonders in the modern world. 

When tins stage is passed boys should have some specialised knowledge of the 
. subjects in which they wash to continue their further higher studies in their gradua¬ 
tion course, the standard of which should be higher than the present course, but 
the pressure of which can be much relieved by minimising tho burdens of the 
examination as far a3 possible We know that under the new regulations the 
standard of studies has been raised much higher than it was before, but still the 
boys do not find much difficulty even in the highest examinations. All this is 
due mainly to the slight advantage of offering optional questions in the final 
-examinations. Unless the student comes prepared with an amount of general 
knowledge, which is necessary for all, and with some special knowledge in the 
subjects in which they should continue their higher studies in the University, 
ithe University work is bound to be of a tutorial nature which can hardly offer 
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sufficient scope for rousing the dormant capacities of the Btudent. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that the secondary' stage of matnoulation studies should be held 
apart from the University course of studies It is, however, indispensably neces¬ 
sary that these secondary studies should be thoroughly regulated by the graduat¬ 
ing university itself If external students are to be taken this can only be done 
on the basis of a separate previous examination to eliminate the weak and unfit 
candidates who are bound to act as drawbacks to the general standard of the 
University I am not also in favour of denominational studies, either the Brah- 
mamc or the Muhammadan, or even the college for the wed to do The University 
should be the common platform where all people should be trained to meet, for¬ 
getting all differences of caste or creed 

<n) 1 am of opinion that a university on the lines which I have just indicated may 
be opened in Calcutta, and most probably also m Rajshahi or Berhampore within 
a short time, as also in Daoca as has already been contemplated The chief 
point m the selection of such a site is to find, if the place is already sufficiently 
advanced to help the development of such a university in that area, both from the 
point of intellectual elevation, as also that of funds which the people of the locality 
are ready to offer for its foundation or maintenance Considered from this stand- 
aid it scours that, in addition to Calcutta and Dacca, Rajshahi or Berhampore 
may probably be selected as other centres Gradually, interest may grow in other 
centres as well, so that we may have a university m each of the five divisions of 
Bengal in the end 


Datta, A C 

fn) As the question relates to the presidencv of Bengal I should not like to express 
any opinion in this matter The University of Calrutta, however, concerns 
itself with the education of provinces beyond the presidenev and, for that 
reason, I should like to say that I am much in favour of separate provincial 
universities however modest their aims and concerns may be Even the 
smallest province has its own educational interests, wlicharenot fully Berved 
by its relation with the University situated m a large neighbouring province, 
by reason of Umvers ty s being merged in the much larger interests of the Utter, 


Datta, Bibhutibhuso.n 

yi) I have studied tht Dacca University scheim The University is to be residen¬ 
tial, and that seems to he its primary defect The system of education in 
India has alw avs be in residential from ancient times The famous univers¬ 
ities of NnIanda and 1 axilla won residential Even in the present age the 
syste m has bei n regained to some extent m its oi lginal form m Sanskrit tola 
and Buddhist bthars where the students reside with their guru (professor) under 
the same roof, and where the guru looks upon his disciples with the same 
paternal feelmgs and cares ab if they were his natural born sons. Suoh an ideal 
relation between the teacher and the taught cannot be expected in a modern 
residential university For, in the purely Eastern institutions, the teacher and 
the taught profess the same religion, obey the same shastras, and follow the same 
■customs , m a word, they belong to the same hierarchy of self realisation; 
Whereas, in an institution like the one to be established at Dacca, the teacher 
and the taught will geueially belong to different rehgious beliefs, with widely 
different social customs and vanegated ideas of life. In the early days of 
English education we find missionary fathers like DeRozzio, Richardson, 
Alexander Duff, and a good many others training their students with every 
care. The result was that there arose some intellectual giants, no doubt, but the 
moral and social consequences were highly deplorable. They have been vividly 
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depioted by the late Rajnarayan Bose in his The Past and the Present. Teacher* 
like them are now-a-days very rare. On account of these private and social 
causes some personal likes and dislikes about the students will soon find 
their ways into the minds of the professors and the danger may sometimes he 
that theso personal likes and dislikes of the professors decide the fato of students- 
in examinations. This will lead to distrust, disaffection, and even to disas¬ 
trous consequences. Even under the existing system we occasionally hear of 
an unhealthy strain, owing to private and social differences between the 
tfacher and the taught, in some colleges and attached hostels; a purely 
residential system is most likely to accentuate the strain and make it of more 
frequent occurrence. 

I have already characterised the present system of education as godless ; will it, then, 
be advisable to separate the student from his family environment, and thus- 
deprive him of the religious and moral culture that he is still getting there in the 
daily observances of rites and ritualB and the carrying out of skastric injunc¬ 
tions f ft is notorious that tie present system has a tendency to undermine 
the family ties and disintegrate the social units, and a purely residential system 
will make things still worse. 

A residential university is bound to be very expensive. Education in India was 
always free, the whole cost being borne by the State ; it is so, even in the 
present age, in Sanskrit lots and Muhammadan maklahs and Buddhist bekars, 
where students, in most eases, get free boarding and lodging. On tho other 
hand, tho present educational polioy in Bengal tends to realise the greater part 
of the expense from students in the shape of fees, etc. During the last 
ten 'years the average educational expense per head has increased considerably. 
Already the burden has become too heavy for middle class parents, not 
to speak of the poorer class. To make it heavier still will be simply to 
bar the door of education to Indians. If to the rich people of London *— 
more than twenty times rioher than the people of Calcutta—the cost of education 
at Oxford or Cambridge appears to be heavy what will it be to the poor people 
of Bengal to educate their sons at the new Oxford or Cambridge about to be 
established at Dacca. 

Apart from the unsuitability of a residential university in Bengal exoept on a denomi¬ 
national basis, and its unnecessarinoss for her poor children, as shown above, 
the Dacca University scheme has a good many other defects. 

(ii) In recent years the work of the Calcutta University has immensely increased. 
The number of candidates presenting themselves for the various University 
examinations, the number of school-? and colleges seeking affiliation to the 
University, are rapidly growing every year. Every inhabitant of Bengal who 
has a son, a relation or a ward seeking admission into a college, or who take the 
least concern in the educational affairs of the province, not to speak of the 
university and college, will bear testimony to the difficulties and hardship* 
that a student has to encounter in getting admission into a college. There 
must be a satisfactory solution of the problem ; but where lies the solution t 
After enumerating the various activities of the University tho Hon’ble 
the vice-chancellor, in his convocation address of 1916, observed :— 

“ While all interested in the country’s advancement must rejoioe that high eduoation 
is making big strides there is the other side of the question of whioh note haa 
to be taken. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the present arrange¬ 
ments arc proving altogether insufficient. 

At the same time, stringent artificial measures advocated in some quarters for keeping 
down nuinixirE would be no real solution. The normal method of coping with 
increasing numbers would, therefore, be a proportionate increase in the 
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number of colleges and of duplication of classes m existing colleges within 
proper limitations, for which 1 must plead again with all the earnestness I 
can command. The, Government and the people, as well as the University, , 
have enormous obligations in the matter that cannot be ignored. 
Infinite, patient, sympathetic, and self-sacrificing efforts will be needed to 
cope with the situation if we are to profit by the progress that has been given 

■ so excellent a start and that must not be dwarfed or arrested because of it® 

seeming rapidity.” 

There can be, however, another solution of the problem by establishing more uni¬ 
versities “ at the other centres of population within the presidency.” This 
was suggested by His Excellency the late Viceroy. In his memorable 
Benares Addrcsss His Excellency was pleased to observe :— 

“ We all know, or have heard of the pressure, that exists in our existing university 
centres, of the enlargement of classes to unwieldy dimensions to admit of the 
inclusion of the ever increasing number of students, of tho melancholy wander¬ 
ings of appheants for entrance from college to college when all colleges were 
already full to overflowing. There is a division of opinion between the advo* 
cates of quality and the advocates of quantity, and there is much to be said 
for both. The charge is frequently brought against Government that they 
are too eager for quality and too ready to ignore the demand for quantity 
and comparisons are made, that do not lack force, between the number of 
universities in England. America, and other countries and the number avail¬ 
able to the 300 millions of India.*” 

I am in favour of this second suggestion. It is clear that a residential university will 
not bo a satisfactory solution of the problem for it will hardly be able to cope 
with the increasing congestion a3 it can provide for a limited number of student® 
only. There is a growing demand for industrial education in the country. 
Sooner or later such education must be given to Indians. Instead of 
having fresh universities on \ the line of the Calcutta University for teaching 
theoretical subjects let us have more universities on the ideal of the newer 
universities of England, which are specially designed to give practical education, 
together with as much theoretical education os may be necessary for it® 
efficient understanding, and also to stimulate independent original investigation. 

“ Technological instruction should be included among the functions of a university, 
but it should not be of a narrow utilitarian kind. From the practical point 
of viow of industrial progress the university treatment of technology, as based 
upon a thorough grounding in pure soienoe, is of the highest value and import¬ 
ance ” 

They should include also those subjects, c.g ., medicine and pedagogy, for which the 
provision in the Calcutta University is not sufficient. They should be located 
at places whore there will be greater facilities for the teaching of the subjeots. 

I should like to make the following suggestions :— 

(a) The Dacca University will primarily consist of the following faculties:—(1) 
medicine—European, as well as Indian; (2) oriental studies—Sanskritic 
as well as Islamic ; (3) pedagogy ; (4) law ; and (5) economics. How gad it 4s 
that an Indian university is forgetful of its local habitation. It is a uni¬ 
versity of the East, an Indian university, and, as such, it must explain Eastern 
oulturo and civilisation. Eastern ethics and philosophy, Indian poetry and 
Indian art, India’s present and India’s past. If oui Emperor oould conde- 
•goend to establish a school of oriential studies in London bow much mow 
should an oriental nation do so. The claims of the Indian system of modi 
cine cannot be pleaded more strongly than by pointing to the establish¬ 
ment of sohools of tropical medicine in London and other places. 


1 Qaoisj by the Hoo"hl« the vloe-chancellor in hit convocation nwsoh, 
" Xha Essential ol a University." 
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(6) The Chittagong University will primarily consist of the following faculties:— 
(1) agriculture; (2) horticulturej (3) technology, especially pharmacy; 
(4) marine engineering; (5) fishery; and (6) shipbuilding. There are ample 
facilities in Chittagong for teaching all these sciences. The present war has 
given rise to the problem of shipbuilding in India and for this there cannot 
be a more suitable place than Chittagong where wooden ships are built even 
at the present time. The “lascars ” of Chittagong are traditional sailors. 

(c) The Aeansol University will primarily consist of the faculties of (1) engineering 
—civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining; (2) tinctorial chemistry and 
dyeing ; (3) coal, tar distillation ; and (4) surveying. 

The suggested universities may be started as subsidiary to tbe Calcutta Univers¬ 
ity the pro-vice chancellor of the latter being their head. They are, however 
to be separated and installed as purely independent institutions in course of 
time. Pure arts and science may also be included m their curr oula when 
sufficient need will arise in future. The openmg of these now venues of educa¬ 
tion will surely relieve the existing University of much of its congestion. 
There being no other alternative Bengali students are compelled to throng 
upon the general line. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

fi) As regards the Dacca University, the establishment of which at an early date I 
consider cxtiemeiy desirable, I think there is no necessity for founding a separate 
college for Islamic learning and giving degrees on its basis. As there is no such 
scheme in connection with .Sanskrit learning the creation of this college will give 
rise to feelings of bitterness and animosity between the two sections of the people 
of Bengal, which is undesirable. sjjj 

If, however, it is considered desirable to found such a college at all a similar pro¬ 
vision must be made for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning also. 

There should be started at once a fully equipped medical oollege in connection with 
this University as the two such colleges, both located in Calcutta, do not seem 
to be sufficient to meet the demand of btudents desirous of entering the medical 
profession. 

An engineering, and also agricultural college, should be established at Dacca, East 
Bengal, on account of its rich agricultural producq, being the place best 
suited for the latter college. 

The university should be of a federal type, all tbe secondary sohools and colleges in 
the Dacca and Chittagong divisions being affiliated to it. If, however, for any 
reason, this is not possible, there should be established at Dacca a separate 
university to control the secondary schools and colleges of the two divisions 
outside Dacca. 

fii) Separate universities of a federal type should be established in each of the five 
divisions of the presidency at Dacca, Chittagong, Kampur Boalia, Midnapore 
and Murehidabad. AU the secondary schools and colleges of each division are 
to be affiliated to the respective university of each division. 


De, Has Mohun. 

fi) A college for the well-to-do classes seems to be ill-advised. It will serve to create 
said perpetuate some unwholesome differences. 

(ii) The country is not yet fit for such universities. When the time is ripe for the 
purpose Bangpur, Dibrugarh, and Chittagong may be’ found useful 
centres. 
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De, Satischandea. 

(i) A new arts college should be established at Dacca as soon as possible as many 
students cannot obtain admission into either the Dacca or Jagannath College for 
want of room. 

<ij) A university similar to the contemplated Dacca University may be established 
in future at Sajshsh i. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

(1) I have not studied the Dacca University scheme in all its details : but on the 
Government communiqiit recently published on this subject I may bo permitted 
to offer one or two general observations. 

(o) There is no doubt that Islamic studies ought to be encouraged, but if the result 
of instituting a degree for Islamic studies, equivalent to the M. A. degree, be, 
as generally apprehended, the inorease of social or sectarian hostility, such 
a step would certainly be very mischievous. On the other hand, if there 
is such a degree as master of Islamic studies there should be a correspond¬ 
ing degree such as master of Sanskritic studies. 

(6) The project for starting a oollege for well-to-do classes must not be approved. 

I need not recapitulate here the arguments advanced for and against it, hut 
it is quito clear that the element of wealth should not bo a criterion of 
distinction in an academic institution. 

<ii) It has been often suggested that in a country with the area and population of 
Bengal (though^tho jurisdiction of the University is more extensive than that) 
there ought to be established other universities at other centres of population 
within the presidency. Borne statistics may be useful in conveying an idea how we ' 
have expanded in many directions. From the figures given in the convocation 
speech of the lice-rhancellor in 1917 we learn that the number of institutions 
with which wo started as a university was 63 and to-day we have 809. in spite 
•of extensive loss of jurisdiction. Tho number of candidates appearing in our 
examinations in 1916 was 30,609; tho number admitted to the degrees (this 
excludes I. A. and matriculation candidates) is 2,947. The total number of 
graduates up to that dato is 35,432. The number of professors in the colleges is 
1,155 and tho number of examiners 1,162. On tho other hand, from the last 
census figures, wo loam that tho nurnbor of schools of all descriptions and 
colleges in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa m 1914-15 was 74,316 and in Burma and 
Assam 30,088. When compared with the entire population of these provinces 
thoso figures arc comparatively small. The educational future of Bengal, which 
thus consists of the ultimate elevation of many millions implies certainly, when 
judged on the basis of such expanding tendency, a gigantic work to bo properly 
managed by a single university. It may be objected that such proposals for 
the establishment of other universities would tend to limit the influences of this 
University and replace them by others of a narrower and more provincial 
growth ; and that it would also minimise the income and financial support of 
this University. But it may be urged that, if there is satisfactory assurance of 
maintaining the high university standards of which we are justly proud, we 
should recognise with an open mind that, in the words of vice-chancellor 
Bay ley, “ in the vast field of Indian education there is room for an almost 
unlimited number of workers and an almost infinite variety of systems”. 
Our fears as to the diminishing of influence are groundless, for the hold of 
this University on the peoplo is so firm and sure that we need have n 0 such fears 
of undue competition or permanent reduction of our work, 

’ But the schemes for establishing other universities must be adapted to requirements 
aad resources. As to requirements, the educational demands of the country 
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are daily growing, and it ia more than probable that aa many more oolleges and 
schools aa we have would be needed to meet the increasing requirements, for 
the congestion is great everywhere. At the same time, it must, be noted that 
there is no particular centre which imperatively demands a university. The 
creationpf provincial universities, on the other hand, will tend to break up the 
unity or national life which is afforded by a common academic platform. But 
the question of resources is by far the most important and difficult question 
in this connexion. It may be desirable to have more universities but it may not 
be always feasible to Imre them when regard is paid to what is financially or 
otherwise practicable,— The field ia large—in fact, our work is larger than that 
undertaken by any university in the world—but the workers and the 
resources are few and small. I have already pointed out elsewhere that the 
lack of men, of efficient teachers, is one of the greatest problems that even 
existing universities of long standing havo to face and that, unless we ohange 
our policy and train our young teachers up to the required standard, there will 
be no satisfactory solution of this problem. It is all very well to have more 
universities to avoid congestion, but it is not easy to staff and equip them 
adequately. The perpetually annoying question of finance, again, has to he 
considered in connexion with such proposals. If the funds available are. admit¬ 
tedly inadequate for the proper management and organisation of a single uni¬ 
versity where shall we find money to run others even on a smaller scale f Our 
assets would have to grow very much larger if our work is to grow. Until 
these two root-questions—the questions of men and of money—are satisfactorily 
solved it is idle to put forward visionary schemes and build universities m the air. 


Dey, B a rod a Prosaud. 

(i) I think that universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on similar lines, 
could, with advantage, be established at some centres of population witbiu the 
presidency, as the Calcutta University has grown too big for efficient manage¬ 
ment. But I am afraid at present a strong body of able persons will be wanting 
in the mofussil eentres to efficiently manage university affairs. However, it 
would be a move in the right direction. 


Dey, N. If. 

(i) I have not studied the reformed Dacca University scheme, but to the scheme as 
it stood originally, I havo the following suggestions to offer :— 

I disapprove of the scheme for the establishment of a college for the well-to-do * 
classes. I am afraid the Islamic degrees will be poor in quality and it will not 
be wise to class them in the same rank with the ordinary dogroes. The se¬ 
parate Muhammadan College and the protection of the Muhammadan interest 
in the University will surely widen the gap between the two raoes. I am < 
Btronglv opposed to the division of the professoriate into imperial and 
provincial in a residential university as it would develop race hatred. Already, 
in the report, we see a distinction made between the Jagannath and other 
colleges. I fail to understand why the principal of the Jaganuath Colloge and 
all the professors of that college should be ‘ ‘ provincial ’ ’ men - although. all 
other principals are “ imperial ” men. This at once makes a distinction 
betwoen the Jagannath and other colleges, which is certainly an 
unhealthy sign in a residential university. I think the staff, as in other 
residential universities, should consist of professors, assistant professors, 
lecturers, demonstrators, etc., who must not only live in the University, 
but must he fixed to it, 
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Turning to the “ teaching ” side of the new University I do not find that it has intro¬ 
duced any fundamental changes in the courses of instruction, methods of teach¬ 
ing, or other items, and, therefore, I see that it does not materially differ from 
the Calcutta University on this score at least. I am of opinion that the Bengali 
language and literature should be more thoroughly studied in the new Uni- 
. versity, and that adequate provision be made for the study of modern Bengali 
literature by students in all the departments of the University, and that 
encouragement be given so that original work in Bengali, as also translations 
from foreign works (especially in higher science, philosophy, history, and socio¬ 
logy) be produced. This impetus will be best given by Instituting scholia 
ships, honoraria, stipends, etc. I further hope that, instead of fjrying to create 
Bengali literature of a Muhammadan character, encouragement may more 
effectively be given to the production of works in real Bengali. A num¬ 
ber of subjects should be taught in Bengali, and meritorious works in the 
Bengali language should he accepted as theses for higher university examin¬ 
ations. 

No attempt has been mode to create new fields of livelihood for the young men under 
the charge of the new University; the University should teach some of its 
pupils at least how to utilise the natural resources of the country, and 
thereby render invaluable service towards the advancement of industries. 

I further suggest that in the selection of research scholar facilities be given to out¬ 
siders for admission into the laboratories, workshops, and museums of the 
University, and that these casual students may take the subjects as a course 
of instruction, and not so much for degrees. 

(ii) While appreciating the use of a teaching and residential university such as the 
Dacca University is proposed to bo, I venture to suggest that the time is not 
yet ripe to have such costly schemes translated into action. What we require 
at present is more and more extensive education and the widest diffusion, and, 
for this reason, more foderal universities, with autonomous colleges, should be 
allowed to grow up. Residential schools and colleges of the Bolpur and Daulatpnr 
type, far-removed from the city, may, in future, grow up into the real type of 
residential universities required for this country. The academio counoils 
mentioned in my answer to question 8 may develop into federal universities. 
North Bengal can evolve one such in the near future, with Rangpur or Rajsbahi 
»8 the centre. 


Dhak, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

(i) All the high schools in the Dacca division should be Sffiliated to the Dacca 
University, and the matriculation examination of this University should be 
confined to the pupils of these schools. 

((ii) I cannot now suggest any other centre. In the future a university on similar 
HneB may be established at Rajshahi. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

(I) The Dacca University scheme differs from the existing system in the fact that it is 
residential, and I have already said, in answer to question 2, that I cannot feel very 
sanguine about the practical results of such a scheme. A good hostel is an advan¬ 
tage in this respect, only that the very best students may form a body corporate 
for joint studies and the pursuit of knowledge and may exercise their influence 
upon the younger boys. If, again, there be found a really loving professor who 
would join and guide the labours of these best students the result wifi be eminent¬ 
ly successful. If the professor can live close to the hostel he finds it An advan-. 
tage to meet his students often. Thus, the result mainly depends'-upon the , 
peraonality of the teacher, and it may not greatly matter who holds the examm- 
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ation for the degree and who signs the diploma. This result, as I have already 
said, may be attained under the existing system too. An unpopular professor 
at-Dacoa would not become popular by virtue of his becoming a member of » 
separate university. The danger may sometimes be that the personal likes and 
dislikes of the professor would decide the fate of students in examinations*' 
This may lead to distrust, disaffection, and disastrous consequences, though I 
believe the chanoe is very remote. Already we hear it whispered that under 
the existing Calcutta system in higher examinations and competitions abovs- 
the master’s course, where the professor is very often the examiner, the professor's- 
likes and dislikes and his personality, too, count a good deal and many self-respect¬ 
ing sengitive students fight shy of such a oouree. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to brmg in all students to the hostel who do not live- 
with their parents. Even now many poor students find shelter in many rioh- 
families and they are well looked after. Simply because the senior Btudent is 
asked to look after a young boy in the family the so-called tutor does not 
descend to the level of an employee. The University will oertainly have a 
local habitation confined to the town of Dacca, and I do not know if onjr 
cousins and nephews would have to leave us. The cost of education will then be¬ 
come too heavy and Dacca people may then cry woo upon their lot. 

The University will consist of another arts college and a Muhamnadan college and 
I believe the colleges will be full in a year or two. Ten years after there may 
arise the necessity for a new colloge, and will it not bo extremely costly to find 
a suitable site in Ramna ? Government may not always be m a position to 
provide funds, and where will these overflow students of Dacca go ? Will not 
the Dacca people then think of organising now colleges under the Calcutta 
system outside the limits of the town, viz., in sub-divisions and elsewhere. 

The Dacca University took up only one branoh of oriental studies, i.e., Islamic, 
and it stands eminently to reason that Sanskritio studies should also be 
included within the scope ; the Muhammadan College being confined to the 
Islamic course and a Sanskrit college confining itself to the Sanskritio course. 
For the general arts and science course let Hindus and Muhammadans join any 
college they like and let there be no sectarian < ollege for the general course. It 
is good for the growth of good feelings between both communities. As it ' 
is, Muhammadans will mostly join the Dacca College, as it will certainly be 
the best equipped and only some of them will join the Muhammadan College, 
which would thus he financially unsound, and once such a college is started it 
could not bo abolished without wounding the sentiments of a great community. 
Hindus would then find only one additional new arts college and, when their 
students outgrejc the capacity, they would have a just cause for grievance, the 
more so on aooount of vacant seats in the Muhammadan College. It would, again, 
not be proper to debar Muhammadan students from the advantages of the 
Dacca College. Once a general arts college for a particular sect is instituted- 
by the authorities the Namasudras and Mahisyas will also voice a claim. Already 
the latter complain that they have got no hostels in big towns, even in Dacca. 

It may be said that Muhammadan students may not find admission into college* 
unless there be' a specially reserved college for them. I would say “ let 
not the University refuse anyone.—-Hindu or Muhammadan”, The great mother 
of Learning cannot throw away a child. Let the lecture hours be so arranged 
that the existing buildings may be doubly used, morning and evening, let there 
be additional class rooms, additional institutions, but let not a single student run 
away in despondency. Who knows what great god goes away wounded in that 
devotee’s self ? 

However, it may be considered well worth making an experiment on the residential 
line, and I would only offer the following suggestions as the minimum possible- "* 
requirements:— , 

(o) There should be a new arts college, a Muhammadan oriental college, a Sanskrit 
oriental college, a medical college, and an engineering college, 
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(6) The whole town of Dacca should be the jurisdiction of the University, and not 
Ramna or a mile thereabout, so that colleges may grow in future in other 
parts of Dacca, too. 

(e) The high English schools in Dacca should be under the control of the new 
University, so that Dacca may have nothing to say against the Calcutta matric¬ 
ulation, or a difference of opinion as regards the standard may never arise. 

(d) The senate should have 60 per cent elected representatives v. ho should be sucb 

as to command the confidence of the people. 

(e) The question of residence should be decided by a residence committee composed 

principally of Indian members, there being no ri_|id rulo that all the hostels 
should be at Ramna. The main hostels and professors’ quarters only would , 
find their place in Ramna. 

(ii) Exaotly on the above lines a university may be started in the near future ilk 
Chittagong, where we have well-equipped hospitals for a small medical college 
and a dockyard and railway workshop for an engineering college. There exists- 
the Sanskrit Oriental College and the Muhammadan Madrassah, and a new i rta 
college started wiil bo full in no time. The present Government College has been 
financially unsound as the classes are very small and, necessarily, the admission 
rules are very strict. All tho subjects are not taught for the B. A. course and 
honours classes are not allowed. Let the full course be allowed, and let thero be 
another college, it will at once be full. If the Comilla College oan get 600 
students I see no reason why the Chittagong College should not. 

But, I believe, with Dacca or Chittagong developing on the above lines, they will 
again bo of the Calcutta type, controlling courses of studies and examinat ons 
over their own divisions. The only difference will be that colleges andt 
schools m the town will feel a greater importance of their own than at present 
and, with hostels and colleges close together, and arrangements for inter-collegiate 
lectures, there will be developed an atmosphere of study and work. Professors 
from Comilla, Noakhali, and Chittagong can woik together, with railway facilities, 
and build up a university organisation of whioh they may all be proud. The 
very importance of their position as forming a new university will rouse a new 
sense of responsibility in the professors, and they will slowly rise to the height of 
their opportunities. 


DtTTTA, P.B.OMODE C HAND BA. 


(l) Tho Dacca University, it is foarod, might become too costly for a poor people- 
like us. A residential university, where European professors in Government 
service would be in residence along with the students, would not be usefn], fir 
European professors (in Government colleges) seldom exercise any good moral 
and spiritual influence upon their pupils. If they oontinue to keep themselves' 
aloof, as at present, and if their behaviour is coloured^iy an idea qf intrinsic- 
superiority (as is too frequently the ease at present), a residential university 
would bo worse than useless, die bast thing would be to drop the Dacca 
University scheme altogether. If this be not possible, in view of the promise, 
of His Excellency Lord Minto, then the jurisdiction of tho University should 
be strictly confined to the town of Dacca, as promised by the Viceroy. The 
Dacca College, the Jaganuath College, a medical college, an engineering college; 
a technological oolloge, an.agricultural oollege, and a women’s college should 
form the nucleus of the University, There might be an understanding between 
Dacca and Calcutta that each should specialise in a group of subjects, thus,* 
avoiding unnecessary multiplication of expenses, which might usefully he 
spent on other more urgent educational work. ,, 

.(Si) To establish universities in other centres (with their jurisdiction confined to fhsif 
respective towns) would he a good ideal if these could be made oheap :—(a) by - 
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entrusting the work of teaching to Indian hands, and appointing European, 
American, and Japanese experts only when Indians with sinniai qualifications Me 
not available; (6) by making the messing arrangements cheaper; (c) by not 
insisting on palatial buildings ; and (d) by discouraging smoking and other 
expensive luxuries. 

Raulatpur, Bansal, Bankura, Comilla, Kylhet and Mymensingb might conveniently 
bo made such universities. But, considering tl e fineries'll aspect of the question, 
it would be best to postpone this scheme to some future time 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

(if) I do not think that universities on the lines of the Dacoa scheme could be estab¬ 
lished for a long time yet to come at othor centres of population in Bengal. 
The cost would be prohibitive. 

Geddes, Patrick. 

<i) I have not studied the Da . - heme in full detail, but its volume has given me 

an impression certainly on in whole disappointing —that of schemes in Borne 
ways promising, hut in the mam concen ed essentially on paper, without adequate 
information, lot alone realisation, of what universities have been or are, may be 
or should be. Moreover, to speak quite frankly, the genera! impression is given of 
schemes devised too largely m the hope of removing students from the dreaded 
atmosphere of “ unrest”, but for lack of sufficiently real cultural value, likely 
only to renew this, through disappointment in its varied foi ms. living and 
healthily active universities have never, at any period of history, produced forms 
of unrest leading to conspiracies or physical violence; and when and where this 
arises, the fault will mainly be found in the defective education and administra¬ 
tion, of which this is a result and symptom, for the most part at least. 

Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

<ni assume that Dacca will have a university as promised by Lord Hardinge and 
Lord Chelmsford. I am of opinion that the scheme should be considerably more 
modest than the one originally proposed, and that the Dacca University should 
be s. residential and localised onq on a small seeds as an experimental measure. 

fii) At the present time, I do not think there is any centre in the mofussil where a new 
university could or should be established. The first hindrance in the way ot 
the establishment of a new university at any such centre would lie the 
absence of what may be called “ intellectual life” and the Second the pauoity 
of qualified sqjpilars, Indian or European. 


Gbobh, Bimax Chasdba. 

A university at Dacca should have (o) at Dacca a post-graduate department, 
a medical college, a law college, a technological and commercial college and 
an agricultural college; and lb) affiliated ooileges teaching up to the B.A., 
RSc., and B. T, standards at Dacca, Myroen singh, TangaU, Comilla, BarisaL 
Tippers, and Chittagong. * 

A banning can be made at cnee (as at Patna) with the dieting mstitutsons ia, 
those towns. There ig ample clinical material in such towns to /iupply a fally, 
equipped medical college. Students may be permitted to come to Calcutta Hit 
iuriser clinical studio for specified periods. The number of well- qualified 
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medical men is increasing every year in the province and there should be no 
dearth of teachers. Young men of ability are sure to be attracted to district 
towns if they are given recognised positions as lecturers and clinicians in 
connection with a university. Mofussil hospitals can be thus utilised for clinical 
training and research. 

If the University bo started on the same lines as at Patna the patriotism of 
Moslems all over India will be aroused and a college for Islamic studies will soon 
come into existence. 

A college for ladies could also be started at once in connection with the existing Eden 
School and should not prJve more expensive than the Bethune College at Calcutta, 

(ii) A similar university may be easily established without delay in North Bengal, at 
Bangpur,— 

(a) post-graduate teaching, etc., at Hangpur ; and 

(b) affiliated colleges in North Bengal and Assam. 

Other reasons for the establishment of the Dacca and Rangpur Universities may be 
summarised thus:— 

(a) Relief of pressure on Calcutta.* 

( b ) Relief of the overcrowding of colleges in Calcutta. (Even Calcutta wants colleges 

urgently at Howrah, Cossipore and Entally.) 

<c) Healthier surroundings and cheaper living in districts. 

id) Arrest of the increasing depopulation of rural areas and encouragement of medical 

practitioners of ability to stay in North and East Bengal. 

i e ) To help on the study of vernaculars, folklore, history, archtBology, fauna, 

flora, natural history, etc., of various parts of Bengal. 

(/) To contribute to the improved sanitation of districts through an appeal to local 
pitriotism. 

is) To create more intellectual centres which will facilitate the spread of knowledge 
and culture. 


Ghosh, Devaeeasad. 

l(ii) I have not studied the Dacca University scheme and so cannot say anything about 
it. But, as regards this other question, about the establishment of other 
universities in Bengal, 1 have some remarks to make. 

There is now a university in Calcutta end colleges both in Calcutta and in the 
mofusail affiliated to the University. It is certainly desirable that the number of 
colleges should be increased. There are two ways of doing it. Either we may 
set up a number of universities at different centres of population, which will be 
made up respectively of the colleges at those centres approximating more Off 
less, therefore, to the residential type, or we may keep the University head¬ 
quarters at Calcutta and increase the number of colleges by establishing institutions 
whenever it is possible so to do; but the examinations should be conducted and 
degrees Bhoud be given by the Calcutta University. I prefer the latter scheme, 
first, because the former scheme is decidedly more costly because university 
staffs and administrative officials will have to be maintained at each of those 
«4ntree i t gtd, secondly, because there is the danger of a loss of uniformity in the 
value of the degrees bestowed by the different universities. 

** the second scheme is preferred my idea is that it ought to be the poKoy of the 
University to encourage Hie formation of new institutions at every centre, and 
also to encourage private liberality in the creation and maintenance of mob 
institutions • and not to take up a step-motherly attitude towards near ventures: 
be baa become the fashion now-a-days. , , 

. afterwards, the number of colleges become* so large that they cannot be conducted 
mm a single centre then new headquarters may be set up at suitable pleeS; 
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Ghosh, Jnanohandra. 

(i) The Dacca scheme as framed is open to grave objection. A university cannot be crea¬ 
ted by a mere order of Government in a place winch is not a centre of intellectual 
life. If a university is to be created at Dacca it must he a localised residential 
university, started on a small scale as an experimental measure. There is to¬ 
other place in Bengal or Assam where a similar experiment can he made for many 
years to come. A university requires not merely land and buildings, but compe¬ 
tent teachers. There is a lack of such men at the present moment and it would 
be ruinous to start the reconstruction of Calcutta simultaneously with the incep¬ 
tion of several other universities in Bengal. An extract from a note on tho- 
Dacca University scheme which I wrote some time ago is given below. 

********* 

Extract. 

I propose in this note to touch upon only a few of the points dealt with in this report. 

General 

I agree generally in the recommendations of the i ommittee to establish a resi¬ 
dential university. But whether Dacca is the proper place for this purpose is open to- 
doubt. In my humble opinion, Calcutta would have been a more suitable place, whore 
we have already in oxiatence all the elements that are necessary for the formation of a 
residential university. But, as it appears that tho authorities have already deoided 
the question, it is useless for mo to argue the point. 

Muhammadan College. 

The establishment of a separate college for Muhammadan students only does not 
appear to commend itself to me as it will tend to intensify the existing class 
prejudices. It would be better, I think, to admit Muhammadans into the other 
arts colleges—an additional arts college being established hereafter, if necessary, and to 
help them by demanding a lower scale of fees, and also by the award of a sufficient 
number of scholarships. Instead of the Muhammadan College a college for Islamic studies 
only might be established whore students might study for the B. I. and M. L degrees. 
These degrees should not be considered as equivalent to the ordinary B. A. and M. A", 
degrees in value. Students going m for the latter would have to undergo a course of 
study more varied, and more difficult than the former. If all these degrees are con¬ 
sidered to be of equal value it would place the B. I.’s and M. T.’s on an equality with the 
B. A.’s ariAM. A.’s, which would be unfair to the latter. Another effect of this, ultimately, 
will be that, with the exception of the very best class of Muhammadan students, the bulk, 
of them will take to the former as being much easier, which would not be to the best- 
interests of the community in the long run. 

College for well-to-do classes. 

I think the establishment of such a college is detrimental to the interests of the very 
class of students whom it is intended to benefit. They will reside in an exclusive 
atmosphere and will, from their early training, learn to diesooiate^themselvos from 
the poorer students. Thus, they will run the risk of despising comradeship with 
tboir fellow-students, wjll be less sympathetic towards them, and wUl grow up as a 
class distinct from the general body of students. It is well known that the sons offrioh 
people are subjeot to very great temptations which they will find very hard to agist if 
placed in a separate college as is proposed to be done. But if they are allowed m ini* 
with the general body of students, and have to compete with them on equal terns, it will 
make them more manly and better fitted for the work of life. 
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Engineering College. 

It is proposed to transfer the Engineering College from Calcutta to Dacca. I do 
not see the reason for this. If Dacca wants a oollege of engineering by all means let her 
have one. That is no reason why Calcutta should be deprived of the only college it has. 
It ia true that a proposal is under consideration for the establishment of a technological 
institute at Calcutta. There is no doubt about its necessity, but it will not be able 
to supply our needs for civil engineers. If the country is to be developed engineers 
will be needed in large numbers and a civil engineering college in tbe neighbourhood of 
Calcutta will afford students greater facility for acquainting themselves with, 
practical work in the big firms at Howrah and also at Asansol and the mining dis¬ 
tricts. 

Staff. 

I find that a number of Indian Educational Sorvioe men are proposed to be brought 
out from England. Throughout the report great stress is laid upon the distinction, 
between tbe members of this service and of the Provincial Service. The fact that the 
best men do not come out to India for the pay that ib offered them, combined with the- 
steady improvement in the quality of Indian graduates who now enter tbe Educational 
Service, does not leave much to choose between the qualifications of the members of the 
Indian Educational Service and the Provincial Educational Service. In my humble 
opinion, the Indian Educational Service, as a service, should be abolished and, in the 
interest of higher study, a few eminent men who have distinguished themselves 
in arts and science should be brought out from Europe. They should bo offered 
such salaries as would attract them, say Bs. 2,000 a month, or more if need be. 
Ah experience shows that tlio host men of Europe do not caro to come out 
permanently the appointments might be made for a period of five years. One such 
man might be appointed for each of the subjects and, if necessary, more than one for such 
of the more important, subjects, as English, physics, etc. All other posts might be recruited 
from the best Indians, educated here or abroad, many of whom do not caro at present 
to enter tho Education Department owing to the low prospects it offers and to the low 
positions assigned to them as members of the Provincial Service. If the scheme that I 
have ventured to propose be adopted the very best men our University produces will enter 
the profession of education, winch will rise in dignity and importance, and it will give an 
impetus to learning which cannot be overestimated. 

General courses of study. 

I am not sure whether tho creation of a new university within the territorial 
jurisdiction of tho same Government will not lead to friction and unhealthy compe¬ 
tition between the old and the new universities. Some of the proposals made by 
the committee lead to this view. It is proposed to introduce the system of’ 
“ examination by compartment ”, Tbe effect of the proposal to allow B. A. and 
B, Sc. pass students to appear in one of the alternative subjects at the end of the first- 
year of study will be to make the degree of the Dacca University much easier of attain¬ 
ment. This will, inevitably, draw many a student away from tho Calcutta University, 
where the degree is considered pretty stiff. Three different standards of study have- 
been proposed for each subject at the B. A. and B. Sc.—subsidiary, principal, and honours. 
This provision appears to me not only complex but quite unnecessary. Two courses, 
are sufficient It is proposed, however, to allow a pass candidate to take one principal 
subject and two subsidiary subjects. This will also have the effeot of making the Dacca 
degree cheaper than tho Calcutta degree. 


Gnosa, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) Yes ; I have gone through the Dacca University scheme and have the following, 
. suggestions to make :— 

{a} A medical college should be established, and not merely provision made for soh» 
medical courses to be taught to a oertain e teat. It would be useless labour 
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if these medical students can not find any seat in tho Calcutta Medioal 
College after the Dacca course. Besides, a full oourse of medioal studies is 
preferable to teaching in fragments. A faculty in medicine should be 
incorporated in the Dacca University. 

(b) A separate matriculation should be adopted for entrance-to the Daoca Universe 

ity. The Dacca University may, if possible, have jurisdiction over 
schools and colleges within a iimited area, say, for instance, the Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, and all the schools therein (should prepare student* 
for a separate matriculation. It is an anomaly to have a separate 
university of its own and to take in matriculated students of another 
university over the curriculum of which it has no control. 

(c) The Dacca University should, if preferable, bo residential, as well as federal, 

within the above-laid-down jurisdiction. 

^ii) The Dacca University, in my opinion, should be given a fair trial first ana then 
gradually, if it be successful, other universities of the type, or on other lines, may 
hereafter be established at other centres, such as Mymensingh, Chittagong, 
Rajshahi, and Burdwan. 


Gilcheist It N. 

i(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme, and my criticism of it is contained, 
by implication, in my answers to other questions. Tho chief suggestion that 
I have regarding it is that the s( heme should be given effect to as soon as possible 
on the same basis as the Patna University, i.e., working with the material already 
on the spot. 

<ii) My answer to this part is also contained in other questions. ] consider that single- 
college universitio3 should bo established at other centres. 

Taking the present colleges as material I think that the Cotton Collage at Gaohati 
should be selected as the centre of a separate university. I am not in a position 
to suggest other centres, as I have not seen them. Such centres should, in my' 
opinion, be chosen for the buildings and equipment already available, and on 
the likely response of private effort. Generally speaking, I think the ideal of one 
university per administrative division outside Calcutta might lie set up; and a 
centre should be chosen for development. On this centre definite concentration 
of effort should take place. In the Presidency division this would mean the 
universities in Calcutta and, in the f nture, a university of the Presidonoy division 
for which the college with the best buildings and land might bo ohoaen- the Krish- 
nagar College with its opportunities of development and its handsome building, 
might be chosen for this, or Berhampur. In Burdyvan a similar procedure 
should be' followed. Perhaps Midnapur might be the best centre. In Rajshahi the 
college at Rajshahi might be chosen as the centre and in Chittagong the Chitta¬ 
gong College. The new University at Daoca would serve the Dacoa division. 

The creation of these universities would take many years. If, however, Bengal 
"is to develop at all, I fail to see how one or two universities can serve the whole 
province Just as London has gradually been reduoed by the foundation of new 
universities so I consider Calcutta may develop. Here, again, finanoial oonsider- 
tions will be as important as educational, but I mention, in my answer to question 
20, how the financial difficulties may possibly be overcome. The concentration 
of power for a definite purpose in one division will, in my opinion, extract a very 
considerable amount! of private funds. 

The timely choosing of oentrea for development has the further advantage that 
other institutions of a cultural kind will grow up near the developing colleges. 
Thus, oriee a centre is established in virtue of the existence of an arts college, new 
institutions, which the progress of Bengal may demand, could be situated la the 
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hospitals, etc. A policy such as I advocate would, once it is laid down, prevent 
dissemination of effort in many directions and, ultimately, lead to an independent 
university in each division, with the many accretions \Oiich such a university at’ 
its best should have, 

I touch upon this again in my answer to question 20 in reference to the encourage-- 
ment of local effort. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumab, Sastri. 

(i) My contention is that the fullest advantages of a residential university are unrealis* 

able under modern Indian conditions, as explained in my answer to question 2(a). 
Better and more suitable lines have been adopted m the case of post-graduate- 
training by the Calcutta University. 

(ii) Universities maiuly concerned with industrial education should he located in 

industrial centres, with agricultural education in agricultural centre*, and so on. 
But the preliminary condition is the nauguration of extensive industrial schemes 
for the development of the country and the gradual nationalisation of agricultural 1 
land for the pioper utilisation of agiicultural education m the interests of the- 
whole country. Similarly with commercial iduration and so forth. 


Goswami, Bai Saliib Biphubhusan. 

(i) The original scheme of the Dacca University was elaborately worked out; and 
provisions were made for making it a model residential university. It is 
believed that, on the ground of want of sufficient funds necessary to run 
a university on that elaborate scale, the original scheme has been considerably 
changed. The altered stato of the scheme is not known. Therefore, no- 
suggestion regarding its improvement can be made. This much, however, can 
be said, that a residential university at Dacca on a small scale, and in a 
mutilated form, is by no means desirable. In lien of such an apology for 
university some colleges may be advantageously started in Dacca and in 
its vicinity, with a central controlling agency at the second capital of Bengal, 
in order to give relief to congestion m Calcutta. Funds permitting, similar 
experiments may be made now in a few big towns of Bengal, and notably in 
Berhampur. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandka. 

(i) Tlie establishment of a few smaller universities at important educational centres- 
of Bengal, such as Bajsbahi and Barisal, would certainly serve the best interests 
of education. Tho Calcutta University docs not directly provide for the teaching 
of ite alumni up to the B. A. and B. Sc. stages ; on the contrary, it stands in 
tho way of a free and natural expansion of their powers by imposing upon them 
an unhealthy system of examination which destroys their individuality and 
independence of thought and forces them down to a dead level of medioority. 
This evil oould be gTeatly minimised by the establishment of smaller teaching 
' universities where the teacher and the taught would be brought into closer 
touoh with one another, and where the former, like the teachers of our old U>ls, 
would be in a position to mould and influence the minds of their pupils. 
But such universities should be made wholly self-contained and independent,' 
of outside control and influence as far as possible. Otherwise, these would be 
likely to develop into universities of the same type as tho Caloutta University,! 
and would not create a healthy and pure intellectual atmosphere. 
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Gcha, Rajaotkanta—Gupta, Birrs Bbham—Gotta, Umes Chasbba. 


Guha, Rajanixanta. 

• 

(u) If the Dacca University scheme materialises there will be no room for a third 
university in Bengal. Besides, it will be extremely diffioult to form the senate 
and the different faculties m a provincial town like Burdwan, Rajshahi, Barisal, 
or Mymensingh. 


Gdpta, Bipin Behabi. 

,(i) Sectarian colleges on credal linos ought not to find a place in any modern university 
scheme. Establish higher centres of Islamic or Sanskritic culturo if you please ; 
ptaco the students under orthodox Maulvis or Pandits for a number of years; 
autaonse them to confer titles upon such of their pupils as they deem fit; but do 
not taint their cultural atmosphere by an unhealthy scrambling for degrees. 
Why should the University be switched on to tracks of creed when the other 
method (which is the indigenous method) would not retard culture ? 

*{ii) Universities, exactly on the lines of the Dacca scheme, could, with advantage, be 
established at Hooghly, Rajshahi, and Chittagong, They nood not be counter¬ 
parts of one another. Let them be federated together, so that they may 
occasionally interchange profossors for p irpo.es of lecturing ; and lot not the 
student papulation of.a particular area be rigidly tied down to a particular 
university. 

In the Dacca University scheme, or in any other Bchcrae, no attempt should be made 
. to segregate the sons of Bengali landholders in a separate college exclusively 
assigned to them. These zemindars are the products of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, and, as such, are merely the accident of an accident. What has the Univers¬ 
ity got to do in distinguishing between the classes and tho masses ? Moreover, 
the landholding class is in a fluid state; many of them slide down into the masses 
when their estates pass on to others who nso from amongst the masses through 
sheer force of the intellect. 

Jn framing any scheme for a university the poverty of the people must bo 
taken into account. Why should not the highest education be available to the 
largest number of men and women ? I am not at present concerned with the 
strictly business aide of the problem ; I am referring simply to its cultural aspect. 
Away m the dim ages of the past, in the dayg of the Upnnishads, the highest 
education was compulsory upon each male member of every twice-born caste- 
for the women and the Sudras all. the revealed truths were made accessible 
through the Puranas. In the Buddhistic period, the ypist monasteries threw open 
their gatos to prince and peasant alike, and, when the prince returned home after 
finisliing his studies, he occasionally endowed the institutions liberally. 
Instead of clamouring for a separate college, if our zemindars would only endow 
Boma chairs in educational institutions, intendod for the classes and the masses 
alike, they would be doing a great service to Bengal. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

«[i) The Dacca University ought not to be established. Bor some years more university 
education in Bengal ought to be uniform. Tbe time is not yet ripe for establish¬ 
ing different universities in Bengal. The different sorts of education that would 
be imparted by the d ff irent univers.ties in Bengal would lead to many conflicts, 
as, for example, to get Government appointments, and it would lead to hostilities 
even in political matters. 

If the Dacca University be established at all there ought not to be residential re¬ 
strictions for reasons given in my reply to question 2, 

(ii) No other university ought to be established in Bengal at pr«ent 
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Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

(i) The Dacca University should be of the same type aa the Patna University. It 
should, of course, be a teaching University, but its proposed constitution should 
be so modified as to allow of the affiliation of oolleges in Eastern and Northern 
Bengal to it. This is necessary to give relief to the Calcutta University. 
.It has become difficult for this University to examine properly and control the 
enormous number of students that appear at its matriculation and intermediate 
examinations. Eor example, so many examiners are appointed to look over the 
answer papers of thousands of candidates that it has become difficult to main¬ 
tain the uniformity of the standard of examination. A single university is no 
longer sufficient for the requirements of a province like Bengal. 

(iij Tbe right ideal, no doubt, is to establish universities at other centres of popula¬ 
tion within the presidency, but I do not think that this would be practicable at 
present, mamly on account of the difficulty of finding properly qualified men to 
constitute senates, faculties and boards. 


Haldar, Umes Chaudra. 

(ij With regard to the proposod Dacca University I beg leave to suggest that a college 
for Sansferitic studies should also be established. The foundation of an Islamia 
oollogo will bo prejudicial to the interests of corporate life as its students will 
themselves form an exclusive community. Again, if Muhammadans versed in 
Islamic studies bo eligible for high posts under Government a similar college 
for Hindus ought also to bo established at Dacca to afford equal facilities to 
Hindus versed m Sanskrit 01 Pah for service under Government. 

The proposed medioal and engineering colleges at Dacca shpuld be fully equipped. 
They should not be feeders to those at Calcutta and Sibpur. 

(ii) The C ileutta University has hoeome very congested and unwieldy. The inspection 
of luofuisil colleges ouco a year is not sufficient. Tbe recognised high schools, 
whose number is. legion, have no provision for university supervision. The 
practice of having them inspected by departmental inspectors, who are naturally 
reluctant to point out the defects of the institutions Under their control, is far 
from satisfactory. I am, therefore, of opinion that it is worth while to establish 
universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme in some of the important district 
towns of tho presidency. Such uni varsities may now be established at Chittagong, 
Mymansingh, and Rajshabi, where there is a constantly growing demand for 
htghor education. 


Habley, A. H. 

(i) I consider it unfortunate that thero should ho instituted a special degree of B.I. 
for Muhammadans m the Dacca University inasmuch as, ut^Jpss Government 
'insists that it is equivalent to the B.A., this special degree will not be popularly 
esteemed, and the Muhammadan oriental student will be tbe lo^er. I should 
like to see tho same nomenclature adopted for degrees throughout the province 
and, if possible, throughout India, so that, by whatever avenues a student ap¬ 
proaches his goal, whether through classical languages or history or philosophy, 
he will be entitled to the bachelor or master of arts degree at the close. 

(il) One naturally anticipates, having regard to university facilities elsewhere, that 
thero will eventually be about five universities in the province of Bengal proper, 
two of whioh would be centred at Calcutta and Pace*. The three provincial 
4 Universities ought to be residential, on the lines of Dacca University, because 
they would bo established at centres whose commercial and other interests are 
aot yet developed, as is the case in Calcutta, I do not consider that a resi¬ 
dential university should be established in Calcutta. A student stands to 
gain more than he loses by living amid the activities of a city. 



qubstioh 4. 


m 
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Hossaxs, Wahed. 


Hossaot, Wased. 

(i) I ha ye not much oonfidenoe in the success of the Dacca University schemd. 
The ideals set forth in the soheme are not attainable, even in the distant future. 
In modern times suoli a University is not needed. What is wanted in this country 
are universities of the type which have reoently sprung up in the industrial 
centres of Europe, Amerioa, and Japan. 

I have discussed this subject at some length in m Y presidential speeoh delivered at 
the school section meeting of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, 

' an extract from whioh is submitted herewith for reference:— 

Extbact. 

Such being the ease of the existing system of education, there should be, in my 
opinion, two kinds of university :— 

, (a) A residential university for producing first-rate scholars, original thinkerB, 

reBearoh students, etc. This university should be of the Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge type. It should take upon itself the responsibilities of teaching its 
pupils, and should not rest satisfied with the mere examination of candidates 
of different cblleges. The groundwork of their education should be laid on 
national lines, in consonance with Indian genius and Indian sentiments. 
While drawing inspiration from Indian sources, it should bo nurtured by 
literary and scientific sustenance from other countries. In fact, suoli a 
university should be the home for real culture and high accomplishments, and 
the centre for literary activities and original researohea. 

I lay great stress upon the residential system as it exorcises a wholesome 
influence upon the life and character of students residing with their pro¬ 
fessors and preceptors. The advantages of the residential system are now well 
recognised- It is very desirable that this system should be introduced into 
this country, and it is equally desirable that the £eaohor and the taught 
should frequently come m contact with one anothor. 1 need hardly say 
that the living examples of good professors not only improvo the moral tone 
of their pupils, but inspire them with veal and confidence. 

(6) The university of the second type should be established for general education, 
combined with the special training required for business men. It should be 
of the type which has lately sprung up in the industrial centres of England 
s and other countries of the civilised world. The main object of the university 
should be confined to imparting sound education with the special training of 
young men m trade, industries, and commerce, or in other words, education 
in it should be 1 more practical and Jess purely literary.’ 

There is another aspect of tho question which demands our serious attention. If the 
Calcutta University be raised to the status of a residential University what wouldL^o the- 
fate of existing colleges ? There is need for them, and they caunot be dispensed with. In 
my opinion, the Calcutta University should be improved and remodelled on the lines of 
the universities which have lately been established m the commercial centres of Europe 
and a requisite number of technical and industrial colleges should be started. The existing 
colleges will remain under it, as they have been. They need not be compelled to open a 
department of technology as an appendage. This will, inevitably, lead to the subordination 
•of the technical department, and the real object will be lost.. I would, therefore, prefer 
the establishment of new colleges and schools, where education should be mote practical 
and less purely literary. 

At the same time, I thin k a resident!^ university is required for real culture, high 
literary pursuits, and higher attainments. The cost of its education will necessarily be 
h igh, but such a university is not intended for every class of person, Moreover, the- 
eaprit Ac corps amongst students, and other advantages which are peculiar features of the- 
residential system, can hardly be attained in a university other than residential. * 
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The Above division of university education is the natural outcome of the present econo¬ 
mic conditions of this country. The increasing number of graduates, and the growing 
difficulty of finding suitable occupations for them, ha ve ‘ drawn attention to the fact that, 
except in the oases of law, medicine, and, possibly, teaching’, a university education 
does not in itself fit a man for any particular form of employment in iife. Indeed, if we 
confine our attention to the state of the ordinary bachelor of arte, we must exclude even 
the above-mentioned exceptions and we can say that the arts course, which is taken by the 
majority of students, does not in itself prepare any man for the practical work of life. 

After pointing out the above difficulties and drawbacks, Mr. Martin (professor of the 
lalamia College, Lahore) puts the matter thus:— 4 What we want in India to-day is not 
a university of the Oxford and Cambridge type (perhaps w& are scarcely ready for the®* 
yet), but rather of the modern commercial type such as have sprung up in England in 
recent years in great industrial centres, such as, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Nottingham. In these universities, while literacy culture and abstract knowledge are 
not neglected, stress is laid on such subjects as industry, applied soience, agriculture, 
etc., and a man may take his degree as a bachelor of commerce, instead of as a bachelor 
of arts, if he so pleases 

On the one hand, we have Indian trade and industry crying out for educated mem 
and, on the other, a crowd of educated young men crying out for employment; but, some¬ 
how, the two do not come together. The businessman and the manufacturer do not want 
the present type of graduate—he has no use for him, and the graduate too often despises a 
business career, and is certainly not fit for it. In order to bring the two together 
a radical reconstruction, of university education on practical modern lines is absolutely 
essential. 

Now-, in order to relieve the state of pressure, and make educated men fit for 
various avocations of life, Mr. Martin advocates oae sort of university, and not the univers¬ 
ity of the type of Oxford or Cambridge, because, in his opinion, we are not yet ready for 
it. This suggestion is rather half-hearted, and does not meet the situation fully. 
What would he do with the post-graduate scholars, research students, or such students 
who ore now engaged in higher studies in the University College of Calcutta l What 
would he do with the eonB of gentlemen who educate their children to fit them for some 
other spheres of life ? Of course, Mr. Martin’s suggestions are mainly based upon the 
existing educational state of the Punjab. The needs and requirements of India must 
be ascertained and satisfied according to the conditions prevailing in each province. The 
more I think of the educational and economical problems of India the stronger b oom©® 
my conviction that one sort of university education cannot meet the present situation. 
Moreover, to overload a single university with ail sorts of education and training will lead 
to the subordination of one branch to the other, resulting in (lie inevitable ocueequenaa of 
paying more attention to general education at the cost of special training. One instance 
will suffice. In Bengal agricultural schools are under the Direotor of Pubfio Instruction, 
and his annual report for 1916 shows only two pupils in an agricultural school; the 
reports of previous years show 4 nil In a country pre-eminently agricultural such is 
the progress made in agricultural education I Had these sohoois been under the Director 
of Agriculture, or any other officer, his responsibility would have induoed him to pay pro¬ 
per attention to the subject. The improvement of agriculture is not the concern 
of the Education Department, audit can hardly be expected that that department would 
do what ought to have otherwise been done for a subject improperly thrust, upon ite 
shoulders. 

’ 1, therefore, suggest that there should be two kinds of oniveraty with set purposes to 
satisfy the requirements of our present-day fife. 


Hotter, Mars. 


* 


(i*) Certainly; when times are favourable the oraation of oeatralised residential uni¬ 
versities should be most favourably considered. On the other hand, there appeara 
to be a distinct danger of the 4 idea ’ of a centralised university being utilised 
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for a very different purpose, viz., the institution of smaller federal universities 
made up of fragments of the older federal universities. This sort of thing "Will 
only make the idea of centralised universities more difficult of attainment. The 
new university of Mysore is, I consider, a case in point. Probably the Univers¬ 
ity of Patna is another. Such schemes gain a certain amount of popularity, 
partly owing to the sentiment of local patriotism, partly owing to the prospect of 
cheap degrees. I suspect the latter motive to be the more powerful. We have at 
present two movements, or quasi-movements, for small federal universities going 
on in South India at the present moment. I deprecate the foundation of any 
new univorsity, not a centralised university, in India. 


Huq, The Hon^le Maulvi A. K. Puzlul. 

(i) I am very strongly in favour of the establishment of a university at Dacca not 
in pursuance of a thoughtless and hurried concession to political demand, but in 
response to a genuine awakening towards the higher form of university learning 
which has recently taken place in Eastern Bengal. Dacca has all the latent 
advantages of being a centre of university training, better in Borne respects than 
Calcutta. 

The defects in the report of the Dacca University Committee are due to the fact 
that the committee did not comprise many men who had practical knowledge of 
those causes which have ultimately led to the failure of the Calcutta University 
as a teaching institution and a centre of learning. In appointing the committee 
Government selected several gentlemen of strong political views, but of little 
practical experience in matters of university life. As is well known the Dacca 
University was at first meant to be a concession to Muhammadan sentiment as a 
set-off against the injustice done to the community by the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal The scheme, however, that has been worked out by the 
committee satisfies neither the test of criticism from a university man’s point 
of view, nor has it been very enthusiastically reoeived by the Muhammadan 
community. 

There are two matters in the scheme to which I would like very briefly to refer. 
The first is about the Mahammadan College. I am one of the strongest advo¬ 
cates of such an institution, but only on condition that we are given the genuine 
article and not a mere sham, I wish specially to guard against the possibility of 
the proposed Muhammadan College falling below the Dacca College in efficiency 
as a teaching institution. I have my apprehensions that, in case Muhammadans 
get their own college, Muhammadan boys will have very little chance of getting 
admitted into the Dacca College,which will, therefore, gradually lapse into a merely 
Hindu institution. If the proposed college be equally as good in all respects 
as the Dacca College we may not have much reason for complaint; but I would 
certainly refuse to barter away the rights and privileges of students of future 
generations for the sake of a mere sentimental victory in securing a college of our 
own. We insist upon this Muhammadan Cqjlege in order to afford facilities 
of suitable instruction to the large Burplns in our student community who fail 
to get admission into existing colleges; but we would oertainly consider it a 
great loss if the mere existence of this Muhammadan College were to deprive our 
students of al2 the privileges of studying in the Dacca College. I would, therefore, 
insist on the efficiency, in a state of equality with the Dacca College, as the sins 
qua non for the establishment of the proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca, 
The second matter on which I wish to make some comments is with regard to the' 
faculty of Islamic studies in the Dacca University. This vs a very useful sugges¬ 
tion which the oommittee has made, and I would only like to add a reservation 
that the study of English should never he relegated to the cold groove of neglect. 
English is being already subordinated to the claims of other subjects of study, 
resulting in a deficiency in the quality of our graduates of the present day. The ^ 
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Association, U'aleutta. 


remarks which I have made with reference to the respective claims of English, as 
well as of the vernacular, as set forth in my answer to question 11, apply with 
great force to the case of English versus oriental languages. While, therefore, I 
advocate the creation of faculties of Islamic studies, I would suggest slight modifi¬ 
cations go as to assign to the study of English the importance which it deserves. 

The above are the two main aspects of the problem, but there are other defects 
of detail which are of comparatively minor importance. I, therefore, advocate 
the establishment of a university at Dacca, the establishment of a Muhammadan 
arts college at Dacca provided that it is equal in efficiency to the Dacca College, 
and the creation of faculties of Islamic studies provided that the details are so 
worked out as to preserve for the study of English an undiminished amount of 
attention from the educationist’s point of view, 
lii) 1 am strongly of opinion that universities, not necessarily on the lines of the Dacca 
scheme, can be established at other centres of population within the presidency, 
even now. 1 would suggest as possible centres Chittagong, Rajshahi, and 
Burdwan, besides, of course, Dacca. 


HtrauE, M. Aziztix. 

f.i) The term “well-to-do” should be replaced by any other proper or personal 
name. It hurts the popular feeling in a democratic ago and generates an amount 
of uneasinoss in normal minds— and much lies in a name. The cost of the 
college, initial and recurring, should be met by the well-to-do classes. 

Islamic studies should make vernacular compulsory up to the B-1. standard. There 
need not bo any provision for law and engineering studios. There should bo a 
little more English throughout the course up to the degree standard. 

I agree with Mr. Mahomed Ali’s minute—both in his reasons and his conclusion 
thal the graduates of Islamic faculties shouJd bB called B. A-’s and M.A.’s. 
fii) This involves a large amount of initial and recurring expenditure. Moreover, the 
establishment of any university primarily requires a number of able men of cul¬ 
ture and education to take genuine interest in, and to manage, the university 
affairs, whom it is not always possible to get in a centre outside Calcutta except, 
to a certain extent, at Dacca. Some sort of federal system is, therefore, perhaps 
inevitable for years to come. At the same time, we must guard ourselves against 
too rigorously thinking that the University is a separate body from the colleges ; 
some form of delegation is inevitable in a province of 52 millions, where we cannot 
afford to have too many universities , I think mofussil interest should be created 
in higher education. I would advocate the establishment of five academies in 
five central places, viz., Hooghly or Burd wan for the Burdwan division, Krishnagar 
for the Presidency division, Kajahahi for the Rajshahi division, Chittagong for 
the Chittagong division, and Mymensingh or Barisal for the Dacca division, outside 
Dacca. These academies will be miniature executive and deliberative bodies for 
colleges within the division, and a scheme may be devised in which they would be 
given some freedom, power, and responsibility, subject to the supervision, control, 
guidance, or veto of the university. The examination shall, however,-be under 
the control and management of the University, which shall determine a uniform 
or special, examination or examinations. The board of academies shall consist 
■of a pro-vioe-ehanoellor, representatives of professors and public gentlemen; 
half of whom shall be Mussalmans. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

ti) The Dacca University scheme should be modified as follows:— 

(a) The official control exercised either directly or through the University should 
be reduced to a minimum. 


-B- O 
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(6) There should be a commercial, industrial, and agricultural side to it. There should 
be a faculty for technology generally. 

(ii) An increase in the number of universities, with our present limited resources, would 
not be desirable in the interests of higher education. 


Ibfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

(i) In the I)aoca University provision should be made for adequate and proportionate^ 
representation of Muhammadans. It is also necessary that Urdu should be 
recognised as one of the second languages. 

(ii) Yes ; universities of the mono-college type may, with advantage, be established 
at different centres of the presidency, such as Chittagong, Rajshahi, Sylhet, and 
Gauhati, gradually as financial conditions permit. But, even under 
present financial conditions, it is necessary that such universities should be imme¬ 
diately started in Calcutta and at Dacca. 


Ieohs, Miss M. V. 

(i) The women’s oollege scheme is rather of the nature of a domestic economy (school 
than of a college for the higher education of women ; it has beon laid down on 
strictly ultilitarian lines, and with too little idea of scholarship. 

The idea of preparing incidentally for the medical profession is a sound one, but a 
good deal of the more elementary work might bo done in schools if a domestic 
economy course, including hygiene, sick nursing, and the care of children, were 
insisted upon. 

Separate hostel accommodation should be provided for Anglo-Indians. 

- (ii) Yes, a university could be established at Dacca. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(i) There ought to be adequate Muhanvi adan representation in the convocation and 
the council. 

The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Muhammadan students 
are daily increasing; adequate provision should be made for them both in 
hostels and colleges. An adequato numl*r of seats in colleges, other than 
Muhammadan colleges, should be fixed lor Muhammadan students. Bengali 
should not form part of the curriculum beyond the matriculation. 

As regards jurisdiction it should he partly federal and partly residential. 

(ii) Yes ; Burdwan, Bajshahi, and Chittagong. 

In this connection, I should like to draw the particular attention of the Commission 
to the fact that the establishment of Islamic studies as one of the faculties of 
the proposed Dacca University is a great necessity. A very large number of 
Muhammadan students desire religious studies and they cannot be dissuaded 
from this. By the establishment of this faculty their training will assume 
definite shape. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

I would suggest the following as likely to lead to a more satisfactory state of affairs 
than those at present obtaining in Calcutta:— 

{a) That affiliation of outside colleges be not allowed in the proposed Dacca Univers¬ 
ity. This would do away with most of the difficulties now being encount- 
- ered. 
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(6) That all teachers in the University be under the control of the University. 
ifi) That the academic side of the University be almost entirely controlled by the 
teachers. 

(d) That in the different departments authority be vested in the heads of de¬ 

partments. 

( e ) That all junior posts, such as demonstrators, be made strictly temporary, gay, for 

three years only, in order to provide stepping stones for able students, and 
to ensure that a man does not settle down for life in a junior position to 
what becomes routine and uninspired work. 

(/) That all students be resident in university hostels, and that the University be 
divided up into messes or colleges, by the inter-rivalry of which the building 
up of a true oollege spirit will- he possible. 

(g) That, if possible, the lecture system be dropped up to the intermediate stage and 

that more tutorial work be ensured. 

( h ) That a new science laboratory be constructed after the plan sent to one of the 

members of the Commission.* * 


Jones, C. E. W. 

(i) It is, I think, generally admitted that the standard of admission to the Univers¬ 
ity is too low, and that matriculates are, in the great majority of cases, unfitted 
by their attainments to receives university education. One defect of the Dacca 
University scheme is that, while recommending many admirable methods of 
improving the character and methods of teaching, it makes no real attempt to 
raise the standards of teaching and study, inasmuch as it recommends the 
retention of the existing conditions of admission to the University. I recognise 
the difficulties under which the Dacca University Committee laboured in this 
connection. It was contemplated that the new University would draw its 
Btudents from the same schools as the Calcutta University and it was, no doubt, 
felt that, as long as the latter maintained the existing standard of admission, it 
had perforce to follow suit. It is, however, a question whether the time has not 
arrived for the Calcutta University to raise its standard of admission. Until 
this is done it is doubtful whether much progress can be made in the higher 
branches of study. 

Another criticism which may be made in connection with the Dacca University 
scheme is that it lays undue stress on the collegiate type of institution. There 
is much to be said for the collegiate institution. It encourages esprit de corps 
and provides facilities for close social intercourse and physical recreation. But 
in a centralised university these advantages may be equally well secured by a 
system of hostels, or halls of residence, while it would be more economical to 
concentrate all the teaching in the University itself. In short, the ideal to be 
arrived at is a unitary university, with a system of hostels for those students 
whose homes are situated outside the University town. 

(ii) A centralised university might be established at Calcutta. Of other centres I 
cannot speak. At Calcutta many of the conditions necessary for the establish - 
ment of a centralised University are already in existence—a large body of 
students, advanced teaching, and a oertain number of commodious buildings. 


Jones, T. Cuthbertsqn. 

fii) In Calcutta we have an enormous centralised university, too unwieldy to be really 
efficient, with a number of outlying colleges, which, for financial and other 
reasons, are unable to compete with the large oolleges at the oentre and relieve 
the pressure on their accommodation. It is the absenoe of large and efficient 
colleges in the presidency outside the University oentre which has resulted la 


* Not printed here. 
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the present Btate of things in the Calcutta University and, in my opinion, if there 
had been in the presidency other competing centres such as exist in the United 
Provinces at Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Benares, many of the more glaring 
evils of the Calcutta University might havo been avoided. 

I would, therefore, suggest that teaching and residential universities might, with 
advantage, be set up at Berhampur, Rajshahi.'and Comilla. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

There is no doubt that residential universities of the type of the proposed Dacca 
University, if properly conducted, would bo‘more efficient institutions for imparting 
education on a sonnd basis than the existing universities of the federal type. But those 
who are fully acquainted with the backward condition and poverty of the people of this 
country cannot be altogether blinded by the attractive ideals of a residential university. 
The crying need of the country is extensive education. At this stage of the country’s 
educational development surface should not be altogether sacrificed for depth. More 
attention should, therefore, be devoted to the extension and improvement of federal 
universities, and most of the available resources should bo utilised for this purpose. The 
number of students who are in a position to avail themselves of the costly education im¬ 
parted in a residential university may not be very large, and their requirements may be 
met by the Benares, Aligarh, and Dacca Universities for the present. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

(i) In my opinion, it will be advantageous for the Daoca University to confine itself 
to the two B.A. or B. Sc. classes and to make its admission test correspond to 
the I.A. or I.Sc. standard of the Calcutta University. The change will, on the 
one hand, enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Dacca University, and, on the 
other, by reducing the total expense of a course at the University, will bring it 
within the means of a more numerous class of people of moderate means. 

(ii) I do not think it will be possible to establish universities at other centres of popula¬ 
tion in Bengal on the lines of the Dacca scheme either now or in the near future. 
But universities with a more limited scope may bo established in such advanoed 
centres aa Chittagong, Burdwan, Krishnagar, and Rajshalii. 


Kundu, Pursackandra. 

I do not consider that the universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other 
lines, are, in the present state of the province and particularly of its financial condition, 
either desirable or practicable in a number of mofussil centres. At present, there is very 
little academic atmosphere in any place outside Calcutta. The creation of such an 
atmosphere involve, a big expenditure of money which might be more profitably utilised 
in improving the existing system and increasing the number of colleges. The establish* 
ment of residential universities at several centres would mean the retention in each of 
them of several men of exceptional abilities who would be most useful for doing post¬ 
graduate work. The demand for such post-graduate work is yet so small in our country 
that one or two great centres of such teaching are quite sufficient for this province amt 
there would be little or no demand for post-graduate work in the smaller universities. 
Under the circumBtancee, I consider that it will be more practicable to reserve post¬ 
graduate teaching for the Universities in Calcutta and Dacca, to limit the teaching in 
colleges, other than the University College, to the graduation course (pass and honours). 

* i n-—s_ . * 
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Langley, 6. H. 

{i) (a) University edncation in Bengal could be greatly improved by establishing a 
residential University in Dacca. Such a University could be inaugurated 
from the present Dacca colleges ; and the buildings already existing in Dacca, 
if wisely utilised, would meet almost ail immediate needs. It would pro¬ 
bably be necessary to build a number of hostels and to make alterations in 
some of the buildings, but the initial exj>onditure need not be excessive. As 
regards hostels I do not consider it necessary, or even desirable, to erect 
expensive buildings. The homes of most of the students are simple, and I 
doubt the wisdom of habituating them during their jollege career to a very 
much more elabowite style of living. Detailed suggestions have already t 
been made, and, I believe, others are being made, as to the disposal of buildings. 
The difficulty of initiating a new University at Dacca is not one of buildings, 
but of men. A body of able teachers must be found, and it nynst 
be given satisfactory conditions of work. As far as possible, all- the 
semor teachers in the University should be men capable of thinking inde¬ 
pendently and possessing belief in, and enthusiasm V>r, university education. 
Many of them also should have experience of university bfe of the kind it is 
intended to establish Unless men of this type throw their energies and 
enthusiasm into the forming of the University it will be impossible to' 
combat the strong forces of reaction which must, for many years, be present. 
For this reason the teaching staff should comprise a strong body of men 
trained in tho universities of Europe but, at the same time, I ain convinced 
that among Indian professors trained in this country there are many who 
are profoundly dissatisfied with things as they are, and whose influence would 
be invaluable in tho making of a university. 

(bj But no body of teachers will be able to shape the character of the University 
unless they be given power. The teaching staff must be - autonomous. It 
must be entirely free from the control of Calcutta. Courses of study and 
examinations in the Calcutta University have becomo so stereotyped that, 
although reforms may be introduced, the best results will not be obtained at 
Dacca unloss the University be independent. Healthy rivalry between Calcutta 
and Dacca would be beneficial to both institutions, but I fear that, should 
they he united, the spontaneous growth of both would be seriously affeoted. 

Teachers themselves must be allowed to control courses of study, methods of 
teaching, and examinations. These are now too largely determined by the 
pretentious and elaborate syllabuses of the Calcutta University. Books of 
notes have been compiled upon every syllabus, and tho examinations are of 
such a character that the student who has memorised the notes, and can 
repeat them prudently, is invariably successful. The system gives no freedom 
to the teacher and it fetters the studies of the most able students. When 
a teacher gives expression to ideas which are most characteristically his own 
the majority of students foe! that his instruction is irrelevant to the purpose far 
which they have entered college. They think they are not being given a fair 
chance of success in their examinations. But if teachers were given power over 
courses of, study and examinations they could give of their best to their 
students, and bazaar text-books would immediately be rendered useless. 

(c) The departments for the various studies undertaken by the University must be 
organised on a sound basis. To those who are mainly conversant with 
universities as they exist in the West it will appear that this point should 
be taken for granted ; nevertheless, in view of the complete absenoe of any 
kind of internal organisation in the colleges of Bengal, this reference may he 
considered neoessary. There are now no heads of departments, and no one 
is responsible for the organisation of the studies within any department. 
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The only person who has any power is the principal, and he is too busy to 
concern himself with the organisation of the work of every department, 
neither has he, in every instanoe, the expert knowledge which is essential. 
Membership of the Indian educational service simply means increased pay, 
and not greater power or responsibility. I fully sympathise with tbe view 
of many Indian professors educated in this country that a European or ail 
Indian appointed to the service in England should not, merely because of 
these accidents, be placed over the Provincial educational service professor, 
irrespective of his ability or experience. The question is not one of race, nor 
of the relative value of education received under different conditions ; but 
of the necessity, which is everywhere else recognised, of sound organisation 
within the departments of a university. In each important branch of learn¬ 
ing one man who might have the status of»“ University Professor " should 
be appointed. For these poBts the best men available should be secured 
whether they be Indian or European, trained in England or in this country. 
The only qualification which should be considered is that of fitness for 
the work. But after appointment they should not be informed that within 
their departments they are without power, and that any other lecturer in 
the department has equal standing with them. On the other hand, they 
must be given responsible freedom, and the power of-putting their ideas 
into effect, in consultation and co-operation with their colleagues. 

(d) This naturally leads to tbe question of the relation of professors to Government. 
The existing defeot of internal organisations is largely the result of the fact that 
professors of colleges are members of the Government services, and are not 
appointed to special positions in particular oolleges. The consequence of this 
is that it is not always possible to get the best available man for any post that 
may he vacant; and, further, that the relatiou between lecturora in any college 
is the conventional relation between certain wide Government services, and 
not the natural relation necessary for tbe most efficient organisation of the 
studies. I am, therefore, convinced that provided satisfactory safeguards oan 
be given for the security of positions (such safeguards being neoessary to 
secure the best type of professor), it will be better to dissociate professors 
from their immediate service to Government, and to make them servants of 
the University, appointed to definite posts. Apart from this it is doubtful 
whether that freedom and autonomy of the body of teachers, whioh is so 
essential to the life of the University, can -be attained. 

(e) If the Dacca University be established no mofussil colleges should be affiliated 
for higher studies. The system of external affiliation would involve the 
determination of courses of study and of examinations by detailed syllabuses, 
and would restrict the liberty of the teacher. 

The question has been raised as to whether the external affiliation of University 
College, Reading, of which I have had experience, to the University of London 
rendered education of a true university type impossible at that institution. 
This has certainly not been the result at Reading, but there are fund¬ 
amental differences between conditions there and those here in Bengal. At 
Reading there is a group of able men who thoroughly understand the needs 
ol university life, and whose energies have created an extraordinarily efficient 
educational institution, possessing a residential system' whioh is as good as 
that of any modem university in Britain. The group of teachers at Reading 
is such that they would exercise a stimulating intellectual influence over 
students under almost any circumstances and, the residential and tutorial 
system which has been developed there, renders such influence inevitable. 
But the necessity of external affiliation -to London was never regarded 
as advantageous. All who had thrown themselves into the work felt that 
it restrained tbe spontaneous growth of the young and vigorous institution; 
and that, when the college bad reached a certain stage of development, and 
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its finances bad been set upon a sound basis, it ought to become an inde¬ 
pendent university. Reading would have possessed a university by tins 
time had it not been for the outbreak of war. 

The question here is not that of affiliating Dacca to another university, but 
that of affiliating a number o! necessarily weak colleges to the Daoca 
University. Tor a great many years teaching in the average mofesal college 
cannot be of the kind which one hopes it will be possible to obtain in 
Dacca, and it would be unwise to attempt to adapt the courses of study and 
examinations of the University to the needs of these college?. In the neat 
future it might be better not to attempt higher studies in any of the mofussil 
colleges. The great problem o! the Dacca University wiil he to secure a 
sufficient number of able teachers with enthusiasm for education on the 
university plane. The majority of the teachers now in colleges has been 
trained under the old conditions and, although among them there are mem 
of great ability who are alive to the defects of the old type of education, 
and could co-operate in the work of creating a university with new tradi¬ 
tions, there are many others who have so grown with the old system that 
they would find it extremely difficult to grasp an entirely new conception 
of education. Because of this it would probably be wise not to attempt 
higher studies in mofussil colleges until a greater number of competent 
teachers is available, but to bring the best teachers from mofussil colleges to 
the Dacoa University. Mofussil colleges could continue to teach for inter¬ 
mediate examinations and pass degrees. 

{f) A much greater distinction should be made between pass and honours courses. 
Now, a very large proportion of students in the colleges of Bengal do not 
desire education of the best type. On the other hand, there are a few able 
and earnest students who are capable of the highest development. The 
future of Indian education depends very largely upon the possibility of select¬ 
ing these young men, giving them an education worthy of their endowments, 
and persuading many of them to take part in educational work. The 
present system is a failure in that, as a system, it does nothing for such 
students. The difference between an honours and a pass degree is merely 
one in tbe extent of the various syllabuses. There is very little difference 
in the quality of the work expected, or in the character of the examinations. 
Answers of honours candidates to examination questions seldom indicate 
more than the ability to repeat information in the form in which it has been 
presented to them. When marking a set of honours philosophy papers I have 
discovered that every student was professedly a Hegelian, although it ha» 
been perfectly clear that none of them had read an English translation of 
any of Hegel’s works. In the case of the best students this result is due to tile 
system. The student fears that by failure to conform to recognised con¬ 
ventions he will forfeit his chance of success. Since degrees are now easy to 
obtain, and are conferred annually on a great number of students, it may be 
■considered impassible to transform the character of all examinations in such 
way that the percentage of students who pass will immediately decrease 
to about one-half of what it now is. Nevertheless, an attempt should be 
made to discover the beat students, and to educate them truly ; or, rather bo 
to begin the process of education that it will be continued in alter life. As 
a step towards this end a radical distinction should be made between 
honours and pass courses. The latter might be such that the average 
studemt, with the kind of preliminary training which is at present to be had 
in Bengal, would be able to get a degree. Honours courses, however, aholod 
be so organized that only the best students could take them. No student 
should be able to get an honours degree who had not read carefully some 
of the works of the great thinkers upon those subjects which he is studying, 
and learned to think independently concerning the matters in which he hag 
acquired a special interest Such students need not all be trained as 
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Specialists. A number of honours schools varying in character would naturally 
be founded. These might be classified into three groups :— 

(1) Schools designed with the purpose of training men for speoifio professions, 

> such as medicine, law, etc. 

(2) Schools intended to produce useful citizens, who might eventually take 

part in the government of the country. Here, the ooncrete life of the 
peoples of India might be studied through their history, economics, 
philosophy, t orence, and such other branches of these subjects as would 
enable the student to grasp intelligently their fundamental principles. 

(3) Schools adapted for those who have a marked interest in some special 

subject, and who eventualiy, it is hoped, might oarry out research, and 
become teachers. 

But. to whatever school the student belongs, an honours degree should not be 
awarded until he attains some measure of solf-expression in his thought. 
To secure this ond it would probably be found necessary to make the 
honours a throe years’ course. With this extension the period for university 
' study would still be short, for it must be remembered that, during the two 
years which students spend reading for intermediate examinations, instruction 
must inevitably be similar to that given m the secondary schools of 
Britain. 

The purpose of post-graduate courses should be to carry education of the 
character of that bogun in the honours courses to a still higher stage ; and, 
for this reason, only honours students should be allowed to prooeod to 
post-graduate studies. Facilities, however, might be provided whereby pass 
students, who have shown ability and keen intellectual interests, might be 
allowed to read for honours the year after they have obtained the j a» 
degroe, as a preliminary to post-graduate studios. 

(ff) Not only should the standard of honours and post-graduate courses be raised, 
but arrangements for the residence of students taking these courses should 
be carefully considered. In order that they may derive the full advantage 
from their university life it is necessary that they should, as far as possible, 
reside together, and not be distributed indiscriminately among other 
students. Everyone who has had experience of. university life knows that 
perhaps the greatest benefit is derived from free intellectual comradeship 
among members of the student fraternity, many of whom are eager for know¬ 
ledge and are seeking it in different fields of experience. Here, in Bengal, 
under existing conditions, no student is able to get the full advantage of 
such intellectual fellowship, and no serious attempt has yet been made to 
render this possible. A step towards realising this ideal could be made in 
Dacca by bringing together honours and post-graduate students in one or two 
hostels, and appointing to these thoroughly competent wardens. 

The basis upon whioh student* are now distributed among the various hostels 
are:—distinctions of caste, and the nature of the studies in whioh they 
are engaged, and these are, by far, the most simple principles of division. 
If, however, students pursuing higher studies are to benefit to the full from 
their residence at the University it is desirable to bring as many varied 
types of mind as is possible into intimate association so that they may learn 
to understand and to sympathise with one another. Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans, students of pure arts and pure soience, as well as of applied science 
and technology, should bo housed together and encouraged to feel that they 
are members of a common society. The only restriction should be that 
they are pursuing their studies on the higher plane. Residence in hostels 
, of this kind for a period of three or four years would be a more effective 
means of drawing forth the powers of a young man’s mind than any teach¬ 
ing, and would train men to take liberal views of important problems. 
In the first instance, caste prejudice would be strong) and very few would 
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recognise that the inestimable benefits to be derived from the intimate 
association of a number of eager, but diverse, minds entirely outweighs the 
disadvantages of being obliged to make arrangements for their Uving 
together. In time, however, the value of suoh a system would be acknoW* 
ledged. 

(h) Dishonesty of thought and expression is often fostered under the present system 
because the presentation of Western knowledge is not sufficiently related to 
the student’s own experience. There is little or no relation between the 
opinions of a great number of students upon many subjects and their 
lives. They are constantly expressing ideas upon literary, philosophical, 
and other subjects not because they believe, or even understand, them, but- 
because they are the conventional ideas which, in their opinion, are 
expected. Such falsity in expression must tend to undermine not only 
the student’s powers of mind, but also his character. Much would be 
done to avoid this result if teachers, iu such subjects as history, economics, 
literature, and philosophy, were to build more upon the thought and experi- 
. enp.es which the student has imbibed from his environment. Courses of 

study should be designed so that this oould be done effectively in the earlier, 
as well as in the more advanced, stages of teaching. 

(ii) I do not think universities similar to that of Dacca should be established at 
other centres of population now owing to the difficulty of finding competent- 
teachers. In the future, others might be established. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme, so far as it provides for a residential university for 

B-A. and M.A. students, is most commendable, and, in my opinion, should be 
given effect to. The intermediate standard may bo taught in the high schools 
at a less cost, and is likely to prove a boon as much to students as to their guard¬ 
ians. Guardians generally feel diffident in sending their newly passed matric¬ 
ulation boys to big towns, where not only the cost of living is high, but no suitable- 
arrangement exists for the supervision of the conduct of boys. • 

It will be advantageous from the point of view of cost not to have separate colleges 
for Hindus and Muhammadans. They may be separate only for purposes- 
of residence, religious instruction, and tuition in their boarding-houses. But 
they must attend lectures in the common rooms. 

(ii) It may be possible to have a residential university at Rajshahi where the Polioe 

Training College is A suitable and healthy site will be available on the banks ot 
the Ganges. This will be welcomed by the people of Northern Bengal among 
whom there has already been a keen awakening for education owing to the acti¬ 
vities of the Varendra Research Society. A nucleus for such a university already 
exists in the Government college there which is famous for its good teaching of 
science. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme may be extended so that the proposed Dacca Uni¬ 
versity may also include within its jurisdiction the mofussil colleges of East Bengal, 
over which it may exercise federal control like that of an examining body. 

In. order to make the Dacca University scheme a success, and partially independ¬ 
ent of the Government, of India in reepeot of funds, it will be judicious If the Dacca, 
University be given an examining control over the colleges in Eastern Bengal^' 
in addition to its being a residential university (consisting of the colleges situated 
in the University town of Dacca only), after the Cambridge and Oxford system*- 
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The fees realised from the intending examinees of the proposed University will 
cover, in part, the recurring expenses of the University thus relieving the Govern¬ 
ment -of India of a portion of the financial burden neoessary to ensure suooeas, 

fii) Teaching and residential universities may, in future, with advantage, be established 
in the healthy parts of Bengal, when the existing colieges may form the nucleus 
of growing universities. The Calcutta University should be made a teaching Uni- 
. versity only in respect of the colleges situated in the oity proper (that being in¬ 
deed too heavy a task for any university really mindful of its business), whereas, 
in respect of the mofussil colleges, it may hold the position of an examining body 
merely. It may exercise some sort of very restricted control ovot the mofus¬ 
sil colleges situated in the western districts of Bengal but, as regards the colleges 
situated in the University town, its control should be altogether absolute. 


Maitra, Axshay Kumar. 

f i) I have no suggestions to make with regard to the Dacca University scheme in¬ 
asmuch as adequate resources for the formation of a university at Dacca like that 
at Calcutta do not at present exist. 

i(ii) If, however, teaching bo limited to special subjects for which special facilities 
exist in special localities outside Calcutta, special arrangements may be made 
at Dacca, Rajshah , Rangpur, and Burdwan for the advancement of learning in 
technology, agriculture, and antiquities. 


Maitka, Gopal Chandra. 

(l) The colleges for oriental studies (Islamio and Sanskritic) should provide for a 
liberal study of English literature, European philosophy and science. 

■<ii) Yes ; in the future, when the needs could not be met by the existing University, 
universities may be established at other centres of population. I should prefer * 
healthy hill station for the location of the next University. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

<fii) The establishment of universities on the lines of the Dacca soheme at other centres 
of population within the presidency would not be advantageous to us at 
present, uor in the near future. Our resources are far too limited for the organis¬ 
ation and effective working of a number of universities in Bengal. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan, 

0) Considering the very large number of students who pass the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University, aud who are eager to receive 
collegiate education, it is not undesirable to have a separate University at Dacca, 
complete in itself, with facilities to impart education in all the different branch¬ 
es of knowledge. There ought to be a medical college and an engineering college 
attached to it. The original Dacca University scheme contemplated the re¬ 
moval of the Sibpur Engineering College to Dacca, which is absurd. This 
is the only college of its type under the Calcutta University, and many 
students who are eager to take up this profession are now refused admission on 
account of want of accommodation. Under such circumstances, it would be 
a. great loss to Western Bengal if the only engineering college were removed to 
Dacca, , >- 
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Majumdar, Panchanan. 

(ii) Universities of a teaching and examining nature may, in future, be established 
with advantage at, or in the neighbourhood of, Berhampur, Rangpur, 
Burdwan, and Gauhati. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

The only criticism I would offer is that the scheme as described in the report is much 
too expensive. 

An attempt to bring out European experts at a very high pay will not work in prac¬ 
tice. Men of eminence who can create an intellectual atmosphere won’t como—and it 
they do, they will soon get into a groove and lose much of their power for good. The work 
must be taken up by distinguished Indians with adequate scientific training in Europe 

Nor do I see why there should be several colleges. Single-college-universities such 
as Birmingham, Leeds or Manchester might well have supplied the ideal for the creation 
of teaching universities in centres like Dacca—if only the requisite number of men in each 
of these centres were forthcoming who would cany on these universities. 

This is not possible at tho prcsont time. The only th ng to do would be to have uni¬ 
versities of the federal iyjte at suitable centres (there being in Calcutta alone a teaching 
and federal university combined). 

Until the federal typo has been properly developed in connection with the Examining 
University of Calcutta, now ones should not he started. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Ciiaran. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is an ili-digestod scheme which has not yet emerged 

from its shifting phases and assumed definite shape. A university without the 
preliminary arrangements for the different branches of study, such as arts, 
soience, medicine, law, and engineering, would be a misnomer. The years that 
have been wasted in hatching this ill-conceived scheme would have been more 
profitably spent if the vague allotment made in the budgets, and lapsing year 
after year, had been used for the establishment at Dacca of one college in 
medicine and another in civil engineering. I consider it a most mischievous 
idea to establish a college for “ well-to-do classes.” Those who are called 
“ well-to-do classes ” may be provided with separate boarding establishments 
to cultivate their dietetic tastes and grow up in luxury if they choose; but to 
have a separate college for them would be to deny them a high standard of 
education which association with meritorious students and healthy rivalry in an 
atmosphere of plain living and high thinking alone can seoure. It has bee® 
truly said that there is no royal road to learning. The proposed Dacca Univers¬ 
ity, in order to be a truly residential University, ought not to have any 
territorial jurisdiction. It should be properly equipped and furnished with, all 
branches of study and staffed with first-rate professors of reoognised 
standing, and it should be open to all students from all colleges who may be- 
desirous of joining it under residential conditions. The examinations should, by 
no means, be lower than those of the existing Calcutta University. 

(ii) The only other plane, as far as I can see, where a university of the type proposed 

above can be established in Bengal, is perhaps Chittagong, so as to equidistribute 
all the centre of learning for the convenience of the people* 
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ii) The Dacca University scheme has come through various stages since it was first 
drawn up. an d it has suffered various modifications. As it stood in its original 
form it v' aa the result of two ideas which, in my opinion, are fundamentally 
wrong. 

(а) A university is not a collection of buildings, however beautiful and useful they 

may t’ 6 - It is a group of intellects developing other intellects by example 
and by contact with them in the search for knowledge, with such necessary 
things as libraries and laboratories at its disposal. 

(б) A huge new university cannot be planted all ready grown and in full bloom. 

On studying the scheme the one impression 1 have always received is that the Uni - 

versity h» 8 always been made subsidiary to the utilisation of a certain number 
of building 8 aI1 d sites. A good many men have spent considerable time °o 
the schem°> mostly, as far as one can gather, in juggling one department from 
one buildmg to auother, or from one part of a building to another. Perb a Pa 
it might he better to get the real University together, i.e., the body °f 
intellects to which I have referred, and then altow it to build such a house as 
would be suitable and useful to it. However, in my opinion, the ed ucatio na I 
institutions m Dacca do form a very sound nucleus for a new Uni verily, 
but the University Bhould be based on that nucleus and developed from it * 
lime. A certain amount of'money would be required to begin a small Uni¬ 
versity at Dacca and, I believe, a certain amount is available * but the S ura 
which wai originally required was somewhat large, and is not now likely to he 
available f°r some time, to come. The objection has been made from some 
quarters t' int “ nce the original sum estimated is not likely to become available 
immediately no University should be started at Dacca. For example, it has 
been said that there will not he money enough to begin an engineering college, 
but that if no argument against beginning the University without an engineering 
college, aO d - afJ fnnds do appear in future, to expand the University. To come 
down to details, an agricultural and v eterinary college is a much more pressing 
need for Jjastern Bengal than an engineering college. The placo for an engineer¬ 
ing college Is an engineering centre, and Dacca could scarcely be termed an 
engineering centre. 

There are many other superfluous parts in the original scheme, superfluous at the 
beginning of a new university, though following in time'with development. 
If I may arrange the essentials in order, as that order appears to me, the» a 
line may he drown after almost any one and a beginning made with these 
above the hne as a university. The others could be added as demand fw 
them proved the necessity of their addition. 

<1) Arts College- 

(2) Science College. 

(3) College f° r the training of teachers. 

<t) Agricultural and Veterinary College. 

(5) Medical College. 

(6) Law College. 

(7) Engineering College. 

it must be understood that by an arts or science or any other kind of college I don’t 
mean simply a building. I wish to lay far more stress on the soul of the 
colleges tb au has been done in the Dacca University report. From th s order 
it will be at once evident that I lay very considerable stress on the development 
of colleges f° r the training of teachers, and on the development, of an agricultural 
college. Jfy reasons for this stress will appear from what I have to say later. 

> but I may just mention here that my opinion is that the development of Bengal 
will depend more on the elementary education of the people in large numbers, 
than on the higher education of a few. Such a spreading of elementary 
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education will involve the training of teachers in large numbers. Also Eastern 
Bengal is an agricultural country, and hence the stress I lay on this portion 
of any educational system to be developed in those parts. 

A11 the remarks which I make later on the froedom of collegoa within’the University, 
and on the freedom of professors within the colleges and the University, I would 
apply to any centred university begun at Dacca or elsewhere. 

The foundation of colleges for special classes is a -mint which should bo considered 
very carefully before any step is taken. History haB shown that such measures 
in other countries have had a tendency to “ foster the spirit of rivalry and 
contention Academic rivalry may be good from a practical point of view 
so long as it remains a stimulus and does not become a disturbing factor. 
Even at its best, however, rivalry is educationally rather a low kind of stimulus. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

fii) It is desirable to establish universities at one pi we in each division within Bengal, 
but this suggestion may stand postponed till adcq lat-e funds are received. 

The establishment of agricultural, commercial, and technical universities in suit¬ 
able places is desirable 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

<i)'I generally approve of the scheme.. The residential principle underlying that 
scheme ought to be given a fair trial. The great defect of the present system 
of the Calcutta University is that it does not foster the growth of corporate life. 
For, I think that, if there is a university atmosphere by which people get 
familiar with lines of thought other than the ordinary, that must be of great 
advantage, and this can only be achieved by having a residential university as 
the Daoca University Committee contemplates. 

(ii) The desirability of the establishment of universities in other parts of the province 
arises from the obvious congestion of work .in the Calcutta University. If the 
Dacca University scheme is carried into effect this congestion would only he 
partially relieved. The Patna University has contributed to this end to a small 
extent. The work that will still have to he controlled by the Calcutta Univers¬ 
ity would be considerable. I would, therefore, suggest a university in the 
northern part of Bengal, at Rajahahi, modelled more or less on the lines of 
the Calcutta University, t.e., a teaching and examining university to whioh 
external oolleges would be afifiliated. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) The Daooa University scheme is, undoubtedly, a great improvement upon Hie 
present University system. The scheme for the control of the University is not 
perhaps what it should be. The appointment of the teaching staff rests entirely 
in the hands of Government, There is no room for a ‘ professor ’ in the sense in 
which this word is used in England or on the continent. The professoriate will 
beoorne a part of the bureaucracy and, at it* best, will consist of teaohers of 
average ability. Mon of achievement will have little or no chanoe of being 
appointed. Promotion will be by seniority, and the brilliant young investigator 
will be discouraged when he finds a colleague promoted to a higher post and 
especially a colleague who has done nothing to render himself worthy of pro¬ 
motion beyond “ putting in ” a certain number of years of service. Moreover 
the University, the senate, and the faculty have no voice, direct or indirect, in 
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the appointment of professors. Even in the State-maintained universities 
of Germany the faculty has the right of nominating professors—nomination 
being subject to the approval of the Minister of Education. I am afraid that 
the system of rigid Government control will interfere seriously with the 
freedom of teaching. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

(ii) It must be recognised as an axiom in al! attempts at educational reconstruction 
that education, whether primary or university, has its basis in community 
servioe.' True education thus must adapt itself to cultural regions or regional 
cultures. This adaptation is the very essence of education and of service. 
Each cultural unit in the presidency should be encouraged to have a uni¬ 
versity of its own to conserve and develop its natural and characteristic 
intellectual and material endowment. Dacca, Rangpur, Maid a, Nadia, and 
Jossore may develop into university towns for the development of a complex 
variety of educational types that is essential for cultural progress and is 
such a sorely-needed corrective of the facade type of thinking and the smooth- 
sloping outward uniformity which characterise the present educational system. 
For cultural, as well as regional, development there should he a numher of 
colleges and universities, different m their intellectual types and emphaais of 
different professions or vocations in adaptation to the intellectual and economio 
needs of diverse regions. In England the modern universities whioh have 
given great emphaais to applied science have had large development in 
respect of laboratory equipment and funds for research and instruction relating 
to the industries of their respective regions. Dr. Sadler’s own university, the 
University of Manchester, has specialised in study and research in textile sub¬ 
jects, and the University of Leeds in those pertaining to leather industries. A 
mining college in Ramganj, an engineering college, or even an university, at 
Sakchi, a college specialising in silk culture and industry in a district like 
Murshidabad, a college in Jessore, reorganising the complex types and methods 
of agriculture into systematic plans and experiments, or the Dacca Univers¬ 
ity, paying special attention to Islamic studies and culture for Muham¬ 
madans, a college in Nadia, like its predecessors in the past, revelling in its 
characteristic schools of metaphysics and philosophy, theological colleges at 
Bhatpara or Vikrampur, the old centres of Brabmanical learning, but 
renewed and re-habihtated, such is the natural and national line of progress 
if true education is to develop, and this in subservience to the imperative demands 
of a constructive regional and national idealism in each of these centres of 
population.' Population should seek universities, and not universities popu¬ 
lation. But population may be educated to seek. The deficiency is not in 
funds, but in a constructive educational idealism. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

(ii) The Calcutta University may rightly be called the mother of universities ha 
Northern India In days gone by she held intellectual sway over the whole of 
Northern India from Rangoon to Lahore; now the daughter universities of 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Patna are mistresses of their own domains; and the 
Calcutta University is, in consequence, financially weaker. Rangoon and Nagpur 
are likely to have their universities soon ; if so, the drain on the resources of the. 
Calcutta University, both in men and money, will be very heavy indeed, and she 
will become very weak. I think, therefore, that for some years Ui come all public 
and private resources should be concentrated in the Calcutta University so that 
die may build up her lost strength, effect the many urgent improvements all of 
which involve the expenditure of large sums of money, and train up new teachers 
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for the new universities. Funds and other resources permitting, new univers¬ 
ities, more or lea' On the Patna model, may be established at Daoca and 
Rajshahi in the future. In that distant future I contemplate the existence of 
three universities in Bengal, more or less on the Patna model:— 

(a) One at Calcutta', consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 

Calcutta, but controlling tho external colleges in the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions; this will meet the needs of Western Bengal. 

(b) One at Dacca, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in Dacca, 

but controlling the external colleges in the Dacca and Chittagong divisions ; 
this will meet the needs of Eastern Bengal. 

(c) One at Rajshahi, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 

Rajshahi, but controlling the external colleges in the Rajshahi division and 
Cooch Debar ; this will meet the needs of Northern Bengal. 


* Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

(i) In the Dacca University scheme it would be more desirable, I should think, from 
the educational, as well as from other points of view if means could be devised 
to obliterate tho colour lino between tho Provincial and Indian Educational 
Services. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to attract men of established reputation in special 
branches of knowledge in Europe or America by offering high remunerations. 
I very much doubt if any investigator oi real eminence in Europe or America 
would care to come and stay for any length of time in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of Dacca for any remuneration that the Daoca scheme might oiler. Even if one 
were induced to come the probability would be that he would soon enorvate and 
sink into indolence, unless built of special fibre. 

A more effective stimulation to research would be achieved by following a different 
course. In the first place, savants of high rank in Europe could sometimes 
be induced to come and deliver a course of lectures in an Indian university 
during the cold months from a mixed feeling of curiosity and generosity 
towards the Orient on forms not extraordinary. If they were invited to 
lecture on the fundamentals of a subject, and not on the details of their 
latest investigations, inspiration might be obtained by a large audience. Besides, 
their presence would be stimulating. These savants on their return to Europe 
will be likely to carry a kindly remembrance of their visit and encourage the 
work of Indian investigators most effectively by their recognition. In the 
second place, if the senior lecturerships in Indian universities be filled by 
Indians of proved ability for teaching and research, and by Europeans who 
have done some teaching, and even research, in Europe, and who have been 
induced to come on a higher initial salary than is usual in tho Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service we shall have a class of Indians of proved ability and Europeans of 
tested adaptability by whom tho University chairs may be duly filled. 

The Dacca University scheme proposes to establish a college of engineering in 
connection with tho University and to .staff this college with qualified men. 
Tho principal is to be a man of high engineering qualifications, preferably with’ 
Indian experience. In my opinion, this Indian experience is often gained at » 
■dear price. To ensure up-to-date scientific knowledge and sympathy with 
Indian students I would even forgo Indian experience of supervising contract¬ 
ors’ work, on which Mr. T. H. Richardson seems to lay some stress, and, would 
prefer an expert from Europe or America with progressive and liberal ideas, 
fii) I should think universities on approved lines should be established at other centres 
of population in Bengal. I would suggest Berhompur as a centre deserving 
attention next to Calcutta and Dacca. G&uhati, Rajshahi, Burdwan, Hoogbly; 
and Chittagong are also oentres worthy of mention, I doubt the practicability 
of establishing more than one good university in Bengal in the immediate future> 
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Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

(i) Some of ns are of opinion that the Dacca University scheme might advantageously 
be dropped But it is unanimously agreed that, if the scheme be proceeded with, 
the University should start with the Dacca College, the Jagannath College, a 
medical college, an engineering college, an agricultural college, and a technolo¬ 
gical institute (with laboratories and model plant something like Pratt’B Insti¬ 
tute in the United States of America) all fully equipped. 

It is also our unanimous opinion that there should be no college for the well-to- 
do. The other proposed colleges might come later. 

(ii) Small teaching universities in such centres as Sylhet, Gauhati, Mymensingh, Barisal, 
Rajshahi, Comilla, and Bankura. 

N.B .—There is strong opposition to the establishment of such small universities. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindba Chandba. 

(i) I had already occasion to express my views supporting tho creation of a new univers¬ 
ity at Dacca. I think all colleges in Eastern Bengal might be affiliated 
thereto. In addition to .that of law, a faculty of trade, commerce, industry, and 
technology should be added to the Dacca University. I am not in favou of 
special schools and colleges for the educational interests of the well-to-do desses. 

(Remedies are suggested in answer to Question 10.) 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

(i) and (ii) It is admitted on all hands that the Calcutta University has become 
extremoly unwieldy on account of its jurisdiction extending over several pro¬ 
vinces. Fortunately, the area of its j urisdiotdon has commenced to decrease. 
The province of Bihar and Oussa has got its university. Burma will get her 
own university,.as she should have, in the very near future. Assam may have 
to wait longer, but it is natural to expect that when education makes greater 
progress in Assam Bhe shall have her university at Gauhati suited to her own 
peculiar needs. The Dacca University will be a new experiment in the direc¬ 
tion of establishing a residential and teaching university. Northern Bengal 
in course of time may claim a separate university at Rajshahi of the dual type 
(teaching and federal) like the Patna University, but would do well to continue 
at present under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University. Some people seem 
to be very much afraid at the prospect of the decrease of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta University, but they forget that that is really a 
compliment to the educational advancement of the country. In the ease of the 
foundation of new universities the diotum should be “ the more the merrier” 
as new centres of advanced thought and teaching would thereby spring up in 
different parts of the country. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 

(i) As far as the Dacca University scheme provides for a university “ of the teaching 
and residential, and not of the federal, type,” and is to be “ a self-contained 
organism unconnected with any colleges outside the limits of the city,” it is a 
scheme worthy of every support. But its estimated cost is prohibitive; at all 
events it oould not be repeated at other centres. A capital expenditure of 
Rs. £0,90,776 and recurring charges estimated at Rs. 12,03,716 seem to make it 
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an Utopian dream which may be realisable in one case, but utterly impossible in 
more than one or two Of couisc, it remains to be seen how far it would be 
advisable to start the scheme on a modest scale, reducing either the plans, as far 
as possible, of the different eolloges, or the number of faculties-—as a beg inning . 
For instance, the colleges for women and for well to do classes might well wait 
till the new University on a reduced scale extends and acnieves all the expected 
success In a democi atic age like ours it looks somewhat odd to hear about a 
college for well to do classes Would not these clawes be all the better for 
mixing with the plebeians } 

In a scheme for a thoroughly reformed kind of university I was surprised to find 
the mistaken notion acted upon that '’ the first two years of university study 
should bo designed to carry g< ncral education to a point which will enable the 
student to embark on a course of higher universitv training”. It stands to 
reason that no student should enter the University except he be able to embark* 
or rather to start, without further delay, on a course of higher university 
training To enahle him to do this is the work of the school, not of the Uni¬ 
versity That this proceeding is not follow ed In the Calcutta University does not 
render it less rational 

In my opinion, if the now Dacca University admits to its courses students 
whose “ initial attainments are poor ’ it will repeat the mistake which makes 
the Calcutta University a permanent failure, notwithstanding all the earnest' 
attempts at reform. That class of university students is directly in the way of 
genuine university teaching, and is responsible for the lowering of the standard 
of examinat ions It constitutes the class of “ poor innocents ” whom examiners, 
imbued with a true sense of their duty, “ slaughter,” and over whom a certain 
press sheds annually crocodile tears and rouses “ universal ” sympathy. 


Peake, C W. 


(i) I was a member of the committee appointed to draw up the Dacca University 
scheme and was put on special duty with Mr Archbold of the Dacca College to 
assist the president in writing the report I was mainly interested in that 
portion of the report which deals with tho organisation of scienco teaching. 
The task before us, at least as it appeared to me was to draw up a scheme for 
an agency to take over the varied activities of the Calcutta University in Eastern 
Bengal, rather than to devise an ideal university If there is any possibility of 
the creation of a board to take control of secondary education I am unhesi¬ 
tatingly of opinion that the scheme should be modified to meet the altered 
conditions I consider it important that it should be made a self contained 
University without any institutions outside Dacca associated with it above 
tho intermediate stage Generally, I remain in agreement with the recommend¬ 
ations of the committee for the organisation of the courses above the inter¬ 
mediate stage except that, possibly, I should reduco the estimate of the number 
of lectures to be given to the students and to be allotted to each professor. 
The estimate, I may remark, was not drawn up to be binding in any way on 
the University, but merely to assist the oommittee m coming to some 
conclusion as to the probable strength and annual cost of the staff. 


People’s Association, Dacca. 

(i) The association is decidedly against the proposed faculty of Islamic studies, with 
special rights and privileges to be conferred upon Muslim students. An insti- 
won of this kind wifi frustnfte the object of the corporate life which is sought to be* 
fostered m a residential university. Special privileges given to one class are* 
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unfair to the just rights of others. The university careers of young men ought 
not to be commenced with a sense of special privileges. Students of other 
communities who will not enjoy the privileges will, on the other hand, enter the 
threshold of the University with a sense of inferiority in comparison with the 
students of the privileged class. This, the association begs leave to impress upon 
the Commissioners, will lead to consequeaoes which will not only be undesirable 
to either of the communities, but will be disastrous to the common weal and the 
advancement of the country. The speech of the Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly 
Chaudhury in the Imperial Council claims special consideration for his community. 
The association strongly deprecates this claim, and begs to point out that, if the 
proposed Dacca University be established with this object m view, it will be a 
highly unpopular institution. 

For reasons stated above the association does not also support the establishment 
of a Muhammadan college. On the other hand, my association begs leave to 
suggest that encouragement to Muslim students may best be given by afford¬ 
ing them good facilities of admission to colleges, by giving them special scholar¬ 
ships and by establishing hostels of a cheaper type. 

With regard to these and other matteis dealt with in the report of the Daoca Uni¬ 
versity Committee the association submitted a note of objection to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal letter, dated the 14th Febuary, 1913, a copy of which is appended 
herewith, and now begs to add that the control of the University should be in 
non-official hands—and should be autonomous throughout. 

In an interview which the president and the secretary of the Association had the 
honour of obtaining with the members of the Calcutta University Commission 
at Dacca, they understood from the questions put by the members of the Uni¬ 
versity Commission that the Dacca University should be of the most modern 
English type, t.e, there should be no separate colleges under the University, the 
University teaching all the different subjects through expert professors m each 
subject The Association has no objection to this, and would welcome it, But 
in this connection it hogs leave to urge that thore should be no limit of number 
m this University. 

From the question put by one of the members of the Commission then it appeared that 
the entry into the University—should not be by the matriculation examination 
as at present, but by the intermediate examination To this also my associa¬ 
tion has no objection, provided Government will Btart three or at least two-second 
grade college® at Dacca to tram the students after the matriculation examin¬ 
ation, or allow some such private colleges to be started on the model of the one es¬ 
tablished by Government, and provided Government will bear the expenses of 
laboratories m such private colleges 

Lastly, Government should allow piivate school proprietors and authorities to 
have the two upper classes attached to their schools, and no security should be 
demanded (as is done at present) for keeping up the classes for all time or for a 
definite number of years 

There is a small difference of opinion as to the proposed University of Dacca being 
both residential and federal The association prefers making the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity teaching and residential, with feeder institutions under its control as to 
the training, culture, and discipline of students. 

Regarding the jurisdiction of the Dacca University, as suggested in the hypothe¬ 
tical case and question put, my association begs to suggest that this University 
should have full control over the mode of training in the second-grade colleges 
and high Bchools in this city and district of Dacca, as these will be the feeders 
of the University. If any, or all colleges in the other districts comprising the 
Dacca division, or of any district in East Bengal, want to be affiliated to the Dacoa 
University this may be allowed under certain rules and regulations to be con¬ 
sidered and approved by the Dacca University authorities. There may be some 
students m the high schools of this city and *tistnct of Daoca who would join 
some college under the Calcutta University, such students should be allowed 
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to pass the matriculation, and even the intermediate, examination as recognised 
by the Calcutta University. All other students must pass the matriculation 
and the intermediate examinations as prescribed by the Dacca University. 

The association is not in favour of the establishment of a small university at Dacca 
even at the start such as was sketched in the lately published Press communigui 
of the Government of Bengal. 


APPENDIX. 

Dated Dacca, the 13th February, 1913. 

From— Babu Sasut Chandra Chakravarty, Honorary Secretary, People’s 
Association, Dacca, 

To—The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 

I havo been desired by the committee of the People’s Association, Dacca, to 
submit the following criticisms on the proposals contained in the report of the 
Dacca University Committee for the consideration of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council: — 

The Dacca University Committee have in the concluding lines of chapter I of 
its report very rightly remarked that a university “ must be an institution in which 
a true education can bo obtained—the training of the mind, body, and character; 
the result—not a book, but a man." It need hardly be said that the committee of 
my association warmly welcomes a university which may realise such a high ideal. 
It, however, appears to the committee of my association, that some of the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the report would, if carried out, defeat the noble object of a 
residential university. 

Islamic studies and the Muhammadan College. 

The development of a corporate life and a feeling of comradeship are the 
principal aims of a residential university. The two 'great communities, the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, constitute the bulk of the population of this country, 
and it haB been the persistent anxiety, both of the Government and the leaders of 
the people alike, to secure the utmost friendliness between the two communities. 
It can fairly be urged that the character, ideas, and sentiments of a people are 
largely moulded by the education they receive. The opinion of a community, again, 
is mainly influenced by that of its educated section. The proposed University, it 
is expected, would call to its fold the best youths of both the communities of this 
part of the country and if, during the best period of the seed-time of their life 
they are put together, inspired by the same ideals, toiling for the same ordeals, 
receiving instruction st the feet of the same professors, walking hshd in band 
throughout their university life, it is but natural that, under such circumstances, 
they would take to each other more and more kindly and many well-cemented 
friendships would be formed which would be of incalculable benefit to both the 
communities in after life. 

My committee view with regret that the University Committee absolutely lost 
sight of the above faots while reoommending the establishment of a Muhammadan 
college. Such a college will necessarily render the lives of Muhammadan boys, to a 
great extent, exclusive amongst themselves. Nobody ought to grudge them the 
study of Islamio subjects, for which very efficient professors may be appointed, 
and these may he studied as optional branches and one or two chairs may he rounded 
for post-graduate studies in Islamio subjeots. It is highly undesirable to have a lower 
standard of qualification for the graduates of the Muhammadan College, both in the- 
interests of Muhammadans themselves and the community at large and to put the 
University hall-marks in the shape of B.I.’s, M.I.’s, and D.I.’s on them, to artificially 
prop them up on the same level with other graduates in fie matter of Government 
servioe and in the legal profession. 

My association fully appreciate the anxiety on the part of Government and the 
members of the Dacca University Committee to give special scholarships to, or to 
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provide separate and suitable boarding-houses for, Muhammadan boys; my committee 
do not see their way to support the arrangement to give them opportunities to obtain 
cheap degrees with a view to enable them to enter into Government service or study 
for the professions. 

In the opinion of the committee of my association tho whole scheme for Islamic 
studies, as contained in the report, is subject to grave objections. The oriental 
branch of Islamic studies may, with great advantage, be left to the Madrassah 
system now 'in vogue. It may be improved by securing tho services of eminent 
professors and teachers and recasting the curricula now in existence. The proposal 
to attach the oriental branch to an arts college will not give stimulus to the studies 
in the foimer, whereas the estsblishment of a separate arts oollege, especially for 
Muhammadan boys, would deprive them of the advantage derived from healthy com¬ 
petition and constant association with boyB of other communities. My association 
have heard it expressed by eminent and educated members of the Muhammadan 
community, that the isolation of Muhammandan boys from the boys of other commun¬ 
ities in their ideals and modes of study under tho proposed scheme would be highly 
detrimental to their mental and moral development and stand in their way of becoming 
good citizens : it would make them sectarian and biassed. 

My committee respectfully suggest that the idea of establishing a separate arts 
college, prescribing separate course of studies for Muhammadan students and 
conferring upon them separate degrees ought to be given up. A properly constructed 
hostel and granting of stipends on liberal scales and free studentships are all that are 
wanted to give further stimulus to Muhammadan students, who have already realised 
the necessity of higher education. The figures quoted on page 159 of the report 
would support this view. 

College for well-to-do classes. 

My committee have already expressed above their views with respect to a separate 
Muhammadan college. The grounds urged there as destructive to the corporate life 
amongst the students of the University apply with equal force to this college also. 
My committee are not aware of any such institution in any other part of the world. 
If the youths of this class are efficient enough to stand the University test the arts 
oollege would meet their needs. If they do not come up to that level the University 
can hardly take care of them by establishing a separate college. If these youths sepk 
to have more comfortable arrangements made for thenj at their own cost that may 
very well be done by starting a separate hostel for them. If thev do not feel strong 
enough to combat for the University degrees they may be permitted to have the 
benefit of the lectures as ex-sturlents, and even special classes may be arranged for 
them to instruct them in special subjects indicated in the report. Another serious 
objection which the committee of my association bog to urge is that the general revenue 
of the country should not be charged for the establishment and upkeep of such a 
college which is rather a luxury for the rich. If the BO-called well-to-do classes like 
to have suoff a luxury they Bhould themselves endow it from their own big purse. The 
proposed utilisation of landlords' fees which have already lapsed, or might hereafter 
lapse, to the State for this purpose is liable to the objection that a large part of it was, 
and will be, the share of smaller landlord proprietors who cannot expect to derive 
any benefit from the proposed college. If the State be inclined to part with it it 
should be spent on objects such as rural sanitation and water-supply in which the 
whole communities will participate. Dor all these reasons my committee cannot afford* 
to lend their support to the establishment of such a college. 

Medicine. 

The Calcutta Medical College is quite inadequate to cope with the growing 
number of students who want to pursue medical studies. The provision made in the 
report under consideration for only 60 students a year appear to my committee 
to be insufficient. Their admission to the Calcutta Medical College will depend 
upon the vacancies occurring there. For these and other reasons my committee 
are of opinion that provision should be made to establish a thoroughly-equipped, 
medical college at Dacca. The want of an up-to-date hospital may be urged against 
the establishment of such a college in Dacca, but the location of the proposed King 
Edward Memorial Hospital in close proximity to the college would remove the want. 
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This would render unnecessary the contemplated dismantling of the present Mitford 
Hospital buildings. 

Engineering OoUege. 

My oommittee welcome the proposed engineering college at Dacca. This would be 
the only college of the kind available for Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and Burma and, 
as such, it is expected that from year to year there will be an increasing influx 
of engineering students into this college. It is, therefore, apprehended that the 
proposed accommodation for 60 students only will fall far short of the actual 
requirements. My committee, in this connection, beg further to recommend that an 
efficient techuological branch be also provided for in connection with this college as 
it is not at all likely that a Technological Institute at Calcutta would meet the 
demands on this head, of these provinces. 

Agriculture. 

The committee of my association fail to see why there is no provision in the 
University for the establishment of an agricultural college. The soil of Eastern 
Bengal is vorv fertile, and the principal occupation of the vast majority of the 
people is agriculture. Owing to the want of scientific knowledge the people still 
take to the most primitive ways. But, having regard to the high price of food- 
grains, it is highly desirable to develop the agricultural resources of the country 
and, therefore, the establishment of an agricultural college is highly desirable to 
impart scientific training in this subject. 

Bengali. 

My committee view with 9erious anxiety the recommendation of the University 
Committee in connection with models of Bengali style. The Bengali language is 
essentially Hindu in its spirit and its literature—the production of Hindu writers 
lor centuries—has mainly been inspired by Sanskrit. Although it has made great 
progress under British rule its character throughout has remained unaltered. The 
writers of Bengali literature have enriched it by ideas drawn from European and 
other Asiatic sources and considerable addition has been made to its vocabulary 
by coming new terms to give adequate expression to those novel ideas without in 
nay way affecting the character and the purity of the language itself and, if need 
be, further new terms may be easily coined. Any attempt to chaDge its character 
by introducing into the language non-Bengali words would altogether destroy its 
beauty and obstruct its further healthy growth. The language, as spoken through¬ 
out the various districts in Bengal by different classes of people, no doubt varies 
and has its provincialisms, but the literature has maintained the same uniform 
standard throughout. Even Muhammadan writers have written in chaste Bengali 
works containing Muhammadan ideas. The committee of my association are aware 
of the rocent attempts made in Eastern Bengal to produce such school books as are 
indicated in the report at page 81. The result has been a large influx of indifferent 
books the style of which is simply intolerable and quite un-Bengali in its character. 
My oommittee do not see the least justification for the recommendation in the report 
regarding the models of the Bengali style and are afraid that it wa9 quite beyond 
the scope of the functions of the University Committee to make such a recommend¬ 
ation. Without meaning any disrespect to the said committee it may fairly be said 
that, if any authoritative verdict is desired in the matter of the model of the Bengali 
style, it ought to proceed from persons who have devoted their lives to the study 
end the enrichment of Bengali literature. It would not be at all wise to make any 
attempt to change the natural growth of the literature of Bengal by an arbitrary 
mandate of the University Committeo. The entire population of the province, exoept 
perhaps a few enthusiasts, would stroDgly deprecate any such unwise policy. 

Sanskrit. 

It is most unfortunate that tho University Committeo have not seen their way 
to enoourage the higher study of Sanskrit literature and Hindu philosophy and theology, 
fiikrampur in the district of Dacca has been the seat of Sanskrit learning from very 
ancient times. The indigenous tots throughout the oountry have gradually dwindled 
away as their professors could no longer maintain them owing to pov erty . My com¬ 
mittee beg to recommend that the claims of higher study in Sanskrit may be adequately 
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recognised by establishing two ohairs for the post-graduate^ study of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy, respectively. 

Law. 

In the opinion of my committee the number of students to be taught in the- 
Dacca Law College should be increased from 180 to 250. 

Residential system. 

The residential system proposed to be introduced is too costly even for the 
average man of means to put his children into residence without greatly curtailing 
his other necessary expenditure. There has always been a number of poor students 
in our colleges whose board and lodging have been found from charitably disposed 
persons, or who maintain themselves by fees obtained by teaching young boys at 
home; some of the very best graduates of the Calcutta University have come from 
such a class. It would be a great loss to society and to such students if they are 
debarred from entering the university owing to their poverty. My committee, 
therefore, suggest that tile rules may be bo far relaxed as to admit such students into- 
the University in the same way as has been provided for in the case of poor Muham¬ 
madan students at page 71 of the report. 

Administration. 

It goes without saying that there is practically no place for IndianB in the Indian 
Educational Service. In the convocation and the council of the proposed University 
there is practically no room for Indian professors as junior and assistant professors 
have been excluded therefrom in a body. No provision haB been made for the 
employment of a provincial service man to a senior professorship however highly 
qualified he may be. Under the proposed rules even a professor of Dr. P. C. Ray’s 
attainments will have no plaoe in the council or the convocation. This arrangement, 
my committee apprehend, will have the effect of accentuating race distinction and 
may lead to dissatisfaction amongst the Indian staff, and such a feeling in the mind 
of Indian professors mav affect the harmonious development of university life. My 
committee, therefore, beg to suggest that the rules in thiB respect may be amended 
so far as to admit some of the Indian professors to the convocation and the council 
to take their stand side by side with their European brother professors. 

As regards the electorate for Muhammadan graduates in the convocation my com¬ 
mittee fully endorse the views expressed by Dr. Rash Behary Ghose at page 176 of 
the report in the following terms :—'* The proposed separate electorate for' Muham¬ 
madan graduates may lead to a cleavage between them and Hindu graduates, with 
very undesirable results. I am, however, entirely in favour of reserving a certain 
number of memberships for Muhammandans to be elected by a mixed electorate.” 

It also appears to my committee that in the convocation and the council there 
la no adequate representation of the non-offk-ial element. 

The electorate of the University ought to bp extended to all graduates of re¬ 
quisite standing residing in the town of Dacca for at least three years before the 
©lection and who have got their names duly registered in the proposed University. 

The convocation under the proposed rules has no control over the council. Tpe 
council is the final arbiter in all executive matters. My committee are of opinion 
that a right of appeal ought to be reserved to the convocation from an order passed 
by the council and the former ought to be invested with poware of general control over 
the latter. 

I beg to add that the Hon Tile Babu Ananda Chandra Roy, president of my associa¬ 
tion, being one of the members of the Dacca University Committee, has not taken any 
part in the discussion of the report by my committee, and the views expressed above 
do not refieot his opinion. 


Prasad, Dr. Ganesh. 

(i) I think that universities could, with advantage, be established at some centres 
of population within the presidency in the near future. I suggest the following 
oentres in addition to Dacca :—Rajehahi or Rangpur, and Kriehnagar of 
Berhampur, 
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Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdub. 

(i) I approve generally of the scheme of the Dacca University as I belteve it will tend 
to advance higher education in Bengal along more promising lines Instead ©f 
making it an affiliating university, as suggested by some, the attempt should 
be to make it a large, self contained centre of education The proposed 
Muhammadan College and the course of Islamic studies as outlined, will be 
specially useful m making Western education more popular and more easily 
accessible to Mussulmans, who form the bulk of the population of Eastern 
Bengal If the special provision of free seats and scholarships be found in¬ 
sufficient there should be no hesitation in increasing their number for nothing 
can be a greater obstruction to the general progress of Bengal than that the 
Mussalmans, who form the majority of its population, should not, fromx 
whatever cause, receive the full benefit of i mversifcy education 
(n) I think the establishment at Dacca of a university, such as that proposed 
will be sufficient for the present, and, m the future, such colleges in Bengal 
as are sufficiently developed may be turned into universities 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 


( 1 ) In order to decide whether the new scheme of university education proposed 
at Dacca would prove successful it is necessary to examine the lines on which it is 
proposed to base the administration of the University. 

The Dacca University Commute definitely state that “ the scheme is based on 
two principles , (I) that all receipts should be credited to Government, and 
that Government should bear, all charges * * * * The University 
will be maintained by Government, the members of the staff will be govern¬ 
ment officers, etc ” Further, (2) 44 that the control of Government over 
the University should be exercised directly, and that, in order that Govern¬ 
ment may bo kept informed as to its progress and management, the Director 
of Public Instruction should be appointed the official \ lsitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments. The University Bhould correspond 
with Government on all questions, except those relating to staff, in which ease 
correspondence should, for the sake of convenience and despatch, be conducted 
through the Director”. 

I have quoted sufficiently from the repo it to show that the trend of the recom¬ 
mendation, both as regards administration and financial control, is to make the 
University a department of Government In this the Dacca scheme wdl 
not afford that degree of freedom to the University which is necessary for its 
growth and progress. The University, as a corporate body, should be allowed 
sufficient freedom to grow to its full stature with as little interference from outside 
agencies as possible While there is in the scheme this tendency to dwarf the 
growth of the University there is also in it a disposition to look upon college 
students as little children in a public school, rather than as responsible youths who- 
are anxious to make the best of the opportunities available m the University for 
the betterment of themselves. We read on page 71 of the report that 
students’ residences have to be provided with “ barred ” windows. The 
suggestion is repugnant to those who believe that the alumni of the University 
should be allowed sufficient opportunity to feel their responsibilities. Disci¬ 
pline can, and ought to, be mam tamed without any attempt at curtailing the- 
individuality of the student at college. 

If the Dacca University scheme were to provide comparative autonomy, aided by 
Government financial support and private help, the residential system would be- 
very valuable in creating an university atmosphere among such students as- 
are fortunate enough to belong to the University. In addition to the colleges* 
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included under such a scheme there ought to be also a provision for colleges 
which would be located near the University, but whose students, while not really 
belonging to the University, would get the advantages of university teaohmg. 
For it must be remembered that want of funds, questions of caste, and other 
looal conditions might prevent certain classes of students from joining the 
University. 

■fn) It might be possible in the near future to start residential universities on the lines 
mdioated above in or near the chief centres of population within the presidency. 
One centre could be advantageously located at or near Rajshahi, wluoh would 
control the colleges in the Rajshahi division and the Gooch Behai and Darjeeling 
districts The second oentre should bo located somewhere in the Mymensmgh 
district, and this Universitv should control the colleges m Dacca (bosides those 
which have been included in the I)aec i scheme), tho colleges m Mymensmgh and 
the colleges m the Bansal and Chittagong districts. Tho ono stipulation I would 
make would be that, in forming the Dacca University or other universities in 
the province, the parent Calcutta University should not be allowed to starve m 
any way If money from private sources or fiom Government is available after 
meeting tho demands of the present Umvemty then, and only then, should 
an attempt be made to start now universities 


Ray, Jooes Chandra 

li) Having regard to the criticisms which weie lei oiled by the public against the 
Dacca University scheme I cannot sav it is satisfactory in all respects The 
scheme, as detailed in the University Committees report, leaves little room for 
Indian culture and tries to transplant bodily European civilisat on to an 
Indian environment The greatest task liosunsohed, namely, the modernisation 
of Indian culturo on European lines The Calcutta University 13 entirely ail 
exotic The proposed Dacca University will be no lees so 

^ 11 ) There is room for new universities, but none for 1 multiplication of one type, teach¬ 
ing the same subjects ui the same way and turning out graduates similar in 
body, mind, and spirit In this connection, 1 beg to state that a university 
exists for a society, and, as a society is a complex organism having various 
functions to perform, new universities ought to take up the different questions 
and try to embody the underlying pimeiples m tlieir ideal There will be then 
diversity m university education m the country Three more universities, m 
addition to those at Dacca and Calcutta, may well be established 111 Bengal, tax., 
at BanJcura (or Birbhuni), Kangpur, and Bansal, each embodying a definite 
Indian requirement, and conducting its business in Bengali 


Ray, Manmathanath 

( 1 ) On tile assumption that Dacca shall have a separate University I am of opinion 
that the ambitious scheme should he given up, that it should he established on 
a small scale, and that it should bo a res dential and a purely localised Univers¬ 
ity. 

t(ii) No new university can be established in any other centre in Bengal at the present 
time:— 

(a) 1 do not know of any other place in Bengal whose educational activities justify 
the establishment of a separate university. 

\b) Any money that the Government can now 6pare m such matters should be utilised 
for the piesent needs and tho reconstruction of the Calcutta University. 

Ic) At the present time, it is impossible to have a sufficient number of scholars to 
build up a new university , foreign scholars cannot be had during the war 
and the Indian scholars available for the purpose are almost exhausted. 
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Bay, Baja Pbamada Nath. 

lii) In consideration of the fact that a large number of students now seeks university 
education I would certainly advocate tho creation of separate universities, t'.e., 
one for Calcutta and West Bengal, one lor East Bengal, with its headquarters at 
Dacca, and one for North Bengal at Rajshahi, if I cou’d get tho assurance that the 
standard of teaching and examination in all the three universities would be tho 
same and that thero would be special facilities for special training in agriculture 
and technology in particular areas. Otherwise, it would be disadvantageous for 
any collego to bo dissociated from the University, in which tho best of the 
Calcutta colleges will be included. 


Bay, Sab at Chandra. 

(ii) I do not think that universities can, with advantage, be established at other 
centres at present. 


Bichabdson, Thomas H. 

(i) I think the mixing together of various classes of students is fundamental to the 
idea of a university, and that tho isolation of Muhammadan, professional, and 
well-to-do students is a mistake. I see no good reason why a student taking 
up a professional course should leave his college when all colleges of the 
University are close together. The staff of a professional school or faculty Bhould 
bo uidependent of any college and the head of it should be of at least equal 
standing to the head of a college, but it in unnecessary to isolate his students 
to give him this standing. Bettor messes and better housing are all that the 
weli-to-do classes require. These could be got by providing special hostels, and 
do not require a special college. The same applies to Muhammadan 
students. 

If it is finally decided to transfer the B.E. classes from Sibpur to Dacca it should 
be made possible for the second year students to graduate B.A. on passing the 
B.A. examination in English and a \ ernaculor, in addition to passing the second 
year engineering examination in mathematics and science. They are of B.A. 
standing, and the I.E. mathematics and science are fully up to tho B.A. standard. 
Disposal of bye-products is a very important matter—this would help. 

I would leave the matriculation standard to eaeh college to settle for itself. 

<ii) Certainly not at present ; it will be hard enough to find funds to start one 
residential university. 


Boy, Munindranath, 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should include the best ideals of English life to 
impress upon students the best things in English academio life. Its aoope 
should be limited, and it Bhould principally aim at an academio corporate life 
where the best that English life and education can give may be demonstrated 
so that the false notions about English ideals and life may disappear. The aim 
should be the turning out of really useful men and good citizens. 
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Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Ski Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) I read the Dacca University report when it was published. As far as I remem¬ 
ber it I would like to make the following suggestions :— . 

(a) The first proposal for creating a university at Dacca, with medical and engineer" 

ing colleges, should be adopted. An objection may be raised that there being 
no mills and factories at Dacca, engineering training will not be successful. 
But there is a railway workshop at Dacca, and there are some minor mills 
both at Dacca and Narayanganj. When necessary, students may be' 
taken to the other centres during their recess period for practical training. 
There is a comparatively big hospital at Dacca, which is second to Calcutta, 
and it is being improved daily. Medical training can safely be given there,, 
with a little increment in the cost. 

(b) It is not desirable to establish a sectarian college for giving degrees, with a lowe r 

standard of studies. 

(c) Students living with their parents or proper guardians should not be compelled 

to live in the University boarding. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(i) Yes ; I have studied the Dacca University scheme. I do not like the idea oft a 

college for women and the Muhammadan College. 

I do not think that there is any need for a university at Dacca. There may 
be established one or two large colleges for teaching the arts and science 
courses of the University of Calcutta. 

There should bo a medical, but not an engineering, college. 

(ii) Universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme could not be established at any 

other Centre of population in the presidency at the present time. Whether 
suoh univerties could be established within the presidency in the future 
will depend upon the progress of education in the country. Berhampur, 
in the district of Murshidabad, may hereafter be a centre where a university 
may be established. 


Saha, Meghnad. 

(i) I think that certain points in the Dacca University scheme are decidedly retrograde' 
in nature. I would particularly mention the idea of founding a oollege for the 
well-to-do classes. If the idea be realised I fear we shall be importing a fresh evil 
into the educational fabric of India, a country which has already enough 
class differences. For the same reason, I oppose the idea of seotarian colleges.- 
I would also add that very meagre provision has been made in the scheme for' 
scientific, medical, and engineering education. Adequate provision has no# 
been made for the proper representation of non-official public opinion in the- 
administration of the University. 

fii) Personally, I would like universities to spring up at Dacca, Rajshahi, Chittagong,, 
and Gauhati. But I would strongly oppose the establishment of such “ Faoquires ” 
institutions as are recommended in the Dacca University soheme. If a uni¬ 
versity is to be established at all it must be on the lines of the reformed Calcutta. 
University. At the present time, Dacca, with its deserted pile of buildings 
constructed for the use of the now defunct Eastern Bengal ahjf Assam Govern¬ 
ment, offers the best ground for experimentation on this line. 
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SANYAL, NrSTKANTA. 

(i) The proposed Dacca University does not differ materially from the present 
Calcutta University except in the matter of residence It does not satisfy the 
conditions for ideal university training laid down under in question 2. 

(ii) There is not a sufficiency of resources for the creation of a large number of really 
good universities There should be one university in Calcutta for the present 
and, if it proves successful, and turns out a sufficient number of first-class 
scholars of recognised standing, other universities may be founded with the help 
of those men At the present time, the pressing need of the country is not 
so much more universities, as industrial and commercial education. Boom 
for the growing number of pupils at the umv orsities Bhould be found by the multi¬ 
plication of technical institutions 


Sapru, The Hoi>’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

(u)^While I am unablo to say anything w ith regard to the Dacca University scheme I ain 
generally m favour of unitary or teaching universities. In my own provinces 
I should like such universities to be established at two more centres, vtz , Agra 
and Lucknow, which, having regard to the number of colloges already existing 
there, w ill lend themselves easily to being formed into teaching universities. If, 
at the same time, a university is established for the Central Provinces, it will 
leave the Allahabad University to deal with surh outlying colleges as the Meerut 
College and the Bareilly College and a few other colleges in Raj putana. I am 
not referring to the M A. 0 College at Aligarh os I expect it will soon grow into 
a university. There arc certain colleges la the Indian States which are also within 
the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University and they will continue to be so until 
thoso States choose to establish a university or universities for themselves 
I should like the Allahabad University to bo both a federal and a teaching uni¬ 
versity. It will be a fndoral University with respect to these outlvmg colleges 
which, m my opinion, should continue to exist and a teaching University with 
regard to the colleges existing in Allahabad It will have dual jurisdiction. 
On its federal side it will bo less efficient than on its teaching side but, in the present 
circumstances, it seems to me unavoidable. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The establishment of another university at Daooa is necessary, provided there 
is no lowering of standards. The local demands for this University will 
he best met by establishing (a) a medical college, (b) an engineering college, 
(c) an agricultural college, and (d) an arts college for Muhammadans, in 
addition to the three existing colleges in the town. 

<ii) The establishment of new universities on other lines and not on the lines 
of the Dacca scheme, at such centres as Rajshahi and Krishnagar is 
desirable. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 

(ii) There should be at least one university fof* each linguistio area. The type of 
residential and teaching universities should be encouraged in large centres 
but, for many years to come, the existing type would oontinue to govern 
mofuasil institutions until they evolved into university oentras. 
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BBA JEN DRANATH. 


Sastri, RaI Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) The only remark which I would like to make in connection with the Dacca 

University scheme is that the inclusion of Islatmo studies as a distinot depart¬ 
ment of the University, co-ordinate with arts and science, is hardly justified by 
their importance as an instrument of culture, the more so as no such concession 
has been shown to Sanskrit studies A college for the well-to-do olasses as 
embodied m the scheme, is also open to serious objection. 

(ii) I am not in favour of multiplying denominational universities, and I fail to see 

what useful purpose can be served by the creation of such universities in import¬ 
ant oentres of population. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

To my mind a university should bo essentially a teaching one and, at best, molude 
those institutions which it can effectively eontrol.'Bnd should mauitain a uniform standard 
of teaching and afford facilities for investigation and research to the mniates of all the 
institutions included in it There cannot bo much objection, should the area of the 
university be reasonably limitod, if any particular institution within a university 
emphasise on a particular department of knowledge The Dacca University scheme, 
though decidedly an improvement over the huge federal system of the Calcutta Uni versity, 
lays undue stress on the residential system, the full benefits of which are difficult to be rea¬ 
lised in Bengal The social and religious prejudioos which still permeate strongl> tho current 
life of Bengal, will, I am afraid, neutralise the advantages which a residential type of 
university is expected to offer to its alumni, and I think that the denominational typo of 
colleges within a residential university will hinder its growth as an organic whole. 
Personally, I w ould like to see one hostel at least within such a university open to- 
inmates of all castes and creeds, w ith a common arrangement for them, entirely subor¬ 
dinating sectional considerations Full advantages of a residential system can thus be 
better realised, and I believe a fair number of those who aie most influenced by 
current liberal and democrat ic ideas w ould join such a hostel 

The present number of widely scattered colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University 
is unquestionably so great that it cannot be efficiently controlled; much less w 11 t allow 
us to realise the ideal of a university w ith its colleges as an organised unit in itself. 
Hence, a number of universities approximating to the Dacca type should be cieated 
and this breaking up of the present unwieldy jurisdiction of the Calcutta University 
should proceed gradually, starting with a university each in Assam and Burma and 
three in Bengal, including the existmg University 7 The important colleges at conv enient 
centres should form the nucleus of such a University and, if it be decided to create npw 
universities, I must add that it should be organised on purely educational and 
academical grounds, and political reasons should not he allowed to determine its future 
development. That which is likely to create a high intellectual atmosphere, gradually 
building up a tradition peculiarly its own of which its alumni may be justly proud, 
must be scrupulously insisted upon 


Seal, Dt. Bbajendranath. 

(ii) I believe in decentralisation, i e , in the gradual appearance of a multi oentral 
configuration within a uni-central body or system—I do not beheve in the 
o-central or the ec-centric. *The principle of groups as a principle of social 
constitution implies the establishment of the group-centre in its proper place. 
The University of Calcutta is that group-centre to-day for the educational system 
in Bengal and, until it is established secure in health and vigour, we must be- 
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careful to see that we do not deplete its vitality or make it anaemic, with 
the result of starving the whole Bystem and bringing on a general collapse. 
The dearth of resources which prevents the expansion of the central University in 
so many ways makes ttio hesitate when the talk turns on the establishment of a 
university in every important district town in the near future. 

Subject to these conditions, I believe in the genius and tradition of a real zone 
or milieu of culturo expressing itself in an academy. And, for aught I know 
Dacca, as the Eastern oapital, may possess (I believe she does possess) an 
individuality which is worth preserving and expressing aB a separate accent 
or tone m the articulation of Bengal’s messago to the world. A college of 
Islamic culture is certainly a reasonable ambition for Dacca, also a separate 
Salutya Panshad (Academy of Bengali Literature). Similarly Nadia and 
Vikrampur have classic traditions The jute-growing or the coal and iron 
districts, in the same way, may develop oolleges for textile, metallurgical, or 
mining industries in the near future. But a university is a universal school, 
and it would be idle to squander our limited resources, material as well as 
moral, on any parochial or provincial (as opposed to a national) institution 
miscalled a university. Nothing would more injure Dacca’s own progressive 
development at tins foetal stage than to out the umbilical cord which enables 
her to draw nourishment from the mother. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

( 1 ) Tho Dacca University scheme provides for a number of arts and science colleges, 
a Muhammadan college, an engineering college, and a college for tho well-to-do 
classes. The colleges are to be residential institutions. 

I am against all denominational colleges Muhammadans might press for a 
Muhammadan collogo, but the disadvantages will, I behove, far outweigh the 
advantages accruing therefrom. The same remark applies to the college for well- 
to-do classes 

Then, the Dacca University scheme provides for a completely residential university. 
But, in my opinion, one or two colleges may be left in the heart of the town, 
which mil) be attended by boys living with their parents and guardians. Next 
some external colleges may well be affiliated to the Dacca University, viz., the 
Chittagong College, the M. C. College *ht Sylhet, and tho B. M. College at 
IWi.-ul 

(ii) Another university of this type should be established in North Bengal—either 
at Rnngpur or Kajshaln. Rangpur may be selected as the centre of a university. 
With tw o external colleges—one at Rajshahi and the other at Gauhati. 


Sen, B. M. 

(i) Tho Dacca University Committee drew up an ambitious scheme for making the town 
. a centre of learning. It proposed, among other things, to bring over men of 

European reputation as professors who would set the intellectual tone of tho 
University. It is anticipated that some difficulty, financial or otherwise, 
might stand in the way of its realisation. I am not aware if Government 
has made any definite pronouncement on the scheme. But, if the existing 
colleges be glorified into a university without the addition of a sufficient 
number of men of the type indicated, I, for one, would prefer not to have it at 
alL The University professors ought to be men of the type of junior fellowB at 
Cambridge or Oxford at least—men who have given distinct promise of original 
work. 

(ii) As regards the establishment of universities at other centres of population I do- 

not think it desirable to have them where there is no strong body of men- 
of oulture and abilities. 


1U 


question 4 , 


Sen, Benoy Kcmar —Sen, Bipine sham—Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

(i) The principle of having a residential teaching university is approved. But, 
before starting others, the sucoess of the Dacca scheme should be awaited. The 
future ideal should be to have as many universities as there is a demand for. 
The likely places for future teaching universities are Berhampur, Rajshabi, 
Chittagong, Bankura, and Barisol. 


Sen, Bipinbehari. 

i(i) Dacca is behind Calcutta in intellectual resources, and cannot claim to have a 
teaching university. Effect may be given to the Dacca University scheme as an 
experiment. The University should be a residential, and not a federal, one ; and 
the courses of study should be of tho same standard as those of Calcutta. 
Under the present conditions, it would entail enormous cost and initial outlay 
to found institutions at Dacca like the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur or the 
Medical College in this city, nor can Dacca be tho seat of a technological 
institute. But an agricultural college may, with g oat advantage, be founded 
in that city. 

Again, there should be ono post-graduate institution in arts and sciences for both 
the universities as it is not possible, at present, for a duplication of tho 
requirements of a good post-graduate college. The University should be 
founded on non-sectarian lines like those of Calcutta and Patna. 

As a teaching corporation the Calcutta University is still in its infancy, and 
requires every encouragement for its growth and expansion. The young plant 
is likely to suffer for want of sustenance if half the province is taken away 
from its jurisdiction, as private benefactions and requisite Government aid arc 
not forthcoming. A division of the University into halves in the present state 
of things will weaken both, and will be seriously detrimental to the cause of 
higher education in this province, if the proposed University is at once given 
a federal character. * 

I do not think that there are any other places within this presidency fit to be 
centres of intellectual culture at present. But technical high schools may be 
conveniently established at the various divisional centres corresponding to the 
faculties of the University teaching such subjects as architecture, building (oivil 
engineering), machinery, chemistry, mining, etc. 

I should further suggest that, in each division of the province at least, there should 
be a well-equipped first-grade college which should specialise mainly in subjects 
suited to local conditions so that it might develop, in process of time, into a 
University competent to give the highest training in special subjeots. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(ii) Universities, however desirable at other centres of population wi thin the presidency, 
cannot be established with advantage at present. Difficulty in filling up the 
office of the vice-chancellor and of finance would be very great though, after a 
quarter of a century, the difficulties might be surmounted and, as a tentative 
measure, experiments might be made at Berhampur in the district of Murahidabad 
and at Ram pore Boalia in the distriot of Rajshabi. 
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The University Problem. 

(Beprinted from the HeralcTo/ August 8,1916.) 

The proposal to establish a university at Dacca, the second capital of Bengal, naturally 
raises some very important points and it can be properly judged only by a deep study 
of the whole matter. There are very strong obstacles to a dispassionate study of the 
scheme. The dramatic way in which the scheme was announced, its parochialism, 
and the great departure from the principle followed in the past, which the scheme signi¬ 
fies, all stand in the way of our taking a true measure of the proposal. The points 
which arise and demand solution fall more or less within one of the two main divisions. 
People would naturally want to know why was it decided to establish a second uni¬ 
versity in Bengal, and they would enquire why this University was decided to be estat 
lished in Dacca. 

The answers to both of these apparently simple questions are however very complic¬ 
ated and we shall deal with them one by one. 

It should be remarked here that both the decisions of establishing the second Univer¬ 
sity for Bengal, and of locating it in Dacca, are final. The reason why we discuss the 
causes which led to these is only to make the position clear. It was not within the scope 
of the work of the Dacca University Committee to go into these questions. But there 
are ample means of finding out an answer. 

The policy of extension of university education in India, and, for the matter of that, 
all kinds of education, has been based on the famous despatch of 1854 which created the 
University of Calcutta from the Council of Education there and the University of 
Bombay from the Board of Education in the latter city. With regard to the establish¬ 
ment of further universities the despatch said :—“ Wo shall be ready to sanction the crea¬ 
tion of a university at Madras or in any other part of- India where a sufficient number 
of institutions exist from which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied, 
it being, in our opinion, advisable that the great centres of European Government and 
civilisation in India possess universities similar in character to those whieh will be now 
founded as soon as the extension of liberal education shows that their establishment 
would be of advantage to the native community”. The resolution of the Government of 
India dated the 11th March, 1904, said :—“ The policy laid down in 1854 was reaffirmed 
in 1869 when the administration had been transferred to the Crown. The Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1857, in Allahabad in 1882, 
and in the Punjab in 1887. From 1887 up to the present time no further university 
has been created.” In establishing a fresh University' Government is apparently 
guided by the policy laid down in 1854. The demand for a University and the number 
of feeder institutions are clearly the grounds on which the location should be decided. It 
is also very obvious that the location of fresh universities was never meant to be decided 
by territorial considerations alone. In fact, the action of Government has never been 
regulated by any polioy of arresting extension on a territorial basis. Four provinces are 
now served by the Calcutta University. Similarly, the jurisdiction of the Universities of 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and the Punjab do not coincide with respective provincial 
boundaries. » 

Provinces where the demand for university education has been poor have been tacked 
on to their more advanced sisters and, as a result, we see the present university groups 
of India formed quite irrespective of territorial considerations. 

From 1887 till now, as mentioned before, no university has been established. Five 
universities were established from 1857 to 1887, a period of thirty -years, but during the 
next 80 years—to be completed in a few months—there was no addition to universities. 
Of eourse, the type of the University then selected for India made this possible to some 
extent. But, ideas of the type being suitable India have changed, mid practical difficulties 
have arisen by overgrowth and want of accommodation. So the Government 
»• now faced with both aspects of the question, namely an adequacy of number and 
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suitability of type. We shall first deal with the question of adequacy. The following 
table of successful candidates is very illuminating :— 


Examinations, 

In 

1858, 

In 

1888. 

In 

1913-14. 

Entrance . 


111 

5,242 

12,912 

B. A. degree 


2 

1,111 

3,162 


The figures are for the whole of India, though it was only at Calcutta that the first 
entrance examination was held in 1857. During the first 30 years the number of students 
who passed the entrance examination rose from 111 to 5,242, bachelors of art from 2 
to 1,111. Five universities were established gradually to test the increase in college work 
which the above rise signified. But, during the next thirty years—approaching oom- 
pletion-r—during which the increase has been doubled in the case of matriculates and nearly 
treble' in the ease of B. A. passes there was no addition to the university strength 
of India. Even if the older type of university were retained a modest increase of at 
least five more universities would be quite justified. Then oomes the question as to 
where these universities should bo located if there is to be an increase. The answer is 
obvious. It should be in places where the demand is the largest. The following are the 
comparative figures of the results of the two examinations in the various areas. Even the 
above comparatively larger figures for Bengal do not give the exact magnitude of the 
work of the Calcutta University. The total figures for Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa, in the case of the entrance examination rose from 1,267 
to 6,395 and of the B. A. examination from 369 to 1,293, which the passes in 1913-14 
for the whole of India were, in the entrance examination 12,912 and in the B. A. 3,162. 
In other words, Calcutta claimed more than half the number of those that passed 
the entrance and very nearly half of the new graduates. The following table will illustrate 

this:— 


Province. 

Entrance, 

B. A. 

1888. 

1913-14. 

1888. 

1913-14 . 

Bengal .... 



1,190 

4,937 

366 

1,134 

Madras .... 



1,854 

2,634 

■ 318 

863 

Bombay 



914 

2,792 

78 

434 

United Provinces . 



. , 

901 

• . 

313 

Punjab .... 



395 

1,825 

9 

173 

Banna .... 



16 

257 

3 

24 

Central Provinces . 



78 

399 

17 

63 

Assam .... 



61 

300 

•* 

%12 


[The lalfjfl figures available for Bengal refer to the year 1915-16 and are as follows :— 
Entrance 6,006, B. A. and B. Sc. 1,94A. The number of matriculates in 1917 is 11,270.] 
The case is, therefore, clear for not only one more university in the area served by the 
Calcutta University, but there ought to be at least three more universities to cope with 
the work even partially. Though it is not possible to determine'exactly the extent to 
which a federal university may be allowed to grow there must be a limit somewhere and 
that limit was passed by the Calcutta University long ago. Moreover, merely federal 
universities have been found utterly unable to meet the requirements of India. AB the 
presort universities in the oountry are being gradually changed, mure is all the reason, 
therefore^ that more universities should be foon ded It will not do to merely oondemif the 
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existing institutions after allowing them to grow to an enormous size. With regard to 
the area served by the Calcutta University three more universities are, therefore, an 
obvious necessity. This has been recognised by Government, and it has decided to 
establish universities in Burma, in Bihar and Orissa, and in Dacca, the last of which 
was first announced in Dacca in 1912. 

But the mere establishment of a university, even if it were double the equipment in 
any province in India, would not satisfy the requirements in Bengal. The following table 
gives the college requirements of the various provinces:— 


Province. 

No. of 
uni¬ 
versities. 

No. of 
colleges. 

No. of 

Students 

in 

colleges. 

No. Of 
Students 
in second¬ 
ary 

schools. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 4 
to 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bengal 



1 

51 

18,017 

373,707 

20-7 

Bombay 



1 

15 

6,189 

84,547 

13-6 

Madras 



1 

39 


128,157 

15-8 

United Provinces 



1 

49 

6,494 


16-7 

Punjab 


_ 

1 

13 

4,241 

109,211 

26-7 


The figures are for 1913-14, and these have still further increased in the last two 
years. The proportion in the Punjab is abnormally higher evidently because there is 
no demand there for college education. It will be seen from tho above that Bengal 
receives no fair treatment in respect of college education. The establishment of a second 
University in this presidency, with a number of additional colleges, would never be in the 
nature of meting out a special favour, but would only partially meet the just demands of 
the people of this presidency. We shall deal to-morrow with the question as to where 
this second University should be located and the type the new University should be. 

(Reprinted from the Herald, August 9, 1916.) 

We showed yesterday that it was absolutely necessary to found a second University 
in Bengal in order to cope with the very large increase in college work and the growing 
demand for more college accommodation. The question now is where this second Uni¬ 
versity should be located. Here, we have to deal first with the type of the university 
that is to be established in India in future. At first, the London University was taken as 
the model and the Indian universities were made merely examining bodies, though the 
original was changed in character afterwards. Teaching having been made a branch 
of university work it was only very lately that any effort in the direction was made in 
the Indian universities. But the latest ideas about universities are not confined to mere 
teaching while examinations have been thrown still further into the background. The 
great American universities are conducted more or less on the lines of the Oxford and 
Cambridge institutions, where residence and the corporate university life play a most im¬ 
portant, if not the chief part, in the training of the stadent. It was, therefore, that the 
Dacca University Committee, and before it, Government decided that the second Univers¬ 
ity for Bengal should be of a residential type. There were other reasons for such a decision. 
It was said that the training the Indian boy received was only that of intellect. His 
other sides were quite neglected and the result was the failure of the Indian university 
man to present to the outside world an all-round culture; it has, therefore, been held that 
teaching is to be incorporated in all the new universities that have been announced and 
that the residential system should be adopted as much as possible; and the federal charac¬ 
ter is to be done away with completely in the ease of the second University for Bengal. The 
function was in this provinoe left to the older institution. But where in Bengal could 
such a residential and teaching university be located T Calcutta could not have been the 
Place. The placing*of the two institutions, fundamentally different, would have created 

*2 
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complications. Nor could the features be amalgamated in one place. There were very 
other strong objections to Calcutta with regard to establishing a residential University 
there. These difficulties once led Sir Andrew Fraser to build a house for the Presidency 
College at Ranchi. The building is still there, serving a different purpose- 

The common life of the professor, the lecturer, and the student is not possible in 
Calcutta. The Indian member of the staff, and the European member to a much larger 
degrdb, will in Calcutta always find their social life outside the college. This is obvious 
to every one. This reason in particular, and very mighty considerations in addition, such as 
the many-side distractions Calcutta affords to turn away the student, disqualifies the first 
eapital as the seat of a residential university. The choice then fell on Dacca, for which 
there were many weighty reasons. It would not do to isolate the college life entirely from 
the outside world and Dacca affords a close touch with it without any serious 
distraction. The environment of a university in Dacca is as well as it could bo anywhere- 
else. Within a small area at Vikrampur, close by, there are about thirty big entrance 
schools. The number of students appearing from the district at the entrance examinations 
at Dacca has for the last few years increased at the rate of 10 per cent a year till it is 
close upon 1,500. This affords perhaps the best recruiting ground for a University, and the 
great relief in congestion and the location of a full-fledged institution for higher education 
that Dacca would offer would at once be understood from the fact that, almost all the 
districts in Eastern Bengal show equally promising educational activities. Moreover, the 
matriculate from East Bengal is at a serious disadvantage for the want of adequate 
college accommodation in this area. The following table, giving the number of colleges, 
and their students, will clearly show this 


Figures for 1914-15. 


— 

Colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in college. 

No. of 
Second, ry 
schools. 

No. of 
Students 
in second¬ 
ary schools. 

West Bengal, including Calcutta 

20 

1 

15,351 

1,140 

158,854 

East Bengal. 

S 

4,200 

1,365 

206,216 


It will be seen that the number of students in secondary schools, which are feeder 
institutions to the college, is higher in East Bengal, as well as the number of secondary- 
schools, students in colleges, as well as the number of colleges in East Bengal, are abnor¬ 
mally lower, as a result of which a very large number of students have to move on to- 
Calcutta to study in colleges, with results which have been recognised to be deplorable, 
parents and guardians of students from East Bengal living in constant anxiety about the 
latter. 

From this it will be seen that the establishment of the residential and the teaching 
University of Bengal in Dacca would not only ensure the success of such a University, 
but would remove a great want of the people of East Bengal. It will be removing a potent 
cause of dissatisfaction in the eastern part of the province, bringing with it many other 
good results. 

(Reprinted from the Herald, December 10,1911.) 

The members of the University Commission arrived in Dacca on Saturday last. People 
hero have been in anxious expectation of this for in these few days questions will be dis¬ 
cussed on the Correct solution of w-hich will depend, to a large extent, if not entirely, the 
f store of our part of Bengal. Our people also could hardly have a better opportunity 
than the present. Educationists of the position of Dr. .Sadler and other members of the 
Commission hardly come out to India. Moreover, the D accs people would in these days 
have Sir Asatoa h Mnkherji here. Only the people of Bengal css know in what esteem 
and regard they hold Sir Asutosh. And his presence will inspire confidence in every 
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mind that the problems will be solved in the best possible way. We place, therefore^ 
before the Commission ail the aspects of the problems of higher education as they confront . 
us. And we earnestly hope that the best results will follow the unique opportunity that 
has now been afforded to East Bengal. 

In this connection, we invite attention, to the two articles reprinted above that we 
wrote in August, 1916, when Sir Sankaran Nair paid a visit to Dacca. In those articles 
weliave given the enormous proportions to which higher education has grown in Bengal. 
We have also indicated the position of East Bengal in the matter. This growth has been 
still more rapid even during the brief period that has elapsed since our writing those 
articles. Taking the case of matriculates in the Dacca district we find that in 1916 the 
number of candidates was 1,600 ; this year the number was nearly 1,800, of whom more 
than l f 400 came out successful. We have not the exact figures for the other district 
centres of East Bengal, but there has been an increase everywhere though, it may be, not 
to the extent as hi Dacca. This increase is the natural outcome of the present great 
demand everywhere for secondry and higher education and the efforts of the people 
themselves in meeting the situation to the best of their ability. Within the last 
two years two high schools were started in the city of Dacca. These aro already 
flourishing institutions, one with over 500 students on its rolls and the other with 
over 350. The demand is still far from being satisfied even for the present and one more 
full-sized entrance school can only bring solution temporarily at the most for three years. 
The establishment of the two last-mentioned institutions brought up the total of high 
schools in Dacca to 9. The biggest of these contains over 1,000 students and the smallest 
over 300, so that the large number of students in entrance schools can easily be seen, 
in this respect the city of Dacca is even ahead of Calcutta, which is much in advance of 
other parts of India. The metropolis, with a population of 1,043,307, lias 57 high schools. 
Dacca, with a tenth of that population, 108,65.5, has 9 high schools. In size the schools 
of both those cities are of the same level. It is not only in secondary schools that 
such enormous proportions have been reached in Dacca. A few years back a feast was 
given to all tho schoolchildren of the city on the recovery of Lord Hardinge. Leaving 
out the colleges, arrangements had to be made for nearly 10,000 children. It was reported at 
the time that there were in the city 80 Maktabs for boys and the same number for girls. 

If the percentage of children of school-going age to total population is taken as 15 then the 
number of children of that age actually receiving education would work out at over 65 
por cent. When we remember that in countries where there is compulsory and free educa¬ 
tion the corresponding percentage is near 90 we can realise the great anxiety of 
all classes of people in Dacca which is at tho root of this increase. Then, about the district- 
In taking into aooount the Dacca district we must note the following points. Of the four 
sub-divisions in a large part of Dacca sadar is the sparsely populated jungle area of 
Bhowal. In another sub-division, namely, that of JHamkganj, there are only two high 
schools. So that in half the Daoca district, with an area of 2,782 square miles, there are, 
including those of the town, 60 large sized entrance schools, the district total being 53. 
It is reported that two more high sohools would be started from January next the 
beginning of tho new session. The educational progress achieved in the district 
outside the city is clearly shown by the following figures. The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from about 30,000 iu 1881-82 to 78,834 in 1892-93 ; it fell 
to 76,415 in 1900-01, but rose again in 1903-04, when 80,062 boys and 8,295 girls were 
at school, being respectively 40*6 and 4'1 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions of all classes in the district was in 1903-4, 3-310 
(vide Imperial Gazetteer). There has been a very large increase during the next 15 years 
till now. Lest this rise is considered abnormal or only temporary we give the density 
«f population in the distriot which is among the highest in India. In the four sub-divisions 
of Daooa, Narayamganj, Munshiganj (known as Vikrampur) and Manikgang the respec¬ 
tive figures for square miles were 696, 1,031, 1,654, 959 in 1901. Thus the conditions 
in the oity of Daoca are found more or less all over the distriot as well as in other parte 
of East Bengal. We give the figures in detail for lower grades of education, so that tins 
problem before us may be.realised in its fullness. The problem Is one of a highly 
intelligent people living in very dense formation keenly endeavouring to achieve what 
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may in reality be its proper eduoational equipment. With the primary and secondary 
grades of this equipment the University Commission is not conoemed. But a more 
masterly group would never be available to us to examine and lay down the lines of 
development of our higher education. 


(Reprinted from the Herald; December 11,1917.) 

Prom the second article it will have been seen that college accommodation in East 
Bengal falls far shorter than in other parts of the presidency. Consequently, there t» 
now-a-days a large movement of students who pass thiB matriculation. Let alone all 
other considerations a great inconvenience of the movement is that the two Dacca colleges 
have to bear the brunt of the rush of East Bengal matriculates. When, therefore, in addi¬ 
tion to the 1,400 candidates for admission from the district, as happened this year, a fresh 
contingent arrives from other East Bengal districts the difficulty of the situation in Dacca 
can easily bo imagined. For, in the first-year classes of the two Dacca colleges there i» 
accommodation for only a little over 200 seats. Then, the superior claims of the local 
candidates have to be considered. As the result of all these it is found that even students 
who passed in the first division have to be refueed. In fact, this year, the Dacca College 
had to refuse admission to students who secured scholarships. The whole thing is so 
pitiable that only those who actually suffer can realise the gravity of the situation. 
A remedy has, undoubtedly, to be found for suoh a position, which it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to describe as critical. The problem of higher education before the people of the 
eastern district is, therefore, pre-eminently one of expansion. 

Then there is the other side of the question. Could Bengal or should she remain 
entirely satisfied with the kind of higher education that her young men are now receiving ? 
The people are on the threshold of epoch-making changes. Her interests, the interests of 
India, may be the interest of the whole Empire imperiously demands, that the higher cul¬ 
ture that is given to the rising generation, should be as complete everywhere as the condi¬ 
tion of things in the different parts of the country vouchsafes. Bengal by its aptitude in 
making progress has shown that its young men are fit to receive the highest training that 
has been devised for the culture of the youth. It is needless to prove this by concrete 
examples, facts illustrating it being so well known. And there is no denying the fact that 
the present form of higher education in Bengal trains only the intellect, that it is very 
narrow, and that it is only a means to an incompatible end. That end is the securing of 
a degree to pave the way for a Government or private post. The present system of higher 
education does not mean in the least a training of character among other things. It was 
therefore, that the people have welcomed with heartfelt joy the scheme for the new 
University at Dacca of the teaching and residen tial type. Bengal wants more than any¬ 
thing else young men of character and stamina who would be able to develop the 
country. And the examples of other countries were before her, most of all of America and 
the part her universities were playing in building up the nation. The hope is that the- 
new University would perform the same function as Mr. Robert Risk says it does in 
America. Mr. Risk made an extensive study of American universities with a view 
to find ont the means for the improvement of Soottish universities and he describes the 
work of the American universities in the following way s—“ The American universities 
fulfil one part of their work, the forming of character, with notable success. When they 
are some centuries older they will produce sobolars, as well as engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, agriculturists, and administrators in politics and commerce. In the meantime; 
the universities are training the kind of man required by a nation whose material 
resources have only begun to be developed.” How much India does require men o i 
thelast category is easily realised and for this country there oould not be a more welcome 
innovation in the system of higher education than a change into one which would give the 
country mm of the stamp Amerioa gets now. America can do this because almost all 
her universities are of the teaching and residential type. The introduction of such a 
type for the present needs of India is, therefore, urgently called for. But every good 
thing has its drawback and; even in wealthy America, the improved system was found to 
be bostly for a portion of the students. For India this side of the question, as is well 
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known, is beset with even more difficulties. The problem of higher education in Bengal, 
considered generally, resolves itself, therefore, into the following parts :— 

1, The introduction of the teaching and residential type of universities is urgently 

required in the national interests. 

2. In the interests of the major part of the nation an expansion in higher education ia 

urgently called for. 

Any deoision which the University Commission would come to would, we have no 
doubt, take into consideration both of the above. The question of the Dacca University 
will have to be solved after duly taking into account both these sides of the question. 
And people consider themselves supremely fortunate that a body like the present Com¬ 
mission containing the highest heads in education both in England and India will decide 
the matter. On our part we beg humbly to invite the attention of the Commission 
to the following points :—• 

The first point that we wish to mention is that there ought to remain side by side both 
kinds of universities in Bengal. The new type, as we have said before, would entail larger 
oost to the student. But to the majority in our country this would be a great hardship, 
or even more. Even in Dacca those colleges which wish to remain outBide the new 
University should be allowed to do so. For in the curtailed scheme that has been issued 
by Government there is pro vision foronly2,100 studaitsin the four colleges at thestart. 
The change into the improved system would cut down (according to the recommendations 
of the Dacca University Committee) the number of students in the Dacca and Jagan- 
nath Colleges to 600 and 500, respectively, the numbers being 820 and 761 for 1915-16. 
Even with the full University we would have only 3,000 in all the colleges of different 
kinds. The Muhammadan College is to contain 500 students, but this would afford no relief 
to the general demand. We would, therefoae, suggest that the Dacca University be 
constituted as proposed, but no limit should be placed on other colleges growing up in 
the city. We know there are already two parties who are willing to open colleges teaching 
the arts course up to the F. A. standard. Such development should not be allowed to be 
interfered with because of the Dacca University. The question of expansion would not 
otherwise receive fair treatment. It would not be just treatment of the educational 
demand of such a people as we have shown those of the Dacca district are placed educa¬ 
tionally. We are aware of the plea that is advanced, that so many students should not 
come up for higher education. But so long as Government do not, and have not, 
provided tests of fitness in other directions the university degree will remain the coveted 
goal of the Indian student. And for the time Government would have to provide 
college accommodation for all students that come up. The position will thus be as 
follows;—there should be a residential and teaching university at Dacca and there should 
also be a similar institution in Calcutta, preferably on the outskirts of the capital within 
its easy reach. To this University may be transferred as many Calcutta colleges as wonld 
be no desirous. All the remaining colleges in Bengal, wherever they may be situated, should 
remain, aa now, under the present federal University. This would be a fair division for 
the present. The future development should take the following direction. Whiahever 
college shows any fitting progress should be allowed to develop into a new type of univer¬ 
sity. Considering that 1,000 and below is the strength of most of such universities of 
the world the three universities we mention would be quite full-sized institutions. In 
this way only oan the two points we mentioned at the outset be reconciled. 

There are also some other points which we would wish to put before the Commission 
and we shall mention them to-morrow. 

{Reprinted from the Herald, December 12, 1917.) 

We come now to the constitution of the Dacca University itself. So Jong we have 
referred to the new type of University as a whole that is proposed to be established and 
have welcomed it. But we have radical ohanges to propose as regards its constitution. 

First of all, we do not understand why the type of residential and teaching University 
proposed for Dacca should be of the form of Oxford or Cambridge. There are Univenttfea 
of tire above type of many forms. Almost all the modem universities of England, such kb 
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Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, and Birmingham are of a quite differ ait type from 
Oxford or Cambridge. The American universities are all of this form : the plan it 
to found ohairs on different subjects, the students attending according to their choice. 
All pay the same fee and the difference oomes in only in the style of living. By this plan 
all overlapping is avoided and a great saving made in cost. One laboratory or one work¬ 
shop serves the purpose of the whole university. It will be noticed that the oostlinesa 
of the Dacca scheme ianota little due to the duplication of laboratories and workshops. 
Of course, the present buildings will have to be largely extended ; still the cost would be 
much lower if the new University is established under the modern plan. We can easily 
have the course of engineering, with only slight additions to the present workshop, which, 
it may be remarked, is in no way inferior to that in the Sibpur Engineering College. In 
short, we would strongly urge that the new University at Daoca be established on the 
unitary system. 

If, instead of having different colleges, we had a university at Daoca of the modem type 
there could be college aooommodation for at loast 5,000 students, even with the present 
buildings extended to suit the purpose. Lectures could be hold in the buildings within 
the present Daoca College area, and the boarders could be aooommodated in the Secret¬ 
ariat and Press buildings. Instead of increased expenditure on buildings, etc., there 
should be a larger number of professors and lecturers. We are quite sure the present 
Commission would give the above points their sympathetic consideration. In this way, 
too, a big step will be taken to meet the claims for both the expansion and improvement 
of the system. 

We oomo next to the different faculties that ought to be inoor|>orated in theUniversity 
if it is constituted in the most modern type. In addition to the science and arts courses 
for general culture there should be the following :—agriculture, engineering, medicine and 
commerce. Two of these are included in the Dacca University scheme, but if there is 
any place where there should be a faoulty of agriculture that place is Dacca. The big 
farm a little towards the north whioh is connected by a railway would bo easily available 
for experimental purposes. Though Dacca is not muoh of a commercial centre any more 
Narayanganj is one. Everything would depend upon whether firms would be willing to 
allow students to have a look at the practical work done in those farms Any way, com¬ 
mercial training should be made available in Daoca, too, as it is almost the only thing 
the country wants, 

Tho plan of the courses should be suoh that every aspirant after a dogroe would have 
to take one of die science or arts subjects of general culture. Tho professional oourses 
should be made elective. Tho country, no doubt, wants as much of profession as it oan 
have but, unless backed by general culture, the professionals would not form the class of 
men that is required. The course should be divided into two grades—the major and the 
minor, the latter providing an unadvanced course. The object is to equip die student 
both with general culture and professional training. The position would, therefore, be 
this. A student shall have to take up either an arts subject or a pure science subject 
which he would have to supplement by two other major eleotives and one minor eleotive. 
It is not necessary for us to enter into further details but we are sure we have made 
quite clear what we want. There should he special provision for post-graduate courses and 
research. But, in the graduate, as well as in the post-graduate courses or research, purely 
literary subjects should be discouraged. Moreover, researoh in scientific subjects should 
be carried on from an utilitarian point of view as well. A rooent controversy in the 
“ New Statesman ” showed how this last is undeveloped even in Great Britain while in 
Germany it has been carried almost to perfection. It is the University whioh should be 
the source of inspiration of all development in the country. 

We now turn to the question of personnel and management. The full professorship# 
should ail be filled by men of established reputation, as indicated in the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Committee’s Report. Others should be appointed as now. The vice-chancellor 
should be appointed only from men of the top rank. The arrangement for management 
m proposed by tire Dacca University Committee, is utterly unacceptable to the people. 
There can be no residential and teaching university without independence or subject to 
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departmental control. But it is exactly departmental control in university affairs that is 
sought to be brought about by the recommendations of the Dacca University Committee. 
We may say outright that such an arrangement would be open to the suspicion that 
Government have quite other motives for the establishment of these new type uni. 
versities. Even now it cannot be said that there is not in some quarters this suspi¬ 
cion. The convocation which Sir Sankaran Nair indicated in March last as meant to be 
the larger body should be composed equally of the members of the University and 
outsiders, with a sprinkling of Government nominees. In the Council outsiders and 
Government nominees should form one-half and the representatives of the teaching staff 
the other half. We mention these details only to show the general lines. What we should 
specially emphasise is that neither the popular element nor the Government represent¬ 
atives should predominate in the University and that it should be in charge of educa¬ 
tionists by whom we hope it will be constituted. 

We have in conclusion only this to add, that the institution should bo Btarted as early 
as possible. If the plan is modified so as to correspond to the most modern patterns, and 
the elaborateness of the committee’s scheme is cut down as far as possible, there is no 
reason why the University should not begin work from the next session. This would be 
possible even with the money that is mentioned in the last modified Government soheme. 
The first proposal was to launch at once a full university of the Oxford and Cambridge 
type but what a great change this would mean from the present system. We, the people 
of India, are said to domand catastrophic changes in the government of the country. 
But, which is more worthy of that name, the demand of the Indiana or the first sanctioned 
scheme of the Secretary of State ? It is onlyintho course of centuries that Oxford and 
Cambridge have grown to what they are now. But why take to a oourse attended with 
the greatest obstacles and not adopt the most modern mothods which are, at the same 
time, most suitable to tho country ? We have pointed out at the outset how much 
better equipped tho people of Bengal should bo educationally considering the progress* 
they have already made. No time should, therefore, be lost in launching the Daoca 
soheme. 


Sen, Kaj Mohan. 

Although I am not prepared to pass any opinion on the Dacca University soheme 
I think that tho establishment of universities at other centres, if possible, will help 
and stimulate tho spread of higher oduoation in Bengal. But new colleges will have 
fo be established at a large expenditure of money, and a sufficient number of men, 
learned in different branches of study, will have to be brought together to oarry on 
the work of the colleges and the universities. This will be a very difficult task. If, 
however, attempts be made to establish a university at Rajshahi, Rangpur, or any 
other suoh place, the standard of university education, I fear, will be eventually lower¬ 
ed to a very groat extent. This, I think, is by no means desirable. 


Sen, Eai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

<i) In the Daoca University scheme too muoh stress has been laid upon the residen¬ 
tial system. Boys in a great many oases get better opportunities when living 
with their guardians, provided they do not live at a great distanoe from their 
colleges, so that they can frequently go to the college and to their professors’ 
house and if the professors also can come into contaot with them and their 
guardians. A wall-developed residential system is too expensive for this poor 
country. A separate college for well-to-do people and a separate college for 
Muhammadans are not desirable. Suoh oolleges will stand in the way of healthy 
competition and jealousy. Higher courses of Islamic studies may be incorporat¬ 
ed in the Daoca and Jagannath Colleges ; and speoial facilities may be given 
to Muhammadans and students doming from backward classes and places; 
otherwise, the ideal of the Dacca University is unexceptional. 
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(ii) Universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, with the reservation stated above, 
may be started at other centres. Chittagong will be a good centre for the following 
reason:—its climate is the best in East Bengal, especially the seaside places. 
If a place somewhere by the seaside or on the banks of the Kamafoli river at 
the place where it approaches the sea, or in the northern outskirts of the town, 
can be secured for a university it will be the best located university in Bengal, 
and from there it can take np, and specialise in the teaching of suoh subjects as 
agriculture, forestry, fishery and shipbuilding over and above general courses of 
arts and scienoe. Such a plaoe will not be far away from the town; at the same 
time, it will be free from all the counter-attractions of town life. Chitta¬ 
gong possesses vast tracts of oulturable waste and very rich forests whioh have 
not been utilised at alL Its potentialities for shipbuilding are a historical fact. 
Being a place by the seaside it offers great scope for researches in fishery. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is good in itself. But there is a good deal of apprehen¬ 

sion of the Dacca University becoming a deteriorated machinery far turning 
out graduates as Dacca, in the present day, is intellectually far behind Calcutta, 
and is wanting in those resources which aro helpful in creating an atmosphere of 
learning. It is doubtful whether literary and scientific scholars, even of East 
Bengal in Calcutta, could be induced to shift to Dacca under existing conditions. 
I would, therefore, suggost that, instead of being, in the main, a counterpart of the 
Calcutta University, in respect of courses of studies and examinations, the Dacca 
University should have a distinctive character of its own, such as the institution 
of chairs in particular subjects and the conferring of special degrees, which might 
attract the best men in those subjects from all parts of the country, and thus 
maintain the University on an equal footing with the Calcutta University. I 
would also suggest that the Dacca University might be made an agricultural 
university. 

(ii) If opportunity presents itself universities on special lines may be established in 

other centres, e,g„ a university, with the culture of Sanskrit philosophy in relation 
to the philosophy of the West as its predominant feature, at Nadia; a mining 
university at Burdwan or its neighbourhood, etc. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

(i) I mu not in favour of a separate [university at Dacca ; nor do I like the estab¬ 

lishment of separate colleges for a particular community or class. 

(ii) The people living in towns Other than Calcutta are not so highly educated as to 

be able to undertake the management of a university. Should Government think 
that universities may, with advantage, be established at other centres ol 
population within the presidency I would suggest Rangpur, Rajshahi, Chitta¬ 
gong; and Gauhati 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandba. 


(i) and (ii) The Calcutta University has become unwieldy and, therefore, the presidency 
of Bengal should have a number of universities. Dacca, Daulatpur, Rajshahi. 
Burdwan, and Bankura should have universities of their own. The University 
of Dacca should have jurisdiction over Dacca, Mymeneingh, Faridpur, Comilla, 
Chittagong, and Noakhali. Daulatpur and Barisal might be placed under one- 
university. The University of Rajshahi should have jurisdiction over the 
Rajshahi division, including Cooeb Bihar. The University of Bankura might 
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have jurisdiction over Bunkura, Midnapur, and Birbhum. The other colleges 
in West Bengal should be placed under one university having its seat at 
Burdwan. The University of Calcutta should have jurisdiction over the 
Calcutta oolleges only. 

The Dacca University scheme is good in principle except in one or two points- 
There should be no communal representation in the government of the Univer¬ 
sity. The BI an d M Ii degrees should not 'be conferred for pure Islamic 
studies Considering the demand for higher education in Bengal a residential 
university is a luxury. Hence, although it is good in principle, I do not 
approve it. 

Bach great centre of learning should try to make its educational institutions resi¬ 
dential as far as possible. Each of the universities suggested above should her 
Relf-oontained The university under w hicb Baribal and Daulatpur should be- 
placed may have its headquarters at either of the two places 


Sen Gupta, Dr Nares Chandra. 

(if I think that the fundamental idea underlying the Dacca University Committee’s 
report on the constitution of the University is faulty I do not think it is 
possible to run a university as a mere department of a centralised Government. 
It would, no doubt, form a component unit of the Government organisation 
in so far as it discharges an important public function, but I take it to be of 
the essence of university life that it should have complete autonomy. 

Firstly, l would suggest that Government should make an allotment of funds 
to the University which the University should have full liberty to spend in such 
way as it likes, subject to a 1 mited veto of the chancellor, who should, for the 
present, be the Governor The control of all teaching and discipline should 
vest entirely in the University. Government will be represented on the 
controlling body by nominated members who should not exceed half the total 
number of members 

Secondly, I think it would be a great economy to have all the education imparted 
by university professors, tutors, etc . instead of having separate colleges The- 
effect of this would be really to have as many colleges as there are subjects 
taught, each under a professor, with a faculty of members of the convocation 
controlling the teaching in that particular subject But, whether we liave- 
professorships under the University or independent colleges I should strongly 
insist upon the college or the faculty having a large measure of freedom, 
and I should make the professor in charge, assisted by his assistant professors, 
the supreme authority on all questions affeoting the aotual work of instruction* 
including the settling of the syllabus 

There should be separate hostels each in charge of a superintendent who will be 
also the head of a body of house tutors. He should have the rank of a 
professor and must be capable of guiding the whole education of students. For 
the management of the boarding establishment he should have a capable staff. 

There should also be a tutor in charge of small batches of students not in rosid- 
enoe as I think it will be necessary to provide for the admission of such 
students where conditions of their residence out of the University aro 
satisfactory. J 

These tutors will effect the co-ordination of studies w-hioh it may otherwise be 
,n convenient for a system of professorships hke the one indicated above to 
secure. 

If oolleges are retained I think they ought to be given a large measure of power 
and responsibility. The governing bodies of oolleges should be entirely 
reconstituted so as to keep the authority of the principal unimpaired. The 
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principal of the college should be the head of the governing body, which 
should consist of:— _ 

(а) Teaohers elected by the 3taff. 

(б) One teacher elected by students. 

(c) Two representatives of the old boys eleoted at a meeting—only those 
present voting. 

The power of the governing bodies should be considerably enlarged. Those now 
enjoyed by the governing body of the Presidency College soem to be the 
minimum of powers which ought to be vested in governing bodies. They should 
also have powers in the matter of instruction such as are indicated elsewhere. 

Thirdly, I strongly deprecate the idea of plaoing professors and teachers in a graded 
cadre. I have indicated in answer to a previous question my ideas about the 
recruitment for the educational services. Whatever might be done elsewhere I 
think it absolutely essential that in the Dacca University all teachers should be 
appointed to posts, and not to grades, on salaries rising to a fixed maximum. 
This is essential for securing a complete attachment of the teachers to their 
particular work. 

■Fourthly, 1 think the Daoca University should have a separate matrioulatiou examin¬ 
ation, leaving it open to them to accept the passes of other universities if it 
chooses. As the Dacca University will make some new departures it is necessary 
that it should have its own tests for admission. 

This does not necessarily mean that the University should take over the control 
of any schools. I do not think that even the Calcutta University should do 
so. The whole control of schools ought to be transferred to a board of education 
consisting of experienced head masters, representatives of the two universities, 
an expert in technical education, and a president w r ho should be an expert in 
education. The members of the board should bo paid officers who should 
make tours of inspection individually and take charge, each of thorn of a parti¬ 
cular department, of education. AH work other than routine work should be 
done at a meeting of the board. They should have final powers in the matter 
of education and their president should have an ex-ojjicio position on the 
Legislative Council. 

This system would replace the endless red tape under the present system. Inspect¬ 
ors of schools who have had no experience of secondary schools do the touring. 
But their powers extend to little beyond reporting to the Direc tor of PubUo 
Instruction, who himself is more or less in the nature of a post office between 
the General Department of Government and inspectors on the ono hand and 
principals of colleges on the other. 1 think it would be a groat advantage 
to have powers of decision vested in a body which is in direct touch with sohooU, 
instead of having to roly upon the reports of others, double or triple distilled. 

1 think that, like the universities, this board should have complete power over 
its particular branoh of education, subject perhaps to the veto of the Governor 
in council and the legislative acts of the council. 

fifthly. With regard to the law course I appreciate the difficulty about opening a 
law faculty in the Dacca University as things now stand. But the present state 
of things is impossible. We have over three hundred students in the Law 
‘College and we could easily raise the number by a hundred more if we could 
admit them. Tbs staff consists of three teachers and one olerk, who is also 
.-supposed to be the librarian. I think that if legal education is to be given at 
Dacca it should be given >n a more respectable fashion. My idea of the Law 
■College is that it should consist of a principal, who should also be a teacher, 
•a vice-principal, and four professors, two of whom should be whole-time men, 
the principal and the vice-principal being, of oourse, whole-time men. In addi¬ 
tion, there may be a few teaching scholars. The men appointed should be each 
as can be safely entrusted with the whole charge of law education. These 
teaohers, with the assistance of the leading lawyers of Dacca and even some 
from Calcutta, might form the law faculty—the teaching staff furnishing 
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the driving foroe and tho active workers. I think such a law faculty oould. 
do work more efficiently than a number of busy lawyers and judges who, in 
spite of their high qualifications, cannot, with rare exceptions, devote any 
considerable attention to the work of the University. 

In this connection, I should also insist up on a separation between the professional" 
and academic courses in law. The two things are different, and the curriculum, 
of the Calcutta University is a halting compromise between the two. It gives 
neither sufficient practical training to enable the graduate in law immediately 
to do justice to his client’s case, nor a sufficient depth of learning in the science 
of law. Besides, the test for professional fitness in law cannot be fixed very 
high for, in the professions, where a man has to make las living by his own 
capacity, he should not be made to pass too stiff a test. There are subjects, again. 
Which a mere professional student may not read, which I oonsider essential 
for a law graduate—gjioh as ancient law, histories of Hindu law, Muham¬ 
madan law, etc. 

If the Dacca Law College continues to be affiliated to the Calcutta University I 
think it necessary to have it adequately represented in that University. The 
principal and the vice-principal at least should be ex-officio fellows of the 
Calcutta University. 

Sixthly, I think that the courses of education in the Dacca University should be fixed 
with reference to the economic needs of the country. This requires the 
training up of men who can successfully develop the industrial resources of the 
oountry. There should be courses at least in agriculture, forestry, agricultural 
industries, and certain branches of chemical technology, such as tanning, 
dyeing, dye-making, and mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining engineering 
From what knowledge I have of the industrial resources of Dacca and its 
neighbourhood I do not think that instruction in these subjects would be 
thrown on barren soil. 

(ii) I do not think universities could be started immediately anywhere else in Bengali 
Nor is it humanly possible to determine w hich place should in future develop 
into suoh a oentro of education as to make a university suitable for the place. 
But I think that each college should be granted a large measure of freedom so 
as to make it possible for it to develop on its own lines and to form the nucleus 
of a future university, when its resources should reach that degree of develop¬ 
ment. 


Sen Gupta, Screndra Mohan. 

Residential and costly institutions like the Dacca University are not suited to the 
needs and requirements of Bengal. What we require in Bengal at the present moment is 
extensive and broad education oil a catholic basis, and not so much an intensive and narrow 
education. The money thus spent may be better utilised in founding libraries and labora¬ 
tories and encouraging the people of the country and teachers to form colleges. Moreover, 
a big town is not suitable for a residential institution. Residential schools and colleges 
can be founded in places like Bolpur and Daulatpur, under proper control. In the present 
needs and financial resources of Bengal we require more federal universities, with more- 
and more autonomous oolleges, which may finally develop into teaching universities. 

I think that federal universities may be established in North Bengal and Chittagong. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

As the Dacca University scheme in its original form is now, we understand, being- 
vitally modified, on financial and other grounds, we have no remarks to make of a special* 
character. We desire, however, to express our belief in the main ideal embodied in tbe- 
seheme, eft., the residential system in collegiate and university life. But we oonsiden* 
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that considerable care is necessary in the application of this system to Indian tmiversity 
conditions. Our aim should be not to duplicate Oxford and Cambridge conditions on 
the one hand, or Scotch, American, and German conditions on the other. In the former 
case, the tendency perhaps is for the residential college to regard itself too much in the light 
of an independent unit, and to think too little of the claimB of the University as a whole. 
In the latter case, the University is everything, and residential arrangements for students 
•are a purely secondary concern. In our judgment, a combination of these systems is desir¬ 
able for India. The individual college in India is not strong enough to stand so much 
alone as an Oxford or Cambridge college does. There is needed a oonoentration of aoademio 
resources such as we have in Edinburgh and in most modem universities. On the other 
hand, experience has shown that Indian education greatly benefits by a wise and sympa¬ 
thetic application of the residential system to Indian conditions. All this is possible if 
•colleges take the form of academic hostels, or halls of residence providing tutorial 
help and supervision for their students. Such, indeed. Was the origin of many Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, and the present Oxford and Cambridge system finds its justifica¬ 
tion only in the abundant resources the colleges possess in the way of endowments. 
Indian colleges up to the present afford no parallel in that respeot. 

In our judgment, there is room for additional residential universities in a great province 
like Bengal provided such foundations be worthy of the best university traditions. We 
know of no country in the world with a university system at all parallel to that now in 
vogue in Bengal. Of course, there is danger in the multiplication of ill-equipped degree- 
conferring colleges or universities such as we find in some American states and, to a certain 
degree, in some Canadian provinces, but we consider that the centralising of everything 
in one huge examination board constitutes a far greater peril to true university ideals 
and the progress of sound learning. We hestitate to suggest tho suitable centres in Bengal 
where new universities may be established. We may, however, express tho view that 
the best interests of our own area, the Hooghly district (which has a population of about 
half a million), would be best served from the standpoint of true education if the educa¬ 
tional resources of the district were properly organised and a central institution of 
university rank founded for the district. We suggest Serampore as the most suitable 
place for such an institution, both from the poijgt of view of its central position and its 
educational traditions. 


Shaep, TEe Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(i) The original scheme contained the following defeots:— 

(а) It was too ambitious. 

(б) It strove to imitate Oxford and Cambridge—an impossibility. 

(c) It tended to exaggerate the importance of the individual college at the expense 
of the university. 

In its final form, as modified by the Government of India, these defeots are largely 
remedied. I consider that a more modest beginning even than that now con¬ 
templated is desirable. The thing will be all the better if it begins modestly 
and grows naturally ; and initial errors will be capable of correction in tho light 
of experience before they have become crystallised or have already exercised an 
injurious effect. The scheme, as_x@vise<i, seeks to imitate the Australian, rather 
than the old English, universities. The colleges will become residential and 
tutorial institutions, fully capable of individual development, but united by a 
control over teaching which should render instruction more effective and more 
economical. • 

-Among criticisms which have been directed at the scheme are its acceptance of the 
Calcutta matriculation as the qualification for admission and the co- existence of 
separate colleges in what should be a unitary university. I do not agree with these 
criticisms. The former would be more properly directed at the present system 
sff matriculation. The remedy will lie in the strengthening of secondary 
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schools an<Whe creation of a better system of secondary school examination. 
The admission tests to different universities cannot be differentiated save in minor 
details ; nor can portions of the presidency be demarcated as water-tight com¬ 
partments in respect of the standard of instruction in secondary schools or ad¬ 
mission qualifications. Reform in this respect must he general, and not peculiar 
to any one university. The second criticism appears to confuse the terms 
“ unitary ” and “ uni-collegiate.” The former does not exclude the idea of 
separate colleges so long as those colleges are kept to their proper functions. 

I do not comment on other points, e.g., the constitution. The main requirement 
of a small academic body is attained. That the same body also has some ad¬ 
ministrative functions is a minor matter. 

<u)jt regard the creation of independent local universities as neoessary and have exp laine d 
my views in my general note. Such universities should be unitary, and should 
have no statutory or formal connection either with the affiliating university, 
whose retention will still be essential, or with any colleges not situated within the 
ring-fence (so to speak) of the local university. Dependence upon a central body 
would be fatal to healthy development Affiliation of other oolleges, even if 
thoee are situated in the same town but beyond the ring-fence, would at onoe 
confuse tho idea and neutralise the value of the experiment. A college at a dis¬ 
tance of four miles is as distracting to a unitary university as is one situated at a 
distance of forty miles. 

Outside the presidency, Rangoon should at once have a university. The connection 
of Rangoon with Calcutta is manifestly absurd There should be a university 
for Assam, but probably the time for this has not fully arrived. It should, pre¬ 
ferably be a unitary and um-eollegiate university situated at Gauhati and 
■catering principally for the Bramhmaputra valley. Sylhet is racially and 
linguistically allied to Bengal, and the Muranchand College should remain affi¬ 
liated to the University of Bengal till it can stand on its own legs as a degree- 
giving institution The prospect of a federal university for Assam, the two fede- — 
rated colleges separated by a chain of mountains, is not a pleasing one. It 
may here be remarked that too much is made m India of the idea that each pro¬ 
vince must possess its own self-contained university. No doubt, the ideal is de¬ 
sirable, but it is not essential. The prime concern of a Local Government is 
•with its schools, and each should possess its own school-exammating machinery. 

If this is secured external control over colleges, is not fraught with any fatal 
inconvenience. 

As regards the presidency obvious centres where local universities may immediately 
be founded are Calcutta itself and Dacca. Other probable centres are Chitta¬ 
gong, Rajshahq and (though I cannot speak with personal experience of Western 
Bengal) perhaps Berhampur. These centres should, however, earn independ¬ 
ence only when their circumstances justify. 

It is not necessary that these local universities should all follow the precise type 
suggested for Dacca.. One may be unitary but comprise several colleges, another 
may be uni-collegiate One may be a Government institution staffed with pro¬ 
fessors in the employ of Government ; and another may be a privately-managed 
institution- One may specialise in certain branches and another in othere. A 
common characteristic of organisation, however, should be the academic character 
■of the institution. In small universities of this sort it should be possible to reduce 
the administrative activity to a minim um; the universities should be able to 
concentrate upon instruction; and the management should, bo far as possible, 
be entirely in the hands of the professors. For the rest, experiment and elas¬ 
ticity should be the watchword of the polioy pursued. For this reason, the legis¬ 
lation enabling the creation of such universities should, as stated m the general 
note, be of the skeleton type. 

The centres mentioned would afford great soope for variety. 

Calcutta ,—The University of Calcutta will present peculiar difficulties because the 
framers of the scheme will be faced with a large array of existing facts, developed 
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to suit a very different organisation, than will he encountered elsewhere. No* 
all the oolleges in the city could be incorporated in this University. The centre 
would presumably be the senate house and the Presidency College; and those 
colleges only would be embraced which are suited within a short distance of that 
centre. Possibly, an exception might be made in the case of the Civil Engineer¬ 
ing College at Sibpur, though that is an open question. I have already suggest¬ 
ed the participation in university activity of certain institutions, not strictly 
of university character, which are situated in different parte of Calcutta. These 
however, are not colleges, and the same physical difficulties will not occur. The 
University would include the Presidency College, the Sanskrit College, such other 
arts colleges as are situated at a short distanco, the Medical College, the Law 
College ; possibly Sibpur and possibly also colleges of technology and commerce, 
should such be founded. In view of the large residential population of Calcutta 
the hostel system could not be insisted upon to the same extent as in the other 
local universities. 

It has already been suggested in my general note that the objection to the co-ex¬ 
istence of two university organsatioriB in a single town might be held suffioiently 
strong to veto the creation of such a University. In that case, a University, with 
both teaching and affiliating sides would have to be created though I should view 
it with regret. Another alternative is the foundation of the University of 
Calcutta on a site in the suburbs. This is discussed in my reply to question 21. 

Dacca .—This University would represent the unitary type, with various colleges, and 
possibly with facilities of teaching and engineering. It would cater especially 
for what may be called the advanced Mussalman section of the province. It 
would be a Government University staffed by professors in the employ of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chittagong .—In time a urn-collegiate university would be established, which would 
absorb the higher classes of the Chittagong Madrassah. This, too, would be a 
Government University, since both these institutions are maintained by Govern¬ 
ment ; and it, too, would cater for Muhammadan education, but, in this case, for 
the conservative Mussalman. The Mussulmans of Chittagong are more attached 
than those of Dacca to the traditional studies of Islam. 

Bajshahi .—This would form a uni-collegiate .Government University, and would 
absorb the higher element* of the Hemanta Human Devi Sanskrit College. It* 
special characteristic would be a certain amount of specialisation in Sanskrit 
and perhaps the maintenance of its purely Indian staff. The Madrassah at 
Eajshahi is of the second grade; but, if its higher elements are found worthy of 
absorption into the University, the place would become a general centre of 
oriental study, a* well as of the study of history and philosophy. 

Berhampur .—This would be a uni-collegiate University of the privately-managed 
tpye. 

Three general remarks are necessary :— iirrt, a uni-collegiate university might subse¬ 
quently absorb other institutions provided these were situated close to the present 
institution. Ordinarily, expansion along the ordinary lines of arte and science- 
would best be achieved by the enlargement of the single institution. But college*, 
or departments of a special type (technological, commercial, etc.) might be added 
as quasi-separate entities. Second, the idea of a privately-managed university 
may raise difficulties. Such a university, however, would always be subject to 
checks, especially to the emergency powers retained by Government, as in the case 
of the Benares Hindu University, and a steadying influence should be imparted 
by the load of a oertain number of professors in Government employ. Third, 
the creation of Government Universities may appear inconsistent with a due 
amount of freedom in the selection of staff. I am not aware that this difficulty 
has hampered European universities. Even a Government University would 
always be able to select the ohairs paid for from it* own private purse; and there 
should, when necessary, be interchange iff professors between one university and 
another. 
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Sha 8Tri, Dr. Prabku Dutt. 

(i) The genera! principle on which the Dacca University scheme has been drawn up 
is commendable. 

(li) The Calcutta University has grown into too big an institution and, in the 
interests of efficiency, its jurisdiction Bhould bo limited only to Calcutta and its 
suburbs. New universities may be opened in places like Rajshalii, Berhampur, 
etc. Considering the population of India the presont number of universities is 
muoh too small. 

A residential Sanskrit College could also be started at Navadwip, which has 
a long tradition of Sanskrit learning. This college should either be organised 
into a kind of independent university, with its own examinations, diplomas, 
titles, eto., or should be affiliated to the Calcutta University in the faoulty of 
“ Oriental Coaming”, which may be instituted as a separate faculty. 


Shore, Rev. T. E. T. 

(i) I am of opinion that Dacca offers an exceptional opportunity for making, on a 
limited scale, a very important experiment in the evolution of university 
education in India. It is already an educational oontre of considerable import¬ 
ance and stands in the centre of a district which contains an exceptionally large 
proportion of middle-cla3s families which annually furnish a large number oi 
university students. 

At present, it suffers in many ways from being controlled by an authority seated' 
in Calcutta. The original Daoca University soheme was, I believe, thoroughly 
Bound in its two fundamental features, ti;,, that it was to be a teaching uni¬ 
versity, and that it should be composed of residential colleges grouped together 
within the university area. 

Thore are, however, certain criticisms which I should like to offer, tome of 
which apply equally to the subsequent modifications of the original scheme, as 
to the details of which I am, in common with the rest of the public, without 
any but the most meagre information ;— 

(a) The sire of the colleges. I should like to see these far smaller than in the scheme 
published by the original committee. The ideal arrangement would, in my 
opinion, bo a college of three hundred students, grouped together for purposes 
of residence and discipline in six sections of fifty each, under the supervision of 
a member of the college staff. The extreme outside limit of numbers should 
be five hundred. I lielieve this to be a matter of vital importance and that 
no consideration of expense should be allowed to influence it. It must be 
remembered that students receive rII their instruction in a foreign tongue 
and. unless the sire of the classes is kept within very small limits, not exceeding 
fifty at the outside, effective teaching must he almost impossible. Prom the 
point of view of discipline, and the growth of a genuine corporate life and spirit 
of comradeship, the limitation of numbers is no less vital. 

(4) The whole scheme seemed to me to be far too rigid and complete in detail. What 
is needed is something which will be, in its initial stages, extremely plastic. 
The University should be called into existence with a minimum of machinery 
and left as free a band as possible in the moulding of its own corporate life. 
In this it is essential that it should be freed from Government control as far 
as possible. Visitatorial powers vested in Government would be sufficient to 
prevent any serious misuse of its authority by the University and this is ail 
that is really needed. Members of the Government educational services 
working m the University and its constituent colleges should, for the time 
being, be responsible to the University authority-alone. 

'• I should also like to see greater variety of type in the colleges included within 
the University, The founding of colleges by missionary and other bodies 
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should he encouraged and these institutions would constitute a fresh and 
invigorating element in the general life of the University. 

(c) The buildings and adjuncts of the proposed University seem to me to be planned 
on an extravagant scale. The present tendency is to equip colleges with 
buildings altogether out oi proportion to the standard of living in the classes’ 
from which the bulk of the students is drawn. Habits of extravagance are 
thus formed and encouraged, often with disastrous results. The ancient tradi¬ 
tion of Indian scholarship was one of “ plain living and high thinking”, and 
the student period of an Indian's life was designed to be one of striotnesu, 
and even austerity. Some return to this ideal is, in my opinion, greatly to 
be desired. There would need to be a certain number of dignified buildings 
' for special purposes, e g., senate houBe library, University lecture-rooms, 
etc., but, for the rest, and especially for the residential quarters of students, 
a much simpler style of building should be adopted, which would be more 
hygienic, very much cheaper, and could easily be made very attractive in 
appearance. 

What is essential to the development of learning and of university life iB not ela¬ 
borate and costly buildings, but teachers of first-rate charaoter and ability. 
Secure these and bring them into the closest possible personal touch with 
students and most of the problems of university education in India will be 
in the way to be solved. To this end no pains and no expenditure of money 
should be Bpared. The Indian student attaches himBelf, naturally, not to an 
institution, but to a personality, and the pompous titles which are the offiaial 
designations of institutions are frequently discarded in ordinary speech in* 
favour of a name which commemorates the personality of some revered and 
beloved teacher. Whore this is the case it is evidence that some real loyalty has 
been evoked and a centre of influence created. 

• In conclusion, I would observe that it is difficult to see how any real progress 
in university education can be made until the high schools, which supply the raw 
material, are subjected to drastic and radical reform. 


Singh, Prakas Chandra. 

<i) I read the scheme of the Dacca University. 

The scheme, on the whole, seemed to be good except three things which struck me 
as not being based on purely educational consideration. 

{a) I would knock out the w'ell-to-do men’s college altogether. It is revolting 
to Indian inslinot. No sensible t father, though he may be one of the 
richest in the country', would ever think of bringing up his son in luxury. 
In ancient times, even when ruling chiefs wanted to have their sons educated, 
they sent them to educational centres to be brought up with poorer students. 
No one need be given any education as to how to live in high style. The aim 
should rather be in the other direction, »,e., plain living and high thinking. 
Besides, such a college will tend to demoralise those who will be educated 
in it. With a lower standard of education they will be parading their 
wealth before their poorer neighbours reading in the other colleges and the 
latter, in their turn, will look down upon them as their less-educated, showy 
brethren, 

il) As regards the Mabammadan College, the standard of education that should be 
imparted in it should not be of a lower order than that contemplated for 
other colleges. A lower standard will be harmful to those for whom it 
is intended. , 

4.c) As I finished my study oi the sohezne one of the impressions left in my mind 
was that the scheme contemplated a little too much of official control. 
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My impression is that the time mil come when it may be necessary to have a separate 
university for each division of the province. It will not be necessary to have the same 
type everywhere. In some, instruction in applied science and technology may be pre¬ 
dominant. 


Sibcab, Anukul Chandra. 

(i) There ought to be some minor changes in the scheme, e.g .— 

(a) There should be no separate college for the well to-do class. 

(b) Muhammadans ought not to have special seats reserved for them on the 

senate 

(c) Should a student fail twice in any examination he might be allowed a third 

chance 

( d ) The position and prospects of the Indian members of the staff ought to be 

better 

(ii) Universities on lines of the Dacca scheme could, with minor alterations, be 

established at oentres like Chittagong, Rajshahi, and Bansal. 


Sibcab, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

<i and ti) There may bo room for a university of the purely teaching type at Dacca, 
but it would be inadvisable to multiply the number of such universities in 
ruofussil towns Such small universities with limited resources, both in men 
and money, would very likely degrade into mere parochial teaching institutions. 
Graduates, of such institutions would abo uuss the wide, deep, or varied 
culture of larger universities where students have opportunities of coming into 
free contact with a large number of highly cultured professors. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

(i) I studied this scheme in 1913, since when I have not paid much attention to it. 
In general, I think it suffers from trying to follow two incompatible ideas : —the 
desire of oertam persons to give real eduoation on Western lines, and the 
desire of certain others to make degrees, no matter how worthless, as common 
among Eastern Bengal Moslems as Calcutta has made them among Bengali Hindus, 
(n) Everything depends upon the men who can be obtained If we had men such as 
described in (a), 2 my reply to question absolutely trustworthy, I should 
favour the development of one or more existing colleges outside Calcutta not 
universities (such as Bankura} or even the creation of a new place m a healthy 
situation. 


Sobabji, Miss L. 

<i) I had the privilege of being on the Bub committee of the Dacca University Com¬ 
mission which dealt with the college for women. I would be glad to see it come 
into existence on the lines of the origuial scheme published in 1912. 


StJDALEBSEN, F. W. 

* 

The Dacca scheme may be accepted as the best type for a large centre of popu- 
lstion. It would be possible to found other universities on this pattern in large 
centres, but the expense would be very heavy and, for the reasons given before, it is 
doubtful if they will be able for many years to come to approximate in any measure 
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to the university ideal. The present polioy seems to be to open colleges in &£ many 
areas as possible, to serve merely local needs, with the result that financial resources 
are expended in an unprofitable struggle to supply a university education to all 
comers. The consequent duplication of machinery renders impossible the employ¬ 
ment of existing means to the best advantage. 

As an example : — 

Gauhati is, at present time, especially fortunate in having good men in oertain 
subjects of study. It would be possible to utilise the services of these men to much 
greater general advantage if the area from which students could be drawn were en¬ 
larged. But parochial ideas are strongly prevalent, with the result that the upper 
claasea in these subjects are starved and the energies of the staff concerned are 
largely utilised in elementary instruction. 

The only tentative proposal that I can suggest is that moBt of the colleges should 
be affiliated up to the intermediate standard only. The strengthening of the Btaff 
and the raising of the standards of examination should give an outturn at least as 
good as the average B.A. of the present time. The intermediate colleges will thus 
serve to supplement high schools until such time as these schools merit the title they 
claim. 

All teaching above the intermediate level should be concentrated at a few centres, 
where the numbers should be rigidly limited and the instruction be the highest and 1 
meet thorough that present conditions permit. With a liberal staffing and intel¬ 
lectual companionship, and freed as much as possible from the mechanical drudgery 
now Inseparable from a teacher's position, it may be hoped that some approximation 
may be possible to university teaching. 

These centres may, in time, become, universities in the same way as the proposed 
Dacca University. In the meantime, they may be bound together by a constitution 
separate from that of the colleges in Calcutta. 


Tabkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath. 


(i) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the severance of all relations with 

colleges situated outside the University town. Universities on a wholly residential 
principle would not, it sceniR, meet the requirements of this country at present. 
The necessity for more than one university has arisen because of the enormous 
increase in the volume of work discharged by tho Calcutta University. 
Universities of the Dacca type would not materially lighten this task. For the- 
external colleges would remain affiliated to tho older University, as also tho schoo'g. 
Secondly, the proposal for a college for the well-to-do classes is open to objection 
on the grounds urged by Sir Rash Behary Ghose (Vide Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee's Report, page 175). Social distinctions, on pecuniary grounds, which 
would be strengthened by such an institution, would injuriously affect the social 
organisation of this country. 

(ii) A cortain amount of decentralisation in university work has become imperative. 

The undergraduate examinations of the Calcutta University have become an 
unwieldy business, and are distracting the energies and attention of the 
University from works which are its true function. The congestion in tho 
Calcutta colleges is a notorious fact. Under the circumstances, the Dacca 
University scheme ought to be carried out with the modifications indicated 
above. When that is done, and the newly-founded Patna University assumes 
its full share of work, the labours of the Calcutta University, in spite of the 
growing expansion of its activities, would be within manageable limits. The 
three natural and traditional divisions of Bengal are North Bengal, East Bengal, 
and West Bengal. By the accomplishment of the Ilacca scheme East Bengal and 
West Bengal would have their own universities ; a-third university within Bengal 
. proper for the north, say at Rajshahi, is a problem of tho future and would depend 
upon the growing educational needs and the demands of that part of the country- 
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Thomson, Dr David. 

(ii) In Assam both Gauhati and Sylhet soon suitable centres for .-mill universities of 
the Dacca type. I don’t consider either centre ripe for suoh action at present. 


Tuenee, F. C. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme and when it was first published 
I wrote a criticism on it which has, I think, been printed and is probably 
among the papers m the possession oi the present Commission. The main 
points of my criticism were, as far as I remember :— 

(a ) that it was not proposed to make the University entirely residential. My 

own view was (and is) that residence in the University area, under the 
discipline of a college of the University for certain definite periods of the 
year, should be made the sole test for eligibility to appear at the University 
examinations. The Dacca University Committee preferred to perpetuate 
the old vicious system of making the test the attendance at a certain 
percentage of lectures dchvered m each subject, and to permit students 
to attend college each day from residences as far distant as Narayanganj; 

(b) that the number of students to be accommodated m each college was too 

large. I still think that 400 is the maximum number which a college of 
the typo contemplated in the scheme can deal with effectively. Nor do I 
consider that, at any rate in the first years of the Dacca Umveraity, a very 
large number of students will be found fit for admission; 

(e) that the test for admission to the Dacca University was to he the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University and that the Dacca University 
authorities were to have no control over their own admission test. I pro¬ 
posed a joint boaid for the conduct of the examination. I now, how¬ 
ever, consider that the Calcutta University would have a just grievance if 
such a board wore instituted and that all that is necessary is that each 
college of the Dacca University should have its own matriculation examin¬ 
ation to which any candidate who had matiiculated at the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity should be admitted. It would be necessary that the syllabus of the 
college matriculation should be, in the mam, identical with the Calcutta 
syllabus, but it would be possible to prescribe an oral teBt in English; and 

(d) that it was proposed that students of Calcutta University should be admitted 
to the Dacca University at stageB later than the matriculation stage. This 
proposal I regard as entirely opposed to the spirit in which the University 
should be organised. A graduate of the Dacca University should have re¬ 
sided for a definite number of years in the University. 

To the above I now wish to add two criticisms :— 

(1) There is no definite proposal as to how the University is to come into being 
but the inference is that it is to start fully equipped with all its colleges 
and with regulations and syllabuses of study fixed beforehand by Go¬ 
vernment. I am strongly of opinion that the University should commence 
in a verv small way and should develop and expand according to its own 
needs. The existing Dacca College and a Muhammadan colloge, for which 
buildings already exist, with about 800 students m the two institutions, 
would, I think, be sufficient. I would not at present even include the 
Jagannath College. There are difficulties in the way of moving that col¬ 
lege! to the Ramna area and of incorporating it in the new University; 
and I am not quite sure whether there should not be a college in Dacca 
city affiliated to the Calcutta University to accommodate such students as 
are unable to obtain admission to colleges of the Dacca University. In 
any oase, it would be advisable to arrange the incorporation of the Jagan¬ 
nath College when the preliminary difficulties of constituting and start- 
ing the University have been disposed of. 
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(2) I consider that the University should be entirely autonomous, save only in 
the matter of the pay of such officers of the University and oolleges as are 
Government servants. The Director of Publio Instruction should have a 
seat on the convocation and council of the University, but neither he nor 
Government should ereroise direct control over the policy of the Uni* 
versity. The University and each college which is financed by Government 
should receive a .consolidated grant, together with tuition, examination, 
and other fees (which should be exempted from the rule under which 
suoh money is paid into the general revenues), subject to audit by the 
Accountant-General, but should be at liberty, within that grant, to appro¬ 
priate funds to any educational object under their control. Schemea for 
the expansion of the University or colleges involving additional expenditure 
should be submitted to Government through the Director of Public In¬ 
struction. 

(il) I do not consider that at present it would bo advisable to establish a separate uni¬ 
versity at any centre of population other than Dacca. There is no other centre 
of population which by its educational activity appears to demand a separate 
university, nor do I anticipate that such a demand will arise in the near future. 


Vaohaspati, Siti Kavtha. 

(i) The Dacoa University scheme of a residential university will make education 
rather costly. Considering the general poverty of the people of the country it 
is desirable that the system of internal and external students should be 
maintained. 

(ii) Universities on the lines of the Calcutta University may bo established at Chitta, 
gong, Kurseong, and Berhampur. 


VlDYABHUSAN, RaJENDRANATH. 

(i) The underlying principle of the Dacca University scheme is that it is a resid¬ 

ential university in the main but, considering the poverty of many of our 
students, it is desirable that th% system of internal and external students 
should be kept up. 

(ii) Yes ; at Kurseong, Barisal, Midnapore, Berhampur, Chittagong, and Mymensingh 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nash. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to the Dacca University scheme are contained in the 

notes jointly presented by the Muhammadans on the occasion of the Commission’s 
visit to Dacca in December last. 

(ii) I maintain that, in the interest of true university life, universities on the lines of 

the Dacca University should be established in suitable centres as soon as financ¬ 
ially practicable. The Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, when Under-Secretary 
of State, announced in the House of Commons-that the proposed Daooa 
University would serve as a model for Indian universities. 

I would suggest the following centres:—Calcutta, Murshidobad, Comilla, Rajshahi, 
Rangpur, Barisal, Sylhet, and Gauhati 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

(i) Daeea University Report :— 

Chapter V .—“ Entrance qualifications.” This chapter begs the whole question. 
Entrance qualifications are the raCBt vital of all university questions to-day. 
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Chapter VI —Its junior course in art a should be a school course preparatory to 
university training and should be completely outside the University. 

Chapter VII —The honours courses should be the normal university courses. 

Chapter VIII —It is not clear where control of “ the instruction and study " lies* 
Presumably, the authority is divided in practice between the college and a 
rather nebulous department In my opinion, this would be hopeless It 
must be one or the other, and should be, in my opinion, m the hands of the 
various departments of the University 

(P 37 2 You cannot treat a Calcutta matriculate as an undergraduate. He 
is a schoolboy at the level of, at most, the “ Remove ’ form of an English 
Public School) 

Chapter IX —Examinations should be departmental and considerable latitude 
allowed in their method. 

Chapter X —An astonishing omission in “ (2)—number of staff required ’* is the 
lack of all reference to research work on the part of professors. 

I am absolutely opposed to members of the Indian Educational Service as suoh, hold-r 
mg university appointments. All the University staff should be under the 
University, and paid by the University, and have no other authority A brief 
glance at the staff scheme on pp 51—-53 reveals the fact that all the teaching 
in. the Dacca University is to be controlled bv the Indi in Edur ational Service* 
which would be utterly stultifying to the growth of any university 
institution 

(u) When we have decided on the best type of University to establish in Bengal 
then it is of the very e»ence of aU schemes for the solution of the present 
problem to multiply such universities in Bengal 
Note —My chief criticism of the Dacca scheme is that, it does not attempt to go to the 
root of the problem Let us first attempt to find out where the trouble is really situated. 
We may find, when we have really diagnosed the case, that the disease is too far advanced 
to admit of successful operation, but let us, at any rate, try and find out what the disease 
is before we prescribe a most expensive treatment which may have no power at all to 
stop the advance of a disease whose nature we have huted to perceive. 

A eleai idea should be gamed of the developments of the university education which are 
likely to take place m Bengal in the future so as to find what distinctive geographical areas 
capable of becoming university areas actually exist in Bengal, and to estimate to what 
extent the development of universities in Bengal* outside Calcutta, may be utilised to 
relieve the congestions in (aleutta 

It must be borne m mind that the relief brought about by relegating intermediate 
classes to the new type of school be only temporary—for the movement towards higher 
education is going to increase in power and in insistence and cannot be stayed Vast 
extension of true university education is inevitable in this generation It will never 
do to think merely in terms of Calcutta We must think m terms of Bengal, a country 
With a population like that of Great Britain, and with an intellectual revival which is. 
going to be at least as rapid as that of Japan 

Once the general lines upon which university development should take place are 
settled it will be comparatively easy to decide where and when the start is to be made. 
The obvious geographical areas are.— 

(i) Rangoon, - 

(u) Assam (Gauhati ); and *** 

(in) Bengal 

(tt) North Bengal Rajshahi Division (? Dina}pur), 

(J>) East Bengal Trans-Brahmaputra—Dacca Division ; 

(c) East Bengal. Cis-Brahmaputra—Presidency Division —Ranaghat or (a) Rer- 

hampur, or (b) Khulna ; and 

(d) West Bengal (West of the Bhagirathi river)—Burdwan Division— (a) Asanaol* 

or (6) Midnapur. 
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In any plan foi the future, suggestions fpr the development of universities at these 
centres should now be laid down and, in some cases, the development should actually 
be commenced. It will be found that the eutting-off of mufaasal students from Calcutta 
and the placing of them in a more local university v. ill he a great help in the solution 
of the problem of the Umveisity in the city of Calcutta itself. 

In the ease of Calcutta, medicine should be developed on the present site. Law 
should also remain m the city Prohablv also commerce, pedagogy (on its practical 
side), and possibly technology, should 1 emam in the city. But the great bulk of arts and 
science teaching and the accommodation for students so taught should take place in 
colleges to be built up on a new site m the environs of Cak utta wheie room for develop¬ 
ment will be possible Indeed, so great is the development of Cak utta likely to be that, 
unless universities elsewhere m Bengal ran bo rapidly brought into existence and 
made popular, then it is a question seriously to be debated whethei plans should not be 
laid for more than one urm erwtv in Calcutta (Of some of the larger American cities ) 
The new University, as far as possible, should be residential m character and its 
buildings should be situated just sufficiently outside Calcutta as to make residence a 
real advantage and near enough to Calcutta to make it possible to utilise such educational 
aids as the Museum and the Imperial Libiary 

New universities elsewhere in Bengal would natui ,il)f be residentiil 
In all cases, an attempt should be made to approximate to the ivpc as the 

unitary university Where a university can be staited dt wow as in Dacca, auu m any 
of the centres suggested above, it will be possible to start the universities on ideal lines, 
but in Calcutta this will be impossible. 

It is believed that in Calcutta a compromise is necessaiv, and ihat so ne way must 
be found to preserve the traditions of mdiv idual colleges within the now umtary University, 
This is possible by means of 5m agreement made at the time of the reconstruction of the 
Umvereity between the colleges which remove to the new site and the new University 
of which they will form a part, an agreement whereby each college shall have certain 
rights of nomination to professorial chairs within the University. Without some such 
arrangement as tlus, it is believed that antagonism to the scheme will be msui mountable. 
Some such arrangement is not ideal, but inevitable. 


Williams, T. T. 

The scheme which I assume is to be considered is the one in the report of the 
c ommi ttee of 1912. There are a number of points which I wish to bring up on the 
proposed Dacca University :— 

(a) I do not agree with tho report that no separate entrance exammation should be 
instituted for tho Dacca University. My leaivons are these •— 

(1) I do not think it best that one university should he obliged to aooept the 

entrance qualification set up by another, tor it hampers the freedom of 
decision and choice which should rightly belong to the University in fram¬ 
ing its scheme of courses, and in the selection of its students. It would 
bo advantageous, especially at the beginning, to accept tho Caloutta 
matriculation as a qualification for entrance and to have a matriculation 
exammation at Dacca also. 

(2) I do not tlunk it a ria&t policy to deprive the University of tees which, as 

time goes on, may form a valuable part of the University income. 

(3) Tho objections raised in the report do not appear to me to have the weight 

which is apparently given them. Schools, at pro3ont, work for the 
Calcutta matriculation, for there is no alternative. A good alternative 
would be an advantage to schools. The standardising of this examination 
has certain advantages, but tho disadvantages of uniformity and monopoly 
are far more serious, and do not make for the best in school teaching. 
The University is not the best authority for the “ recognition ” of schools 
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This ought to bo done by tho Education Department and tha same 
department might, with advantage, set up a school leaving examination. AD 
schools so recognised ought to be allowed to send up candidates lor either 
the matriculation or for tho school leaving certificate according to the bent 
and traditions of tho school 

(4) Tho entrance examination and its results are of utility m advising students 
regarding their future courses, and also in selecting men for the award of 
scholarships and prizes 

(b) Tho work in tho intermediate stage should bo more of tho character of the work 
done m good seconds! y schools at Home , the University should be organised 
w ith this in \ lew At this stage, tho ordinary college lectures to large classes 
are not suitable Classes of not more than 40 students, with teachers, not lec¬ 
tin ers. are required 4 few good teachers having experience of the best 
schools w ould soon orgamso this part of the work. They would, in time, have 
an influence on tho reaching in secondary schools in the country, and, 
being m oontaef with otherH doing more advanced work and perhaps assisting 
m B \ work themselves, thur interest and enthusiasm would be sustained. 

Assuming that 800 students w ill be w orkmg here for their intermediate examin¬ 
ations these can he orgams d into two schools of 400 each, with 10 classes of 
40 students in each Tho two schools will work on the same broad lines, 
but the woight, oi time, given to the subjects will differ One school would 
be mainly for science and tho othei mamly foi arts. I suggest as a scheme 
of studies the follow mg .— 

Arts schools (Or college). 


English (with conversation) 

, . 

. 5 hours 

per 

week. 

Classical language 

(Sanskrit, 

Persian, 

or 


Arabic) 



• 5 ,, 

M 


Bengali or Urdu 

... 



i) 

)> 

History 

- 


• 5 ,, 

yj 


Geography 

. 


. 2 

>* 

»» 

Mathematics 

... 


. 5 ,, 

»» 


Science 



. 3 

• » 

II 



Total 

. 28 




Science 

school. 




English 

. 


. 5 hours 

per 

week 

Matlfematics 

. • 


. 5 

»* 

II 

Physics 

. 


. 6 

r 

II 

Chemistry 



. 6 ,, 

*i 

II 

History 

, 


. 2 

>» 

f f 

Geography 

. 


. 2 

»> 

J 1 

Bengali or Urdu 

• « ■ 


2 

» j 

U 



Total 

. 28 




I do not think that our specialisation should take place in the intermediate 
stage. For that reason, I include history, geography, and Bengali m the science 
school courses and mathematics and elementary science m the arts school 
course. The science would not be as advanced as m the science school, bnt 
sufficiently real to make it a study, and it might include chemistry and physics. 
The geography would include the ordinary school geography with commercial 
geography. 

in these sohools it would be neoessaxy for teaohere to be prepared to teach more 
than one subjeot. On%uch an assumption there would bo required five teachers 
in each of the subjects, mathematics, English, and science in the science school 
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and five teachers in each subject, English, history, and mathematics (or 
classical language), in the arts school. These teachers would "divide the 
subsidiary subjects between themselves. It would, thus, be neoessary to have 
fifteen teachers and a principal for each school, at a oost of about Be. 40,000 
per annum for each. It would be well to recruit three at least of the teaohers 
of English in England. 

These two schools can be easily accommodated m the old Secretariat. Th e ’ 
ground floors of the two end wings will give ample room. If a third is found 
necessary, it can be housed in the central wmg between the main building 
and the Muhammadan dining-hall. Seventeen rooms, 24' by 24', can be made 
on the ground floor of each wing. Booms of about the above dimensions will 
be required. There will be, therefore, ample room for the arrangements for 
class-rooms, common-rooms, etc. There will be no room for laboratories. 
The present laboratories, with the extension they will bo able to make on re¬ 
moving the Engineering School, will be sufficient. Two hundred and forty 
intermediate students now take chemistry at the Daoea College. It will be 
necessary to alter the positions of some of the partitions m this part of the 
building These structural alterations will not be expensive—some Rs 2,000- 
to Rs. 3,000 for each school. 

The class-rooms ought to be furnished with good, suitable desks, with lock-up 
tops, and each have its proper complement of school furniture. A student will 
sit m the same room and at the same desk for the whole year. In such a 
school it will be possible to set periodic home work, essays, etc., and to get it 
corrected regularly. Also students who show ability during the two years can 
be allowed to proceed further with their studies, and they may be selected 
for honours and pass courses in their B.A. An extra paper of more difficult 
character in each subject might be set for those who intend taking honours 
in their B.A. 

If sucli schools are established at Dacca then it follows that similar schools 
at other towns might, in time, be affiliated to the University. For example 
the Mymensmgh and Comilla Colleges, if prepared to establish such courses 
and organisation for their intermediate work, might become Bcbools affiliated 
to the I A. standard The rules for affiliation should be stringent and rigor¬ 
ously observed It is possible, also, that certain high schools could be properly 
organised for the I.A work. 

I am of opinion that such schools ought to work from 7 to 10 a.m. and from 2' 
to 6 p.m. I see no reason why these times are not adopted, for, exoept the 
general rule prevailing in Government offices, I think that the earlier hours 
suit the climate and the general conditions regarding meals which obtain 
in Bengal. I am very much opposed to keeping students at work from 10 to 
5 without a break. 1 have occasionally found students attending five or six 
lectures consecutively. Their only reason for doing so is to obtain the 
requisite number of attendances. It is- a waste of time and an injury to their 
health. A time-table of a school, as I contemplate, will allow for afternoon 
intervals for exercise and play. 

I think that the improvement wo require in secondary schools in Bengal can) 
be brought about by establishing in the University a few such schools which 
will become models. In time, some of the students who pass through them 
will themselves become teachers in secondary schools. I do not think much 
improvement can be effected by rules and regulations without, at the same 
time, creating the demand for better methods and paying for them. 

(e) Reverting to the matrioulation examination, I think that it would not be in¬ 
advisable to make some attempt to meet the language difficulty in the 
University by an alternative examination. *For example, a scheme similar 
to the one outlined here might be adopted. There should be the two matrio' 
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illation examinations, one conducted entirely in English, with the papers on 
English of a higher standard, and one in Bengali or Urdu, with the English 
papers of ,a lower standard. The other subjects would be similar, if not a 
little more difficult, for the vernacular candidates, and include the usual sub* 
jects. These might be designated A and B matriculations. 

Students who pass m A (English) would be allowed to proceed for a degree in 
" any subject taught in the University Those who pass in B would be allowed 
to proceed only foi degrees m .Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English (as a classic), 
economics, history, and philosophy. I understand that history, philosophy, 
and economics could be taught in the vernacular up to the B.A. standard 
without much difficulty at present. As time goes on, and as books are 
written or translated into Bengali, other subjects could be thrown open for 
a degree It would be necessary to organise a* vernacular intermediate school 
on the lines indicated above for arts students 

Beyond the degree stage, and for some time to come, lt'would be necessary to 
know English and, probably, it might be found that many B.A’b with ver¬ 
nacular degrees will ha\ e learnt sufficient English to proceed to the M.A. 
Some provisions to ensure such proficiency would be necessary. 

I feel that the stimulus which the University should give to intellectual life in 
Bengal is weakened and limited by making English the sole medium of higher 
education. The real initial difficulty would be found in the desire, which 
nearly all those who seek university degrees have, of learning English. To 
attempt to start a University here with Bengali as the sole medium of instruo- 
tion would be fatal to its success, but precision for the expansion and culti¬ 
vation of the language for University purposes ought to be made. 

(<f) I do not make any proposals about the B.A. and M A. work. I think that the 
character of these will depend upon the quality of tbo students who come up 
for their degrees, and upon the staff. Regulations have only a minor influ¬ 
ence and define the limits, rather than the standard, of the examinations. It 
will bo necessary to build up a good tradition, rather than impose outside 
chocks. 

(e) Considering the constitution of the University, I behove that it should be an 
autonomous University. As far as possible, it should have complete authority 
as regards finance, Governmout paying a fixed annual sum (a consolidated 
grant), and the remaining revenue needed 1 emg obtained from fees and other 
ordinary University receipts I suggest also that the open land in Amlapara 
bo built upon and the proceeds of leases given to the University. The Uni¬ 
versity should be the final authority for all expenditure, within the terms of 
its charter. Carefully prepared budgets and accounts ought to be published 
in readily' available form. This financial control and responsibility will 
induce real economy in education and, I believe, it will induce private donors 
to assist in founding chairs, scholarships, etc., and in the erection of build¬ 
ings. 

The appointment of all teachers, lecturers and professors ought to be made by 
the University and, as a safeguard until the University is well established, 
the confirmation qf these appointments might be left with the Governor of 
Bengal, w horn I assume will be the chancellor. 

The University ought also to have complete control of the courses of study', the 
standard of examination, and the like academical matters. I do not think 
that a senate of which a largo number of high Government officials is members- 
is best constituted. 

It is not because they are Government officials, but because membership of &. 
senate and other acadomio bodies tends to become honorary, and especially so- 
by men who are fully oooupied in other directions. I think it would be far 
better to reduce the ex-officio element to zero and to appoint parsons from, 
official circles who happen to be specially interested in university education. 
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There is the possible danger of disorder, or of a subversive element ar ising In 
the University. Government can always institute enquiry and withdraw its 
grants if need be. In all universities whore thought is quickened and youth 
and inexperience abound men holding impracticable ideas, and even sedi¬ 
tious notions, will be found. It is better to rely upon the good sense of the 
bulk of those who constitute the University to combat subversive ideas, 
and upon the ordinary processes of law to meet disorder. 

If) I shall suggest what I consider io bo a good arrangement of the buildings and 
sites here available for the University. 

(1) The School of Engineering should be placed in tho Pros* buildings. These 

were built with concrete foundations for the use of heavy machinery. 
They are largo, and in tho compound thero is room for workshops and 
smithies. Tho building would pleaso the heads of many engineering 
colleges in Great Britain. The School of Engineering shoidd be allowed to 
develop into a college for preparing btudents for dogiecs. Tho land 
to the north or tho west would he suitable for the Engineering School 
hostels. 

(2) The hostel now occupied by the Enginecung School stud its should bo 

given to Muhammadan students. They will thu i i/ostel in every 
respect as good as the one occupied l>> tho Hind 

f'i) The Engineering School building on the ea-t of tile Pau.i Jollogo should 
be made into one of tho science laboratories. This extension would give 
sufficient room for a w hile and, in turn, extensions might be made by 
adding wings to these buddings; oi, what would bo beUir, new laoora- 
tones, could bo built on tho present Dacca College playing fields. 

14) On removing the students of tho Engineering School from the hostel there 
will be accommodation for about 400 students in the two hostels in 
the college compound. This would be almost sufficient for the present 


Dacca College students in controlled residence. 

Dacca Collego hostel . . . . ■ • . .194 

Hindu Secretariat hostel . . . • ■ . .110 

Muhammadan Secretariat hostel ...... 100 


404 


When the University comes wc shall very probably require residential quarters 
for about 1,200, assuming that about 2,000 students are admitted. To bouse 
these Btudents the land to the west of the Secretariat can be utilised. There 
is room there for eleven hostels, with a football field, two tennis-courts, and 
a badminton court attached to each—hostels, built for 100 students each, 
convenient in size. Such hostels can be properly superintended by one 
superintendent and an assistant. Larger hostels tend to become un¬ 
manageable. It is not advisable to make them smaller, firstly, on aooount of 
increasing cost and, secondly, I think a hostel of 100 students gives sufficient 
variety and number to organise reading, literary, and debating sooieties; 
also they are about the right size for the organisation of games. If the hostel 
>s too small these clubs and societies tend to fall flat and lifeless. The kind 
of building which I think would be suitable, i.e., until funds are found for more 
permanent structures, would be one on a cemented plinth, with iron frame¬ 
work and bamboo mat walls. These buildings are much cheaper than brick 
and I hear that they answer extremely well where tried. They can be built 
neatly, with every arrangement for cleanliness. As far as possible, the tanks 
in this area ought to be arranged for the students’ use. Bathing in tanks is 
a good and healthy practice common in the country, and it is much more 
satisfactory to arrange these tanks for bathing, than, as mere landscape 
decorations. On the small mop which is appended I show sites for eleven 
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euoh hostels. It seems to me that the three gateways to the Secretariat could 
bo utilised and extended for hostels. The gate-house would form the 
superintendent's quarters and the students’ rooms would be around a 
quadrangle, with the present gate-house as an entrance. If brick building® 
are to be built these gate-houses could be extended, continuing the same 
style of architecture. There is ample room for such hostels near these- 
gate-houses and, although I am afraid certain of my friends will object, I 
think that good buildings placed at these gate-houses will add, rather than 
detract, from the genera! scenic effect. 

One hostel can also ho built on the plinth whk li was laid down two years ago 
for a physical laboratory. This site, 1 think, is too iar off from the teaching 
centre to bo convenient and until new lab >ratories are bu It on the playing 
field of the Dacca College the existmg labs with their gas and water 
installations ought to be used. 

The wdiole of the Secretariat and the great dmmg-hall at the back will be free 
for teaching purposes. The great dining-hall ought to be used as an examin¬ 
ation hall, winch is badly needed at Dacca. There is a very large number 
of rooms in the Secretariat—about 50 on each floor. The ground floors of 
the two end wings could be used for the I.A. and I.>Sc. work, as outlined 
above. The othei rooms could be used as lecture-rooms for the It.A. and If.A. 
dosses. A set of them could he used os a library for genoral reading. If it 
is proposed to accumulate a great library for research work the Dacca College 
main building could be used. I do not think such a library can be collect^ 
for many years to come and the kind required can he easily housed in the 
Secietariat on the top floor of one of the wings. I do not think the library 
ought to be far away from the lecture-rooms. The professors’ rooms, with 
“ seminars ”, as they are called in Bengal, ought to be near the rooms usually 
used for lectures by the professors. I do not think they are advantageously 
placed in a row at one end of the building. In the seminars, the ordinary 
books of reference on a subject should lie placed, with cupboards, otc., for any 
charts, maps, etc., which are required in the department. The room would 
also be used for small classes and by students who are permitted to work there. 
It should be a kind of consulting room for professors and students. For 
private reading the binary wilt be available, if properly arranged. 

(S) Kow Government House should bo used as a senate house and for University 
offices. It is too huge and inconvenient for anv i ice-f hancellor, whom, I 
assume, u ill be a person w ho cares more for the quiet of his own house than 
for the forbidding regal splendour which Government House would offer him. 
One of the excellent large houses m Babupara w ould appeal to the ordinary 
University professor who might become a vieo-< hanoillor. Of course, it 
the i lee-cbancolloi be expected to live in his cap and gown, as a kind of papal 
dignitary. Government House would suit him ; but I would not envy him. 

{ h ) A certain realignment ot roads will be necessary to make the best use of the 
Babupara site, and to provide for a possible extension as time goes on. 

(A) The road running in front of the old Seoietariat ought to be continued as a. 
straight road until it reaches the old Hindu tomb near the long tank by the 
see aid member’s house. From that point on it ought to run along the old 
railw ay track between the fiist and scoond members’ houses, and then 
beyond. This road would make the main or tho grand avenue for tho 
University. It will be, as it is already, a road with considerable traffic 
from the town to the villages north of Babupara. 

(11/ A road ought to be made through the college compound, south of the college 
tank, running from a point north of tbe Public Works Department offices 
to the south-east gate-house of the old Secretariat, and the present road 
which runs south of the oompotmd ought to be closed. 1 This change- 
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would give two or throe excellent building sites for a hostel or for extend¬ 
ing the present Museum. 

(C) Some minor road alterations would also be profitably made without great 
expense. 

The following principles ought to be observed in planning the University at 
Dacca :— 

(1) Those buildings which are to be used for lecturing and other academical work 
ought to he within easy walking distance from each other. There should 
be not more than five minutes’ distance from ono extreme to the other. Tkis - 
can be arraneed for at Dacca. 

f 2) The buildings, w it.h their compounds, ought to be well arranged for the purpose 
to which they are applied, and not sacrificed to geometrical ornamenta¬ 
tion ; especially so as to the compounds and the roads. 

(3) The amount of land to be kept as a garden, with mown lawns, flower beds, 
and shrubs ought to be relatively small. Badly kept, they are intoler¬ 
able eyesores, and to keep large areas in order costs a groat deal. 

f4) Buildings used for residence and for teaching ought to be kept apart. To 
use the Secretariat and Press buildings for hostels or residential quar¬ 
ters, and, at the same timo, for lecture-rooms and class-rooms, is an 
extremely bad arrangement. 

(6) In planning students’ residences the following should bo kept in mind :— 

(а) The hostel should be built for 1<K) students, with a reasonably largo house, 

for a married member of the staff (in the Provincial Service), who acts as 
superintendent, to livo in. Also quarters for a junior lecturer (unmarried) 
should be provided. 

(б) The buildings with accommodation ought to make it possible for 

students to live a little above the ordinary prevailing standard which 
obtains in their class ; but buildings and accommodation much above 
this standard are not desirable, neither on account of cost, nor on 
account of their disappointing effect in after life. 

(c) Each hostel ought to have near at hand play-fields, tennis, and badminton 

courts. These can, in most cases, be arranged within the same com¬ 
pound. 

(d) Each hostel ought to have its common-room and sick room. 

(e) It ought to be possible to ‘gate’ the hostel. 

(6) As regards the realignment of roads the following ought to be kept in view :— 

(а) The present roads, with the avenues, ought to be disturbed as little as 

possible. 

(б) Communication with the teaching centre (Secretariat, etc.) and the hostel 

ought to be good. • 

(e) Communication from Dacca town to the University area ought to be 
improved. 

{d) Granges of direction in roads, to save cost of future upkeep of roads and to 
give compact sites for hostels, ought to he made.' 

ft) The area south-west of the railway, whioh in the Dacca University report is 
assigned to playing-fields, ought to be utilised, as suggested by Professor 
Geddes in his report on town-planning in Dacca, for further building pur- 
poses. There is felt in Dacca the want of good residential building sites and, 
if a large University does eventually arise, the need will be much greater. 
Extensive playing-fields are not needed at such great distances from stu¬ 
dents’ residential quarters. This land is now partly laid out for building sites 
and can be made into an excellent residential part of the town where members 
of tie staff, and even families which come with students to Dacca, can find 
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houses. This land should be loased to individuals on condition that the houses 
erected are up to a certain standard, and the revenue so obtained can be ear¬ 
marked for the University. 

( j ) The area in the new Government House compound, and to the east of the house, 
taking in the long curved tank and extending from the gate-house to the nursery 
at the north end, would form an excellent site fpr the proposed women’s col¬ 
lege. It will be near the teaching centres and it can be made secluded. Men’s 
hostels need no largo grounds, but the women’s college ought to have ample, 
garden and playgrounds. A little alteration in the roads between the Dacca 
College and Government House would bo advantageous by removing the 
awkward corner in front of the gates. 

(1) I think somo attempt ought to bo made to dovolope the School of Medicine at 
the Mitford Hospital into a Medical College of the University. A site might 
be reserved for the purpose at HH in the map which is appended. A site 
for a hospital might also be found either on Abdul Gam Road or in Amlapara. 







QUESTION 5. 

(t) What, in your view, ahouM be the relation between the Unhreraiiy and collate* 
situated 

(a) in the University town ; and 

\b) in other centres of population in the presidency P 
(li) Bow would yon propose to ensure that every institution at which students are per¬ 
mitted to follow the coarse tor a university degree is adequately staffed, and 
adequately equipped P 

(Hi) To what extent do yon consider it possible to grant to ooUeges some degree oi free¬ 
dom in the design of their courses and, under proper safeguards, in the conduct 
of the examinations of their students for university degrees P 
(lv) Should it be found practicable so to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta 
as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, how would you 
propose to deal with colleges not incorporated in that university P Would you 
favour:— 

(a) the creation of a new controlling body to regnlate the studies and examinations 

of such colleges ; or 

(b) the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system ; or , 

(c) the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the University and such 

colleges, which should allow some autonomy to the latter P 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Rhabiruddin. 

(i) I think colleges situated. 

(a) in a university town should be incorporated in the University, 

(b) in other centres of population in the presidency should be federal institutions. 

(ii) I believe that by laying down definite conditions of affiliation and by periodical 

inspection by university inspectors it will be possible to ensure that every 
institution at which students are permitted to follow the course of a university 
degree is adequately staffed and equipped. 

{iii) Colleges may bo given some degree of freedom in the design of their courses 
within the limit of a certain examination requirement in respect of both quality 
and quantity, but I do not think it would be advisable to grant them any free¬ 
dom in the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 

(iv) If it be found practicable to create a powerful oentralised teaching university 
in Calcutta all the colleges in the city should be incorporated in that university, 
but, as regards tho colleges not situated in Calcutta, I would maintain, as far as 
possible, the existing system, with a distinction between the degrees of interns 
and externs. 


Atter, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 


(i) The relation between the University and eaoh of the affiliated colleges should, in 
the abstract, be the same, wherever the latter may be situated and this was, in 
foot, the ease so long as the University was only an examining body, but the 
attempts of the University to convert itself into a teaching university by the 
institution of university professorships, university lectureships, inter-oollegiate 
lectures, and the institution of a university library have necessarily tended to 
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bring about a oloser relation between the University and the colleges situated in 
the metropolis. Arrangements are often made for the repetition of university 
lectures in other centres also, but they cannot neutralise all the advantages 
enjoyed by the colleges in the University town. 

The University arranges for periodical inspection of the colleges in the muf ssal 
and thus tries to secure an approximation on the part of all the colleges to the 
same external standard in point of equipment, etc. Nearly all the first-grade 
colleges are represented on the senate of the University. Some amount of differ¬ 
ence between the relations of the University to the metropolitan colleges and its 
relations to those in the mufassal is unavoidable. 

(ii) By periodical inspection. 

(iii) Under existing circumstances, colleges can bo given freedom only in regard to 

the text-books employed, or the methods followed, in teaching the syllabus 
prescribed. It is not practicable to allow each college to conduct its own examin¬ 
ations for university degrees. 

(iv) In my opinion, the proper line of advance is the strengthening of the position 

of the existing colleges in the matter of staff and equipment, the provision of 
a high standard of instruction in* he Presidency College in every branoh of 
knowledge other than professional, so that it may uphold its character of a model 
institution, and the provision of a separate university college (or by whatevor 
other name tho institution may be called) for the encouragement of post¬ 
graduate study and research in all important subjects. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

(i) The oolleges situated in the University town should, in my opinion, work in con¬ 

junction with the University. Whereas thoBe situated at other places should 
be affiliated to the University, and should be subject to the control of the 
University. 

(ii) The University should lay down very definitely the staff each college should have 

ard the minimum qualification each teacher should possess. 1 think, for the 
sake of efficiency, the University should also lay down the minimum salary 
which teachers possessing the prescribed qualifications should get. 

(in) I would not give them any freedom in this matter at all. 

(iv) I think there should be a board of examination which should conduct the different 
university examinations. This board should be entirely independent of the 
University. 


Ali, Saitad Mtxhsin. 

(i) (a) The oolleges in the University town should follow the regulations of the Univer¬ 
sity in thoTnatter of the courses of study and teaching. The University 
should have nothing to do with the general management of the colleges, viz., 
the appointment and dismissal of professors and teachers, the collection and 
disbursement of funds. It would, however, be much better if the University 
were the owner of all the oolleges situated in the University town and, in this 
case every college should have a managing committee formed by, and res¬ 
ponsible to, the University. 

(b) The colleges in the mufassd should not be affiliated to the residential univer- — 
sity. They should be affiliated to a university of the existing system which 
should continue in Calcutta. 

<ii) By creating a university inspecting agency for the inspection and supervision 
of oolleges, and by the withdrawal of recognition in the case of violation of rules. 
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(iii) At present, the granting of any independence regarding the framing of the curri¬ 

culum and the conduct of examinations for the university degrees will not be 
desirable. 

(iv) (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes; satw as regards the constitution of the senate, whioh should be formed 
on communal basis as far as practicable. 

(c) No. 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalee, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

{>) The relation should be that of general supervisor and examiner, indicating the ‘ 
course to be followed and setting up a standard for the teaching staff. Such 
colleges as can fulfi the requirements should be allowed to carry on their work, but 
for the highest degrees, such as tho e of M.A. and M.Sc., arrangements might be 
made for the students of various coliog >s in Calcutta to attend lectures given 
by experts and specialists in different subjects. 


Allen, H. J. 

<i) Tho relation should be one of guidance and supervision and, if necessary, of punish¬ 
ment, and should be tho same for all oolleges, whether situated in the University 
town or elsewhere. I deprecate the idea of frequent interference or great central¬ 
isation. The Act of 1904 enables the University by a somewhat oumbrous 
process to control (or. more accurately, to influence by an expression of 
opinion) the birth of a ootlege and to supervise its career ; it does not, however, 
give it power to punish, short of disaffiliation. This is too terrific a penalty to 
bo employed, even were the ceremonial less elaborate and tedious than it is. 
lake the Commons’ right to withhold supplies, it is a sword that must rust in the 
scabbard. What is wanted is the power of bringing an easier, and a 
lighter, pressure to bear upon .a recalcitrant college. 

Another point in which the Act of 1904 is inadequate is that there is no provision 
for automatic disaffiliation by lapse. Once affiliated, a college must apparently 
remain a member—oven if only a ghostly member—of the University till formal 
disaffiliation. It could cease for years to teach cert in subjects or to prepare stu¬ 
dents for examination and then at its pleasure exercise its original rights. 

(ii) By calling for reports and by periodio inspection the syndicate is able to do some¬ 

thing—indeed a good deal. Had the syndicate also power to inflict penalties 
short of disaffiliation its influence would be more rapid in results. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible at present to allow colleges freedom such as is here 

suggested. They would be exposed to tremendous pressure. In Madras the 
University at first left to principals freedom of matrioulating candidates with 
sohool-leaving certificates. The result was most disastrous and the University 
has practioally taken away the right. Though we have not quite gone back 
to tbe matriculation examination we are not far off it. The university course 
contains a Beries of looks and ooutrol of tbe lock-gates- must be retained by the 
University—otherwise the water will bank up with dangerous pressure in the 
last reaches. It must be remembered that the western view—that hopeless 
candidates should be stopped at the beginning of the course—does not reoom end 
itself in this country, where every stage passed has an economio value. In the 
Jong run, no doubt, a college or a university that lets down its standard will pay 
the penalty, but tbe run is a long one and in the interval it will be receiving— 
not paying—a goodly harvest of fees and popularity. Is it fair to add to the 
crimes committed in the name of “ liberty ” this strain upon the eyesight ? 
Principals have surely a claim upon the University to be protected against 
even themselves. 
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Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) Some of the teachers of the colleges in the University town might act as uni¬ 

versity professors and lecturers, in addition to their college,work. This would 
be difficult in the case of mufassal colleges. 

(ii) By proper inspection from time to time. 

(iii) It should be possible to do something in theso directions without risk of lower¬ 

ing the value of the degree. Each college could have its own question papers, 
set in each case by two examiners, one of whom would be a member of the college 
staff and the other an outsider, both being appointed by the University. Thus I 
think it would be possible for the same outside examiner to act for all the 
oolleges, though, no doubt, it might be diffionlt to arrange this. I think that, 
at first at any rate, the University should prescribe common courses for all 
colleges for the first two years ; for the last two years considerable latitude should 
be granted, particularly for the honours courses. The ooilege courses for the 
degree examination should be approved by the University, and part of the 
syllabus would, no doubt, be the same for all colleges. 


Abohbold, W. A. J. 

(i) The University ought to consist of the colleges. They make up the University, 
and the idea of its being an outside body only connected with them by way of 
examination and inspection is wrong and will, if accepted, produce a state of 
things much like that which exists at present. The teaohing staff of the colleges 
and of the University are its proper governors and the outside public should 
have hardly any representatives. Every principal of a college, for example, 
ought to be a member of the senate. 

(ii) By means of proper inspection. But the life of the colleges ought to be so much 

the life of the University that should there be anything wrong it ought to be 
at once manifest and he recognised as inconsistent with the conditions of univer¬ 
sity life. 

(iii) Colleges ought to have as much freedom as is possible in regard to teaching and 

the members of their staffs should be the body from whioh the examiners should 
be very largely chosen. They should conduct periodical examinations in the 
colleges and the results of those examinations might well be allowed to have 
weight in the giving of the degree. The main responsibility, however, for the 
degree must rest upon the University as a whole. 

(iv) See my answer to question 4. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(ii) Affiliation, as at present, should be withheld unless every institution is adequately 
staffed and equipped acoording to the requirements of the students of all raeea 
reading in the college. To ensure this, two or more University inspectors belong¬ 
ing to the two chief races should be appointed to report, after inspection of every 
college, whether the institution fulfils all the necessary conditions for affiliation. 

(iii) Freedom to evwy college in the design of its courses of studies and in.the conduct 

of examinations may produce excellent students by competition of each ooilege 
with Others, if only university certificates he not made a t«Bt for entrance into- 
Government service, as at present. But, if any freedom is given, and a university 
certificate remains as a test for service, as at present, it will, undoubtedly 
produce disastrous consequences. 

(iv) (a) I favour the creation of a new controlling body composed of professors uni 

university men of both Hindus and Mussulmans and some outsiders. 
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Banebjea, J. R. 

<i) l,a) and (b) The relation should be the same as regards colleges in the University 
town and colleges in other centres of population m the presidency. Each college 
should be a corporation, with powers of internal management. The University 
should exercise only powers of general supervision to ensure efficiency of educa¬ 
tion. 

fii) By regular, periodical inspection and selection of competent men for the work of 
inspection. 

^xii) To ensure uniformity of standard, mdividtial colleges should not be left free to 
conduct examinations of their students for university degrees. They may be 
allowed some freedom to design courses of study on the understanding that the 
courses and syllabuses prescribed by the University should be followed, but that, at 
the same time, they should be at liberty to impart instruction outside the courses 
and syllabuses as supplementary and additional instruction. 

(iv) The maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system, for it ha3 operated 
well so far, in my opinion 


Banerjea, Dr. Pbamathanath. 


(i) So far as administrative control is concerned the relation between the Univers¬ 
ity and the colleges situated m the Uim ersity town Bhould be the same as that 
between it and the colleges situated outside the town. But, of course, stu¬ 
dents of Calcutta colleges would, naturally, have a greater share in the corporate 
life of the University than mufassal students, and would enjoy the advantages 
offered by it in tho shape of lectures and equipment to s much greater extent 
than the latter. 

fn) Tho University should possess the power of general control and supervision over 
all institutions affiliated to it There Bhould be a regular system of inspection 
of those institutions. The power of disaffiliation which is vested in the 
University would ensure conformity to the standard laid dow n by it. 

fui) Under existing circumstances, 1 do not consider it desirable to grant to colleges 
any great degree of freedom in the design of then courses or in the conduot of their 
examinations. But this may be possible when a considerable improvement 
is effected in the equipment of colleges and they are able to secure the services 
of a fairly large number of men of first-rate ability. 

fry) In such a ease, the colleges not incorporated m the University may be given the 
position of external colleges and be permitted to send candidates to appear at its 
external examinations. But, in my opinion, the University ought not to compete 
with the colleges by undertaking teaching work for any standard below the M.A. 
and the M So Of course, it must continue its teaching arrangements for advanced 
students, and for this there already exists the requisite machinery m the shape of 
the tw o post graduate councils. The system of extension lectures, recently 
started, should also be developed, and special oourses of lectures may be organ¬ 
ised for fooeo who wish to acquire knowledge in a particular subject but do not 
desire to sit for any of the University examinations. 


Banerjbe, GAURANGANATH. 

What we have to do now is to find a way of organising all the scattered foroes at present 
employed in Calcutta, for the higher purposes of education, leaving to each of them the 
full use of its energies, untrammelled by external oontrol, but joining to each of them the 
force of all foe rest in labour toward* many of its aims. This organisation would tears 
foe work of the present Calcutta. University untouohed. All foe world would still find 
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in the University of Calcutta an examin ing body that would test the knowledge obtained, 
no matter where or how, and that would give certain degrees to those able to pass suc¬ 
cessfully through certain strict and well-planned courses of examination. But let us not 
confound degrees obtained in this way with degrees obtained through a long course of 
well-arranged university training. I would propose, then, to leave the whole present 
work of the senate of the Caloutta University untouched and to add to the University 
its missing half. This new part of the University should have a central body—>a univers¬ 
ity chamber—which should be strictly representative- Every place of advanoed educa¬ 
tion in or near Calcutta, in which students after the. age of s xteen devote their whole time 
in successive years to serious preparation for the work of life, should Bend in proportion to 
its extent one or more representatives to this chamber, of which the faculties should at 
least be eight; namely, of nrts and of science, as each enters into the general course of 
intellectual training ; and added to those a distinct faculty to each of the great practical 
applications of them to the work of life. This would give us faculties of law, medicine, 
engineering, education, music, and, I should add, commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
Each representative should be appointed only for three years, but there should be no 
restriction upon reappointments. Jn this way, the teaching half of the University of 
Calcutta—the highest interests, inree*. of advanced education in Calcutta—would be 
placed under the management of a large and influential representative chamber, working 
in full assembly by faculties, by committees, and by boards of studies, according to the 
nature of its business. This new controlling body, the University chamber, would then 
•upsrvise, see that every institution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed and adequately equipped, and that 
some degree of freedom is given in the design of their courses and, under proper safeguards, 
in the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

(i) (a) and (6). The relation between the University and its affiliated colleges 
should, in my opinion, be the same whether the colleges are situated in the 
University town or in other oentares of population, as any difference in their 
relation to the University may givo rise to inequality in their advantages and 
disadvantages. 

There is, however, one difference between the relation of the University with colleges 
in the University town and with other colleges, which have recently been created 
by the new scheme of post-graduate teaching, under which the privilege of 
affiliation in post-graduate teaching has been withdrawn from all Calcutta 
colleges, and such teaching has been centralised in the University, while 
colleges outside Caloutta still retain that privilege. This scheme which some 
of ns opposed has been sought to he justified on the ground of necessity, it 
being deemed neoessary for the efficiency of work and economy of agency that all 
post-graduate teaching in Calcutta should be Undertaken by the University, 
and it being deemed, at the same time, obviously necessary that colleges outside 
Calcutta should, for the convenience of students outside Calcutta, oontinuo to 
conduct such teaching. This will, no doubt, place colleges outside Calcutta in 
regard to post-graduate teaching at a disadvantage compared with the University 
post-graduate teaching department, which will be conducted, as well as controlled, 
by the University. To reduce the inequality of relation with the University 
within the narrowest limits the conduct of this department-has been placed 
in the hands of two councils, one in arts and one in scienoe, and not directly 
in the hands of the syndicate and senate, which are the controlling authorities 
for all post-graduate teaching in and outside Calcutta. But the vice-chancellor 
and members of the syndicate are not excluded (as they ought, in toy opinion 
to be) from the counoils of post-graduate teaching. Unless they are so ex¬ 
cluded it would not be easy to convince all parties concerned that the vice- 
chancellor and the syndicate as the executive authorities of the University will 
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be able to do even-handed justice to the University poet-graduate teaching 
college and colleges outside Calcutta in matters relating tit pd#-gjaduate 
teaching. 

(ii) The existing system of inspection by the University inspector of colleges in as¬ 

sociation with one or two members of the senate will, I think, ensure that affiliated 
colleges are adequately staffed and adequately equipped if the system is regularly 
worked- 

(iii) I do not oonsider it possible, nor would it be desirable even if it were possible, 

to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of the courses of study 
or the oonduct of examinations forffiegrees. The grant of such freedom will de¬ 
stroy uniformity of standard, introduce play of personal predilections which may 
degenerate into personal caprice, give rise to needleSB complications and neoue- 
sary conflict with university authorities, and weaken public confidence in the 
value of university training and university degrees. 

But I do not consider the grant of any such freedom needed in the interests of 
education, much as it may be desired by our natural instinct to be free from 
control- ft is tho leading professors of important colleges who chiefly compose 
the boards of studies, the syndicate, and the faculties by which the courses 
of study and schemes of examination are designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom of them all need not be unsettled in its working by the 
individual will of any. 

(iv) I do not consider it desirable to have any larger or more •powerful (as distin¬ 

guished from more efficient) centralised teaching university in Calcutta than what 
haa been in effect created by the recent post-graduate teaching scheme. Any larger 
centralised agency may be mechanically more powerful, but will not be intellect¬ 
ually more efficient, because a very large organisation must necessarily have to 
substitute mechanical rules for personal supervision to a large extent. 

(a) Nor would I favour the creation of any new controlling agency, which would 

give rise to complication. 

(b) But I would favour the maintenance of the existing system, with the recent 

modification introduced by the post-graduate teaching scheme, subject to 
tho qualification indicated in my answer to (i) supra, that the vice-chan¬ 
cellor and in inhere of the syndicate should not be on the councils of post¬ 
graduate teaching. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

(i) (a) for M.A. teaching a centralised university college, maintaining at a high 
cost a well-qualified staff in sufficient numbers and well-equipped libra¬ 
ries, laboratories, and museums, and making adequate provision for students 
residence amidst healthy surroundings and in a truly academic atmosphere 
under proper guidance and in close touch with their professors, appears 
to be the ideal for the future. 

This system may be adopted in a modified form even for B. A. honours teaching, 
for which the present standard is insufficient and low. Inter-oollegiate co¬ 
operation and help, wherever available, should be largely provided for, 
and, well-conducted colleges should be given the fullest opportunity of 
participating in the work of higher training. 

(hi Greater opportunities should be given to, not only heads o! mufassal colleges, 
* hut to senior members of the staff to oome into closer touch with the work of 
the senate. These c olleges are not at present adequately rep; esented on the 
senate. Their professors should have a voice on the text-book committee* 
and on the boards of higher studies and examinations. From time to time 
they should he allowed te represent in writing tbeir views, suggest improve¬ 
ments, and generally give the Universitv the benefit of their mufasgal ex¬ 
perience- 
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(li) Confidence in the governing bodies should be the ruling idea. Periodioal tnipeo- 
tion by qualified men appo nted by the University may oontinue a# now 
^ provided the inspection system is made less mechanical than it actually is. 
The University inspection ought to be more of a reality than what it is and the 
work should be entrusted to men of the highest qualifications calculated to 
inspire confidence in, and evoke respect for, their views, opinions, and suggestions. 
The University will, as now, exercise ite discretion n granting or continuing 
affiliation according to the standard maintained by the colleges. 

(iii) This privilege should most cautiously be extended, if at all. On principle, it is 

highly desirable to grant some degree of freedom in the matters contemplated, 
but the danger of a departure from the uniform and high standard aimed at by 
the University cannot be ignored without chances of disastrous oopsequenoee. 

Examinations should oontinue for some time yet to be oonduoted by the Cnivers' 
ity, with the help of all the colleges. 

(iv) (a) No; unless the new body is created out of the very men connected 

with the University and invested with delegated power simply with a view 
to relieve the University of a part of its work which, with advantage, may be 
assigned to a seleot body of its expert members. 

(6) Yes; with slight modifications, where and when necessary. 

(c) No ; however highly desirable in the abstract, autonomy cannot for some 
years to come be granted to such colleges. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) (a) and (6) So long as the Calcutta University be not modified all colleges should 

be adequately represented both in the senate and the syndicate. At present, 
mufassal colleges are very poorly represented. Each college, whether in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, should have at least two representatives in the Bonate, the principal 
being ex officio, and one elected by the staff. 

(ii) There should be a standing committee of the syndicate or senate to whom the 

colleges and the inspector of colleges would report on the staff and equipment 
periodically At present, there is no definite policy of the University in this 
respect. One college may get affiliation, with one or two teachers in a particular 
subject in both pass and honours standards, whereas the University will insist 
upon three men for pass affiliation alone in that subject for another college. 
In one college the University will allow one member of the staff to each two 
subjeote, whereas in another institution this will be considered a grave defect. 
*The number of oollege inBpootOTs should be increased bo that each college 
may be inspected at least twioe in the year. 

(iii) In the present condition of the colleges I would not consider it desirable to grant 

any further degree of freedom. The syllabus should be wide enough, and the 
teachers should have sufficient freedom ia dealing with their subjeots, and they 
should take part in the framing of questions and in examining the answer 
books. At present, a teacher of the B. A. or B.Sc. olasses, both pass and 
honours, is debarred from taking part in setting questions. 

(iv) The colleges not incorporated in the proposed teaching university of Calcutta 

should form another federal university, regulated by its own controlling body, 

(а) Yes; in the new controlling body each college should be adequately represented. 

(б) No. 

(c) The teaching and the federal universities may be under two decentralised 
departments of one controlling body. This will have the advantage of the 
advice of the specialists in the teaching university in the boards of studies 
of a federal university, I am afraid a federal > Diversity will not have men 
of the type that will be available in a teaching university. 
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Banerjee, Mcbai.v Dhab. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town should be managed by the University. 

(6) The oolleges in other centres of population Bhould manage their own affair^ 
subject to the control of the University. 

(ii) The colleges should he regularly visited by U niversity inspectors. 

jiii) By allowing tbe choice of several alternative courses of study and alternative 
text-books in the same examinations. 

(iv) (o) I should propose the creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies 
and examinations, in which all the colleges should be represented. 

(6) No. 

(e) No. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(а) There should be olose touch between the University and the colleges in the 

University town. In fact, tbe colleges should constitute the University in a 
more real sense. The teaching staff should have an effective voice in the 
government of the University and the professors of colleges, whenever possi¬ 
ble, should be asked to take a larger share in the teaching that the University 
itself has to undertake. The residential system should be given large scope, 
os far as practicable, and the inter-collegiate relation made more real and 
effective. Inter-collegiate lectures and games may be more fully developed 
Ample provision should be made for studentB of different colleges for meeting 
and mixing freely with the professors of colleges and of the University. Tbo 
University library may be opened to professors and students under proper 
safeguards, and principals of oolleges may be made er-officio fellows. To be 
brief, tbe teaching and residential system should be developed as largely as 
possible. 

(б) In other centres of population the present relation, as defined in tbe Uni¬ 

versity regulations, may be maintained. 

(ii) In my opinion, the senior professor of each subject should be a man of high character 
and first-rate ability. Such a man may bo available from the teaching staff 
of the different colleges, as well as from the University. The junior staff of 
colleges may be recruited from the M.A. or JVf.Sc. graduates of the University, 
preferably tboso that have done some independent investigation. There w31 be 
available in a short time men in the University answering to the description 
given above, but the difficulty lies in their retention. Better prospects elsewhere 
or in other departments of service may draw them away. To guard against this 
evil, provision should be made for adequate remuneration. To safeguard the inter¬ 
ests of a college in case a professor leaves his college in the middle of a session, 
especially when a suitable substitute is not easily available, I should like to suggest 
the establishment of a University > ppointments board, for supplying information 
regarding a likely candidate, whenever a vacancy may arise in a college. That 
the interests of the different colleges may be best served on the board it should con¬ 
sult the different colleges in regard to tbe selection of men for inclusion in the list 
of candidates for appointments. It may, in time, become a medium between the 
colleges and Government or other bodies so far as rearuitment for service goes 
At present, tbe VDiversity exercises a certain amount of check by oausing oolleges 
to be periodically inspected by University inspectors and requiring them to 
report a case of a change in the teaching staff and specify the qualifications oi 
any member of the staff newly appointed. This cheok is salubrious and may¬ 
be retained. 

fiii) To grant to colleges some degree of freedom in the design of their courses and 
under proper safeguards, in the conduct of the examinations of their student# 
for university degrees, would, in some, cases make colleges higher than the 
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University and afford soope for a larger diversity of standards. So far as the 
same university goes, and so far as it relates to the same university degrees, 1 
think that a uniformity of standard should be maintained everywhere. 
Freedom may be desirable in the direction of specialisation. All colleges may 
not specialise in a variety of -subjects, but it is possible for them to specialise in 
a particular branch of study, and it must be left to them to decide the line oi 
specialisation. ' 

As regards freedom in the conduct of examinations, it may be allowed, of oourse 
under proper safeguards, at the B.Sc. practical examinations only. The note¬ 
books which students keep as records of their laboratory work may be 
valued according to the standard of work they show and taken account oi in 
the determination of the results of the practical examination. The practical 
examination, as it now obtains, may introduce conditions under which even the 
best laboratory workers may sometimes halt. To give them sufficient protection 
against any unforeseen accident a value not exceeding 60 per cent of the marks 
should be attached to the laboratory work that they have gone through during 
their two years’ study at colleges. 

(iv) (o) Supposing that it is practicable to create a powerful centruli ied teaching 
university in Calcutta, I should like to favonr the third alternative (e),— 
the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the University and 
the colleges not incorporated in that University, which would allow some 
autonomy to the latter. By virtue of incorporation in the University the 
Calcutta colleges will be in a somewhat favourable condition and will, in 
consequence, enjoy a larger share of reputation as compared with the un¬ 
incorporated colleges. Tho latter should, therefore, possess some sort of 
redeeming feature in the shape of a greater freedom so that they may some¬ 
what devefope in their own way and add to their importance. Such colleges, 
while enjoying the privilege of being admitted to the degree examinations 
of the University, may be empowered to grant diplomas of their own in 
special branches of learning. 

Should, however, the autonomy not refer to what I have stated above, but to 
such matters as the conferring of degrees, I fear the result will be disastrous, 
I should then certainly be in favour of the second alternative— viz. (6). 


Banebjee, Sudhansukumab. 

(i) TBe relation should be the following:— 

(A) The University should be the controlling body of the colleges Bitualed in the 

University town and in other centres of population in the presidency pro¬ 
vided the constitution of the University be so arranged that the college* in 
the university town and other centres of population in the presidency are 
adequately represented in it. 

(B) The University should be the carrier of all progressive ideas to its constituent 

institutions, both in Calcutta and elsewhere. 

(C) The University should, in general, conduct the examination of the students of 

the different institutions. 

(ii) To ensure that an institution has been adequately staffed reasonable emolu¬ 

ments should be given to the professorial staff so as to attract men of the best 
ability, mi dthe teaching staff should bear a definite proportion to the number of 
students admitted into the institution. As regards the library and laboratory 
equipment of an institution a minimum standard should be determined by the 
University and every Institution must satisfy this condition. (This method 
actually obtains in the Calcutta University.) Whenever funds are forthcoming 
an institution should always endeavour to improve its equipment. 
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(iii) The University should determine a course m each subject prescribed for it* 

examination (as in the existing system), which should be regarded as the- 
minimum standard. The colleges should design tLfeir courses of instruction in. 
their own way so as to conform to the requisite standard, and may go beyond 
it if they so desire. 

In order to maintain a uniformity of standard and strict discipline in the conduct of 
examinations, the setting of question paperB and the examination of the answer 
papers should be left entirely in the hands of the University (as in the existing 
system). The colleges may bold, if necessary, a preliminary examination (which 
may, or may not, be strictly m accordance with the standard laid down by the 
University) in order to test the fitness of their candidates for the University 
examinations, for the award of,special college certificates of merit, medals 
prizes, etc. 

(iv) To adopt entirely the systeqi existing in lh- Cambridge and Oxford Universities 

and to create a powerful centralised leaching university at Calcutta would not at 
all suit the present educational needs of Bengal. The system existing in the 
London University and the maintenance of the existing system at Calcutta 
should be followed with rigorous adherence. It may be remarked here that the 
new post-graduate scheme (recently introduced) is a salutary departure from the 
old system, as it has already helped the University to convert itself into a central¬ 
ised teaching body so far as post-graduate teaching is concerned. There 
is every possibility that this centralised body will very soon compare favourably 
with any other similar body both in Europe and America by its outturn of 
original investigations and advanced lecture work. 


Baneejee, Ufendra Nath. 

There has already been a good deal of discussion of the status of a university. For 
tho good of its alumni it is admitted on all bands that its independence is not to be 
affected by any means, or on any account, the more so as it has been working in- 
dependency to the best advantage of the country and the highest advancement of the 
nation ever since its foundation. It ought, however, to be a teaching and not simply 
an examining University. It must, therefore, have sufficient control over schools and 
colleges. As the appeals of teachers in eases of necessity are sometimes hardly attended 
to it is desirable to permit them to represent their cases through the school com¬ 
mittees and the Director of Public Instruction to the University as the highest authority; 
in all cases, tfapir appeals to the University should be final. 

The funds of the school should be sufficient for its maintenance; the library and 
fie laboratory should be well-equipped; accommodation for students spacious; quarters 
well-ventilated; sporting grounds open and extensive; and sanitary arrangements satis¬ 
factory. The authorities should try their best to satisfy these conditions as far as 
practicable. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

(i) Recently, the University has taken over the post-graduate coursee in the city 
under its direct control and has just been trying to become a teaching body, in 
addition to its original function of bolding examinations. I think all 
Government colleges m the province should come under the direct control of the 
Universitv and should be te’med university colleges. This would, if given effect 
to, help the University to provide teaching to some extent at all the stages. The 
relation of these colleges with the universities will be quite different from other 
colleges which are only affiliated to a university. On this principle, there would 
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be two classes of colleges in the University, one directly controlled by the Uni 
versify and really forming part and parcel of it, and others affiliated to the 
University which should be allowed to remain outside the direot oontrol of the 
same. Thus, there would be university colleges and affiliated colleges all over 
the province, irrespective of their location in the University town or not. Besides 
this I would impress the desirability of a more frequent inspection of colleges 
affiliated to the University in the town and outside it, I am not in favour of the 
University absorbing- all colleges in the University town and becoming a compact 
body for the town only, with other systems of control outside the town area. 

The central University should also take greater interest in the control of the teach 
ing of the graduate oourses Thus, the central University should be concerned 
specially with the examinations of the B A , B Sc , M A , and M Sc standards 
of the province and should devote its mam attention to this business. The 
central University should delegate the power ot holding examinations and the 
teaching of the prescribed courses for 1 he mitrioulat ion and intermediate stages 
to divisional sections under certain conditions The divisional boards or univers¬ 
ities as these sections may be styled, should have jurisdiction of a local nature. 
This principle would give autonomy to the divisional universities on specific lines 
The heads of uiuvernty colleges and experts m particular subjects should form 
the executive oammittee of the divisional university, which should thus 
enjoy a large degree of autonomy 

If this is carried out the congregation of students from different parts of the pro 
vince to the central University town for education and examination will bo pre¬ 
vented to a certain extent It would, moreover, load much to the imjirovement 
of the educational conties of the division 

(«) The condition contemplated in this part of the question may be attained by a more 
rigorous enforcement of the regulations on the subject and a more thorough 
inspection of colleges at intervals, at least three limes a year A rule for the 
maximum number of working hours of lecturers and tliesr minimum pay, ae well 
as the maximum number of students to be attached to a lecturer, is essential 
Xni) As regard! the holding of, and the setting up of standards for, examinations, I think 
the freedom enjoyed m this direction by the colleges w sufficient, and I would 

• only suggest that periodical examinations be more frequent,, at least twice a 
session. I am opposed to college authorities being given a free hand in the 
selection of text-books outside the University syllabus 

Iiv) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible of the existing s} stem. 


Banekji, The Hon’ble Justice Six P Ram ad a Char ax. 

The relations between the University and all affiliated institutions, whether situated 
in the University town or elsewhere, should bo the same They should be subject to the 
oontrol of the University and all of them should equally comply with the regulations 
of the University It should be ascertained by periodical inspections whether these lngts 
tutions are adequately staffed and equipped There should be, as now, a oompetent 
board of inspectors and, after cone <h ring their reports, the University should determine 
what defects exist xtt each institution and point out the mode in which they should be 
remedied If the oolleges do Dot comply with the requirements of the University they 
may be disaffiliated—w holly or partially, as the case may be This is the method pursued 
W the University of Allahabad and it has ensured a good deal of efficiency. r 

Unless we can have teaching universities at different centres it would be impracti¬ 
cable to grant autonomy to individual colleges established at different places. There 
should be uniformity of teaching and the same courses of studies must be pursued in each 
affiliated college The best method of improving the present system is to establish 
email teaching universities and to abolish independent oolleges 
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Banerji, Umacharan. 

1 

(i) (a) and (b) The relation between the University and the colleges shonld be more 
intimate ; at least one representative of every second-grade college and at least two- 
representatives of every first grade college should be on the senate of the- 
University. 

(ii) Every college where the students are permitted to follow the course for a univer¬ 

sity degree should be adequately staffed and adequately equipped. There can 
be no difficulty in the matter if the Government, the Municipality, and the 
University provide sufficient funds for the purpose. Such aids are specially needed 
in colleges under private management. 

(iii) Every college preparing students for university degrees should have some degree- 

of freedom in the design of their courses and also in the conduct of the 
examinations of their students. The following general principles may be laid 
down:— 

(A) The courses of study should be mainly selected by the University. 

(B) The courses of study should also be partly selected by the college staff. I pur¬ 

posely refrain from entering into details here. 

(C) A written test in certain subjects must be conducted, as at present, by the Uni¬ 

versity. 

(D) A written test in some other subjects may be jointly conducted by the college 

staff and some examiners deputed by the University. 

(E) An additional oral test may be introduced to be conducted jointly by the college 

staff and some itinerant examiners to be deputed by the University for the 
purpose. 

(iv) 1 consider it quite practical so to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta. 

aa to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city. The colleges 
not incorporated in that University may be controlled by a new university of 
an affiliating type. 


Barrow, J. R. 


The question of the constitution of the University and colleges seems to me to be 
intimately connected with the question of the number of students to be taught. As X 
have already indicated, I consider it impossible with our present resources to equip and. 
staff mufassal collegos in a satisfactory manner if they are to rqmain as large and aa numer¬ 
ous as they are now. I think, however, that if we aimed at quality, rather than' quantity* 
the number of college students would be greatly decreased, and many, if not most, of the 
existing muf assal colleges would be found to be unnecessary. Until comparatively recently,. 
England only supported two universities, both striotly teaching universities, with their 
colleges grouped together. The growth of large oentres of population and the raising of 
the general standard of education have led to the establishment of a number of universities 
in large towns to supply local needs. That, surely, is the right and natural way for uni¬ 
versity education to spread. The newer English universities supply a genuine demand for 
higher education, not a demand for graduate-factories. 

The point that should be emphasised is that the smaller muf assal colleges (and, I believe, 
many of the town colleges too) sure only affiliated to the pass standard in most of the- 
subjects they take. If it is admitted that the schools are ineffective, and that most of the 
work of small colleges oonsists in making up the deficiencies of the schools, it surely follows 
that the first thing to be done is to render the schools more efficient. The number of 
students who would want teaching beyond the school standard, ii that standard were 
reasonably exacting, would probably diminish very greatly. It is noteworthy that many 
of the more oapable boys now matriculate and leave school at sixteen ; and not long ago 
there was an attempt to reduce this minimum age-limit for matriculation. This tendency- 
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to early departure from school is surely not duo to the fact that at s xteel boys have 
learnt all that a good school could teach them. They leave because the schools do not 
“ extend ” them, and because the matriculation examination is so easy that they are then 
able to pass it. The badness of the school teaching and the easiness of the matrioula- 
tiou test aot and react on each other with disastrous effect. Success in the matricula¬ 
tion test does not mean that a boy is fit to cope with the subjects of study which are thon 
put before him. 

It is possible that the idea of spending so many years of life on education, and post¬ 
poning the business of earning a living till well after the age of twe ,ty, would remain 
generally unaffected by the most radical improvement in school teaching. If it were 
found to be so, and the number of oollege students did not dimmish, still nothing but good 
could come of a resolute attempt to improve the schools. We should still be faoed with 
the same difficulty of equipping and staffing numerous colleges with inadequate 
resources, but, obviously, the colleges with better human matenal to work on could do 
far better work. 

I believe, howover, that the numbers would diminish. I should hope to see the mass 
of boys leaving school v ith a good general education, and a real grasp of modern English, 
such as they do not at present acquire. Those who then proceeded to college would be 
prepared to take up, and seriously pursue, some subject to a fairly advanced stage They 
•would, thus, be what we may describe as “ honouis men' 1 , though with the elimination of 
the inferior type the distinction between honours and pass men would vanish. But, if the 
distinction is to be retained, the least that should be insisted upon is that every college 
should be, as a matter of course, affiliated to the honours standard in every subject which 
it proposes to teach; and that the proportion of teachers to students should be such 
that all honours students would be sure of getting real individual help. I think also that 
it would be reasonable to ask for a higher rate of fees from pass students to prevent 
them from cumbering the ground and hindering the work of the better men. 

I should expect to see, then, tho disappearance of such colleges as are mainly doing 
pass work. The colleges that remained would be Bituated at the centres of large masses 
of the literate population. Outside Calcutta, the Dacca College is the most obvious example 
of what I mean. It might bo necessary also to retain, for special reasons, a college here 
and there in an outlying area, for example, Assam, where the literate population cannot 
be described as large. Assuming the creation of a centralised teaching university at 
Calcutta, I should leave the control of these few colleges, which would have to be well- 
staffed, well-equipped, and well-provided with hostels, to tho heads of tho departments 
of public instruction The director (or let us say the Directors of Bengal and Assam, in 
consultation) would appoint a cimmitteo to regulate the studies and examinations of this 
group of outlying oolleges. In time, one would expect to see one colloge after another 
grow and mature and produce other colleges round it; until, on due consideration, the 
Director felt justified in asking that the college or colleges at such and such a centre should 
have their own governing body to regulate the course of studies and examinations, t.e., 
until one college after another developed into a university. 

I should prefer such a system of control by a departmental committee to a continuance 
of the present system of affiliation to a university at Calcutta, because I think that in this 
manner the principals and staffs of the outlying colleges would have a better ebanoe of 
pressing their own views. The governing body of a university at Calcutta would 
probably be immersed in its own business and would, necessarily, be manned entirely 
by residents in Calcutta. Under a system of control by a departmental committee 
geographical conditions would, of course, prevent frequent meetings; but this would not 
be wholly a disadvantage since, presumably, the committee when it did meet would con¬ 
fine itself to matter e of importance; and as all the colleges concerned would be at a distanoe 
from headquarters, no one of them could obtain a monopoly of control. 


Basu, Nahnmohak. 

<iv) I would favour the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system. 
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Basu, P. 

(i) (a) and (6) In both cases tho University should be the controlling body through 
which the colleges would maintain the uniformity of standard. In the present 
system, for example, such uniformity in undergraduate work is essential for the 
proper conduct of the higher and post-graduate studies of the University. 

{ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment of every institution can be ensured by the Uni¬ 
versity :— 

Firstly, by framing sufficiently wide rules to cover all the individual cases of the 
various institutions. If any freedom of teaching be given to colleges these 
rules should be clastic enough to give proper scope to this freedom, at the 
same time safeguarding any possible abuse. Thus, final judgment should lie 
with the University. 

Secondly, bv regular and more frequent inspection by well-constituted bodies, 
under the oontrol and guidance of the University. At present, the Univers¬ 
ity nspector of colleges presumes to do this duty. But this seems to be too 
great for one person. This office may be utilised and suitably expanded for 
the purposo. 

Thirdly, the minimum qualification of the teacher should Be declared by the Uni¬ 
versity, and it should be rigidly enforced in spirit. For example, such rules 
or customs are at present freely evaded by the colleges by giving the names 
of assistants or lecturers to the persons who do not reach the requirements 
of tho inspector. This has a double effect. The University is deceived, and 
the teacher is allowed to remain, although he may bo unfit for the work which 
ho, in reality, apart from tho name, actually performs. Ag ir, the special 
name given to distinguish him from the professors or high-class teachers 
substantially helps the finance of the college by forcing these inferior persons, 
with an inferior appellation, to accept ■> very’ low—sometimes absurdly low— 
salary. The remedy must be effected by the University ; and this body must 
declare the minimum salary to be paid to the instructing staff. This is 
absolutely necessary, sinoe the small pay, in its turn, can attract only a 
mediocre teacher, and in any case it is not infrequent that he seeks other 
means to make up for his small and insufficient Balary, thus wasting the 
time and energy which might otherwise have been available for the cause of 
the students and for independent investigations, 
fiii) It would be calamitous to give to colleges the power of examining their own stu¬ 
dents for university degrees. Uniformity in courses of study is essential 
The University ought to stand for a certain standard. All the universities of tho 
world stand for such, and it should not be otherwise with the Calcutta University 
simply because it happens to cover a wide geographical area. This uniformity 
will be lost at once if the existing colleges possess the power of conferring degrees. 
It is not rare that a college maintains its standard merely because the University 
will not be satisfied with less. Nothing short of the presont rigid control over 
the examinations, in*which tho colleges merely collaborate with the Uni ersity, 
can be said to he proper safeguards against the evils which would be otherwise 
generated. 

liv) A teaching university in Calcutta need not, and should not, be entirely separate 
from the examining body. The past complaint against the Calcutta University 
was that it was merely an examining body, with no teaching functions. The reply 
to (hat legitimate grievance was the institution for teaching on the part of the 
University. No good purpose can be served now by weakening it and having 
two such universities, one for teaching and the other for examination. This 
would practically reduce the teaching university to the position of one of the 
colleges. Or, if the colleges are given independent powers of conferring degrees, 
this would lead to the practical establishment of so many universities. The 
consequenoe would be chaos and an inundation of bogus degrees carrying no 
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training with it. The evils of suoh bogus degrees are illustrated by the not rare 
types of such universities in America,-as well as on the Continent of Europe. 

Moreover, the resources of Caloutta, or even of the whole area covered by the Calcutta 
University, are not abundant enough totievelope successfully two entirely differ¬ 
ent universities at the same centre. Further, being divorced from the Amotion 
of teaching, the examining body would be gubjeot to all the criticisms which wore 
directed against the present University before it undertook its Amotions of teach¬ 
ing. As said in answer to (i) supra, even the post-graduate portion cannot, 
without detriment to the cause of education, be separated from the undergraduate 
study, even if the contemplation be to relegate the latter to the examining 
university. Thus, my answers are as follows:— 

(a) In the negative. 

(b) In the affirmative. 

(c) In the negative; but the colleges should be given some autonomy, without 

undermining the uniformity of the standard of study, by reorg anising the 
senate and the boards of studies of the University, where, the colleges 
cannot be said to be properly represented. The present antagonism of the 
colleges, which exists, in some branches, against the University, can be- 
smoothed away and proper unity of interest attained if this method of incor¬ 
porating the best elements in the colleges a* port oi the controlling agenoiea 
of the University be used in the existing system. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 


The University should exercise careful supervision through its inspecting officers 
over the colleges in regard to their staff and equipment. The colleges should he granted a 
certain degree of freedom in the design of their courses and in the conduot of examinations, 
proper safeguards being provided that the standards arc not lowered or reduced, and no 
abuses occur in connection with examinations. 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should be in the position of an educational republic composed 

of colleges in the University town and in other centres of population in the 
presidency. 

(ii) It is again a question of proper inclusion. Well-staffed and well-equipped colleges 

alone, having regard to the subjects to he taught, should be inoluded. 

(iii) Freedom in the design of their courses should depend upon their equipment. 

Examinations should be on broad linos, encouraging freedom of teaching and 
study. There should be a committee of experts for framing and moderating 
questions and conducting examinations. The number of examinations should 
be reduced. 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek affiliation, should be left 

alone. The University should be a corporate body, dealing with such colleges 
as constitute the republic. Independent colleges may be left to work out their 
own schemes. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should exercise general supervision, allowing freedom of action, 
to the colleges under it as far as it relates to internal management. This course 
is necessary also for stimulating local support with funds ami other ways for the 
cause of higher education. 
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(h) This matter must be left in the hands of the college authorities, subject to the 
guidance and review of the syndicate. ' 

fin) This is neither desirable nor practicable. The courses and examinations of differ¬ 
ent centres will then materially vary and, in that fevent, it will be impossible for 1 
the University to exorcise a proper amount of supervision. 

(iv) Yes, it is practicable. 

The intellectual resources available in Calcutta should bo also made, so far as 
practicable, available for the colleges in the mufaasal. 

We would support the maintenance of the existing system, with improvements on 
the lines suggested hereinbefore. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

<i) An important aspect of the relation between the University and the colleges 
is the representation of the latter on the former. Every affiliated 
Mukorjeo, B. 0. college should be'represented on the senate by the principal 

BhiUicturyo, K. C. and one teacher elected by the staff. There should be a further 

Cbowdhury, B- K. representation of teachers, by subjects, the teachers in each sub- 

chatterjw, ic. B. jeet forming an electorate for thiB purpose, whioh will return one 

Boy, D. N. or more mem bers according to its importance. 

If it is not practicable to establish a oentralised teaching university in Calcutta the 
relation of the present University to the Calcutta oolleges should bo the same as that to 
the colleges outside Calcutta. 

The relations of tho University to oolleges (a) and ( b ) would be so different that it 
would be misleading and altogether inadvisable to have the same 
•an, Hla ■ University dealing with both Bets of colleges. For the ‘ (a) ’ 
colleges the University -would not only be an examining body, but a teaching body, provid¬ 
ing certain lectures whioh might be attended by students of any and all oolleges. It 
would foster oo-operation and a corporate spirit among all the Calcutta oolleges, provide 
common -rooms and reading-rooms for the staff of Buoh, promo to intolleotual intercourse 
among them, and in every way be a real almi mater to the colleges —her children— 
ever devising fresh means of making them all feel a vital connection with her and with 
one another, and this for both present and paBt members of the oollogos. In order to obtain 
this, the University should consist of representatives of each ooUege and of other members 
and officers oo-opted and ohosaa by them. Mombers of tho senate, syndicate, and the 
boards of studies would all be college representatives and suoli other people as the collogo 
representatives elected and co-opted as men and women best fitted to help them to 
advance education in Caloutta ou the broadest lines. 

In other words, tho nucleus of the University would thus be the principals of all existing 
affiliated oolleges, together with certain representatives of their staffs, and these would, by 
election, proceed to obtain tho necessary executive and other bodies required to work the 
University. 

For the ‘ (6) ’ oolleges there should bo either new universities in the larger centres 
with an organisation similar to that outlined above, or one central examining univers¬ 
ity—say a “ University of Bengal,” whioh would deal with not only certain affiliated 
oolleges, but with the private students. There should oertaiuly be some method by whioh 
any man, who through having to earn his living unexpectedly during his earlier manhood, 
is unable to prosecute oi complete his studies at a college, can by private study qualify 
himself for better work than he can get at the outset of his career. 

As certain oeutres of population became large enough fresh universities might be 
created and the University of Bengal would only deal with colleges at small centres 
and with private students. 

By a high educational type of examination it could as easily hold its own among the 
oilier universities, as the London University did. 

vol. n p 
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Bethune College, Calcutta,— conld. 


(ii) The University will demand certain periodical returns from each college as to 
Sea p N *t® staff and equipment and arrange for its inspection by a 

MakeijM, B.o. board of visitors selected from the teachers of other 

BiuSficJiary*, K.O. colleges, there being a reciprocity among colleges in thi* 

Chowdhnry, b.k. respect. On these returns and inspection reports it will 

tjhattojM, k.b. allow or refuse affiliation. It will lay down a certain fixed 

minimum as the condition of affiliation and leaye the 
colleges free if this is satisfied. 

For the ‘ (a) ’ type of university outlined above the University itself would appoint 
#nan. vn». a L a sma ^ k°dy whioh would pay periodical visits (not annual, 
but say triennial) to the constituent colleges. This body 
would report on all they found, buildings, staffs, laboratories, libraries. Thia 
report would be carefully considered and orders passed accordingly as to whether 
any alterations were necessary for continued membership of the University. 

The whole circumstances of any one case should be considered and no hard and 
fast rules framed which might result in the letter of the regulations being enforced 
and the spirit being entirely lost sight of. 

For new colleges a similar, but necessarily larger, body would be appointed, Hie men 
appointed on these bodies should be selected for their power to distinguish 
between the essentials and non-essentials required for good work. 

The principals and other members of the colleges, being on the body that would eon- 
sider the report, could bring forward their views in support of innovations, 
and the genera) spirit of the University should be to onoourage new methods— 
experimental departures from the usual routine with a view to recommending 
to all the successful results of such originality. With the right men in charge 
it should be possible to have a vital unity of general standard among the colleges, 
instead of a dead oonforrwty in details. 

To some extent, the adequacy of the arrangements in the colleges might be left to 
public opinion—when the number of impossible students is reduced by a suitable 
initial or entranco test, when (he number of colleges is adequate to the number 
of students, then those colleges that fall behind the average in any subject will 
find that the students choose other colleges. This iB what happens at Home 
when there is a workable relationship betw een the number of students and the 
number of vacancies in the colleges. 


Son, P. N. 

Maker]ee, B.G. 
Bhatt&ch&rfa, K.C. 
Sen, P.C. 
Cbowdtmry, B.K. 
Chatterjee, K.B. 
Boy, DJf. 


(in) Vide our reply to question 9. 


The granting of a certain freedom to the colleges of the * (a) ’ type would be done as 
Jenaa iOu A l part of the experimental innovations mentioned above; the 
schemes proposed by the colleges would be placed before 
the suitable university body and allowed (or not allowed) to be worked for a 
definite length of time experimentally and then confirmed (or not) according to 
th > decision of the same authority. 

(to) If it is practicable to organise a centralised teaching university in Calcutta its 
^ p N relation to the Calcutta oolleges will differ from its relation 

MuiflrjM, b.g. to those outside Caloutta. It is then desirable that, for 

BhattMhatys, k.c. fixing the oourses of study and conducting the examinations 

chowdhiuy, B k. for Calcutta oolleges, there should be a council like fitet for 

Soy KB ' post-graduate studies, as now established, which may be run 

almost entirely by actual teachers, every Calcutta college 
being represented on it by a certain number of teachers elected by the staff. Hie 
powers of such a council should be clearly defined, and be subject to the control 
of tbe senate in some specified matters only. An outside college in that case 
should be allowed to fix its own oourses of study, subject to the approval of- 
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Betihuno College. Calcutta— contd. —Bkadubi, Jyotibhtohas, Dey, B. B., and Duma, 
Bidhu Bhusan—Bhandarkab, Sir R. Q. 


tile senate) and t )0 conduct its own examinations, with two a TMsm«r sh smy 
subject, one a teacher of the subject in the college end the other aa aatnder 
appointed by the University. 

As stated above for colleges in small mufassal centres, and possibly for certain 
_ types of colleges in Calcutta itself, another entirely separate 

JSQW 2 , body—a ‘ University of Bengal ’—should be instituted. The 

existing system should go entirely, being divided into two, as shown above, 
(c) See my answers to (i) and (it), supra. 


Bhaduei, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bro my Bhuban. 

(i) The relation between the University and its affiliated colleges may be considered 
from two different standpoints—teaohing and administration. 

(A) There may be co-operation in the University town between groups of colleges or 

between individual colleges and the University, by an arrangement of commas 
lectures for the B.A or B.So. students, especially for those who take the 
honours course. This inter-collegiate co-operation may be extended to 
libraries and laboratories in special cases. 

(B) No change is necessary in the existing administrative powers possessed by the 

University over the colleges. If the stall and equipment be insufficient, the 
University has power to disaffiliate a college. Each college has to come up 
to the University for affiliation in each separate subjeet up to the standard of 
the difierent university examinations. 

<ii> The powers thus conferred by the Indian Universities Act of 1804 are ample 
if rigorously enforced. 

(iii) While securing uniformity on the whole, some degree of freedom as regards teach¬ 

ing may be attained by the following arrangement A teachers’ board, or 
teachers’ union, for each subject could be established in Calcutta and, thus, a 
common basis of agreement between the individual teachers serving in the 
various colleges might be arrived at. The University will delegate to these 
bodies the power of drawing up a suitable syllabuB for each branch of learning. 

University examiners in some of the science subjects now set apart a certain percent¬ 
age of marks for record of the practical work done throughout the college 
sessions by each candidate. This system may bo cautiously extended, as fat 
as practicable. A federal examining university may allow to its constituent 
colleges some degree of freedom as regards teaching, but not as regards examin¬ 
ation. 

The rules regarding the compulsory attendance at lectures by post-graduate students 
of the arts and law departments may be relaxed to some extent, as senior 
students should have ample time for home work and quiet thinking. 

(iv) The maintenance of the existing system is, on the whole, desirable ; but the oollegee 

which are situated outside Calcutta, and which are incapable of taking part in 
the corporate life of the University, should be allowed to teach only up to the 
pace standard of the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, the Calcutta colleges only 
being allowed to retain the honours course. The University, at present, has 

_ sole charge of post-graduate instruction in arts, science, and law ; and if the 
above soheme as regards the honours course be adopted, all higher teaching will 
be centralised in Caloutta (cj. London University system). This soheme is 
based on the assumption that Dacca will have a separate university. 


Bhahparhar, Sir B. G. 

Before considering the relations of the University to oollegee situated in centres 
of population other than the University town I will premise that our ideal should 
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Bhasdajbkab, Sir E. Q.—coaid.— Bhattachabjeb, Moklni Mohan. 


be to bare all colleges which are affiliated to a university situated in the University 
town. Instead of having a number of other colleges scattered through the different 
parts of the presidency, there ought to be other universities in other parts of the 
presidency to meet the educational demands in those parts, each of these universities 
having its affiliated colleges situated in the same locality as itself. Before this ideal 
is reached., and in the present state of circumstances, the professors in the colleges 
situated in a university town who have attained eminence in their subjects should 
be called upon to deliver lectures in the University hall, open to all students of the 
colleges in the town. Intercommunication between the students and professors of 
different colleges should be enoouraged and promoted. 

(i) (Jb) My reply is that colleges in the mufassal must necessarily be left without 
this advantage. 

(ii) The University authorities should require college authorities to provide an ade¬ 

quate staff, and should withdraw recognition or affiliation if they do not, or 
axe not able to, do so. This is what is done in connection with the University of 
Bombay. 

(iii) In the existing state of circumstances, I do not think it possible to grant to colleges 

the sort of freedom alluded to in this part of the question. 

(iv) When circumstances render it practicable to create a powerful centralised univers¬ 

ity at Calcutta or (speaking of my province) at Bombay, I would, at the same 
fume, create suoh or similar universities in other parts of the province, one in Poona 
. for instance, for the Deocan, and one at Ahmedabad, for Gujarat. The Carnatic 
College should be brought over to Poona, and the Surat College, soon to be 
organised, and all the existing Kathiawar coiloges, removed to Ahmedabad. 

(o)~I Bhould think the plan I have suggested above to be better than a controlling 
I H body to regulate the studies and examinations of provincial colleges. 

(i) If this cannot be done, the present relations between the provincial oollegoB and 
the University in the presidency town should be maintained, as far as possible, 
as they are at present. 


Bhattaohabjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) It is desirable that the University at Calcutta should be a centralised teaching 

university ; otherwise, the relation betwoon the University and tho colleges would 
remain as it is now. But, if all the educational re3ourcos are to be organised and 
utilised to their full extent, there must be the centralisation of control at the 
University. In that case, the University would arrange for tho teaching not only 
of po3t-graduate students as it is doing now, but also of undergraduate'. 
1 have given an abstract of a scheme of a contralrsod university imparting in¬ 
struction to undergraduates in my answer to question, 2. The colleges at 
Calcutta are at present the property of separate bodies, and the management 
of each college U vested in a separate governing body. The income derived from 
a college goes to its own fund. If there is any surplus after the necessary expanses 
it only serves to swell this fund. But there is no co-operation amongst the 
colleges. All the colleges teach the same subjects, but the funds of none are 
sufficient to equip well-appointed libraries or to appoint teachers of eminenoe or 
a large number of tutors. Under the scheme which I propose the University 
would take up the functions of all the governing bodies of all the Calcutta 
colleges. The funds, too, would be at the disposal of the University. Thfe Uni¬ 
versity would appoint tutors—lecturers of recognised ability—and arrange for the 
specialisation of one or two subjects in each oollege. 

(ii) If tho Calcutta colleges are incorporated in the University then the University 

would have control over them. The teachers would bo appointed by the Uni- 
varsity, the libraries would be equipped by the University and the laboratories 
built according to the plan approved by tho University. But the outride 
colleges can only be inspected by a University inspootor. If they do not 
conform to the standard laid down by the University they may be disaffiliated. 
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(iii) If the Calcutta colleges are incorporated in the University the question of free¬ 

dom in the design of the courses does not arise at all too far as these colleges are 
concerned. It is then the University that frames the courses, and it is the same 
body that makes arrangements for instruction. Instruction may*, of course, he 
given in subjects which are related to the principal subjects, but in which students 
need not be examined. But, even if. the colleges retain their present status some 
freedom may bo given to them in matters of instruction. The Sanskrit College 
enjoys some freedom at present in framing its own syllabus in Sanskrit. 
A similar privilege may be given to all the colleges. And, in that case, the 
colleges would insist upon students of particular subjects receiving instruction on 
some oognato subjects. Students of ancient Indian history may be asked to 
study Sanskrit, and some know ledge of Latin may be made compulsory for honours 
students of English. I don’t think that private colleges ought to be allowed to 
examine students for university degrees. 

(iv) Unfortunately, the arrangement referred to in (i) supra, is possible with regard to 

the Calcutta colleges alone. The colleges of the nmfassal are scattered over a 
laige area and must maintain their present relation with the University at 
Calcutta, until new- universities grow up and absorb them. The University can, at 
present, only inspect their teaching, their libraries and laboratories, and frame 
their courses and regulations for their guidance. The examination would be 
the same fer tho Calcutta students and those of the mufassal. The students of 
Calcutta would have better training and, naturally, they would do better than 
tho mufassal students in their examinations. 

I do not think a new controlling body should be created to regulate tho stndioB and 
examinations of tho colleges outside Calcutta. A new body may prefer a differ¬ 
ent standard of examination and new' courses, possibly lower than thoso of the 
University. In that case, the outside colleges would be looked upon a»s inferior 
to tho Calcutta colleges, and the graduates of those colleges would never be regard¬ 
ed as equal to tho products of tho Calcutta oolleges. The number of colleges 
outside Calcutta is also large and, if a new body is to be created for taking 
charge of them, it must bo as big and as complex as the existing University, 


Bhattacharya, Jogendranath. 

The U liversity should, in all cases, be the controlling agency. It will frame courses 
and conduct examinations for diplomas and degrees, and affiliate, inspect, and disaffiliate 
oolleges under its control. To ensure efficiency, no institution should have more than 
20 students under a single professor. It should beodequately equipped with libraries 
and laboratories. In designing courses of instruction teachers should be largely represent¬ 
ed in the University, for it is only they who actually toach the subject and are competent 
to speak with authority, whether any particular book will be suited to the mental oahbre 
of the taught. A teachers’ conference in the University for the seleotion of text books 
has, therefore, become a necessity. In the same manner, experienced headmasters 
should be largely represented in the conference before selecting text-books for the 
matriculation examinations. 


Bhattacharya, Krishnachandra. 

(i) An important aspect of the relation between the University and the oolleges ia 
representation. Every college should be represented on the Benate by the 
principal and a teacher elected by the staff. There should be a further re¬ 
presentation of teachers by subjeots, all the teachers in a subject forming an 
electorate for this purpose and returning one or more members according to 
its importance. 

If it is possible to organise the Calcutta colleges into a teaching university, as oonteoa- 
plated in (iv), they should be governed by a new body distinct from the senate. 
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like the councils established for post-graduate teaching, it should be run 
almost entirely by aotaal teachers, each college being proportionately represented 
on it. It should select the ooureee of Study and oonduet the examinations. It 
may make the libraries and laboratories of one college available under certain 
conditions to students and teachers of other colleges, and may arrange for inter¬ 
collegiate lectures, sports, and intellectual competitions. 

(S) This wffl be ensured by the conditions of affiliation imposed by the University. 
Every college should furnish returns as to its staff and equipment and be 
periodically inspected by teachers selected by the University from other colleges, 
there being reciprocity among oolleges in this reBpeot. On the returns and the 
inspection reports a college is to be granted or refused affiliation. The University 
trill lay dovm a definite minimum as a condition of affiliation and leave a college 
free, if this is satisfied. 

(Si) See my reply to question 9. 

(iv) An outside college should be allowed to fix its own oourses of study, subject to 
file approval of the senate, and to conduct its own examinations with two 
examiners in every subject— one a teacher of the subjeot in the college and the 
other an outsider appointed by the senate, the standard of examination being 
approved by the University. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikontha Nath. 

(i) [a) The oolleges situated in the University town should be under the direct 
management and control of the University ; the system of dual control as it 
obtains now should be altogether aliolislied. The Government or private 
individuals at present exercising proprietary rights over these colleges should 
only finance them on the demand of the University. The teachers of the 
colleges, or a fixed proportion of them, should be on the senate. The self- 
denying ordinance contemplated in the above suggestion may not commend 
itself to the authorities. But the University should, at any rate, have 
some control over the appointment of the teaching staff of each college—a 
control, to be exercised not merely by way of a formal approval, as is perha[/s 
the case now, but in the selection of teachers. In addition to this, the 
University may reserve to itself the right of an interchange of service among 
the staffs of different oolleges and of arranging common lectures for the benefit 
of students taking up the same subject, though attending different institutions, 
with due regard to the restriction of number. 

(b) The University in the province or in the division, as the case may be, should 
be both teaching, as well as federal, and should, therefore, manage and control 
all the colleges situated in it. 

(«) Thorough and frequent inspection by the inspectors of the University will, from 
rime to rime, bring to light the needs of different institutions, and the University 
should have the full power of ordering the authorities to see to their imme¬ 
diate supply, non-compliance being penalised with disaffiliation. 

(iii) To ensure uniform efficiency among the candidates of 'different colleges, and to 

secure equal importance to the diplomas and degrees, the examination should 
he conducted by the University. 

(iv) (6) Pending the creation -of other universities, the Calcutta University should 

manage such colleges on the lines indicated in answer to question (i) (a) above. 


BSATTACBAMrrA. Haridas. 

(») So for as Gafcutta is concerned honours, as well as post-graduate teaching 
should be centralised, it being the most economical way of impartin g the balk 
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education. This would involve necessarily a separation between pass and * 
honours teaching, ag in the Dacca University eoheme. 

I should, therefore, suggest that the University do take over the Presidency 
College, with its library, laboratory, g.nd other equipment and establish there 
an honours college. If the present affiliation up to the honours standard be 
withdrawn frqm Calcutta colleges then there will be no justification for the 
running of two Government colleges side by side. The Sanskrit College should 
then be expanded to meet the needs of the intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. 
pass teaching. The purely Sanskrit section should be separated from the 
college department and placed under a separate principal, preferably an 
Orientalist of the indigenous type. 

The new Presidency College should be placed under a board consisting of the prin¬ 
cipals of Calcutta colleges, representatives of the senate and of the post¬ 
graduate councils in arts and science, the principal of the proposed honours 
college and representatives of its staff. So far as practicable the honours 
college should be staffed by the professors of the affiliated colleges (who would 
bo styled junior university lecturers) and a fixed percentage of university 
lecturers. The senate will appoint a principal to this oollege, but Govern¬ 
ment should continue their grants for the upkeep of the now Presidency 
College and bo entitled to put in a fixed percentage of qualified, teachers. 
Except in the cases of the principal and Government servants the honora¬ 
rium should bo Bs. 600 per annum. 

The David Hare Training Colloge, with its library and other equipment, should 
similarly be absorbed by the University and form part of the Experimental 
Psychology Department. Its standard of teaching should be raised so that 
the new degree of M.T, may be conferred upou its students Govern¬ 
ment should have the right to put in a fixed percentage of qualified toaohors 
in the Experimental Psychology Department if the David Hare Training 
College be handed over. 

Intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass teaohing should continue as now in 
affiliated colleges at Calcutta. 

(b) To mufassaloolloges the University should continue to stand in the same relation 
as now, viz., as an inspecting and examining body. No honours teaching 
should bo allowed outside Calcutta unless there be arrangemente for separat¬ 
ing it from pass teaohing. The honours college may, however, depute one or 
more of its lecturers to teach outside Calcutta for a term not exceeding throe 
years (if a sufficient number of students be available) on a salary to be paid 
by the institution benefited. 

^ii) The present system of inspection should continue and the various boards of 
examiners should annually communicate their comments upon the teaohing of 
particular subjects to all the affiliated colleges. 

The University should popularise the B. T. degree, introduce the M. T. degree, and 
make it worth the while of students to go up for thesedegrees. 

JVo appointment muet be allowed to be made below a fixed minimum and a uniform scale 
of salary and promotion for similar posts (with local or personal allowance in 
some oases) should be early introduced. No advantage must be taken of the 
willingness of candidates to serve on low pay. This will make desertion of the 
educational line and transfer of servioes from one college to another less fre¬ 
quent. 

Except-during holidays all vaoanoies should be filled up within a month. 

A maximum number of working hours for teachers should be fixed, and also the pro¬ 
portion Of teachers to students in particular subjects. 
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(iii) The David Hare Training College being incorporated with the Experiment* 

Psychology Department will have its oourse fixed by the board of higher studies 
in that subject. 

The honours course in a subject should be fixed by tbe board of higher studies 
in that subject, but the junior university lecturers in that subject should be 
additional members when the board meets to fix the honours oourse. 

Freedom cannot be given to individual colleges in the design of the B A. and B. Sc. 
pass and intermediate oourees, but a conference of tbe senior professors of 
affiliated institutions in particular subjects might meet annually the honours 
board in those subjects and draw up the B. A. and B. So. pass and intermediate 
oourses. 

The test examination system should he abolished as it puts an unnecessary strain upon 
the mind and body of candidates immediately before the University examination. 
The colleges should be invited to lay more emphasis upon rogular weekly and 
monthly records and hold a test examination only for those whose records fall 
below a minimum. The principal should be given the privilege of oondoning 
shortness of percentage in ease of students whom tho entire bod}’ of teacher* 
recommend as fit for an examination. 

(iv) Subject to tbe above suggestions the existing system may continue. 


Bhattaoharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

(i) The relation that exists at present between tho Calcutta University and the 
colleges subordinate to it, either in Calcutta or in tho mufassal, seems to be good, 
ii) The system of inspection of colleges should be sufficiently adequate and efficient; 
then it would meet the requirements under this head. 

(iv) (b) The existing system seems to be sufficient. 


Bhowal, Goyenda Chandra. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town should'be incorporated in tho University. 

Though the different colleges will have their separate staff the university 
teachers should be elected by tho different collegos from their staffs, considered 
as one body, and they will teach classes for university degrees m different 
colleges. They will be called university professors. The undergraduate 
courses should be taught by tbe professors of the respective colleges. The 
colleges will occupy co-ordinate positions in respect to one another. The 
studentR of tho colleges in the university tow r n should not, as a rule, be allowed 
to go to another university. Tbe post-graduate studios should also be taught 
on the lines stated in the first part of the answer. 

The colleges in other centres of population in the presidency will have full 
option in the matter of affiliation. The regulations of the University should 
govern the colleges affiliated. ' 

(ii) In answering this question two things have to be considered :■— 

(A) Government colleges. 

(B) Private colleges. 

Adequacy of staff and equipment is a comparative term.* The University should 
have the power and authority to insist upon the authorities of private colleges 
maintaining an adequate staff and adequate equipment. In case of non-compli¬ 
ance the University should have tbe power of disaffiliating the disobedient college* 

•Humber of colleger sad amount of university education thcrold not be sacrificed to udeonaev of end*- 
scent sod efficiency. J t 
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As r^ards Government colleges the University should have the power of enforc¬ 
ing its rules upon them. Adequacy of staff and equipment should bo a condition 
precedent to the establishment of a new college. 

(ili) It is not possible to any extent. Grant of freedom is liable to bo abused. There 
will be no uniformity. The qualities of the degrees may bo different. Appa¬ 
rently, there will be great anomalies. Desultoriness may be a result. In matters- 
of research freedom may be allowed. Where learning is for learning’s sake, free¬ 
dom may be safely allowed. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) As regards the courses of studies and the rules of examinations the affiliated 
colleges should be obedient to tho University. 

As regards the conduct and management of the internal affairs and administration, 
of the colleges the colleges should have a sort of autonomy. 


Biss, E. E. 

If the sub-divisions of this question were to he strictly adhered to in giving an 
answer it would make it difficult for me to write whaf I want to say on the subject-matter 
of the question. I shall, therefore, outline generally certain views for the consideration 
of the Commission. 

The Commission has reforred to the possible “ organisation of the intellectual resources 
of Calcutta into a powerful centralised teaching university.” This would involve a 
definite act of judgment as to which elements in Calcutta on the one hand aro fitted for 
inclusion in that organisation, and which on the other have not reached a standard that 
would justify their admission. I would sugg st that the proposed organisation should 
he called the “ University of Calcutta ” and that the remaining elements should carry 
on their individual lives as coiloges affiliated to a new university to be called the 
“ University of Bengal.” To this latter body would also be affiliated thoso mufaggal 
oolleges which are at present affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

The “ University of Bengal ” would be in a position similar to that held by the Calcutta 
University at the beginning of its history ; but there would be one great difference in its 
intention. It would recognise that its functions were cot of a permanent character and 
that, as soon as any of its affiliated institutions could be developed to such an extent 
that they would bo able to take upon themselves the functions of teaching universities, 
these full powers would be conferred upon them. If, for instance, a Calcutta college 
affiliated to tho new University of Bengal could be proved to be capable of joining the- 
“ pow erful Centralised teaching University ” of Calcutta it would be incorporated in the 
latter body. Again, with the examplos of Patna and Dacca before us, it s not in¬ 
conceivable that at no distant date the Cotton College at Gauhati might be developed into 
the University of Assam. If university education iB to develop in the future oven at the 
rate at which it is now developing (and most would say the pace is likely to be accelerated 
rather than retarded) he would be a bold man who would predict that it will be impossible 
for certain other oolleges to reach the standard at which they mijht be permitted to confer 
their own degrees hi the course of the next decade or two. 

But if the course proposed above were to be adopted, the teaching in the individual 
oolleges of the proposed “ University of Bengal ” Mould still be handicapped in the manner 
I have indicated in my answer to question 1. It is absolutely necessary to find some way 
In whioh the training of students can be improved, and the first step in t his direction must 
be that of reducing the sixe of the classes. Unfortunately, however, a reduction pi the 
numbers in colleges as compared with the number of teachers employed involves an in¬ 
crease of the cost per student educated. In the absence of private beneficence the extra 
cost can only be met either by Government help (»'.a, by taxation) or by raising the fe&C 
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’The Commission will doubtless have calculated the cost to Government of each student 
in such colleges as the Presidency College or the Daoca College, as well as in aided oolleges. 
They will, X hope, have come to the conclusion that Government would not be justified 
in Bpending a greater proportion of the money now available for eduoation in Bengal 
on this part of the educational work of the country. In order to reduce the size of the 
clasps and yet to pay for the same staff it is, therefore, neoessary to raise the fees. By 
raising the fees I do not mean the addition of a rupee or two here and there, but some 
very substantial increase of the cost of university and college education. 

It has now to be considered what is to be done with the students, mostly of the poorer 
families, who will thus be eliminated from tho college form of education, unless indeed 
private benevolence comes to their aid in order to found and endow other colleges to 
meet their needs. This latter contingency is remote and there is sure to be a large 
number of students who can at present just manage to go through a university course 
who would be denied the undoubtedly enormous advantages of such a course. I will 
now make proposals regarding these students. 

In answer to another question I have already said that a certain proportion at least 
of the lecture work in colleges is useless, and that far too many lectures are delivered. 
Moreover, the regulation which compels students’ attendance at. lectures has resulted 
in plunging thousands of young men into surroundings which are evil physically and 
morally, and into towns situated far from the restraining influences of their own homes. 
This has proved to be one of the gr&tcst demerits of the college system of which bo much 
was hoped by its founders. If, therefore, it is possible to finda way in which students 
can be educated in their own homes, even at the sacrifice of the college system, the loss 
will not be overwhelming, while certain negative advantages will accrue to them. If, 
in addition to these negative advantages, they are given leisure to read and guidanoe in 
studying good books, they should be turned out eduoated men, if not in the best sense 
of the word, then at least in some very real sense. The University of Ismdon has in its 
time turned out thousands of graduates educated either privately or through the agency 
of unaffiliated correspondence colleges. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the “ University of Bengal ” which has been proposed 
-above should contain a nun-collegiate side and that this part of its work should be con¬ 
trolled by a special responsible officer, that students should not graduate merely after 
passing an examination, hnt that they should,be compelled to follow definite courses 
of reading and to submit to occasional tests by means of essays and question papers to 
be answered with their books at hand. The neoessary annual examinations could be 
held during the vacations of the other university so that plenty of buildings would be 
available for the purpose. The fees required for the necessary organisation would be 
■much less than those needed for the full support of the college teaohers, and the cost of 
living for the students would be immensely reduced by the fact, of their residence at home. 
It would be possible to institute a lending library from which books could be borrowed 
■by the payment of “ caution money ” and a small fee. If it were found to be possible 
to make the non-collegiate side pay a profit the extra funds could be used either for the 
gradual improvement of affiliated colleges, or for extension of the lauding library, etc. 

It would probably he inadvisable to allow the “ University of Bengal ” to confer degrees 
in science upon these non-collegiat e students, but it appears to ms that, in spite of the 
■obvious disadvantages of the proposed system, it would tend to spread education into the 
remotest parts of the country at a minimum cost to both private and public funds, and 
that in the present financial conditions of Boreal a trial of the scheme would be absolutely 
justified. 

f As an alternative to the above suggestion I would propose that the new " University 
-of Calcutta” should include the "powerful centralised teaching organisation*' and the 
town and mufassal colleges now affiliated, the students of the former being designated 
“ internal graduates,” and those of the latter ** external graduates." The * University 
-of Bengal ’’ would then be confined to the non-ooUagiate work advocated in the last 
{paragraph.] 
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Bisvas, Bai Ddiajjath, Bahadiig. 

<i) (a) The colleges in the university town should be affiliated to the said Univer¬ 
sity. 

(6) The colleges in other centres of population in the presidency should be under 
the existing University. 

(ii) The present system of inspection by university inspectors may serve the purpose. 

Half-yearly reports to the University about the number of students and that of 
the staffs and their work from the colleges should also be insisted upon. 

(iii) Residential universities in towns and colleges in the same towns affiliated there¬ 

to may be granted some degree of freedom in the design of their courses and, 
under proper safeguards, in the conduct of the examinations of their students 
for university degrees, but mufassal colleges affiliated to tho existing University 
should follow one uniform course of study and one uniform standard of examin¬ 
ation to avoid enormous expenditure. 

(iv) If such a powerful centralised teaching University be created at Calcutta I would 

propose that the colleges not incorporated in that University be dealt with by 
the existing Univereity as far as possible. 

Since writing the nhava I attended the private conference with the Commissioners 
held at, their office at No. 5, Esplanade Row (West) on Thursday, the 14th March, 
1918, and on maturer consideration I gave my opinion in favour of scheme (e), that 
is, 1 was in favour of the retention of the mu/osenl oolleges as members of the 
University of Calcutta—the teaching side of the University in Calcutta being 
developed upon a large scale—while Borne measure of federated autonomy, 
„ under tho aegis and guidance of the University, would be secured for the body 
of mufassal colleges without change in the University's present name; and I 
adhere to this opinion. 


Biswas, Chabu Chandra. 

(i) and (iv) The colleges situated in the University town will be integral parts of, and 
will in fact constitute, the University, which will tend to be a centralised in¬ 
stitution. But this central body will also continue to maintain relations with tho 
colleges situated in other parts of the province, though from the nature of things 
such relations cannot be as close as those of the local colleges. I am not in favour 
of the croation of a separate controlling body for the mufassal colleges, but would 
keep them under a central university, associating them more closely with 
its work and administration by giving them a larger representation than they 
at present enjoy on the sinate, and also by increasing the facilities of their stu¬ 
dents and teachers to participate more largely and freely in the general life Mid 
training of the institutions at Calcutta. 

The work of post-graduate teaching may, I think, be with advantage concentrated 
in Calcutta. 

I am all for allowing a certain degree of autonomy to the colleges, not only to those 
situated outside the University town, but also to those in the University town 
itself : the latter will, no doubt, form part of an organic whole, but must not be 
absorbed by it. 

Briefly, I would improve the existing system and bring the arrangements for under¬ 
graduate instruction as far as possible into line with those which have been re¬ 
cently introduced for teaching in the post-graduate courses, taking care, however, 
to move cautiously towards that end, guided by tire light of new experience. 

<ii) I would retain and improve the existing methods for securing the objects stated, 
except where and in so far as the University may undertake direct responsibility 
for providing the BtaS and equipment 
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(iii) It would be desirable for the University to lay down a uniform curriculum of studies^ 
at any rate up to the graduation stage, but in the post-graduate stages some 
degree of freedom may be allowed to the colleges in the design of their courses, 
though this would hardly be necessary if all poBt-graduate instruction is con¬ 
centrated in Calcutta. Colleges may, however, be given some amount of freedom 
in the conduct of the examinations. For instance, they may be given the right 
of granting, or of recommending the grant, of pass degrees on the results of their 
own examinations and the reports of the professors and the candidates’ record of 
work in the oollege, only a limited percentage of students being allowed to sit 
for a special examination to be held by the University and to lead up to the honours 
degree. Such an arrangement would lead to no greater diversity of standards 
than already obtains, even when there is one common examination held and 
conducted by the University, but with a host of different examiners. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

(i) (a) All colleges, including the teaching department of the University, should! 
form a centralised teaching system j in all other respects the present rela¬ 
tion is to be maintained. 

(6) The present relation is to be maintained. [If, however, there is more than 
one oollege in one centre their mutual relation should be as in (a) above.] 

<ii) By proper inspection and enquiry by a board of inspectors, none of whom should 
have any direct or indirect interest in the institution to be inspected. Besides 
adequate Btaff, accommodation, library, laboratory, etc., the institution must 
satisfy this board that it has got the requisite amount of capital to work 
properly. 

(iii) The control of the University (as in the existing system) is desirable to ensure 

uniformity of courses of study and of examination. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(e) No. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

(i) (a), (b), and (ii). In the University towns the oolleges should be dirootly under 
the University; that is, in addition to those professors who are directly appoint¬ 
ed by the college authorities themselves, there should be special lecturers or 
professors appointed by the University whose classes should bo attended by 
the students. The University will thus havens control over teaching. 

In the other centres the University should have either resident professors of its own 
or itinerant professors who would deliver lectures periodically in each centre. 
During these periods these professors would work in co-operation with the 
other professors of the oollege* and under the control of the principal of the 
oollege at which they may be lecturing. 

As at present done, the inspectors deputed by the University may make an annual 
inspection to see if all is well. 


Bose, Bai Chttnilal, Bahadur, 

(i) (a) and (b) Oolleges both in the University towns and in other centres of population 
in the presidency should be independent of the University as regards their 
internal management. They should come directly under the University as an 
examining body and, generally, in respect of the maintenance of proper stand¬ 
ard and efficiency. 
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(ii) By regular inspection by an agency of the University. 

(iii) lie main outline of the courses of study fixed by the University should not be 

allowed to be changed by a college, but each college should be free in the seleotlon 
of books of study in a subject. 

As regards the conduct of examinations for university degrees, the University 
should be the controlling body. 

(iv) I would favour (c). 


Bose, G. C. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges, whether situated in the Uni¬ 
versity town or in other centres of population, should be the same ae between 
the head of a family and its members: a relation of mutuaftrust, sympathy, 
cordiality, co-operation, and oo-ordination, and not of suspicion, apathy or 
aloofness, reserve or ooldness, compulsion or dictation, and subordination or 
servility. 

{ii) To ensure that every institution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed, I would suggest that 
so far as non-Government institutions are conoerned there should be instituted a 
provident fund, helped and controlled by Government, and that the method 
of recruitment of the staff should be placed on a sounder basis so that unhealthy 
rivalry between institutions might he replaced by wholesome emulation, and the 
migration of trained, experienced, and efficient teachers from institution to insti- 
tion might be brought under control. 

To ensure adequate equipment the system of Government and university encourage¬ 
ment which prevailed two years ago and which has brought about the present im¬ 
proved equipment of colleges should be continued. 

{iii) Some degree of freedom should he given to colleges to frame the course of studies 
for the intermediate stage, and to conduct the examination of the students at 
that stage under proper safeguards. The question of extending the same freedom 
to tho framing of the courses and conducting the examinations for the degree 
should be guided by the experience of the experiment at the intermediate stage, 
{iv) The experiment of organising a centralised teaching along with the existing federal 
University at Calcutta is likely to lead to serious complications which I am afraid 
will tend to render botli inefficient; under the existing conditions in Calcutta, 
I do not think that such an organisation is practicable. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

(i) All the colleges should be adequately represented on the governing body of tho 
University, and eminent professors of the oolleges in the University town, as 
well as of those in other centres, should be permitted, as far as practicable to 
take part in the post-graduate teaching. 

(ti) The University should make adequate arrangements for proper inspection of the 
affiliated institutions by its own offioers, to see that they are efficiently staffed 
and adequately equipped. 

<iii) The standard of the examinations should be defined by the University, and tho - 
chief portions of the examinations should be oonduoted by it. Subjeot to those 
restrictions, the colleges may have freedom in the selection of text-books, ja 
the design of the courses of study, and in the methods of teaching. 

(iv) Yes; for post-graduate students only. For undergraduates the oolleges should 
be allowed autonomy In the matter of teaching, subject to the restrictions men¬ 
tioned in (iii) above. 
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Bose,, Ebvdi Ram. 

(i) The relation hetween the University and the University colleges should be one at 

generous and sympathetic oo-operation, as forming between themselves one 
harmonious and integral whole. The internal management of the colleges should 
bo vested in the college, under the direct control and guidanoe of the disciplinary 
authority of the syndicate. 

The appointment of a permanent whole-time vioe-ohaneeUor is indeed a crying desi¬ 
deratum of our present educational situation. 

Instead of restricting the scope of the teaching university that is being evolved in the 
Calcutta centre to post-graduate woik exclusively, it would be highly beneficial 
to the University and its affiliated colleges alike to provide for complementary 
studies, especially in science and some of the classical languages, for as many 
external undergraduate students as may be drawn towards them on grounds of 
their enhanced educational facilities. 

(ii) The post-graduate classes of the University, richly endowed and duly disciplined 

and organised, may be expected to contribute very largely to the adequate 
staffing and equipping of the colleges affiliated to it in arte and science alike. 

(iii) and (iv) (a), (b), (c) The perpetuation of the existing system, which has lent itself 

to very large reforms and changes in the past, is expected to meet adequately 
the educational needs and requirements of our people, circumstanced in life as 
they axe for the present. “ Multiplication is vexation/' and every innovation 
is not reformation. ® 

While we, as a people, owe a deep debt of gratitude to the committee that gave us 
a body of new regulations, embodying among other things the compulsory study 
of the literature of our country up to the stage of graduation, we realise with 
extreme disappointment our educational set-back by the most retrograde pro¬ 
visions. viz., the abolition of geography and the history oj England as compulsory 
subjects of study at the matriculation stage ; as also of history {ancient and modern} 
and elementary psychology, both at the intermediate and the graduation stages. 


Bose, Miss Mhinalini, 

(ii) By regular inspection. 

(in) I would recommend the game course of study and the same university examination 
for all the colleges, as at present. 

__ i 

Brown, Rev. A. E. 

We do not see how there can be diversity of standards within one university. In 
our view the problem can only be solved by the creation of separate universities. 

Brown, Arthur. 


I am of opinion that the University should be the only teaching body in the 
University town, and the colleges reduced to hostels. India is a poor country wad cannot 
afford unnecessary duplication of institutions. If vested interests make this ideal impos¬ 
sible of fulfilment it ought to bo carried out as far as possible. But, of course, in Calcutta 
this would necessitate a great change in the staffing and government of the University. It 
might be possible for the University of Calcutta to be under academic control, but I am 
convinced that if new universities be set op, as, e.g., in Assam, academic control would 
be afaroe. The colleges outside Calcutta mould not pass under any kind of looal control 
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either as oolieges or as new universities. And, since the degree of control exercised by 
Calcutta would be weak and uncertain in its exercise, I think the removal of non-Calcutta 
oolieges from the authority of the Director of Public Instruction in the case of Govern¬ 
ment institutions would be very bad for them. 

(iii) Freedom of examination would mean that Abe colleges would fall under very 
undesirable local influence. The double crotrol of the University and the 
Director of Public Instruction is a safeguard at leaBt from this. But mufassaL 
teachers should have a much bigger voice than at present in prescribing subjects, 
and examinations should be, as much as possible on subjects, and not on text¬ 
books. 

I should like to press a point here on which no direct question has been asked. 
The position and status of mufassal teachers relatively to Calcutta teachers, 
should be improved. It ought to be possible for them to move up to Calcutta. 
At present all control is at Calcutta, and there all the higher work is carried 
on. This must remain so. But the result is that mufassal teachers are by 
mere accident cut off from the higher work, for there is no system by which, 
the best are placed at Calcutta. As far as the Indian Educational Service 
is concerned, a man recruited in England goes to the Presidency College or 
goes elsewhere by the merest accident. And he may be for ever doomed by 
where he goes in the first place. The University cannot get such good Indian 
teachers as the Government colleges for it does not offer such good terfhs. The 
only remedy is for the University College to become like a Government college 
as far as its appointments go, and for men to freely movo up to it from the 
mufassal. It would be advisable also for it to contain some prize posts. The 
hopeless position of mufassal teachers in oolieges is not conducive to their 
efficiency. Matters will not be remedied by a multiplication of .universities, 
for they will all be bad. Teachers can never hope to acquire siiy academic 
status outside Calcutta. 


Chaxbavarti, Braialal. 


(i) The conferring of the graduate’s degree upon the result of examinations held by 

itsell, and the teaching oi the post-graduate standard, should be the function 
of the University. The colleges, whether situated in the University town or else¬ 
where, should teach up to the standard for graduation and the University would 
exercise a uniform control over them all. 

(ii) It is a difficult question to provide a suitable staff for a college. Persons endoweep 

with the true instincts of a teacher are very few in number. The proper course 
is to find out suoh men and to assure them of a permanent subsistence so as to 
enable them to devote themselves to the work. The present system, whioh has 
practically made a profession of teaching, cannot be expected to give any heal»- 
thy and useful result. 

The question of equipment is not a matter of any great importance. What is actually 
required is not much and may well be left to teachers. The requirements 
in the shape of buildingB ought to be proportionate to the circumstances of the 
country. Costly buildings for hostels are positively injurious, considering the 
eoonomic condition of the students, Mid should be avoided as much as possible. 
(Si) The final examination should certainly have to be held by the University. The 
number of examinations may be reduced, e.g., by abolishing the intermediate 
examination. All the work previous to the final examination, together with 
periodical class examinations, should be left to the colleges. 

(iv) It will be anomalous ii the University were to teach any course whioh the colleges 
affiliated to itself may also have to teach. The work should be divided between 
the colleges and the University, the lower standard being left to the former and 
the higher standard being taken up by the latter. Considering the ciroumetances > 
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of the country, the number of students to be taught, and the funds available 
it is not likely that the University will in the near future be in a position to take 
in hand anything more than the teaching of the post-graduate curriculum. The 
creation of new controlling bodies may lead to confusion in work. The main¬ 
tenance of the existing systei^ with some autonomy to the colleges, will be the 
most suitable arrangement. 


Chakravakti, Chintaharan. 

(i) In a University town the University should undertake both teaching and examin¬ 

ation of the students of the affiliated collegos, besides general supervision 
and control in respect of buildings, staif, library, laboratory, hostel arrangements, 
etc. 

The Univorsity should have power of general supervision over the colleges situated 
in other eonfcres in the presidency. This pow er may be exeroised by means of 
periodical inspection. 

(ii) Every institution where students follow the course for a university degree should 

conform to the rules and regulations and submit to periodical inspection by 
trusted agents of the University. 

(iv) If a" powerful centralised teaching university is CTeatod iu Calcutta the colleges 
not incorporated in it may be allowed to contmue under the existing system 
as far os possible. 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

i" 

The relation between the University and its oolleges should bo free, frank, and cordial. 
At present the Calcutta University appears to interfere a little too much in the inner 
details of the colleges. Presumably on account of the large changes introduced by the 
Act and its rules some such interference appears nooessary at the outset. But as rules 
are better understood and funds increase the interference should become as little as 
possible. Unless gross breaches are made or mismanagement is proved every college 
should be left free to grow according to its own light. For staff, buildings, and other 
equipment every college should, before affiliation, satisfy the University that it has 
for the purpose in hand more than the minimum amount of funds prescribed. 

Vs The centralised teaching university at Calcutta should, in my opinion, be confined 
to the colleges in Calcutta and its suburb*. Outside Calcutta smaller universities may 
be started where practicable. I have already suggested one at Chittagong. The main 
difficulties of these smaller universities would bo to secure sufficient funds, and to 
secure a sufficient number of teachers of recognised abilities. The oolleges which will 
not be in the neighbourhood of the universities wiil be few. They may be. if small, 
abolished, or amalgamated with a larger one; and an examining body may be 
established for regulating the studies and examinations of these scattered colleges. 

i - 

Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr, Kamini Human. 

The University being federal, there is no reason for making any distinction 
in dealing with oolleges situated in the University town and those situated outside 
up to the B.A. standard. As regards post-graduate teaching, the colleges in the 
University town will naturally stand on a different footing from those outside it. 

(ii) The University will see, through its inspectors, that its regulations about staffing 
and equipment of oolleges are observed, increasing, if necessary, its staff of in¬ 
spectors. 

(iv) I am in favour of the existing system. All colleges in the city should, however, 
be admitted to participation in the management of post-graduate teaching. 
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Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. 4- C. 

(i) I am opposed to federal universities. I consider that either' there should 

bp no separate colleges at all in a university which will itself take 
charge ait instruction, as well as supervision over the students, or the 
colleges should all be located at the seat of the university and be consti¬ 
tuent parts of it. Owing to the fact that colleges have been allowed to 
spring up iu all sorts of unlikely and unpromising towns and villages in Bengal 
it will be difficult to oonvert the present system all at once into a system of, real 
universities in different suitable centres. I would at once establish a teaching 
university at Calcutta, with constituent colleges located there (and possibly 
another university at Dacca). I would teil the colleges outside Calcutta that they 
must within a Cxed’poriod (say thirty years, or one generation) either develop 
each into a university or cease to be colleges and become high schools. During 
this period of transition the Caloutta University (in addition to the duties 
pertaining to its constituent internal students and colleges) may hold examin¬ 
ations for the external colleges and exercise supervision over them. It should 
be clearly understood that these ‘ external degrees ’ will not be identical with the 
‘ internal degrees.’ 

(ii) This should bo quite easy for internal colleges. For external colleges a system 

of close and frequent inspections will be necessary. 

(iii) The colleges should have freedom in the design of their courses within wide 

limits prescribed by the University. 

I would not give the colleges any freedom with regard to examinations. In the 
term “ oolloge ” I do not inolude a department of the University, e.g., techno¬ 
logy, or, say, post-graduate departments in history or economics. 

<iv) (a) No. 

(b) No. 

(e) Yes ; please see my' answer to (i) above. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) The type of residential teaching university best suited to Bengal under present 
circumstances I have suggested in my replies to questions 3 and 4. I think a 
start should bo made with two residential universities at Caloutta and Daooa 
and a separate federal and examining university for the colleges outside, 
Calcutta and Dacca. The colleges of the federal university should teach up . 
to the B.A. and B.Sc. pass standards only. As many students as possible 
should enter the residential universities. The rest will have to bo satisfied 
with a comparatively- inferior kind of training, and this must go on till more ,. 
residential universities are. established. I do not think that a cross between- 
the teaching aDd examining types should be permitted. In the federal univers¬ 
ity the relation between the university and the colleges will be somewhat of t Sttli." 
kind that exists now. 

(ii) By frequent inspection. ’,<* 

(Hi) I think that the time for this has not yet come. If it is introduced before our 
teachers are properly trained and acoustomed to thoir work in a teaching uni¬ 
versity, it will be liable to abuse. 

(iv) As I have said above, I would favour an additional university of a federal typo. • 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 


IL4 
AS 1 


.1 One defect of the existing university organisation is that colleges outside 
Calcutta are not adequately represented in its governing body, viz., the senate and 
■ Syndicate. In the various faculties and boards of studies also they have not their propel ii;i 
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lv shore of authority. This is a deficiency that ought to he remedied. But the more fufida*; ■ 

• mental problem regarding the organisation of the Caloutta University is that refa wwir; 
te> m question 5. The Oaloutta University is no longer a purely examining fce4f$i*' 
it has made itself responsible for the highest university training both in the science a mm 
arte courses. To this end the intellectual resources of Caloutta oan be best utilised W*; 
making it the seat of “ a powerful centralised teaching university ” of the type of the 

r most progressive centres of learning in the West. *£ j 

The work of the Calcutta University so reconstituted will have to be performed by 
two separate groups of colleges. Group (A) will consist of colleges which will admit - 
matriculates and prepare them for the B. A. degree (pass and honours); and Group (B)> 
w3l oomprise those oolleges which will tram students for the final degree examinations 
pf the Oaloutta University: namely, oolleges of arts, seienoe, law, medicine, engineering, 
oommeroe, agriculture, technology'. 

The first group of colleges will be spread over the whole of this province, but colleges 
of the second group will be concentrated m Calcutta within easy reach of one another. 
It will be their duty to provide every facility to their professore to oonduot original advanoedl 
work for themselves and, at the same time, to encourage the most brilliant graduates to 
undertake post-graduate research work under their guidance. These colleges will ho 
autonomous as regards internal management, their course of studies will be determined 
by the respective faculties of each college, strengthened, if necessary, by additional mem¬ 
bers appointed by the syndioate. The course of studies so prescribed will be subject 
to the approval of the senate, which will he responsible for laying down the general policy 
pad Idea] for each coliege 

Colleges of Group (A) will have similar autonomy in internal affairs. But the oOurse 
Of studies to be followed by them will be proscribed by r acuities appointed for the purpose 
by the syndicate. The majority of the members of such faculties must consist of 
experienced teachers engaged m collegiate work. All the affiliated oolleges teaching up 

1 to the honours standard in auy subject should be represented in the respective faculties. 

, The members of the i acuities for either group of colleges Deed not be fellows of the 
tonate. 

* ( For the general supervision of higher education in this province there should be one 
common senate, as at present. Its funct on wilf be to eo ordinate an educational activity 
in this province It should be representative" of all educational interests. Its cOmpos. 
ition may be fixed on the lines laid down below .—30 per cent to be eleoted by the oolleges 
training students for the final university degrees; 30 per cent by the colleges preparing 
Students for the B. A. degree; 20 per cent by the registered graduates; 10 par cent' 
Dominated by Government; and the remaining 10 per cent by recognised public bodies,^ 

Calcutta Corporation, High Court Bar, Chambers of Commerce (Indian and European). 

(H) As regards the adequacy of the staff and equipment of the colleges, I suggest 
that the senate, with the advice of the syndioate, should lay down minimum re¬ 
quirements for each college, keeping in view the special need of each. Periodical 
committees of inquiry should also be appointed to see that the requisite standard 
of efficiency is maintained. In order to ensure that properly qualified teachers 
are appointed m ooUegee it may be required that all suab appointments must 
be subject to the approval of the syndicate, 

, fid) Those who have practical experience of work done by the colleges in Bengal 
will inevitably oome to the conclusion, that teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examination. The entire course of study and teaching is regulated solely 
from the standpoint of the examination. The students are not encouraged 
to study the subject as a whole, but they get up only certain portions that wilf 
enable them to secure high marks at the examination. Unintelligent memorising 
is thus encouraged at the expense of the reasoning powers ,of student*. 
Needless to eay, this system is quite fatal to sound education. 

This undue emphasis laid on examination is mainly due to the feet that examinatfon?. 
tefeajfe have been hitherto accepted in this country as the only sure test of intelteotBaJ: 
oapaeity; they are also the sole passports to independent professions and public cmploy- 

, meat. To minimise the evils resulting from the existing system of examination I wouht 


ChATTEEJBE, SaNTOSH KtJMAE— COntd. 


Bag leave to suggest the following plan for the reorganisation of the entire system of 
anamination — , k ’ 

A) Introduction of a school laving certific de —Students who are not' able or 
willing to go through the oillegiate course of study, hut would finish theft* 
education m the school and then enter some profession or 30111 tho subordinate' 
clerical service will fand it convenient to learn a ftw more subjects in the schools 
than are taught there at present They will take up some optional subjects 
which will be specially helpful to them in their new career The school-leaving’ 
examination may be introduced* as supplementary to the University matric¬ 
ulation examination It will serve a very useful purpose by withdrawing 
from the oolleges some students who are not qualified to profit by collegiate 
instruction The examination may he conducted by a joint board, erne* 
half of the members being nominated by Government and the othor half by 
the University. 

(B) Admuston to colleges —The matriculation examination would remain the general 

qualifying test for entrance to colleges But the interests of education wiB 
be served best by making the system of admission more elastic This can be 
done by ompow eruig a few selected colleges to admit students who may not 
• have passed the University ir atnoulation examination If the scheme is 
found to w ark satisfactorily then it may be extended to other colleges as 
well In this way diversity in school education may be obtained without 
losi of efficiency 

(C) Admission to professional college other then the Liw College —The B A. cor 

BSc degiee would make students eligible for admission to these colleges. 
For the admission of other students a special examination should be held by 
each college In tho board of examiners nominees of the University and of 
tho respective colleges should be equallv represented This wiltbe materially 
helpful m reducing the number of students m the highor classes of arts colleges. 

<D) Abolition of the intermediate examination —The introduction of the school final 
examination and of special examinations for entrance to professional colleges 
will make it quite Useless to contmue the present intermediate examination. 
The oollege course of studies will extend to four years, leading to the B. A. 
degree The University mav still prescribe a general course of studies fay 
the first two years m the college, recommending certam books for tho use of 
students, and laying down a svllabus in each subject for the guidance of 
teachers The oollege authorities w ill be expected to conform to tho 
general standard thus set by the University, but as to the choice of books 
and method of teaching they should be left entirely to their own judgment. 
In this way considerable liberty will be enjoyed bv the professors m study 
and teaching , and they will be ablo to train up their students in their own 
way during the most impressionable period of their college life so as to fib 
them for the higher university career in the next stage 

(E) The B A examination —The first degree examination should be held by tho 
University as, otherwise, the value of the degree, as w ell as of tho teaching 
preparatory to it, will be lowered ui the publio estimation But for this 

examination also the University should set a standard by prescribing a 
syllabus for each subject and recommending suitable books But it should be 
made quite clear that the candidates are to be examined as to their profici¬ 
ency in any particular subj'ect, and not their familiarity with certain books. 

If a candidate is plucked m one subject only his case should be referred to the 
principal of his oollege for special consideration , and if, after consultation Ip 
writing with the professors of the particular subject, he certifies that from the, 
previous two years’ record of his studies as noted m tho oollege bold; specially 
kept for the purpose the candidate in question appears to have made satisfac¬ 
tory progress in his studies, then he may be allowed to pass. The principal 
should submit along with his certificate the written opinion of the professors, 
together with a oopy of the record in the oollege hook mentioned ehpve. 

<J 2 
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(P) The final degree examination .—Greater liberty in study and teaching must, u,, 
course, be allowed to the professors responsible for training students for the: 
final degree examination. But this latitude can be turned to use only by.;'; 
conscientious, experienced, and eminent teachers who hare already attained 
high distinction in their respective spheres of study. In the hands id ambi¬ 
tious, inexperienced men, who have no reputation to lose this liberty may be 
an unqualified evil. So long as the highest university training is not entrusted 
to really oompetent men inspired with a high sense of duty it will not be sale 
to adjust the examination to the courses of lectures given by individual 
teachers. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(t) They should in either case be the component parts of the University and in the 
case of colleges outside the University town the University should have 
authority to prescribe the studies according to the capacities of the oollege and 
to regulate them. , 

(ii) By a system of close supervision by a competent supervising staff consisting of 

senior professors. 

(iii) As regards the design of their courses the colleges should bo left to conduct the 

studies in such maimer as they like, having regard to the subjects laid down by 
the University. As regards examinations, they should bo entirely under the 
control of the University. 

(iv) If by “not incorporated ” is meant colleges not affiliated to the University the 

University should not concern itself about them. But if they mean independent 
colleges, but affiliated to the University, then I would make such colleges 
subjeot to the supervision of the University as regards the studies they carry 
on, the staff they entertain, and the accommodation they provide for students, 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

<i) (a) In relation to colleges that are situated in the town the University should 
have direct control over the higher education given to post-graduate stu- 
dents, both in matters of teaching and examination; and in view of the 
improvements to be made in the B. A. honours ooursc in the different 
subjects, it is desirable to extend, in a similar way, the direct control of the 
University also over the B. A. honours course. 

(6) In the case of colleges not situated in the town their relation to the Univers¬ 
ity must be different from what is indicated in the previous statement. Such 
colleges should be allowed to teach the B. A. course, both pass and honours, 
and even the M. A. oourse if necessary, provided that they are adequately 
staffed and equipped. 

'«) To get a college adequately Btaffed and equipped there should be a regular ; 
and oareful inspection into the management of a oollege by University inspectors 
who are to be guided in their inspection by a code formulated by the University.- 
Among other things the Code must ensure that the professors of collages are 
able, highly-qualified, and bond fide educationists, that they take a real 
interest in education in itself, and that they get a suitable remuneration for their 
exclusive interest in education. 

I Hi) It is not desirable to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of 
* courses and in the conduct o I examinations. But in the epee of practical 
examinations in scientific subjects it may be necessary to grant to colleges sopth 
degree of freedom to secure for students facilities in the use of the laboratory*' - • 



3K*nsBKn!B. Satis Ohasdba— eanttL— Chattssw* Mokum Houas —Chatohubi, The 
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(iv) The creation of a centralised teaching university in Calcutta may very well be 
favoured by the mcorporation in that university of aft the communal interest* of 
' Bengal. Representatives from the different departments of education (including 

applied science and technology) should bo the constituent members ot the 
senate which* thus constituted, should control all oolleges, including those nob 
incorporated m the Universty at present ■, 

_ 0 

Chatter ji, Mohinx Mohan. 

(i) {a) The aim of university education concerning development of character and 
ability being indmsibly one I would suggest that there should be such ex¬ 
changes of professors a* may be conveniently arranged for I would further 
suggest that all colleges under private proprietorship, when conducted AS m, 
source of gam to the proprietors, eshould be abolished They tend to lower the* 
educational standard, notwithstanding brilliant results shown at examinations* 
(6) To secure practical uniformity of type among educated men professors should bo 
trained by the University by employing qualified persons, in the first instance 
as assistant piofossors, tutors, or the like 

(«) By proper inspection and by requiring a certain number of professors to be appo¬ 
inted only with the approval of the University 
(»i) I think it would be possible to grant freedom to oolleges to design their courses, 
concerning the subjects prescribed by the University Colleges should be per¬ 
mitted to recommend after examination successful candidates for a pass degree. 
Such recommendation to be accepted except for special reasons. 

( v ) Autonomy should be granted to colleges so long as conformity to a certain standard 
of character and attainment can be Becured to the students. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) The University should bo in the position of an educational republic composed of 
colleges in the university town and in other centres of population in the presidency, 
(it) By controlling the inclusion of colleges 

(Hi) It is again a question of proper inclusion Weil staffed and well-equipped colleges 
alone having regard to the subjects to be taught by them should be included*. 
Freedom in the design of their courses should depend upon their staff and 
equipment Examinations should be on broad hues, encouraging freedom of 
teaching and study 

There should be a committee of experts for framing and moderating questions Audi 
conducting examinations. The number of examinations should be reduced- 
{iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek incorporation, should be left alone* 
The University should be a corporate body, dealing with such colleges as consti¬ 
tute the republic. 

Independent colleges may be left to work out their own schemes. 


Chaudhttri, Bhttban Mohan. 

Colleges jn the university town should he under the entire control ot the Uni* 
and the mufaasal colleges should be under the supervision of the University* 
University will be cognisant of the condition of the mufaasal college from the 
tsporte of the university inspector of colleges. There .should be uniformity In to* 
td courses of studies mid the standards of examinations, Therefore, it is ife| 
Advi sable to grant any freedom to oolleges in these respects. If the Calcutta Unj* 
be changed into a teaching university there is no harm in retaining its 

lWfar»1 Tn fliaf 1_ aL . .Li-*._J _* 


AWt federal character. In that case, it will be both a teaching and 
9ke the Patna University. 






The Hon ble Babu Kishoei MoHaS—ChatoHuby, The 
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Chaudhuri, Tie Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

v'i 

{i) and (ii) The University should control the teaching given in the colleges so as to 
ensure the best results. This is done at present by means of inspection* 
and the university examinations. This system may continue, case bents 
* taken in the selection of an inspootor and the syllabus of study. In this respect 

I do not think any distinction need be made between colleges situated in the 
town and those located elsewhere. The tendency of passing the examinatiofl 
by cramming at the sacrifice of thoroughness should be avoided. Mora 
attention should be paid to securing soundness than confining attention to 
prescribed books and historical allusions referred to therein with the help ol 
annotations. There should be specialist inspectors to look after the different 
branches of study, to pay special attention as to how the teaching work is 
actually done, and whether the equipment is sufficient and up to date in the 
affiliated institutions. 

The standard of knowledge required for a degree being fixed with sufficient clear¬ 
ness by the University I would allow oolleges full freedom ia designing their 
courses of teaching so as to enable students to reach that standard. 

1 iv ) I take it that the idea underlying thi3 question is that the centralised university 
referred to hero will confine its activities entirely to teaching and that there will 
be another body to supervise the colleges and the examinations. If the teach¬ 
ing university concerns itself only with the highest kind of teaching such an 
arrangement would be very desirable in l obeying the teaching University” 
of all work not germane to teaching. Out of the students obtaining degrees 
from the colleges the teaching university should arrange to select its pupils so 
that the centralised body may be confined to the post-graduate studies. In 
this case the colleges may, to a certain extent, be controlled by the new body 
which will, I presume, have to be assisted in its work by the teaching universe 
ity. The extent to which this assistance w ill be necessary will have to be 
worked oat in detail. 


Craudhoby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaxy, Khan Bahadur. 

<i) (a) In the university town the colleges should be incorporated with the University 
and the teaching entirely controlled by it. 

(b) See my answer to sub-section (iv). , 

(ii) Yearly reports from the oolleges as regards staff and equipment should he called 
for. The University should fix the maximum number of students each college 
can admit. A strong inspecting agency should be appointed to visit colleges 
from time to time for inspection and report. The Act of 1904 should be retained 
as regards affiliation and disaffiliation, although oven so it will be inadequate. 

(iii) It would be xnoet desirable if colleges could be granted freedom in the design of 

their courses and also in the conduct of the examinations of their students for 
University degrees, but it would be difficult to make any satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments under an affiliating system. 

(iv) When the Calcutta University is converted into a teaching university confined to 

the metropolis the best arrangement as regards muf&ssal students would be to 
create at least two new controlling bodies, one for colleges in eastern districts 
and one for those in the western, to regulate their studies and examinations. The 
new agencies will be independent universities of the examining type, with limited 
powers. They will not deal with courses of study in science beyond the inter¬ 
mediate standard, nor with post-graduate studies. Student* fa the mufassal 
desiring to take degrees in science or undertake post-graduate studies wffl have 
to go to the Calcutta or the Dacca University. This restriction is 
view of the fact that a merely examining body cannot satisfactorily 
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post-graduate studies, nor o&n individual colleges in the mufassal be expected to 
provide the best equipped laboratories for practical vfork in scienee. But tons 
restriction may be relaxed in cases of particular colleges which are very promising 
and which may be reasonably expected to gradually form a nucleus for a residen¬ 
tial local university in time to come. X may add that the Government high 
school should and other high schools may, with the necessary sanction of the 
University, open classes up to the intermediate, subject to any rules and regula¬ 
tions that the University may impose. This will not only meet the demand for 
additional oolleges, but will prevent young students from proceeding ‘to new 
places for university education at a tender age. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

(i) I think in several points I have anticipated this question m my answer with reference 

to question 4. In Calcutta the relation between the university colleges and the 1 
University should bo residential. But with regard to other private colleges in 
Calcutta and the mufassal colleges affiliated to the University the relation 
should be, in the mam, on the lines of the existing system. 

(ii) All external colleges, both m Calcutta and in the mufassal, should be adequately 

staffed and thoroughly well equipped. In order to see this accomplished the 
central University can only help these colleges by way of lending the services of 
suitable tutorial staff as indicated in my answer to question 4. 

. fiii) I do not see how the affiliated colleges can have any freedom either in the design 
of their courses and the conduct of the examinations of their students for i ni- 
versity degrees, save and except that they may devclope amongst themselves 
different types of colleges in the sense that some of them may concentrate their 
special efforts in literature, some in science, some in history, and so on. They 
may also be granted the privilege of forwarding to the authorities of the University 
a short note, duly attested by the respective professors, on the merits of their 
students as disclosed in the class and laboratory work throughout their 
college career ; so that they may be considered by the University authorities in 
order to enable them to consider the results of the examinations with it for fixing 
the place of the students in order of merit. 

Civ) It is not only possible, but supremely desirable, that the intellectual resources of 
Calcutta should be so organised as to create a powerful centralised teaching uni¬ 
versity in the city of Calcutta. A scheme to this effect I have tried to adumbrate * 
in my answer to question 4. The residential side of the University of Calcutta, Iff ' 
I am allowed to use the expression, should serve very well for the purpose. If < 
we can constitute the different colleges indicated there, namely, a thoroughly well- 
equipped college teaching “ the humanities ” (attached to it there should be a 
college especially devoted to the study of the ancient oulture of India—both Hindu ; 
as well as Muhammadan), a thoroughly well-oquipped and up-to-date college 
teaching the sciences, including higher mathematics, two colleges for the thorough 
study of the Sanskrit and Arabic and the Sanskritio and Arabic languages, one 
thoroughly well-equipped technological college for teaching applied soienco 
for the growth and development of our industries and commerce, one for teaching 
medicine, one for teaching engineering in all its branches, and one for law, the 
Intellectual resources of the present day would be well organised, to the infinite 
benefit of our oountrymen. 


Cocks, S. W. * 

ii) Whatever may be the practical difficulties there is no doubt that theoretically^ 
toe only correct relation between the University and colleges in the Universityi 
sown is that toe latter should be constituents of the former. Affiliation ||| 
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colieges in other centres is permissible as a seoond-best plan. But it should 
be regarded as only a half-way house on the road to the establishment of St 
separate university. If it is obvious that in no circumstances which can be 
foreseen is there any probability t hat the need for a separate university at a 
given centre will arise, then sanction to the establishment of a separate college 
at that centre should be refused, and money and effort concentrated on the 
development of the central teaching university. So far as the affiliated college 
is concerned the University must be mainly an examining university. 

(ii) Such adequate control of the affiliated colleges aB would ensure that they were 
properly staffed and equipped seems to be impossible, except under conditions 
which the colleges themselves would refuse; for instance, the appointment of a 
warden or principal responsible to the University. It ought, however, to be 
possible, upon a thorough inspection of the college and a review of the work 
done by the students in university examinations, to ascertain whether a college 
is so staffed and equipped as to be worthy of recognition. There should be no 
hesitation on the part of the University in disaffiliating unsatisfactory colleges. 

(iii) The wording of this question really provides the answer. Some degree of freedom, 

subject to the control of the University, might be permitted to oolleges in 
framing their courses, and under proper safeguards they might be allowed to 
conduct, in part at any rate, the examination of their students for degrees. Per¬ 
haps a simpler method of securing that the examination was on the same lines as 
the teaching would bo to appoint representatives of the colleges on the boards of 
moderators and to allow' full discussion of the question papers before they ate 
approved. The opinion of <olJege tutors and lecturers on the work of the 
candidate should be taken into account in deciding pass lists and das'? lists. 
The Royal Commission on University Education in London lays down the 
principle that “ subject to proper safeguards, the degiees of the University should 
practically be the certificates given by the professors themselves, and th® 
students should have entire confidence that they may trust their academic- 
fate to honest work under their instruction and direction ". If any approach 
is to be made to this ideal m an affiliating university it is clear that the- 
colleges must have a considerable degree of freedom and be worthy of trust. 

(iv) If a powerful centralised teaching university is created in Calcutta or elsewhere 

it is undesirable that any college not incorporated in the University should, 
except as an interim arrangement, receive recognition. I would have nothing 
in Calcutta itself between the incorporated (ollege and the hostel. Outside 
Calcutta affiliated colleges might be permitted, as suggested above, as a 
temporary arrangement; that is, as a stage m the development of a new univers¬ 
ity. But with the creation of separate universities for Patna. Dacca, and 
Rangoon the necessity for affiliated colleges in eonnec ion with Calcutta seems 
to vanish. If affiliated colleges are permitted they should certainly be allowed 
some degree of freedom in regard to courses of study and examinations. The 
obvious difficulties in the way of realising this idea are not insuperable. 


Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 

(ii) There is only one way to do this—to provide enough money. 


Govern ton. The Hon’ble Mr. J.- G. 

In the abstract "I am opposed to the affiliating type of university. I prefer that 
• university should be a centralised institution meeting the wants of a certain 
area, or a certain class, or both. Hence, if a system were to be laid down ab Integra, 
l would avoid any in which the main characteristic was affiliation. On the other 
hand, it has to be recognised that universities cannot be sown broadcast and that 
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where a number of institutions of collegiato status have come into being theji 
Cannot lightly be abolished in order to promote the success of a centralising 1 
institution. The conditions which have como into being in Bengal have produce!! 
a situation extraordinarily difficult either to handle or to reform. It does not 
appear to me that this situation can be dealt with by the creation of a strong 
oentralised university in Calcutta, which would leave the outside colleges derelict. 
Nor can these external colleges be wiped out in toto. The creation of a new 
controlling body to regulate the studies and examinations of such colleges would 
set up, if the body were apart from, and independent of, the University, a competing 
power. If, on the other hand, this new body were not external to the University 
or were guided and to a certain extent controlled by it, the position would 
approximate to that which presumably is intended in sub-section (c) of section (iv) 
of the question. In any case the maintenance of the existing system appears to be 
out of the question if u strong centralised university in Calcutta is desired. The 
problem might be simplified to a certain extent if, with an improvement of the 
secondary school system, the weaker external colleges were reduced to upper 
departments of schools, and, perhaps, by the development in due course of one or 
two of the strongest into independent universities. But, as I have said above, 
it is neither possible nor desirable to scatter so-called universities broadcast. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the details of the existing relations between the 
Bengal colleges outside Calcutta and the University or with the administration 
of such colleges by the University to offer suggestions as to the particular methods 
by which the guidance 01 control exercised by the University over the external 
colleges should be readjusted. It &aerns to mo clear, however, having regard to- 
certain outstanding facts ill regard to tho examinations in Bengal, that if these 
colleges are to teach for the degrees of a central university, the latter can by no 
means afford to relax its control over, at any rate, the final examinations. Provided 
that tho worst external colleges wore weeded out and that the remainder were 
reasonably woll staffed and equipped, the central university might perhaps allow 
them to undertake portions or all of the courses up to the degree in accordance 
with their several planes of efficienov and subject to regular inspection by the 
delegates of tho central university. The latter, too, should have its own represent¬ 
atives on the governing bodies of these external colleges. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

(iii) Much could be done if the teachers have a proper sense of their responsibility and 
aro not tempted to regard the liberty accorded as a source of private gain. A» 
long as examinations are considered the one qualification for posts under 
Government tho tendency alluded to will have to be watched. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 


(i) Colleges in the university town might he divided into constituent colleges and 

associated colleges, according to the standard of requirements from the univers¬ 
ity which they are able to satisfy. Constituent colleges should have a high 
degree of efficiency, should be able to contribute teachers to the post-graduate 
teaching staff of the University, and should have representatives on the govern- 
1 ing bodies of the University. Colleges not situated in or near the university 

town should be associated colleges. 

(ii) Each college should satisfy the requirements of the University in these respeots. 
(Hi) Examinations for university degrees should be conducted solely by the University. 

Subject to this condition there need not be any restrictions on the design of the 
courses. 

(iv) The University should only exercise supervision over colleges associated with it, 
other colleges being supervised by the Education Department of Govern meat, 
or some branoh of it. 
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Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

(ii) I know of no means of securing that colleges will be adequately equipped. AH 
that seems possible is for the University to furnish itself with a working creed, to 
set practical standards wliioh shall not be fallen short of, to encourage advance 
upon these standards, and to be loyal in practice against all temptation to be 
false to its principles. 

<iv) In the interests of Assam I should be very definitely opposed to the first of the 
alternative systems suggested unless ways and means could be found of allowing 
us, so far as we were able to do so, to adjust our organisation and the intellect¬ 
ual pitch and tone of endeavour in our colleges to the standards of the proposed 
centralised teaching university. Association with the suggested new controlling 
body would apparently mean alienation from all that is most advanced in 
university training in these parts of India. Our local students, if they remain as 
we wish them to do in our provincial colleges, would fall far short in training and 
accomplishment of the students of the central university, and Assam, which 
has been making strong headway, would tend to fall back again to the 
parochial. 

The full potentialities of the existing system have not, I think, been developed. 
Seeing no better course I would advise its maintenance at, far as possible, with an 
outlook, however, on the possibility of allowing a certain measure of autonomy to 
outside colleges when there was reason lo believe that such a concession would not 
involve a lapse from the principles or standards of the University. , 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

(ii) Periodical inspection, as at present. 

<iii) Under existing conditions, it is not possible to allow colleges any freedom m the 
conduct of examinations of their students for university degrees. Freedom of 
teaching may be allowed, as indicated 111 answer to question 2 (c), namely, an 
individual professor may draw up a fuller syllabus than is laid down by the 
University and make his lectures more advanced than is required under the 
syllabus if he finds that his students could pursue an advanced courao with 
profit. There is nothing in the regulations to prevent a professor from doing 
this even now if he likes to do so. 

f iv) (o) and (6) There is no need to create a new controlling body ; the existing sys- 
tem may be maintained as far as possible, but the colleges should be more 
adequately represented on the Univorsity. 

(c) Principals of colleges outside the University town may be allowed the discre¬ 
tion of sending up such students for university examinations as may have 
failed to secure the required percentage of attendance at lectures or other 
students who desire to appear as non-oollegiate students. A report should, 
in all eases, be sent to the University, 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 


(i) -Generally speaking, the teachers and students of all colleges, both in the University 
town and in other centres of population in the presidency, ought to be made to 
feel that they belong to the University, [Please read a part of the answer to 
question 5 in this connection.] Professors may be requested to meet oaee 
a year in the senate house in conference to disenss educational matters, 
questions of discipline, systems of teaching various eubjeots, methods of conduct¬ 
ing research work, etc. A distinguished professor may now and then be aantto 
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Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikcntha Chawdba — contd .— Das, Dr. Kkdae- 
nath—Das Gupta, Kahuna Kanta. 


the mufassal to discuss in a friendly way such questions as may arise in regard to 
teaching and tutorial work. Literary 'contests and iliter-collegiate examinations' 
may be held in Calcutta as wi II as in other places for the encouragement of 
students. Arrangements may be made for inter-college games. 

(ii) At the time of the affiliation of a eoiloge in a particular subject the University 
will limit tho number of students studying that subject and state the number of 
professors, lecturer a, and tutors to be appointed. The University will also at that 
time give lists of s'ientific instruments, chemicals, and books essentially necessary 
for the study of a science subject, and lists of charts, maps, models, and books 
essentially necessary for the study of an arts subject. After the granting oi this 
affiliation it will be the busmens of the University inspector to keep the collie 
up to the mark by a careful inspection. At the beginning of every session, too, 
the University will send 1 1 ~ts of new instruments, charts, maps, models, and new 
books to colleges and insist on their socuring them in time for tho use of teachers 
and students. 

(ill) When several college; ^repute vuidents lot uni eisity degree, by a common 
examination (lief is hardly any ronn for granting any freedom, but when a 
single college, such as the Engineering College, prepares students for the univers¬ 
ity degree, some degree of fr -edom may be gi anted. 

(iv) Tno intellectual re -on rues m.iy 1,<- organised by the Calcutta University into a 
teaching body m connection with honour, and post-graduate studies. In that 
case, the teaching part of the Univerrity nuvy be placed under one academic 
council consisting of the lepresentative, of the members of the teaching stall. 
Tne other pait of the Calcutta University may be placed under a separate aca¬ 
demic council consisting of the representatives of the members of the teaching 
staffs, I'Oth of Calcutta and mufassal colleges teaching arts, scienoes. law, teaching, 
medicine, and engineer,ng. The seriate of the Calcutta University will be com¬ 
posed of members nominated by Government and members elected by three 
electorates: - 

l A) Members of tho staffs of all the colleges of the University. 

(B) Graduate teacher i of all tho recognised schools. 

(C) Kegiiterod groduat ;-s (».e., graduates, guardians, and outsiders). 

The hoadi of all first-grade colleges should be ex-officio fellows of the senate. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom should be allowed to colleges in tho design of their 

courses of study but the examinations must be conducted by the University. 

(iv) If a teaching university is established m Calcutta I would favour the maintenanoe* 

as far as possible, of the existing system, to deal with the external colleges. 


Das Gupta, Karitna Kanta. 

Every college should be placed under the direct control of its University in order to 
eafeguard the all-essential question of staff and equipment. Tho question of granting 
come degree of freedom to oolleges outside a university town in the design of their 
■courses and in the oonduot of the examination of the students for university degrees 
does not seem to present any difficulty, since every such oollege must conform to the 
requirements of the university which shall control it. 

For higher scientific and post graduate study and researches every university town 
or a central university for the purpose at Caloutta. should have adequate provision in 
order that students of ability may not have any necessity for going to foreign countries 
- lor the completion of their studies. 
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Das Gupta, Kahuna Kanta— contd . —Das Gupta, Sukkndkanath. 


It were well if every i ruversity town in Bengal could make adequate provision for 
imparting the highest training on modern lines to its most meritorious students, but if 
financial conditions do not warrant such a line of action being adopted, tlieie should be 
at least one such central university at Calcutta so w ell-equippod and staffed as to remove 
the necessity of Indian students going to foreign countries, except under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The central university and the other universities should be repiesonted by a member 
or two each, in a board of education to bo created at Calcutta, with the Governor of Bengal 
as its president and chancellor, to exercise a sort of general control so that the standard 
of efficiency and the value of the degree lie not lowered in any one of them. 


Das Gupta, Surenpranath. 

The question of ensuring the provision of pioper staff and equipment in 
colleges in the university town is easily solved, for the colleges being only the unitB 
of the University and in close contact with it there will be no difficulty about looking 
into the needs of these colleges. As regards mufassal colleges the present scheme of 
supervision and control may remain, with necessary improvements. 

The colleges should bo free in the choice of the stundaid of teaching as well as 
in the selection of text-bookb; the general form should, however, bo preserved by 
the University prescribing a syllabus in consultation with the professors of the 
respective subjects of colleges within the university town. The present system of 
drawing up the syllabus by the Umvers,ty gives much tioublc as the professor of the 
subject is not called upon to give his opinion or to discuss tin ir significance, and as a 
result the professors concerned are often m the dark as to the exact limits which are 
required by such a syllabus. The professors should be consulted after the examination 
of the papers for a degree examination is over as to tin college career or record of the 
candidate who fails or the brilliancy of any particular candidate who happens to do 
exceptionally well, and the voice of the professor should be given due weight in deter¬ 
mining such cases. If a candidate happens to bo absent from the examination on 
proper medical grounds lie may also he declared to have passed if the recommendation 
of the professors and the principal both as regards Ins attainments, study, and character 
be particularly strong. The same procedure mav be followed in regard to those who 
on proper medical grounds fail to apjiear in all the papers of a degTcc examination. 
The examination of the papers should also be left to their charge and no externals 
should be appointed as a rule. As regards the colleges outside the university town I 
should favour the present system as it gives sufficient autonomy to the colleges. 

The colleges in the university town should form together one compact body 
with the University as the centre. Scope should be offered to the individual growth 
of the colleges on university lines. Steps should be taken that no feeling of 
unhealthy competition may grow either among the colleges themselves or between 
the colleges and the University. Students should pay foes and be attached to- 
particular colleges bo far as games, hostel arrangements, and other such concerns 
as may keep them always associated to particular colleges more than any other. The 
college will also determine the relation of the student to the Univorsity and also give 
instruction to the boys m most of thoir subjects; but the bovs should bo allowed the 
freedom of attending lectures of other professors in other colleges w-henever they 
may feel some special inteiest about them. Kach college will have its separate 
administration in concert with other colleges and with the University. To the Uni- 
* Versitv will belong the right of supervision not through a separate inspecting staff 
generally, but by the professors of the different colleges forming a special board. 

With reference to the colleges situated beyond the municipal jurisdiction of the 
University the instruction of which eannot bo directly controlled by the University 
the relation must necessarily be of a different order from that which we have 
at present. But as the instruction given in these university towns will neces¬ 
sarily be of a superior order some sort of distinction must be made between the two 
standards and their scholars. The students of these existing external oolleges may be 
examined as external students with a fixed curriculum. 
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I)e, Satisoiianura — -onld —De Sbshil Kumar. 


De, Satischandra 

(i) AU the colleges should he liberal! y represented in the deliberative and executive 
councils of the University m proportion to their irojiortance No distinction 
should be instituted 111 tins respect between a college located in the city and 
another outside it Mufassal members need not attend meetings in which only 
formal and nunor business is transacted 

{11) From the returns and reports submitted by colleges and the periodical inspection 
reports of honorary university inspectors selected by the senate the University 
w ill be m a position to determine whether a partly ular college has been acting 
m aeooidanco with the legulations of the University or not 

(111) When a syllabus is prescribed by the University it should not insist on the reading 
of particular books, and should grant colleges freedom in the selection of the 
books covering the syllabus But examinations should be held by the Uni¬ 
versity alone 

(iv) The maintenance is far as possible of the existing system is desirable Some 
freedom may be given to colleges in the condonition of a shortness of attend 
anco 


De, Sushil Kum\r. 

(t) [a) It is an undouhh d fact that a umiirnty ought not to be regarded a huge 
mielnm mill its iul< s and ugulitions, itss,niti, its f lenities, its boards, 
its os imm ition- and d< gre e , but a - a gn it human society with its corporate 
life its hope s ami fc us, its ideal- and a-pit at ions Regaided in this light 
the rclition hi two 11 the Lilly u-iti and thi diff 11 s nt colleges, especially in 
the city ought not to la of 1 men Iv m< c hann il i hiuu ter but the individual 
< oil gi s should 1 m 1 onsidued not as coni) on< ut, but Is lots Aral, parts of the 
Umwr ity We liui no doubt, outgrown the stige when oui University 
y\ is a nn re 1 \ timu ition cirp nation and when the ttaching Ride was re- 
pii wntsd 1 \ imhviduil i olkgi s , pul 111 ordcr to make th< Unnusity areal 
and < flicu nt te ichmg body and impart life and eungv to this vast social 
oiginisatioii mi intimate oiganic nlitiou ought to be 1 st ibhshed between 
thi oolk gi s and tin l nmi ity Bi tier r< prisi ntatnm, unde r the constitution 
of tlu l ni\i rsd\, ought to bo gm n to (he interest' of oui eollegt s on t*ie 
sniatc, tin fn< ultii ' and tin boaid , and tiny should be m\itod to take a 
gii iti 1 sli u m the lolkctiye work of tin Uimir-ity It is indeed a sur¬ 
prising fact that unit 1 the pit sent eonstitutum of the st mite (here is no 
safeguud to i li-un a mi the until large 1 li merit of the teaching profession or 
the mliiests ol the colligts being properly represented A change of the 
regulations 111 this ihrei tion is inifnratnelv neidid 

But, at the same tune, tills piopers il must not lx understood to imply that the 
colleges should not be illowed a sufficient amount of internal autonomy m the 
administration of their oun affairs h>uch intermil autonomy is not moom- 
patiblo with the cstiblLshment of an 01 game re lationslnp with the University. 
Undue mterfeione e 111 the det ills of < ollcge organisation is bound to liamper and 
obstruct harmonious w ork College club-,, college sports, college! magazines, 
college unions, common rooms, and other import .mt factors of the mnet 
life of a college should be left to its own control and management; but faotors 
which affect the general corporate life of the University, cemsidered as a 
whole, should he based on a sound and harmonious understanding between 
the colli ges and the University. 

But the question of post graduate teaching requires special consideration. An 
experiment has been made to centralise post graduate teaching in the Uni¬ 
versity, and the right step has been taken. There has been much controversy 
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I)e. Sushil Komar— could . —Dey, Baroha 1’kosatii). 


over tho question and it is needless to recapitulate the arguments advanced t 
but I believo it has been sufficiently made clear that under the system which 
obtained hitherto tho oolleges affiliated for post-graduate teaching to the 
University have, in the large majority of instances, found it impossible within, 
their restricted means and resources to make adequate and systemate arrange¬ 
ments for such studies and that even the number of centres where sueb 
teaching was allowed was extremely limited. Post-graduate teaching is a 
matter of too supreme importance to be thus left to tho management of 
isolated colleges. It is better that our effort'- should bo concentrated in one 
or more selected centres where all available resources may best bo utilised 
and tho cordial eo-operation of the most efficient teaching staff obtained. 
Under the system now established the University has general control over 
this body, but in the matter of studies, the selection of professors, examin¬ 
ation, and internal administration the latter possesses perfect autonomy. But 
the necessity for the creation of a new controlling body to regulate post¬ 
graduate studies will vanish it the constitution of the senate and the syndic¬ 
ate is remodelled on the lines already indicated. 

(/■> In other centres of population in the Presidency the existing relation between 
the University and the colleges should continue until other universities are 
started to which they may be conveniently affiliated, subject, however, to 
the proviso that proper safeguards arc (aken to ensure, as far as practicable, 
the same level of efficiency everywhere. (This part of the question is dealt 
with below.) 

(ii) In order to ensure that every- affiliated institution is adequately staffed and ade¬ 

quately equipped the University has adopted the system of periodica] inspec¬ 
tion, chiefly by tbo inspector of colleges. Caie must always be taken that this 
inspector should be a keen and expert educationist of long experience and 
standing. This system, welcomed, scoffed at, and resented in turn, has been 
productive ot much good and has undoubtedly given a bettor tone and main¬ 
tained a proper standard of efficient teaching in the affiliated colleges. It may 
be suggested, how over, that:— 

(A) Principals, professors, members of the senate, and other expert educationists- 
should, as far as possible, be associated with the work of inspection. 

<B) A minimum standard of staff and equipment in every college should be agreed 
upon and rigidly enforced in order to counteract all local and personuE 
elements in the w ork of inspection. 

(C) The process of disaffiliation in the ease of any institution falling below the re¬ 
quired standard should be less difficult and complex than it is at present. 
If a fixed minimum standard is established disaffiliation should be automa¬ 
tically enforced, and this matter should be left entirely to the University, 
Government sanction being irrelevant and unnecessary. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible to'grant to colleges any freedom, even under proper 

safeguards, in the design of thoir cour ses or in the conduct of the examinations 
of their f tudents for university degrees. But individual colleges may be allowecS 
to specialise in, and teach, if they so desire, a limited number of subjects. 


Duy, Baroda Peosaud. 

(i) The relation between tho University and colleges situated in the university 
town and in the other centres of population in the presidency cannot in 
the present state of things be anything more than guiding them with rules and! 
regulations and keeping watch over them. There need not. and should not, be 
any difference between the two classes in this respect. 

(ii) That every institution recognised by the University is adequately staffed and* 
equipped may be ensured by periodical inspection of the same by a small 
mittee of competent persons to be appointed by the University. 
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Dey, Baeoda Prosaud — cant ).— Dey, N X.— 1)hab, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. 


(iii) It would not bo a right movo to grant to colleges complete freedom in the design 

of their courses. Some alternatives may be set by the University, and the 
colleges may have the freedom of choice of the alternatives. Freedom in the 
conduct of examinations should not bo granted, as that would introduce diversity 
of standards. 

(iv) In case a teaching university is created in Calcutta, a new kind of relationship 

should be established between the University and the colleges not incorporated, 
in that University, allowing some autonomy to the colleges, but mainly requir¬ 
ing the standards of the University. 


Dey, N. N. 

(i) Under this question I will propose'flu 1 wholesale remodelling of the piesent senate 

and its powers. 

As the London University Commission has very rightly suggested, the senate 
would be endowed with much greater freedom of government than the present 
University po.-ac.-ses, and u it.h this end in view the statutes should he simple and 
fow, leaving an many things as possible to be settled by the regulations and 
by-laws of the University to be formulated by the senate and icvised occa¬ 
sionally. Our University is a regulation-ridden University, and when I peruse- 
the proceedings of the senate it seems to be much like a law court where the 
greater portion of time and energy is spent on the interpretation of the 
“ unalterable ’’ regulations. 

Teachers and professors should have adequate representation on the senate and 
syndicate of the University, not by nomination, as at present, but. by a general 
election from amongst themselves. The various acidomie councils (mentioned 
in mv answer to question 8 ) should also elect a largo number of members to the 
senate. This will ensure a large majority of actual teaehers on the senate and 
by this means the relation between the University and colleges (both in and out 
of the University town) would be firmly established. 

The strength of the senate will have to be ineieased to leprosent. all interests, and 
at least 80 per cent of tile members - liould be elected—the different cloctoiaks- 
being the college ptofessors, uuiveisity post-graduate profossoib, tho academic 
oninoils, (he independent faculties of law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
commerce, and technology. The teuuiti of office of a senator should bo three 
years, and not live years, as at. present. 

As stated above, the senate will ho the final authority in making the regulations 
and it will be the supreme controlling body w here the University budget will be 
passed, anil it should also delegate its powers to the academic councils, faculties, 
and the boards of studios (winch should be composed mainly of teachers). 

(ii) To ensure that every institution for a degree is adequately staffed and equipped 

the University will appoint inspectors in tho respective subjoets who will help 
and guide the institutions and report any ease of negligence to the senate. 

(iii) As in tho preliminary university' stage the teachers in the degree courses also 

will have more control in tlie selection of hooks, but they will be guided by tte- 
syllabus laid down by tho University. Examinations for degrees may be con¬ 
ducted by the colleges closely situated jointly with an equal number of outside 
examiners (professors of other colleges) nominated by the senate. 

(iv) With tho taking up of much work of the University bv the academic councils 
tho senate would be fully competent to control the colfegos for the degrees. 


Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

(iv) (c) I would favour the establishment of a new kind of relationship between*, 
the University and such colleges ns are not incorporated. 
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D’ Souza, P. G.— Dum, S. G. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The Univemty in the university town should be of the teaching or tho unitary 
type. It should not, therefore, affiliate to itself any institutions over which it cannot 
exercise direct control It should have nothing to do with the colleges in other oentres 
of population. Wherever it is necessary to have a number of independent colleges an 
organisation similar to the piesent one, which is able to onsuic a < eitaui standard, how¬ 
ever imperfect being maintained through the medium of examinations and occasional 
inspections by commissions, may be allowed side by side As fai as possible tho teaching 
and tho examining type of universities should not b< combined It is very doubtful 
if, with the low standard of mufassa) colleges 111 general, they can bo allowed much of 
autonomy at present. 


Dunn, S. G. 

(i) (a) Collogcs m the university town should be m the position of the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge HendentiaUy, that is they should be independent ; 
for teaching purposes, they should be parts of the University, which should 
he orgam-ed in departments , tho colleges should pool their lecturers and 
the mcmbois of any college should he fiee (o attend lectures m any other 
college There should be departmental librano- in a u ntixl building, where 
also the heads of depaitmonts should hive their offices Tho Umvorsity staff 
should be drawn tiom the best men m the i olltgec , these, without sevenng 
their connection with thin own oolhgis, would be able to have an influ¬ 
ence as wide as the University, while, at the sami time, they would bo 
relieved by the other members of then colic go stiff of those routine dutios 
which at present prevent them from extending their knowledge of thou sub 
jeets and hom m iking tli it know ledge avadible to all w ho seek it 
{ 6 ) Colleges outside the university towns must manige thi n own alTaus entirely. 
Whore there arc severil of these < olligcs m one city th<\ may combine for 
teaching purposes m tho same wiv is tin colleges in the University centre. 
Whether isolated, or combined, they must have full liberty to settle their own 
conditions ot resideuee, itteridince it In lures, and methods of study All 
that the Umvoisitv can do is to admit lliou .students to its examinations on 
the payment of foes, these oxauiui itions will be upon courses prtseabed 
by the Uuivt rsity It is the business of the external colleges to prepare their 
students in the best manner for these examinations , if they fail to do tins 
the fault is their own The University must rigidly adhere to its own 
standard , external colleges will come into hue or drop out, cither their 
students will leave them and migrate, to the university centre, or public 
opimon in the neighbourhood will compel a refoim of the inefficient 
college 

{n) In tho university town, under the departmental system, the colleges will bo directly 
under the University for purposes of the oiganisation of instruction. With 
regard to external oolleges, as shown above, no responsibility can bo tnkon by 
the University'. 

<(iii) The University wflj conduct its own examinations at tho University centre , it will 
prescribe the courses tor those examinations The courses, however, should be »o 
designed as to allow of considerable elasticity in methods of preparation and 
teaching. This is really the test of-a good examination system. The colleges 
will not be ablo to hav e their own examination for the degreo of the University 
nor to prescribe the course for that examination, but they will he free to inter¬ 
pret the prescribed course as they please and prepare for it m whatever way 
they think fit. If the f 'mversity oourse is well set by experts the colleges will 
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Dunn, S. G.— contd .— Duhtnigliff, Hobaoe B.—Dutt, Bamapada. 


find it a helpful guide, rather than a hampering restriction ; if it is not well set 
theie should be a sufficiently developed public spiiit in the University t£> 
insist on its improvement. 

(iv) The answer to this is given above. There will be one examination and one examin¬ 
ing agency. It would be fatal to institute different typos of eithei for the Uni¬ 
versity town and the external colleges respectively. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 


(i) Colleges should be separately managed, but should be under the supervision of 

university inspection committees. 

The> should have their own staffs for the intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass 
examinations. For the Masters degrees they might have their own lecturers but 
I should prefer that all B.A. and B Sc. honours and all M.A. and M.Sc. students 
should have theii lectures from the University lecturers and that all practical 
work should be done in the University laboratories. Every college should have 
a dii eel or of studios in subjects taken by the students of that college. In this 
way the number of lecturers would be cut down to a minimum and the services 
of the best men in each subject secured Any college might supply a university 
lecturer. He should have some material recognition of his seniority m his sub¬ 
ject. Such men might be dignified with the title of '* professor”, other lecturers 
might be designated as “ lecturers”. The (ollege director of study m a parti¬ 
cular subject would thus keep m touch with the progress or backwardness of 
the students ot his own college The same facilities should be at the disposal of 
the mufa^sal colleges. Mufassal colleges, suitably equipped, should be allowed to 
teach honouis students but such permission should be the exception rather than 
the rule. Colleges should be inspected annually to see that the requisite standard 
of efficiency is being maintained. All colleges teaching foi university degrees- 
or diplomas should be reprosen led on the various faculties concerned with the 
subjects taught ; or the mufassal colleges should elect for themselves a given 
number of representatives to attend univeisity meetings, and represesent 
their special difficulties to the faculties. 

(ii) This should be done by \wiling committees who should make periodical examin¬ 

ations and recommend cases of inadequate equipment or inefficient teachers to 
the body giHilling affiliation. Much indifferent teaching arises from teachers- 
feeling that they are settled down for life when the*} are once confirmed m their 
appointments. 

(iii) If the degree is to bear the hall-mark of the Uni versify then nil examinations 

must be the same for all colleges. I should much deprecate the institution of an 
examination system by which individual colleges conducted the examination of 
their own students for degrees T fail to see how any uniformity of standard 
could be attained oi maintained. In ex iimnations for Master’s degrees the 
opinion of a candidate’s teacher might be sought (possibly this might be ex¬ 
tended to candidates for all honours degrees). Vidr also m\ answer to question 7 . 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

<i) (a) The. colleges in university towns should bo units of the corporate University 
and the teaching staff of all such colleges should be adequately represented in 
the council of the University. The University should have general power of 
supervision over the courses of studies, staff, and equipment, as veil as over the 
general conduct of the students of the colleges situated in the university town, 
and should have power to disaffiliate any college if it is found wanting in 
efficiency, staff, and equipment. The University should be the final authority- 
in deciding any inter-collegiate question of dispute. 
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QUESTION £>* 


Dutt, Bimapada— eontd . —Du^* Rebati Raman. 


( 6 ) The university should not recognise any college situated beyond the university 
town for the University cannot properly supervise the working of any college 
situated beyond the university town ami should not guarantee the efficiency 
and character of a student pursuing his studies in such a college by conferring 
a degree upon him on the result of an examination. 

If proper facilities are available, and if the people so desire, separate universities 
may be founded in other centres of population in the presidency. 

(ii) The appointment of the teaching staff should he made by the University, and if 
it is not possible, it should be at least approved by it, and the University should 
inspect colleges periodically and see whether the equipment of any particular 
college is up to date, and, in case any college is found wanting, the University 
should enforce the standard equipment within a reasonable time on pain of dis¬ 
affiliation for non-compliance. 

{iv) Under conditions contemplated in the fir®* part of the question I would 
suggest that the colleges not incorporated in the Calcutta University so consti¬ 
tuted, and ii not incorporated in any other university, should he under a new con¬ 
trolling body (preferably the State)*which will regulate the studies for the examin¬ 
ation of such colleges. I should like tc suggest that such colleges should impart 
sound and useful secondary general education which, complemented by special¬ 
isation for a short period, may fit students to enter life at once. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

In the university town the colleges should feel a sonse of corporate life in the task 
-of undergraduate teaching, all colleges working with a common purpose, viz., the prepar¬ 
ation of the future manhood of the country. Th e pi°k of the professors of every college 
Will be drawn out and inter-collegiate lectures will be arranged where student* of different 
college 9 will be asked to attend batch by batch. Separate small fees will be charged for 
these lectures and the proceeds may go to the particular professor or his college or to the 
university that arranges these inter-colJegiate lectures. Mufassal colleges may invite one 
■or two of these professors for a fortnightly course of lectures. The University will have a 
council of undergraduate studies consisting of professors of undergraduate classos— 
X exclude junior tutors, lecturers, and demonstrator 9 — a nd they will decide upon the course 
of undergraduate studies in different subjects. In the senate, again, 20 per cent of 
fellows should be returned by these professors. 

(ii) In order to ensure the efficiency of the teaching staff it is a healthy rule that the 
appointment of every professor should he subject to the approval of the 
syndicate. It were well if all these appointments were made by an appoint¬ 
ments board of the senate, but there will he obvious difficulties. A professor 
thrown upon a governing body owing h° financial debt to the University may 
sometimes prove too costly, too unmanageable, might prove a thorn in the 
heels of the members of the governing body, which, again, would lose 
enthusiasm for the well-being of the college* If* however, any oollegc seeks the 
assistance of the University in this respect, the appointments board will send 
its nominee to the Oollege. The board will keep a register of candidates for 
educational appointments, their qualifications, and minimum expectations of pay 
and, in the case of Government institution 9 , the appointments should be made as 
far as possible on the recommendations of this board. I say as far as possible, 
because the department might have an application from the graduate of a 
foreign university and, in such a oase, both the department and board should 
act in mutual consultation and co-operation. It is the University that is 
ultimately responsible for high education aQ d it stands eminently to reason 
that the University should have a voice in the selection of its teaohers. At 
present, it ia an anomaly that the University which could supply first-rate 
administrators of criminal law could n°t make educational administrators or 
teachers of them. 
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(iu) The University descnbes the syllabus, and it may be asked why an mtejhgent 

professor should be compelled to teach the syllabus from a particular book, why 
he should not himself compile a book for the use of his own class. But this 
freedom is likely to be abused in some of the ill-equipped oolleges, and it would 
be difficult to tell them that their teaching falls short of the standard As at 
present the University should recommend two or three books and the professor 
nught take up any and supplement it with his own notes. 

Similarly, the degree examinations would lose their dignity if they are to be con¬ 
ferred on the result of examinations conducted m the college The present 
system of public examinations should continue, with inter-collegiate examin¬ 
ation of answer papers. The paper setters, however, should mostly be men who 
teach the subjects for the particular course, and not merely outsiders or eminent 
professors who teach higher courses. Every paper should be set by a board of 
five professors of the particular branch in the particular course. 

As regards the hours for lectures the colleges should be given freedom to have 
morning or evening classes In fact, in this wav it is possible to use the existing 
buildings doubly and to remove greatly the congestion of students and meet 
the requirements of needy students wbo have to live upon their labour. Several 
institutions in the West have evening courses of lectures. 

(iv) Our Calcutta Umversitv is already a teaching university with its hundreds of post¬ 

graduate students and I have said earlier in nn answer how 1 expect intercollegiate 
lectures to dev elope under the control of the council of undergraduate education 
which will be a part of the Umv eraity. Colleges and hostels will remain where 
they are and they may grow m other parts of Calcutta too But I fear anv ideal 
site in the suburbs where all the colleges may be removed will ultimately be too 
inadequate to rneot the growing educational needs of tho country Such a course 
will not be along the natural lines of our development With inter collogiate 
lectures arranged the University may itself start colleges foT undergraduate 
studies The Swainamoytc College of Kasimbazar was an excellent offer and 
the syndicate lost a gieat opportunity for educational advancement m not 
accepting the offer on grounds which did not seem convincing to the public 

If the teaching u mversity of Calcutta be developed in the way I have outlined 
above I see no reason why the maintenance of the existing system would not 
do for outside colleges The college professors and headmasters would send 
their representatives to the senate and the separate undergraduate i ounods, 
and thus be in intimate touch wi'li the work of the University. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

fi) (a) The Univeisvty should insist that the propnetury colleges are really managed 
by the govormng body and that the proprietors do not make anv excessive 
pioht out of tho institutions. If the proprietor be a member of the teaohmg 
staff (or managing committee) he should bo liboially paid for bit, work. 

( 6 ) As at present. 

(n) By disaffiliating all colleges which do not cairy out the inspectors’ rev oiuniendations 
as accepted by tho university authorities 
•(iv) (l>) Maintenance of the existing system, with minor modifications. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

fi) By “ university” here is obviously meant the aggregate consisting of the 
chancellor, the vioe-chaneellor, the rector, tho syndicate, and the sonata, to 
the exclusion of all colleges, even the University Law College, and the organis¬ 
ation for the teaching of post-graduate students for the M.A. and M. 8 o. 

R 2 
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degrees, whioh are directly under the management of the University. The 
relation of the University, in the above sense, can only be one of direction and 
control. This direction and oontrol should not vary between colleges in the 
. university town and oolleges in other centres of population. Inspection by a 
special officer appointed by the University, as, now, with the oo-operation of 
some professors, as indicated hereafter, is needed for both classes of colleges f 
but it appears to be more needed for the distant colleges than for colleges in the 
university town. Falling-off from the proper standard of efficiency, generally 
speaking, is more likely to occur in the distant oolleges than in the oolleges in 
the university town. 

(ii) Adequate staffing and equipment can be secured by t'n* refusal of affiliation where- 

the proper requirements in this matter are not adequately met. 

(iii) Freedom in the design of courses and in the oonduct of examinations would not 

bo practicable. Such freedom would practically amount to th - setting up of so' 
many different universities. 

(iv) The enquiry hore seems to be whether a sufficient number of good professors from 

the Calcutta colleges are available for the desired “ centralised teaching uni¬ 
versity ”, Some Calcutta college professors are already university lecturers and 
some professors of such distant colleges as those at Dacca and Patna are among 
the University lecturers, vide page 111 of the University Calendar, Part 1 , of 
1910 . The latter do not deliver lectures in Calcutta, but locally, and they are 
reckoned as ' niversity lecturers, so that they cannot be reckoned as contributing; 
in any wav towards the formation of a “ centralised teaching university”. 1 
do not think that the co-oporation of some of the Calcutta professors as 
university lecturers is altogether good, for it involves division of work and 
extra teaching work. 

The initial step towards the organisation of a teaching university has already been 
taken by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee by withdrawing from the several affiliated oolleges the 
highest stage of teaching in the general department of rts and science, and concentrat¬ 
ing it in the hands of the University. There are now i niversity professors, readers, 
assistant professors, and lecturers for teaching post-graduate students preparing tliora- 
eelves for the degrees of M. A. and M. Sc. But the University, as it is, has to do not only 
with such students. It has also to do with matriculates in their intermediate stage and 
passed intermediate young men in their bachelors’ stage. The question is what teaching 
work the University oan do in respect of these two classes of undergraduates. 

The number of undergraduates studying in Calcutta is simply enormous, and it ie 
impossible to bring this enormous number sufficiently close together for purposes of 
instruction and association. It is possible, however, for the University to associate 
itself intimately with the Calcutta State College—the Presidency College—the Dame of 
which may even be changed to University College. This college, with the strongest 
possible staff of well-paid and able professors, European and Indian, may be placed 
directly under the management of the University syndicate, - of which the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, would always be an ex-officio member, and with him may 
be associated in the syndicate the principal of the Presidency College. Financially, the 
college must continue to be entirely supported by the State. 

For the inspection of affiliated colleges one or two professors of the Presidency College 
nt a time may be associated with the University inspector, and for inspection purposes 
this college should serve as the model whioh the other oolleges should strive to approach. 

The University oould thus oombine the character of a teaching with that of a federal 
university. Universities of the examining and federal character have been a natural' 
consequence of sooial needs. A university whioh seta an example of teaching and 
also supervises and controls teaching over a wide area appears to be a university of the 
highest type. Cambridge local examinations held in distant India prove that univers¬ 
ities of the old Cambridge type have felt the necessity of extending widely the sphere of 
their usefulness. 
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Geddes, Patrick. j 

I believe in the desirability, even the necessity, of a centre of higher education 
in each regional centre. But bo long as BchemeB Buch as those of Dacca and Nagpur 
are the best that can be produced m India it appears to me that their present establish¬ 
ment would not be of advantage, and would create a mass of interests which oould not 
but retard the establishment of better conceived institutions when the time for the Be 
has more fully ripened. 

The material planning of all institutions also gives an index to the outlook and 
spirit, the knowledge and grasp of their planners, and especially as to their com¬ 
prehension of the nature and value of the civic environments with which they may be 
so usefully related, and of their improvement, or deterioration, of this. While the 
Dacca plans certainly improve upon the poor lay-out of the administrative centre they 
inherit, and also advance upon its pompous and extravagant buildings, this improve¬ 
ment is as yet confined to the architectural point of view. On their proposed disastrous 
injury to the city of Dacca I have reported separately, in my “ Beport on Town-Plan¬ 
ning in Daoca ", made two years ago by instruction of the Bengal Government and by 
desire of the Municipality. 

Upon that of the planning of the proposed University of Nagpur I have reported 
very briefly to that city, and I regret to say without even the appreciation due to the 
Dacca architect. If desired I can give the grounds of thiB criticism more fully; but, 
e.g., these exhibit a general blindness to rural and urban environment; with wholesale 
and obviously quite unnecessary eviction of large rural and working villages, and dis¬ 
astrous leaction of course upon the University itself. The detailed design is also 
without exception the feeblest in my collection of plans of the universities of the 
world; which is fairly largo and representative, since iu conjunction with that prepared 
before the war for the Hungarian Government by Mr. Ashbee. 

I regard all authoritative and centralised relation of any great capital or centre 
to surrounding provincial colleges as being, historically and actually, a wellnigh un¬ 
mixed evil; and its alleged advantages, of high standard, unity, etc., as working out 
the reverse of their well-meant aims. Thus I regard tho long fixation of Chinese 
culture, by its historically centralised examination system, aa but the classic example 
of such cause and effect. 

I am old enough to recall the paralysing effect of the University of France before 
its dissolution; since even Paris, despite its own advantages, inhibited the provinces, 
and this both by a spiritual and a material tyranny. I was a student in Paris in 1878 - 
79 at the eventful time when M. LaviBSe and his colleagues successfully broke down 
this papalism; and in subsequent and frequently prolonged experience alike of Paris 
and of the re-established provincial universities, Montpellier especially, but with 
visits and friends in many more, I have watched the immense benefit of this measure. 
Yet it will require that completed decentralisation which has long been preparing in 
France, which is even now in active progress, and which promises to achieve its efforts 
after the war (especially if this involves the return of Alsace with Strasbourg 
University, for which the need of a wise measure of provincial autonomy is recognised). 

I have also for some 35 years been seeing the deterioration of German universities 
in general, and of German culture and freedom with them, through the increasing 
authority, power, and influence of Berlin—and though this is now since the war well 
known to all the world, its bearings are not adequately realised in India, else the eman¬ 
cipation of provincial colleges from the rule of Calcutta would be already pressed for. 

It is nearly as long since I began an active acquaintance with the five universities 
of Belgium, and I regard their distinotiveness and freedom as having been a great 
factor in the extraordinary progress and vitality of that small and heroic country up to 
its present invasion. For here the centralising principle has had least sway. The 
old and illustrous Catholic University of Louvain not only preserved its existence, but 
became active, even in natural science. Thus it was the first of universities foe 
instance to establish a chair of evolution, and its biological work has been distinguish¬ 
ed. Again the first of European poets, Verhaeren, and the first of bibliographers. 
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Ofclet, have each in their way expressed its influence, while ita rector, Cardinal 
Mereier, was known as a philosopher long before his present eminence as a patriot. 

There are two State universities, Liege and Ghent, but the main activity of the 
Belgium founded their Universite ‘ Libre ' for Brussels about the middle of the 
Flemish culture and language—has been mistaken and evil, and has lately afforded 
a handle to German interference; for its “ Greek gift ” of the “ Flemish University 

Reacting at once from Catholic Louvain and from State oontrol, the liberals of 
Belgium founded their University ‘ Libre ’ for Brussels about the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth oentury, and this had a period of distinction and life. But as its promoters grew 
in age and authority, and correspondingly lost touch with life and youth, a Bohism 
arose between the generations; and the University ‘ Nouvelle ' appeared as a free 
venture. It formed a distinguished professoriate, though mostly unpaid; which carried 
on until the present war suspended everything. To some Indians, as to many Eng¬ 
lishmen, this variety may appear but confusion; but I speak from long experience of 
Belgium, and of Brussels and its intellectual life and influence, in rating these high. 
Here too I would cite the example of America, where its idealism and intellectuality, 
contesting Mammonism, and elevating politics, arise largely (as its President but makes 
conspicuous) from university life, quickened by freedom and variety. ' Defects are not 
to be denied : but there is active life and distinguished work in the two universities 
of the city of New York, in the two of Chicago, and in the five of Washington. Of 
these, two are already of national standing, and known far beyond; the Catholic and 
the Smithsonian, for that famous old institution has now acquired university rank. 

This long answer seems necessary to defend, from varied instances of personal 
certitude, that variety and freedom of university life, which the school of adminis¬ 
trators till lately dominant in London here still examines into passive obedience, and 
unifies into more conventionality of mind. 

Coming now to the British Isles, with their various and more or less independent 
university system, I would recall in historic order:— 

(A) That the proposal of Mr. Gladstone to unite the four Scottish universities into- 

the “ University of Scotland ” was resisted by the unanimous verdict of all. 

(B) That the union of St. Andrews with Dundee has long been marred by litigation 

and disharmony. 

(C) That the union of Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, as the Victoria University, 

collapsed; while their present autonomy has resulted in such a gain of 
university life for each that none would return to centralisation, so that 
Bristol and Sheffield have been left to struggle onwards independently from 
the first. 

(D) That the linkage of the University Colleges of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and 

Galway has been a failure 

(E) Two of these are already progressing as independent universities. 

Thus two exist in Dublin; and in the educationally most progressive quarter of the 
United Kingdom at present—Wales—the three University Colleges of Aberystwyth, 
Bangor, and Cardiff are all looking forward to independence. 

(i) (a) This record does not of oourse preclude the union of separate colleges in the 
same city into a single teaching university when they so desire, as with the 
two long distinct Universities of Aberdeen in 1838, or many of the colleges 
of London in reoent years. But it indicates the failure of centralisations 
and the advantages of regional and civic freedom. 

(b) I would therefore encourage provincial colleges to acquire their independence 
as rapidly as may be. 

I do not desire to ensure continued Government oontrol; since history, from- 
early to contemporary times, shows that it i* by their own value and vitality, 

, aided liy looal goodwill and graduate loyalty, that universities essentially 
grow. 

(li)- The respect- for large buildings and material equipment is at present unduly ex¬ 
aggerated. Let each struggling institution and its students have their chances. 
That is how they are best encouraged to grow. 
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(iiij To the fullest extent. If they go too far, as some American institutions for a 
time have done, this may be corrected, just as have been many of the wiirse 
features of what are now the most esteemed colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
or elsewhere. 

(iv) (a) My impression is that the universities at present suffer far too much from 
controlling bodies; and that what such bodies, here as elsewhere, mainly 
supply is the very reverse of inspiration—the inhibition of youth by age, of 
thought by convention. Yet there may be true forms of control, and these 
at once critical and constructive; for colleges and students need “ reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteousness ”. For these I look primarily 
to their own active members—who in a freer atmosphere would be less silent 
than is inevitable under their past, present, and life-long regime of inhibitions 
and tears, and these at cvory age, from thj matriculation to retirement 
As regards definite State control, however, I may mention the one and only- 
unobjectionable (and I believe even every desirable) example of this which, 
in course of a life spent among very many umversities, I have been as yet 
able to discover. 

1 have been very favourably impressed by the work of the American Commis¬ 
sioner of education. To him are reported the particulars of all educational 
institutions in America, and these he compares and comments on And, 
just because he has no material control or authority, his opinion is esteemed 
and valued, and his suggestions are respectfully considered and commonly 
acted on. And this all the more since his educational authority is strength¬ 
ened, and kept abreast of the times, by the regular publication of his “ reports ”, 
in volumes of world-wide interest and suggestiveness. But the mam answer 
is that a tree is known, not merely by the labelling and fencing imposed by 
the controlling park committee, but by its life and growth and fruit. 

(6) Obviously not. 

(c) Yes: by the return to the initial, and mediaeval, relation of all universities— 
only sundered by the Reformation and its wars, but renascent— as all great 
university festivals and commemorations show—as also the life of soience. 
It is as part of “ the Republic of Letters ”, of “ the World of Science ”, Just 
as a Catholic priest belongs to his Church, and not merely to the diocese in 
which he happened to be trained and licensed, so it will be again with 
graduates and universities. All universities are variable stars ; they wax 
and wane, and wax again, and wane once more ; yet the more free their 
inter-radiation, the more continuous may become their light. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

The colleges should be allowed greater freedom in the internal management of 
the special objects of each institution : the University should not have more than a general 
control on broader principles. Libraries and laboratories should be attached to all 
colleges according to their requisitions and means. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(i) (o) The relations between oolleges and universities might be on the model of that 
at Oxford or Cambridge. The oolleges ought to be quite independent of the 
University and the internal administration of the oolleges ought to be in the 
hands of a governing body. The only control of the University will be in. the 
eonduct of examinations. 

(b) The same applies equally to other oolleges. 
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Ghosh, Bimal Chandra 

(i) (A) Colleges in the university town and in the districts Bhould be better represented 
on the senate. 

(B) Colleges may be grouped to elect representatives to the syndicate—by rotation. 

(C) University lecturers may hold classes at different colleges m their special sub¬ 

jects, and go to district colleges by rotation to hold University extension 
lectures 

(D) Colleges m the n ofussil to be allowed to arrange for post-graduate courses wher¬ 

ever teaohers may be a\ ail able 

(E) The vice chancellor should be elected from among (he heads of colleges — by rota¬ 

tion Colleges can be grouped for this purpose The vice chancellor should 
be “ on deputation ” during his tenure of office and should not hold office for 
more than three consecutive years but may be re elcoted lator 

(F) The post graduate studies councils should be different from the ordmary “ facul¬ 

ties” and l m i of undergraduate studies 

(G) When the nuuibu of past graduate students increase the earlier part of their 

course- or the subject matter of certain compulsory common papers—should 
be done at the ordmary colleges special courses and advanced subjects to be 
done at the University 

This decentralisation will be helpful to the students, as well aa leHS expensive. 

(u) To seoure an adequate staff and an adequate equipment in an affiliated college 
there should be — 

(A) Restricted affiliation at first 

(B) Gradual extension of affiliation in subjects which are adequately provided for 

(C) Regular inspection by university officers 

(D) Adequate representation of the staff in every department on the college govern¬ 

ing body 

(E) Every encouragement given to the college by way of grants in aid. 

(F) Assistance given to the college m making the most of its re ourcos—ideal condi¬ 

tions need not be insisted upon. 

(id) If the syllabuses and schemes are prepared by the University with sufficient care 
and latitude colleges could be asked to prepare their own schemes of teaching 
and study But a certain amount of uniformity is necessary to secure conform¬ 
ity to a standard 

There is no need for college examinations, except for awards and scholarships. The 
university examinations themselves are tests of the preparation of the student for 
the stage beyond; college “tests” are quite superfluous—nay, harmful And it 
jb an open secret m Calcutta that this multiplicity of tests has put a premium on 
dishonesty. Multiplicity of examinations is a bad substitute for good and proper 
teaching Work under the compulsion of examinations is never of the best 
quality and leads to premature fatigue. The evil is accentuated when the 
student is continuously under such compulsion One great reason why so many 
graduates, once they get through their final degree examination, do not keep 
up their studies and forget all they leanit is this very multiplicity and 
compulsion of examinations The need for compulsion grows and they cannot 
do any work unless they set an exammation before themselves 
(iv) (c) A powerful centralised teaching university is already in the making at Calcutta, 
and it should not be difficult to establish a new kind of relationship with colleges 
teaching up to the B. A , B Sc., and B. T. degrees, allowing them some autonomy. 
Such colleges may federate and eleofc a council (with its own executive committee) 
under the general control of the senate, just as the present post-graduate 
council is working by itself and yet subject to the oontrol of the senate. 
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Such oolleges need not be in Calcutta only. District colleges may come under ^Jie 
same electorate 

If the Cambridge Local or the Oxford Local Examination Board can extend their 
operations throughout the British Isles, and even to distant colonies, such a 
council of under graduate studies could easily federalise and bring into close 
association all such colleges Theological colleges of various denominations— 
Hindu, Christian, Islam, Bralimo, Jam, etc—could also lorm a council under 
the ■-enate and co operate with the Ui ivei sity in the extension of knowledge 
and culture 


Ghosh, Dev iprasad. 

fi) There need he no necessary distinction between the relations of the University 
and the Calcutta colleges on the one hand, and those of the Univemtj and the 
n ofussil colleges on the othei 

(u) The University should have a body of inspectors who will see that the colleges 
are adequately stalled and equipped , tlie Calcutta and the mofussil colleges 
standing on the same footing m tins respect 
.(in) Granting of freedom to colleges in the design of their courses should not he made 
as it would result in the utmost confusion , and there would be no uniformity 
of standard , and the public would be at a loss to estimate the comparative merits 
of a Kipon College B A , a Presidency College B A , and a Dacca College B.A. 
{iv) A powerful centralised teaching university in Calcutta is a very good idea, and 
should prove a success ; hut my idea is that the other colleges should be allowed, 
and even encouraged to so equip themselves as to be able to teach up to the 
highest standard. The reason is that there is a groat demand among the students 
for higher education and so it is desirable that overy possible facility should 
be given them for reading up to the M A standard If there is only one place, 
viz., the University, m which such education is imparted, then there is bound 
to be very great congestion, and even then many students have to go away. Then 
there is one other point, the growing inefficiency and deterioration of this system 
If there is only one college in which M A teaching is imparted it naturally happens 
that the teachers there become paper setters, and the questions are set generally 
upon the notes dictated by them, or the portions taught by them, and students 
do very croditablv in examinations, sometimes without having a look at text¬ 
books and almost invariably without going through the whole course prescribed. 
This is certainly undesirable. My ’dea therefore is that side by side with the 
teaching university, there bliould be other colleges teaching up to the same stand¬ 
ard ; a healthy rivalry and a consequent growth in efficiency may be expected 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswak 

1 ( 1 ) The relation should be the same. The University should undertake post-graduate 
teaching and leave the framing of undergraduates to affiliated colleges 
under its guidance. A scheme which involves the incorporation of some of 
these m the University does not appear satisfactory because if the University 
were to enter into competition with the colleges under its control it might 
fad to do justice to the latter. The leas advanced work should, therefore, 
remain with the affiliated oolleges, wlnfe the higher work should be done 
bv the University in institutions established for the purpose. The two fold 
function may probably require the creation of two controlling bodies. One of 
these will deal exclusively with questions relating to post-graduate teaching 
and will oonsist mainly of those who are engaged m it. The other will exercise 
a controlling and ejecting authority over affiliated colleges and so will naturally 
contain representatives of the latteri But, as under-graduate training is mainly 
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a preparation for the work of post-graduate teachers, they are likely to see it 
in its true perspective and should, therefore, be properly represented on the 
body. Each of them should contain a fair proportion of high officials and men 
of light and leading in the province, and both of them should combine for the 
discussion of broad questions relating to education and the advancement of 
knowledge and the improvement of the national literature. 

(ii) Annual inspection by « university inspector of i olleges, assisted by one or 

two mombers of the post-graduate teaching staff, should be adequate for the 
purpose. 

(iii) It is no doubt desirable that colleges should enjoy a certain degree of freedom 

in these matters. But, at the same time, uniformity of standard should always- 
be kept in view, and the external examination should not be 'abolished. Other¬ 
wise, even if every institution did all that could be expected of it, the public and 
employers might unjustly undervalue the degrees conferred on the alumni of neW 
oolleges that have yet their reputation to establish. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

In Calcutta there should be a powerful eentrahsod teaching university. But 
this should be only one department of a great university, having also a federal side. 
For the control of colleges in the city and also in the mofussil the federal side of the 
University should have power of inspection over all the oolleges, whether in the city or 
in the mofussil. If the colleges are restricted to B. A. pass work, freedom in the design 
of courses and in the conduct of examinations should not be allowed. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

I would suggest a dual function for the University of Calcutta—teaching and 
examining. All the colleges situated within the city of Calcutta should be first raised 
to the same standard of efficiency and then be incorporated into a teaching university,- 
the mofussil oolleges being affiliated, as hitherto, to the examining university. I do not 
think that two independent university organisations should exist side by side as in New 
York, for that would create a want of harmony and moo-ordination in the educational 
system of the province. It would simply le an extension of the principles underlying 
the recent reorganisation of the post-graduate classes in Calcutta. The senate should 
remain the final authority, controlling the mofussil colleges through the syndicate and the- 
Calcutta colleges through suitable academic councils and executive committees. The- 
mofussil colleges should be encouraged to develop into independent, self-sufficient institu¬ 
tions with a view to granting them the university charter as speedily as possible. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, 

(i) (a) In my view, in a university town all first and second-grade oolleges should 

be affiliated to the University like colleges in other centres of population im 
the presidency, as at present, and all oolleges for post-graduate teaching 
should be incorporated in the University. 

(6) Colleges, second-grade or first grade, outside, the presidency, should be affiliated 
to the University. 

(ii) By appointment of college inspectors, as at present. 

(iii) It is not desirable to grant to oolleges freedom of selecting courses and conduct¬ 

ing their own examinations. Freedom in the former may be granted to some- 
extent under proper safeguards, but if freedom be given in the latter it may 
lead to corruption and unsatisfactory results. 
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(iy) If it ib practicable to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta so as to create, 
a great centre of learning and a teaching university 1 would favour the' 
oreation of a new contiolling body to n gulate the studies and examinations 
of such oolleges that are not incorporated m the University or of maintaining 
the existing system as far as possibli. 


' Gilchrist, R. N. 

My views on tins question are that there should be a separate university for the 
oolleges in the University town and the colleges situated in the mofussil In the 
University town, Calcutta, I hold too, that there should be a separate State university 
comprised of the oxisting Government colleges, plus a law college I am in favour of 
unitary universities on geueial principles, and particularly as applied to Bengal, and 
I oonsider that the start in the unitary university 111 arts should be made with the 
host equipped college at present existing, ti2 , the Presidency College The Presidency 
College is perfectly fit to give ltb own degrees—in fact till a very few years ago it did 
all the highest teaohing 111 Bengal, its piofessors being the chief examiners Two of 
the other colleges, 1ns , the Medical and Civil engineering College, Sibpur, are already 
unitary except m name, and the fact that thev me practically independent has meant 
that the teachers of these colleges havo contented themselves mainly with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the faculties This is particularly true of the Medical College where 
the teachers, able to guide and settle their own courses, do not take a large part m the 
general politics of the University They are able to concentrate on their work to the 
benefit of their institution, whereas the arts teachers in the colleges aie continuously 
engaged in educational and semi political disputes To give autonomy to one arts 
college, which would piovide its own arts faculty and its own boards of studies, would 
ensure at least out efficient institution 

The establishing of a univeisity of this kind involves the existence of at least 
two universities m Calcutta—one, the State umversitv, and one a university for 
the existing colleges m Calcutta, other than the Government colleges, plus , either 
a separate university or a separate body for the colleges outside Calcutta. This 
may seem indeed a dangerous, if not a useless, multiplication, but I have reasons 
for mv arguments The first of these leasons is the history of the present institution 
It has growr to enormous proportions, and outgrown any possibility of efficient 
working It is needless to provo the self evident fact of the failure of the present 
Umversitv to meet educational needs The second ground is that the financial 
basis of the Government institutions is guaranteed and the management is in 
better hands than the great niajouty of private institutions Government institu¬ 
tions oan secure educational efficiency where other colleges havo to balance their 
accounts bv taking m as many students as possible irrespective of educational 
efficiency especially as educational efficiency and passing examinations are by no 
means synonymous The third ground is that it is hopeless to achieve educational 
efficiency in a university which accommodates colleges of so varied equipment and! 
efficiency as the various colleges in Calcutta (not to mention Bengal, Assam, auc 
Burma) 

Many other reasons impel me to support an idea W’hich I should certainly resist 
in my own country The general attitude of the people towards Government as 
the Deny ex mnchi'na in education as well as in industry is a most important point 
In India we have one of the most socialistic Governments m the world, albeit it is- 
in form bureaucratic This general idea of the powers of Government as an 
entrepreneur, or manager, arises no doubt from the fact that it is stable while many 
things around it are in a state of flux In education this idea of Government 
management may no doubt be senouslv combated, but the tempered autonomy of 
the present University does not convince me that autonomy in this country in 
matters educational is successful It is surely not without meaning that many of 
our local abuses are traceable to some of the individuals who lay down our university 
Homos. Are not some of the responsible authorities—the legislators and the executory 
of our University—responsible to some extent at least for the abuse of numbers in 
some of our oolleges? In speaking of autonomy I consider we sboula lay emphasis' 
on the autos as well as the Homos A consideration of what autonomy really may 
mean will, I think, considerably alter its moaning 
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I wish first to indioate what my idea of local State control Is in the proposed 
University. Simply, it is the present Government colleges organised in a university 
with the requisite governing bodies, faculties, etc., with a president or vice- 
nhanoellor or principal, registrar, and university office. The intermediary between 
Government and the University would be the president (or whatever the chief official 
were named), and in no matter of internal control would Government be able 
to override the decision of the University bodies without independent neutral 
judgment. The further organisation of such a University 1 need not give for it 
is a matter of detail; but I wish to combat any notion that I am supporting a State 
university where Government may dictate matters of university management. 
Such a fear to me seems perfectly illusory. I served for several years as a professor 
of political science in the Presidency College, but I never received one word froi; 
Government os to what to teach or not to teach. Nor in any matters of teaching 
interest am I aware of Government interfering in the college. Nor, again, did I 
.ever teach any sentence in political science which was not my own conviction apart 
from any possible interests of the local Government. I am unaware of any difficulties 
arising in any one of the many American State universities on matters of Govern¬ 
mental interference. I know of one instance in an Australian university where 
the University—non-State—refused a grant for a chair because the endowing agency 
^Government) laid down certain conditions as to teaching. However injurious 
the results of the State control of education may have been I do not think anyone 
-can accuse the German universities of lack of good work. Not a theory of education, 
•but a theory of the State, led German minds in the direction which has proved so 
disastrous. 

The meaning of both a State university and an autonomous university depends oil 
*he character of the State and on the character of the body to which autonomy is 
granted. Two big attempts at autonomy have failed in the Calcutta University, and a 
third (unless indeed some radical ohange is made in the type of university control 
within the University) is doomed to the fate of its predecessors. The Government 
■colleges, which Government has definitely decided to support as fi^gt-grade colleges, 
are much superior to the great majority of local colleges. They are held in the 
highest esteem by the Bengalis themselves. The fact that they are State colleges 
has not led to any peculiar form of pro-Govemment teaching or organisation; it has 
merely meant efficiency, and that lack of interference and the presence of efficiency 
I consider could be reproduced in the whole of which they would be parts. Para¬ 
doxical though it may seem, the State university would be the moBt autonomous 
university in India simply because it would have the best equipment and staff. 

In speaking of autonomy we are sometimes apt to adopt too readily the standard 
of Western universities. A western university plays a very important part 
in the guidance of public affairs. Though not a part of Government it is a 
most influential member of the deliberative organ of Government. It can dictate 
to the country because of its position and influenoe—a position and influence tested 
by centuries of experience. In India we have not reached the stage where the 
■universities can dictate. Too often they require to be dictated to : far from being 
guides, they require guidance themselves. For many years they will be unable to 
-take a place in public life equivalent to that taken by western universities. They 
must remain in a state of pupilage till the bans on which they are built is found, 
and that basis is the schools and good public spirit. Absolute autonomy is, there¬ 
fore, a far-off ideal as yet. The autonomy will remain relative to the inherent ability 
of the institution to command it. 

The next point on which I base my argument is financial. Government is the 
* chief source of endowment in university institutions, the endowments consisting 
either in actual support, as in Government colleges, or in recurring or non-recurring 
grants, as in aidtd colleges and the University itself. Financially, the basis of a separate 
university, bs the present financial position of the University and colleges is, seems 
-to me unanswerable. It may be argued, however, that in Calcutta it would he quite 
possible to unite all University institutions under Government financial control with¬ 
out separating the existing Government institutions from the University at all. To 
this my anew Eg is that in a sobema like this no satisfactory solution will be found 
either for Government or the University. Assuming that a Calcutta University is to 
be established cm the lines laid down in the London Commission Report, this University 
will have full financial control over the constituent colleges. To make other colleges 
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Bt constituting members much money would have to be spent —even to reach the level 
of efficiency of the Government institutions. The level of the best, therefore, wou» 
be dragged down to the level of the weakest. Only by financial and academic 
equality, roughly, can a university of the Haldane type be successful. I submit 
that to try to do so in Calcutta would be to drag down the best. 

Thon, again, Government can hardly be expected to give funds, for a purpose 
like this. Government can guarantee its own institutions, but without officers 
responsible to Government it cannot guarantee the proper expending of money 
once a grant is given. The records of the University show very considerable traces 
of financial troubles between the Government of India and the University, and, 

I should think, these records would increase very materially in a university which, 
to save itself, had to buttress the weakest at the expense of the strongest. 

It may be pointed out that financially the present University would lose con¬ 
siderably by the proposed innovation. I fail to see how it could lose very far, save 
that the restriction of numbers would lessen the fee-income. This argument, how¬ 
ever, seems unsound in itself. If the argurnont is sound then no justification 
exists for the existence of Patna, Rangoon, or Dacca. The present financial basis 
of the University is, to my rnind, thoroughly unsound. The M.A. classes are sup¬ 
ported by percentages of matriculation and other fees taken by the University. 
The institution of the Patna University must already have made a considerable 
difference in the estimates. In this connection, however, it may be said that I am 
advocating unnecessary and expensive machinery. I have already said that in the 
State University the only extra machinery I regard as necessary is a chief officer, a 
registrar, and office. If the Patna University can start with its present materia) 
so can a State university in Calcutta. The expense to Government need he prac¬ 
tically nil above the present grants for I consider that, on the arts side at least, 
a raising of fees would be feasible immediately. That this raising of fees is pos¬ 
sible may be gauged from the fact that about 800 students—so Mr. Wordsworth 
informs me—in excess of the numbers admitted were ready to pay the existing 
Rb. 12. Examination fees would, as in the Univesity, amount to a considerable 
sum, available for management expenses. The only fees that the State University 
should not command would be the fees of the joint matriculation board, the disposal 
of which for tho present might be left to the new Calcutta University. Each university 
or college, however, should have full control over any fees which it might raise by an 
entrance examination separate from the joint board examination. The State University 
I advocate, therefore, if acceptable on other grounds, need not be regarded as impossible 
on the ground of finance. The financial implications of improvement in this University 
would be no more than the similar implications for the improvement of the existing 
institutions. I may also add that I consider the guarantee of Government would he 
to many private individuals an attraction for private foundations. 

The co-existence of two universities in one town, again, need not forbid the 
formation of a State university. The fact that there are several examples of successful 
universities existing side by side in the same town might itself prove the invalidity 
of this objection, but with the peculiar reasons prevailing in Bengal this argument 
seems to me to be purely theoretical. In no country do similar university conditions 
exist. Financially, educationally, socially, the arguments for a State university seem 
particularly strong. The strength of one'university would be a source of strength to 
the other. Healthy emulation in universities in the same centre would produce far 
more salutary results than the unhealthy competition of colleges. College organisation 
in colleges of unequal standard, means a level suitable to the weakest. Competing 
universities mean a survival of the fittest; not that I imply that one will kill the 
other, but that the test of the world will make or mar the influence of each university. 
Status and kudos will depend on work done. Competing standards will mean com¬ 
petition among high standards or a struggle for the best; and this caii hsrdly fail to be 
beneficial. The organisation of research work, it may be said, will prove wasteful. 
Here, again, I disagree. With the co-ordinating power of Government each 
university will develops on particular lines without duplicating the work of its 
neighbour. The determination of such lines will depend on the particular fitness 
of each university for the proposed work. 

For the new Calcutta University I advocate an organisation such as that recom¬ 
mended for the new University of London, vie., a university composed of const!- 
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tuent colleges. I need enlarge no further on this organisation than to mention some 
salient points 

The University will consist of constituent colleges. I do not presume to 
mention which colleges will constitute the University, but I hold strongly that 
these colleges should all do similar work, and enjoy a similar status. I strongly 
■oppose any idea of, subordinating the colleges to a university of the type of the 
once proposed University of Stellenbosch, or of the present type in Calcutta. On 
general educational principles I accept as fundamental the postulate of the Haldane 
Commission that there should be close association of post-graduate and under¬ 
graduate work. The arguments of that Commission seem to me conclusive, and 
to organise a university so as to travesty the principle laid down would, in my 
opinion, court disaster from the very foundation. In the present organisation the 
■main body of the post-graduate work is done apart from colleges, and, even 
granting the abolition of the standards which make the present post-graduate work 
possible, I hold that only in such a reciprocating scheme as the Haldano Commission 
advocates is sound, frictionless work possible. The present machine works with a 
maximum of friction and a minimum of efficiency in this respect, as in many others. 
and to eliminate this friction I hold that it is necessary to organise the University 
in such a way as to abolish the present tug of wur between the colleges and the 
University. The present university organisation for the post-graduate work, I 
■ consider, should be absorbed m a university college. This university college might 
.for some time continue in the present university buildings, but as funds permit, 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, where land is cheap and 
opportunities for further development possible No great advance in buildings 
is possible with land consisting a lakh of rupees per higha. The taking over of the 
(present university buildings by the State University might be facilitated were 
" Belvedere ” given to the now Calcutta University but I do not know what purposes 
the Government may have in view for the old Lieutenant-Governor's house. To 
.my mind, it could be utilised for university purposes as wisely as for any other 
purpose. 

The present university chairs and lectureships would be absorbed in a 
university college. I have in other parts of these answers given my opinions on 
the creation of university chairs. Expensive clmirs are waBto of our national 
oconomy. All efforts must be concentrated on muking pucca our existing material 
and, as far as the. University is concerned, in its own organisation this depends on 
the work of the colleges. The basis of the schools, of course, ib even more important 
—far more important here than in London, and the reconstruction of that University 
led the Commissioners to say (paragraph ISO) that:—“the only way in which the 
standard of a degree can bo maintained is by the maintaining of the standard of 

the education that leads up to it.... Our wholo scheme of the reorganisation 

■of the University may indeed be said to rest upon the truth of this view." 

The standard of teachers in the colleges under the present arrangements is in 
■danger of being undermined by the University. The best young men and best 
teachers have been tracked down and captured by the post-graduate scheme and 
many colleges—even Government colleges—find it difficult to get good men for their 
work, and such good men as they do have resign to serve the University. Such 
antagonism is perfectly fatal and, to my mind, the only strong centralised university 
possible will be one constituted on the London University lines. Not only will the 
colleges fight tooth and nail against a university organisation to which they will 
be inferior, but if the organisation is introduced the colleges will die a natural, 
■though perhaps, a lingering death. The colleges, therefore, I consider should: — 

(A) Have a similar status. 

■ (B) Have similar control over their work, on the lines laid doWii by the Haldanfl 
Commission. 

(0) Bo in no wise subordinated to a separate and superior body such as the present 
organisation promise to be. 

The present relation of the University and colleges (minus the post-graduate work) 
would be infinitely preferable to a university with advanced work and a separate, 
superior staff, with the colleges limping helplessly behind. 

The organisation of the University should be based on the faculties, also as in the 
Haldane Report. 
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The University should have full control over the fee system of the University. 
“ Economical administration of limited funds ”, says the Haldane Report, refenjpg 
to college competition, “ is inconsistent with financial rivalry between independent 
institutions ", Complete financial control of the University over the colleges in 
Calcutta is impossible as some colleges have other aims besides education. The Uni¬ 
versity should have full control over the appointments to colleges but, here again, in 
Calcutta diversity of interests among colleges will create difficulties. As regards the 
appointment of teachers the difficulty may be solved by the University being able 
definitely to accept or reject a teacher as a university teacher on the advice of the 
faculties, and to dictate to colleges the terms necessary for teachers if the colleges 
do not come up to standard. 

The fee question is a very difficult one, especially as the main body of the income 
of many of the colleges is derived from fees. Having no figures by me I am unable 
to say what is the percentage of the total college incomes paid by fees. On general 
grounds, I judge that the percentage is very high. This, however, is immaterial 
to my present argument, which is that the inter-collegiate fee competition should 
be completely abolished among the colleges chosen as constituent colleges. This in 
a college of constituent colleges I regard as absolutely essential. The University, 
therefore, should control the fees, though it might, as a matter of office procedure, 
allow free collection in the separate colleges, apportioning their fees to each college 
according to the number of students. This does not mean that colleges could not 
levy fees themselves for college purposes. The University could not control either the 
endowments or private sources of income of the colleges; hut it could dictate the 
terms of its teachers were the standards of colleges unsatisfactory. In every case 
tiie University could doeide who were to be the professors, associate professors, 
readers, etc. 

The equality of the fees must mean a general equality of staff, equipment, 
and work done among the colleges This must in its turn imply financial ability 
of the colleges to secure a place in the University. This financial ability will 
depend on private income from endowments, contributions, etc., fees, shares of 
university funds, and shares of Government grants given by the University. 
The University will decide where grants are necessary and dictate how they 
are to bo spent. The faculties will advise in these matters, and the executive 
body decide. The limitation of numbers will be a necessary accompaniment 
of good work, and this limitation of numbers, unless either Government or 
private sources help, will mean a rise in fees. For the financing of this University 
T also think that at the beginning special arrangements should bo made for the 
matriculation fees, whereby tne greater part, if not tho whole, of the fees (of the 
joint board) should be given to the University. No detailed scheme of finance can 
bo worked out, however, till the size of the University and the selection of the 
colleges is made, and that I am not qualified to do The chief difficulty in finance 
will arise through the limitation of numbers and the consequent necessary raising 
of fees. Were the colleges at present efficiently managed on their present fees ana 
with their present numbers the fiwmcial rearrangements in the new University 
would not he difficult. Doubling the fees and halving the numbers would help; but 
the outcry against such a course would be almost overpowering. No other outlet 
from the difficulty, however, seems obvious unless in the new University practically 
the old standards are to continue. Tho only other source of income outside private 
sources is, in some way or other, a robbing of Peter to pay Paul, whether Peter 
bo other universities or colleges or the unfortunate ryot. 

This brings me to another point, viz., my reason for excluding from this 
university the institutions I include in the State University. From the previous 
paragraph the financial reason will be obvious. The financial difficulty in the new 
Caloutta University will be acute; in the State University it will be easily solved; 
hence my severance of the one from the other. This gives another reason—the 
need for a “ model ”. The question of standards is treated separately in another 
part of this question, but here I may say that a State university can more than 
any other institution pursue the single-minded aim of education. Even in a strong 
Caloutta University of the type I propose certain non-educatioual aims must enter. 
Missionary colleges, for example, must remain missionary institutions and they will 
resent the financial arrangements and the complete control of appointments which the 
Haldane Commission gives to the University. The fee-Btaff-equipment-numbers quea- 
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tion again must arise. To include one institution head and ehoulders above the others 
brings us bach to the level of the weakest; to create a central institution above, and apart 
from, the colleges will continue the war instead of making peace. In the matter 
of standards, too, the State University could do invaluable work. Local university 
standards are distorted largely from want of a proper perspective, and these 
distortions tend to become standards if not corrected in time. The idea of r ‘ model ” 
colleges which has been the working principle of Government for many years was., 
based on this assumption, and what is true of the smaller unit is true of the 
greater. A “model" university, though the name “model” is to me objeotion- 
able, is as logical as a model college; in fact, the model college has up to now been, 
very much hampered because of its very non-model medium of life. Were the need 
for models or working ideals not so plainly necessary in India, were university 
standards as settled as they are in the West and the attitude of the people towards 
them similar to that in the West, and were all workers and institutions single-minded 
educationists, I should be the last to ask for a Government university. Facing facts 
as they are, however, I see no better way out of our difficulty than by establishing 
a State University. 

For suoh a university localisation is necessary. The Haldane Commission recognises 
the necessity for localisation in London and, in my opinion, the new Calcutta University 
should be localised in Calcutta. The question of the mofussil colleges is treated 
separately below. 

The organisation of the control of this University should also be on the lines 
laid down bv the University of London, whatever the nomenclature of the bodies 
might be, i.e., a legislative body (the London Court or Local Senate), an executive 
body, mainly Government nominees (the London Senate or Local Syndicate), an 
aoademio council, the faculties, 'hoards of studies, etc. The relations between 
these might roughly be similar to those of the London parallels. The Government 
nominees on the executive body should all be active educationists, the appointments 
being, as far as possible, ex-officio, i.e., given to holders of certain posts, the other 
members also being ex-officio, arranged perhaps by colleges or by rotation of certain 
posts. A full-time head of the University, is required, to be nominated by the 
Government of India, as at present, and to be the official intermediary between the 
University and the Government. 

At present, the University has certain stereotyped rules to secure adequate staffing 
and equipment of colleges. These rules are of a more or less mechanical type, e-g., 
insisting on a minimum number of staff for affiliation to the honours standard, demand¬ 
ing minimum qualifications for certain types of teaches. The Education Department 
at various times has tried to secure efficiency in Government institutions by similar 
measures, such as having a minimum ratio between the numbers of students and the- 
numbers of teachers. The various efforts of both the University and Government 
have met with some success, but the constant lapses which have to be dealt with are- 
indicative of a lack of principle in the whole system. The University, as I have tried 
to point out already, is founded on a Western model, and tries to work to Western ideals 
without a due appreciation of those ideals. The standard of work is infinitely below 
the standard in the West, and the existence of a low standard has led, if I may so 
put it, to the standardisation of a standard which 1b not a true standard. The vast 
majority of the teachers in the University are looally trained men, with no first-hand 
acquaintance with Western universities. They accept, therefore, the standard that 
existed for them, and judge every improvement or setback of the University from 
that point of view. Just as the University is both the oause and effect of bad teaching 
so its traditions are both a cause and an effect of bad standards. 

The difficulty of securing adequate staffs and equipment thus depends on the 
interpretation of the word “ adequate ”. What has passed as adequate in the past 
as, say, judged by the many affiliation or inspection reports, has been accepted as 
the only possible adequacy under the circumstances by both the University and the 
Government of India. A comparison of the ideals of adequacy as between the 
equipment of many of the oolleges and that of the smaller universities or colleges 
in the West shows a remarkable divergence, so much so that it is difficult to oompate 
(he institutions as university institutions at all. In only a few oases have colleges 
equipped themselves above tile minimum that is necessary for securing or preserving 
affiliation. Disinterested improvements for the sake of educational efficiency, apart 
from certain university requirements, are very exceptional. 
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■’*< To my mind, what- is primarily wanted is a radical change of outlook, 
mental and moral, regarding university work. The cultural, as distinct from tJ 
utilitarian end, requires cultivation. For a revolution of outlook a long process- 
of reform ia necessary; but, inasmuch as that reform must start from within, some 
tort of mechanical devices must be found out to help the change to oone about, 
fa j$ a difficult tiling to hedge around with laws and regulations an institution* 
which should be a law to itself; but experience has proved nut only that these laws 
necessary here, but also that the Jaws rmist at once be comprehensive and 
stringent. The University at present does not lack for rules and regulations, but 
It lacks the proper spirit for enforcing them. This lack of the proper spirit of 
fplfilimg laws is, I am afr vid, one of the characteristics of the people. Its most 
eornmon manifestation is the desire to hud exceptional cases, the desire to defeat 
law, rather than to fulfil it. The resiliency and elasticity of law possible in a small 
institution is impossible in a big organisation like the University. Generally 
speaking, large organisations require rigidly enforced law; hence, the much abused, 
but none the less well-justified, ‘ red-tape ’ of Government. The excessive legaliBm 
which, pervades the-people of Bengal is, again, a cause of many laws, for such 
legalism replaces the spirit of the law by the letter of the law. In the University, 
therefore, lugubrious as is the necessity, is wanted not only a general constitution, hut 
^ constitution hedged in and buttressed by innumerable small rules and laws. 

In a scheme for the guaranteeing of proper staff and equipment of colleges^ I 
consider, therefore, that a proper spirit is fundamental, and that a constitution 
with definite lules and regulations is necessary. Certain methods of management 
plight also be suggested, but these depend on the organisation of the university or 
universities in the future. 

The first thing necessary is to secure staff, and that implies good salaries and 
security of tenure. How the salaries are to be found is another question. At present, 
however, even with good salaries it is very difficult to find good men. Anyhow, good 
salaries and security of tenure are necessary conditions of good work in any university. 

Secondly, in a university possessing colleges'there must be very strict limitation of 
numbers. This question of numbers, with its implications, I have dealt with in my 
articles which appeared in the Calcutta lievtcu\ The difficulty of numbers and finance 
is also treated there and in other parts of these answers. 

Thirdly, there must be an extremely strong inspecting agency. 

.Fourthly, and in many ways this is the most important of all, the control of tlid 
University must bo in the hands of men who know and Appreciate what good university 
standards are. The interpretation of the word “ adequate ” must be in proper bandit. 

In connection with the last of these points, it -is necessary to raise the question 
of the employment of Europeans and extra-India odueated Indians. As a Western 
system of education prevails in this country, and as we must work up to ideals set 
by Western universities, it seems to me imperative that we should employ, as far 
as we. can, those who have a knotiIedp t e of Western universities. If we continue to 
work as we are doing the standard already set up in this country will become the 
standard of Indian universities. We want people to raise this standard and keep 
St up, and experience has proved that, without a considerable leaven of European 
experience, the standard cannot be raised, and cannot he kept up. I, therefore, 
advocate the policy of appointing Europeans or Europe-educated Indians to re- 
sponeilile, posts in the University This I regard as a purely temporary measure, 
A measure to last long enough to establish a good standard, and make that standard 
sufficiently strong to last. Once good standards become traditions the need for tha 
extra-India educated officer will automatically disappear. Not only in matters 
rarely academic, but, in colleges in other matters as well, is a good European 
Influence necessary. The type of officer necessary is not the pure scholar, but the 
achot&c-mai;-of-affairs, the officer who can teach, indeed, but one who also .can 
organise and take a lively interest in affairs outside his teaching work. 

, . A view like this in these days seems somewhat antiquated, but on logical grounds 
Teen See no way out »! it. A Western system requires Western experience. As on 
1; matters educational, I regard this as transitional: in fact, if it is not to bn ’ 
"Clonal, I fail to see the use of the European at all. 

‘ther method of setting up and kenning ue standards of staffing and equip- 
t Government control. The general question of Government control I toe**;' 
Hit part of this question, and the question of the relations of universities ■ 
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o local Governments or the Imperial Government is treated in my answer to question' 
4, The only point I wish to emphasise here is the present divergence of standard 
©tween Government colleges and private colleges (I except certain missionary colleges). 
Sorting on the theory of model colleges, a theory whioh, however, it has carried 
ut only in part, the Government of Bengal has definitely worked on an ide^l far 
ligher than the minimum prescribed by the University. The theory of model 
Alleges was meant to act as a working ideal to other colleges, but how far the model 
©tod may be gauged from the present condition of many of these oolleges. Th» 
ppreoiation of the Bengali for these oolleges may be judged from the competition 
© enter the Presidency College though the fees there are double what they are at other 
olleges. It is a peculiar thing that Government, whioh receives so much vitupera- 
ion in certain quarters, should receive this signal compliment from the better daw 
larents of Be'ngal and their sons. 

To keep up standards of work, organisations are necessary which will utilise 
he best forces in the universities. A glance at the potential and actual forces 
if the present University will show at once that a large number of fellowships of 
he University is held by men who rarely take part in the University delibera¬ 
tions in the senate. There is a number of ornamental posts which, for all that 
they have meant to university work, might well be abolished or replaced with 
ijfeotive posts. Then again, the disparity of interests between certain sections of 
the University has led to the practical withdrawal of a number of men from 
university polities. The Medical College interests on the University are noa- 
Bontentious, as also the Civil Engineering College interests, and very naturally 
the teachers in these colleges, especially the Medical College, have little interest in 
the interminable wrangles conducted by the members of the arts and law faculties 
in the senate. This is one of my main bases for advocating a break-up of the present 
organisation, placing the single-interest colleges in the new unitary University. 
Added to this disparity of interests is the impossibility of utilising the best material 
In the University. Two of the best equipped colleges in the University are the 
Dacca and Cotton Colleges. Save with great loss of time, money, work, and energy, 
hew possibly can the University utilise the advice of these colleges or their staffs? 
The mofussil colleges have long since recognised that, owing to the very organis¬ 
ation of which they are part, Calcutta controls most things, a control whioh is made 
even less agreeable by the fact that many disagreeable results come from it. It is 
uneconomic, uneducutional, unfair, and unreasonable that an organisation of such 
dimensions and qualities should continue A University of the Calcutta type exists 
only to Berve a big area. Since the inception of the Calcutta University the University 
has lost four provinces, and tho same arguments for the greater losses hold for the 
less- The Punjab could not be managed from Calcutta; nor can Rangoon, Assam, 
Dacca, or Rajahahi. I hold that our new organisation should allow for not university 
centres of the present type, but eelf-centree. Only in this way can I see that the 
forces of the country can properly be utilised. _ 

The constitution of both the legislature and executive of the University ahnuM 
be very largely on an ex-officio basis. The system of election which prevail* at 
present has bean the reverse of successful. Principals of colleges are frequently 
not members of the senate or syndicate, though their own junior officers may be. 
Teachers and principals, again, by the system of election, are frequently ousted b| 
practising lawyers. Eleotion, again, has unfortunately turned very largely «4 
raoial grounds, and ex-officio arrangements would largely ciroumvent this. Even 
on technical bodies, such as the board of studies In teaching, I.have seen the voting 
go ©gainst the principals of the only technical’ oolleges of their kind in Bengal at 
raoial grounds. If it is necessary to have Europeans at all, Europeans and IctdiaiM 
should work together on friendly ground*, but the present system allows for thil 
permanent sore ot racial voting. In my opinion, a very large proportion-of posh 
on both the senate and syndicate should be held ex-officio _ by officers of the pnnflipa 
university institutions. This solves automatically, too, difficulties oaused by officer; 
going on leave. Their anting successors automatically wo$ld $ake up aR theii 

I support, therefore, the representations of definite poets, whether in uzdveadtiv 
or colleges, in any -university organisation. The number and kind of these- post 
would follow the type of organisation adopted. In the unitary University 
•abject or department would be represented on the legislature by the chief 
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or teachers, or the heads of the departments and on the executive the heads' Jf ’’the" 

1 medical, arts, teaching, engineering colleges or departments would* sit, 

■certain other ex-officio officers, both outside and inside the University—^the w 
majority being from inside the University. There also would be officers elected by*! 
faculties. On the legislative would sit certain ex-officio officers from outside 
1 University, certain offioers elected bv outside bodies, and a number elected by ' 
graduates. The latter (elected by the graduates) must always be included to ke _ 
alive the interest of the graduates in their University, to make the University as 
far as possible a corporate whole. I consider, however, that election should be 
, reduced to the minimum possible in favour of the ejo-officio principle. Nothing. 
can be said for a system which, as the present does, gives little or no chance to tbA' 
heads of the most important institutions and well-known college teachers awl 
organisers. There is much in the often quoted criticism that the University i*' 
“ run ” by elected lawyers, not by the actual workers in the University. Standards 
of university work can hardly bo expected to be uniform or satisfactory when the 
strongest influences in setting standards are excluded from both the legislative and 
executive of the University. 

For the organisation is necessary also full-time officers, the number varying 
according to the' university. In each of the organisations I support, I advocate a 
full-time president, principal, or vice-chancellor, whatever he may be called, with 
deputies, as the necessity of the case may be. In the federal-affiliating body I think 
the chief officer should also be a touring officer. 

Then, again, in the federal affiliating University a strong inspecting body will 
fee necessary. The inspec ( ors should invariably have Western experience. In the 
new Calcutta University suih as I Advocate I consider that in the executive body 
Government should nominate a considerable proportion of the members on tin 
lines laid down by the Haldane Commission for London. The oase for Government 
nomination is infinitely stronger in India than in London. This nomination should 
be so used as to guarantee individuals who have strong ideas on high standards being 
included in the University executive, -whatever that executive may be called. Sucn 

a measure will, indeed, be ‘ unpopular '. but why unpopularity should defeat univers¬ 

ity ends I fail to see. No university is a popular body, such as a houBe of repre¬ 
sentatives. It should be a guide to the people, formed by the best men among 

the people It should be independent of the vox populi. Perhaps with new outlets 

lor the local vox populi the Universities may be left alone to develop in their own 
way. 

In all university organisations I lay great stresB on the position and powers of 
the faculties, as outlined in the Haldane Report. 

The organisation of two universities in Calcutta leaves still to be organised 
•the vast mass of university material which exists in the present organisation outside 
Calcutta. (I assume that Dacca and Rangoon are to have separate universities.] 
This question may be discussed independent of the controversial questions which jtoag 
be raised by the proposed division of the Calcutta colleges into two universities, 
The general principles which I favour are :— ‘ t 

(A) The colleges in the mofussil should exist in an organisation independent « 

the universities in Calcutta. 

(B) These colleges should be allowed considerable autonomy in the management 

of their own courses. 

(C) Definite concentration should take place in certain oolleges, to be ohosen froa 

reasons of position, present strength, and likely future possibilities, 
oolleges to be the nucleus of future universities, on the basis roughly of <nu 
university per administrative division of the province of Bengal, and otu 
for Assam. 

The separation of the mofussil oolleges from the Calcutta institutions I considei 
-tteoessary for the good both of Calcutta and, the mofussil. In Calcutta we ean fctavi 
’two universities organised as efficient working-Institutions on a good basis; to Uli 
’ mofussil we must continue to work with the makeshift, federal-affiliating system, ms 
at the outset I may say that I favour a federal-affiliating system in- which no-non 
■ centration will take place anywhere but in the oolleges. This temporary Igptoggfj 
? «»ntider necessary for a variety of reasons. „ * sj 
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‘‘ In the first place, the mofussil will provide the main body of colleges to cater fra 
the prjesent large numbers, for the reduction of numbers cannot be effected in one fell 
irwoop, thus enabling Calcutta to resist toe numbers argument to which the force Ot 
circumstances has made toe present University a victim. 

Secondly, the mofussil colleges are of a varied type. Some are relatively efficient - T 
xatscy are hopelessly inefficient in work, staff, equipment, and buildings. The creation 
Of a high efficiency standard in all is impossible and, with that impossibility, goes toe 
-impossibility of demanding an even rate of fees. Roughly, the present system of 
iaffijiation should hold, with variations mentioned below. Colleges with their present 
affiliation may continue tost affiliation till either toe colleges automatically cease to 
be university colleges or till the affiliation is reinforced on toe assumption that the 
College will ultimately become an independent university. 


» Thirdly, the repetition on the present geographical lines of the present Up;verity 
Would injure both that University and the mofussil colleges. 


The wastefulness of the present system and its inefficiency, can be avoided, so far 
as Calcutta is ooncerned, by organising the Calcutta University with the Calcutta 
material. To repeat the old wastefulness would be, m my mind, fatal to'all development. 
.’Calcutta, therefore, should be separate and only in the mofussil areas should the old 
system prevail, and that only as a temporary measure. The wastefulness of the 
federal-affiliating principle in the mofussil is justified only by its present necessity, 
;jijnd even in that system wastefulness may be avoided by careful organisation, 

J’l The mofussil colleges must, as far as possible, work on Calcutta standards. To 
ipCpure these standards will be one of the problems of organisation. It is essential 
that toe standards of Calcutta should be preserved, otherwise the colleges will have 
•no chanoe of development. Weak standards tend to become w caker : stronger stand¬ 
ards to be stronger. It is, therefore, of first-rate importance that in a federal-affiliat¬ 
ing university the degrees should not be allowed to lapse, or lag behind. The- 
organisation for the degrees, too, should be similar to that of Calcutta collegos—at 
least in the beginning. Different universities may develope on different lines; but for 
‘fee first years the universities of Bengal should be organised on similar lines, the 
'similarly applying to a general matriculation examination, and similar length of 
degree courses. This similarity in toe mofussil colleges would mean entrance to the 
rirUversity colleges at the present intermediate stage (as worked out below), and with 
the. final point of departure? at the 13.A. stage. Such similarity need, however, only 
be temporary. Each college should develop on lines of its own; one might specialise 
-to agriculture; one in oriental studies; only needless duplication of specialisation 
should be avoided, and for this the eo-ordinative authority of the vice-chancellor, or 
perhaps a better term, the president, should be sufficient. 


The organisation of these colleges should, in my opinion, be on the following lines. 
At the head would be mchief officer—president I prefer as a name—a full-time officer,, 
appointed by the local Government, and paid bv the local Government, on prin¬ 
ciples similar to the present Patna organisation. The same should apply to toe regis- 
ffcrar. The president should be a touring officer, it being an essential'part of nrs 
duty to visit each college once a year, and oftener if occasion demands. The office 
of-this organisation should be in Calcutta or the most accessible Centre. The president 
, Should have wide powers of executive action in order to do away with the necessity 
dot frequent meetings of the executive, which should be composed partly of ex-officio- 
.posts, and portly of officers nominated by the Crown. The likelihood is that toe 
•ybemhers nominated by the Crown would be influential members of one or other of 
•the Calcutta University organisations. The ex-officio posts might be arranged on a 
.rotation basis. Thje legislature of the University should-be partly nominated, partly 
-.elected, partly ex-officio. The whole scheme of the University should be such as to 
make frequent meetings unnecessary and, as toe chief colleges are to have a con¬ 
siderable amount of autonomy, such meetings should be unnecessary save at, say, 
quarterly periods for toe legislature and monthly for toe executive. 

;V> The place of the colleges in the University will depend from toe very outset on the. 
function assigned to them. Those s'eleeried as future university centres should start 
lit-ottee to set their houses in order. I suggest, but I have no qualifications to do st* 
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m I have not visited all the colleges, that the Government colleges be taken as rtft&M 
.of development, to ensure stability and steadiness of development, as well as 'td'^pK 
ieoal confidence. This local confidence I regard as of much importance,’as I ]bmpf|H| 
that muoh private effort is likely to come forward to help local colleges with an mHk 
future. The cost to Government would not be more than the eoBt of normal dtfVgpUHsjg 
merit of the colleges m the present system. In all probability the cost would be $3p| 
owing to a later possibility of raising fees and to the chance of help from privates! 
sources. ■ . 

These colleges should be given, ns soon as possible, powers of internal examination,.; 
the rules and conditions of which would be settled by the executive on the advice 0$: 
the faculties. The assessors, external exominets, or co-exammers would be realdllift 
available from the two Calcutta universities, Patna, or Dacca and these, with the loewg 
teachers, would decide the degrees. The presence of examiners from different U1$fc; 
versities would ensure the keeping up of the standards. The scope of the examin*- 
ation would be that set down by the University, in general terms, and the work dona' 
by the local teachers. This ^elasticity of work and study would not only benefit tftkO' 
teacher and student, but be a considerable help to the individuality of the institution.* 
The interplay of all these university institutions would, I consider, be of the greatest' 
value to higher education not only in Bengal, but India generally. 

The scheme I advocate is, therefore, a cross between the present system and tbs 
proposed organisation of the Calcutta University. I have, however, still to speak of liwr 
non-aelocted colleges. This scheme is made on the understanding that either my 
scheme given below or some other scheme bringing the same results is to he adopted, 
to give a reasonable standard of university entrance. A glance at the history of many' 
of the mofussil colleges will show (the same is true of Calcutta colleges too) thifc 
originally they started as schools, but college classes were opened to meet local 
demands. Several of the existing colleges are still working only to the intermediaI 
standard. Those working at present to the intermediate standard should continue to 
work to the new matriculation standard along with selected high schools. Others, 
already having affiliation, should gradually lose their affiliation as the degree students' 
can. be accommodated in Calcutta and the selected colleges. For such colleges thift 
moans simply a reversion to their original work just as many colleges reverted to 
bachelor degree work only with the introduction of the present regulations. Those, 
who do grant degrees will he examined on principles similar to thoso of the selected 
colleges. The selected colleges should, as soon as practicable, give up their mlejv 
modiste work of hand it over to the high schools in the vicinity. The «djustme$4»*'; 
will necessarily follow individual cases, though the general principles laid down moM 
hold for all. The organisation of the new entrance examination is a separate question' 
altogether. , - “V 

Many questions arise in connection with this proposed oigamsation. The first, life’: 
that though some separation is necessary the Calcutta degree should still be conferj^B ’ 
on students.of mofussil colloges. Personally, I prefer complete severance, the- aM>‘ 
University being the University of Bengal, the present University becoming' 
the University of Calcutta, the State University becoming the Prruidenijy/: 
University of Bengal. The independent mofussil organisation, however, mlgfife 
possibly lie attachod to the Calcutta University, though such attachment wouM’-' 
mean a separate head of the organisation and a separate office. The only share of 
matriculation fees which the University of Bengal would require would be such 
would pay, with other fees, working expenses. Degrees would be conferred by 
beges, i.e., no convocation -would be necessary for all colleges. The president oouhjf,’ 
arrange the conferment of degrees on his tours. To my mind, the separation with Stay 
essential principles I advocate is the main point. I reoognise that my method of sepg^! 
ration is only one among several. ■ . _• a 

It may be argued, too, that the concentration of effort in Calcutta may pret$«i!;: 
the mofussil colleges securing staff of requisite ability for good work. The conoOTtWw-; 
tion in the mofussil, it may be replied, will also help to secure staff. From Hie ra&ttjSa 
■Colleges in the mofussil it would be quite possible by a process of concentratica - Si” 
’secure men of eoual ability to those in Calcutta; in fact, without any o«tkflW)0MpBv 
■fit kU, Cotton college, say, and the Rajah alii College, oompare favonrably with any-'CifeS 
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yntta institutions, Bave the Presidency College. I consider it Quite possible by the oon- 
Sentration I advocate to secure at least equally qualified staff to that in Calcutta. 1 
dive suggested the Government colleges as oentres of development and, in time, ther* 
is ao reason why they should not equal lire Presidency College, especially as local 
patriotism may rise to hitherto unsjeen financial heights. Even the Krishnagar College, 
and it is not a large college and m no sense comparable with the Presidency College, 
his-.* considerable endowment, and without undue self-assertion I think that, given 
good prospects to the college, I could very materially increase that endowment from 
the focal people. 

*' Then, again, it may be said that many of thejiresent mofussil colleges have arisen 
far reply to looal needs. They have existed for so long on a oertain basis, and may 
reasonably expect to continue on that basis. The argument, of course, is met by 
(fee reply that with the disappearance of the need the institution muBt disappear, 
or be used to meet other needs. The first need was accommodation for vast numbers 
of intermediate and degree students. The changing of the centre of gravity of the 
University scheme of things will completely alter thiB. I do not believe in the theory 
that, every distnot should meet its own university needs. Concentration, as much as- 
is consistent with efficiency, is necessary for university work, and this concentration 
Should take place in such a way as to make an elastic frame for development. "We 
cannot look forward to district universities; but it seems reasonable enough to look 
forward to divisional universities. The present scheme is meant to pave the way 
for those; hence, instead of the present steel frame, I suggest an elastic one. 

, The question may also arise as to the disposal of colleges which refuse to work in 
the new scheme. Several of these colleges possess considerable endowments, or, what 
amounts to the same, a guaranteed annual income from private individuals. The in¬ 
come in most cases was given in order to help the local people; and the likelihood 
is that if the institutions continue to meet the needs the help will continue. If not, 
an effort should be made to transfer the funds to the selected colleges or give them to 
dome other local educational purpose. .To my mind, the resources of the mofussil 
«re not used to the fullest extent in certain respects. This is particularly the case 
with teaching. To several of the colleges which under the new scheme will disappear 
&S university colleges I advocate the attachment of facilities for training teachers; 
and what is true of the less is even more true of the greater. To each of the selected 
Colleges I advocate the addition of a full course in teaching The subject of education 
should be included as an optional subject in the degree courses so that B.A. and B.Sc. 
students could, concurrently with their degree work, plus a year of specialised work, 
.train as teachers. The mofussil colleges are more likely to produce this type of teacher 
ijhta Calcutta. I consider also that the facilities for teaching should extend to various 
gradeB of Students for various grades of work, the arrangements being made on a 
divisional basis. The local high and other sohools could be used as training schools. 

The centralisation of educational work which has taken place in Calcutta is fatal 
in this, as in many other respects. Such a centralisation is perfectly amazing in ar 
country where financial ability and educational ideals are constantly clashing. Better 
conditions of work, of physique, of morals prevail in the country districts, and infinitely 
better opportunities for development. Why they Bfaould have so systematically been- 
Ignored passes my comprehension. In recent years vast sum* have been spent on not 
'only colleges, but hostels, sums which, Bpent in the cheaper mofussil, would have given- 
-returns a thousandfold more beneficial than they have given, or can give, in Calcutta, 
1 strongly oppose any scheme which will further centralise educational institutions in- 
Calcutta. In the scheme of which I have given a general outline I have utilised the 
existing Calcutta institutions hut, beyond the making, efficient of these, I consider 
that ‘further development should be left to centres outside Calcutta, 
i To sum -up, the schemes which I suggest are part of a whole. "We cannot, I hold, 
reform fee University without taking a wide view of the whole educational and economic 
position of Bengal, and India generally. The University is the centre for the produce 
Mem at our best citizens, but citizenship is not confined to the University alone. In 
the midst of the turmoil and strife of university questions one is frequency in danger 
of elevating perverted or partial ends into final ends; to regard, in other words, the 
.establishment of a university in final completeness, totus, feres, aique rotvndm as A 
supreme achievement, irrespective of other achievements. In India there are otbe»j.. 
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gods, other conditions of progiess, tb3 perfecting of law and order, the defeat of disease. 
There are presuppositions of mental and moral development and, as university edursa 
iionists, we cannot complain if national resources are given in the first instance to tbr 
general administration, to sanitation, and to the cause by which people are taught it 
know the elementary relations ot things, viz., primary education. In the University, 
therefore, reform must be a.process of waiting, waiting till real reform comes by itself. 
The longer the waiting, the bettei, it seems to me, will be the interest on the capital, 
In the meantime, our mam efforts must be to alleviate evils m the existing system, 
«nd provide a framework in which future development will be possible. 
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(i) (a) Strict supervision and more or less direct control by the University. 

(6) Only some general supervision 

(li) Such institutions should be warned at first and, in case of persistence, should be 
disaffiliated or, if possible, made over to better management compulsorily. The 
University should be armed with such powera 
fill) This is certainly a necessary reform The syllabuses shoifld be infinitely more 
elastic The final results of a student in an examination must be based, partly 
♦- at any rate, upon the reports of the teaobers who were in charge of the students. 
This should apply to every student m every subject The University should 
oo-operate with the management in devising proper methods for the carrying out 
of this part of the work by the college authorities 
(iv) As the University m the near future should exercise some sort of direct control 
over Calcutta institutions it will be unreasonable and harmful to introduce a 
dual system of university government by creating a new controlling body. 
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(l) (a) The relation between the University and the oolleges in the University 
town should be one of co operation and collaboration. The colleges m the 
• town should each form an unit of the University The governing body of 
each college must be fairlv represented on the syndicate, the different 
faculties, and the senate of the University ■ 

(6) Colleges situated m other centres of population m the presidency must be 
affiliated to the University , and the University should have control over the 
colleges, provided that the interests of the colleges are safeguarded by a fair 
representation of the teaching staff of the colleges on the senate, the various 
boards of studies, and the different faculties 

($) It will be the business of inspectors appointed by the University, and also of 
experts specially deputed for the purpose by Government, to see that colleges 
or institutions are properly and adequately manned, that none but first-rate 
men of considerable experience are engaged for imparting instruction, and that 
institutions are adequately furnished with good libraries and teaohwg 
appliances 

Jiii) Colleges affiliated to the University roust not be tied down by hard-and-fast rules 
\ regarding the minimum lectures to be delivered m each subject of study and the 

minimum percentage of attendance to be secured by the students. The princi¬ 
pals of colleges, in consultation with the staff of their colleges, may be allowed the 
latitude of going beyond the rules laid down by the University m these matters 
in oases deserving of special consideration. But the syllabus of study fixed fay 
the University should be strictly followed, although, in the matter of the selection 
* of books covering the syllabuB, professors may have a free choice. 

should rather like that the existing system be maintained, with Buch change*. 
:tt, ’ MS wiU be necessitated by the altered conditions of the University, 





(ii) Discourage oollegos outside the university town- Destroy second-grade college*; 

Conferences of representatives of each college, and a thorough inspection system*, 
(iv) ( c ) I would favour this. ji 
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The Calcutta University stands, theoretically at least tit loco parentis to the 
colleges affiliated to it; but it is only a stepmotherly care that it bestows upon 'thbHk 
It has no clone or vital relationship with them. They know it only as an extranooue 
authority, an Olympio God that dispenses degrees and certificates to their boys. The 
colleges are the natural limbs of the University ; but the University presents the un¬ 
natural spectacle of treating them almost as foreign bodies. They have little or no 
voice or share in the management of its affairs. It is true that now and then a member of 
a college becomes a fellow of th“ University, either through election or Government 
nomination. But such fellows do not represent their colleges; they are not responsible 
to them for their conduct as fellows ; and are not, therefore, likely to serve the true 
Interests of these as faithfully as they would have done if they owed their fellowship to 
their colleges. The faot that many unsuitable books find their way into the list of text¬ 
books, and that many improper questions figure in the question papers of the University, 
pan be explained only on the supposition that either the teacher-element m the govern¬ 
ing body of the University is of little account, or that it does not exert its power 
properly. If this is so, this body stands in need of immediate reform. If the colleges, 
which are the real constituents of the University, continue to be ignored as at present, 
and if the University usurps the authority which should be shared by them all, the 
result is bound to be an unwholesome autocracy enjoyed by the former, that can be pro¬ 
ductive of little good in the commonwealth of a ‘ niversity. The required reform, 
therefore, should primarily take the form of giymg to the colleges a greater share of 
control over university affairs. With that end m view I would propose that the 
entire body of collegiate teachers should be given the franchise to vote at university 
"elections, and should form a special electoiate empowered to elect a fixed percentage 
of the total number of fellows. The colleges should return not less than 50 
per cent of the fellows- The rest are to he partly elected by a general electorate 
appointed by the University and partly nominated by Government. The graduate* 
erf the University, merely as such, should possess no right to vote at the election of 
fellows, for the mere fact of their possessing university degrees does not give them any 
special competence to deal with university matters 

But, merely changing the constitution of the senate of the University would not carry 
the reform far enough. For this purpose, its examination system also will have to undergo 
^radical change. I venture to offer a few suggestions below as to the way in which this 
change may be carried out. The present ideal of a perfect university can perhaps be 
nealised only by a teaching one. But from the very nature of things, it is impossible hr 
convert the Calcutta University into such a one. The nest beet thing would be to split 
it up into a convenient number of smaller teaching universities. But this also, perhaps 
would be impracticable for a long time to come owing to financial difficulties. Ia 
circumstances, the most practicable solution of the problem would, perbapB, be to giv$. 
some degree of autonomy to the individual colleges in respect of the choice of the course* 
0< studies and the text-books and. the conduct of examinations. Within certain pre¬ 
scribed limits each college may be given the liberty ef.axamining its own students 
university certificates and degrees as far as the text-bboks are concerned. To guard; 
against any possible abuse of this privilege by the colleges external examiners appointed" 
by the University may be associated with the internal ones. Besides these, there should 
f»e certain special examinations to be held by the University for the purpose of, 'fSfjp 
witting deserving candidates to scholarships and honours. The questions for those, 
examinations are to be of a general nature and calculated to test the merit sod 




•proficiency of the candidates in their subjects of study; and only those < who 
-certain percentage of the total marks at the oollege examinations, are to be ad 
to these examinations. By this delegation to the ,eoljeges of a part of the ppWipttW, 
University a great deal of the responsibilities and burdens of the University will 
lightened and, at the same time much of the evil which now results from the pr« 
mechanical system of education and examination will be obviated. The teacher 
then be in a position to initiate more intelligent work on his own part and demand 
some from his pupils. He will then be able to give them a sound grounding in their* 
subjects of Btudy and create a genuine love in them for knowledge instead of burdening 
their minds with a vast mass of useless information ; and as he will have a determine’ 
ing voice in the consideration of their examination results he will be in a position to • 
give credit for any special proficiency or merit that he may notice in the work of 
student. As lie will be generally acquainted with the progress of every student Ws 
means of the college tests (written or oral) and exercises there will be less chance 
a student getting through his examination by mere cramming. The present system 
examination, with the various mechanical rules that have been framed with a view tO.'- 
effecting a uniformity among the examiners in regard to the standard of examination, 
leads inevitably to a uniformity in the percentage of passes among the papers of various 
centres, and it thus amounts to a method of finding out the average number of pass- 
worthy candidates among the whole lot, for, by this moans, many who deserve to faff 
pass, and vice tersi. Examination is looked upon as a lottery and oollege tests lose 
all their value. The true object of education is not to make a man a mere wagon 
Of information and knowledge, but. to make his soul and mind grow to their fullest 
height and perfection. This is exactly what the Calcutta University does not 
do. It scarcely iequire» the student to put forth any independent effort of his mind*.' 
it encourages him to depend wholly on others for his mental nourishment; it thus induce# 
a habit of slavish dependence on others, and a spirit of self-diffidence ■which saps the very : 
root of his manhood and intellectuality. He can not only not become an original thinker” 
and originator of knowledge, but not even a good man and citizen. He can shine with 
borrowed lustre, but has none of his own. 

It may be apprehended that such an examination system as has been contemplated 
above will lead to abuse of power in many cases ; even granting that tire check provided by 
the appointment of external examiners or any other checks that may be devised, will not, 
.prove sufficient to restrain the natural prompting of self-interest to turn a sacred trust 
to one’s own advantage, the evil produced by such occasional betrayal of trust will pot 
be very serious; for nhon passes and degrees will thus practically pass into the hands 
of the colleges they will gradually lose their present adventitious value in the field ,of- 
service, and will not be logarded as now, as the infallible tests of knowledge and efficiency,’' 
To divest i niversity certificates and degrees of the spurious and pernicious glamoWf 
which they now possess for the public would be a great servioe to the country and''-. 
to the cause of education, for then every degree-holder would not run after service on tjffjbi 
Strength of his degree, and knowledge would be loved and pursued for its own sake, 'M 
Hie old tot system the academic titles were In the gift, of the teachers themselves i 
titles were distributed not very charily or with much discrimination ; but we do -'jwjfe 1 
hear of education, such as it was, having suffered on that account. In European and 
American universities too, as far as I know, the degrees are, more or less, at the disposal- 
of the colleges where the candidates are taught; and this has not oertainly led to 
deterioration of education or lowering of the general level of scholarship in those countriisEv 
To stimulate exertion for the highest intellectual achievements among the alumni ofif 
the University the special honours which it will have in its gift, and the worldly advantage#-' 
which they will procure, will constitute as sufficient an inducement as the dagMpK.' 
conferred by it now. . 

If the Caloutta University can bo developed into a teaching university Vw|| 
‘colleges not incorporated in it should be segregated from it; and a new oontw^SSl 
body should be formed which should exeroise only a general supervision UYfiflr’ 
them and leave them, as far as practicable, autonomous in regard to the choice <t iaefe" 
'»earses and the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degw*$||j|| 




(*) (<*) and (6) The existing relation might be left undisturbed, and only the affiliated 
colleges should have the right of sending one or more representatives to the 
senate, and those in Calcutta one representative to the syndicate, Tb© 
representation of the colleges on the latter is not adequate at present. 


‘ pa) The existing regulations are sufficient for the purpose. 
jP) | am not in favour of the changes suggested. 

fi®) PO I am for the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system. 


Gujta, Bipin Behabi. 

(i) (a) In the university town, the colleges alone will form the University. The pro¬ 
fessors will be the main element of the senate. If there be text-book com¬ 
mittees the professors should be on the oommittees. yhe University will 
formulate certain general principles, and leave the colleges to develop on 
their own lines. 

' tb) Besides the colleges referred to the University muBt consider the great 
question of admitting students to its courses from the schools in the Univers¬ 
ity town and in the neighbouring districts. The schools Bhould be affiliated 
■ to the University, which will periodically send out professors to inspect schools 

in certain areas, and. to oonduot matriculation examinations, in certain areas. 

Tor adequately staffing and equipping a college adequate funds are necessary, 
(in) In the design of their courses colleges should be given some degree of freedom. 
For training the intellect and giving the students an ampler field, the professor 
should lead them on to excursions into regions of history, philoso|>hy, or Boience 
not exactly in the prescribed limits of the University test examination. They 
may also be trusted in the matter of conducting examinations for degrees. In 
‘ „ the indigenous Sanskrit tola, the adhayopakas, or professors, confer titles after 

a certain period. The power, if carefully safeguarded, will hardly be abuaed. 
For, when the colleges form the University, and the professors be the main element 
" , of the senate, the professors will never forget that they are the custodians of the 

honour of their colleges ; and, if the degree cease to be the open sesame to public 
service, there will be no unhealthy appetite for a degree on the one hand and no 
cheapening of the degTee on the other. 

tjy) (c) I would grant some autonomy to the suburban colleges which remain affiliated i 
to the Calcutta University. The principals of such colleges should be mem¬ 
bers of the senate, which shall be the chief executive body in their case toi>- 


GrUFTA, UMES CHANDRA. 


M) No restrictions ought to be placed upon colleges as to the number of professors 
*' and to their efficiency by the University, The matter ought to be left to the 
£ individual college authorities. 


If by any restrictions the University compel the appointment of a European princi¬ 
pal for each or some particular college the education expenses of the student©, 

< who are generally poor, will be so great that a great many boys will not be able to 
• , get university education, which is still very essentia] for all paths of life. 

1$ Freedom in design of the courses by individual colleges and the examination by 
. them is not at all desirable and such a system ought not to be introduced. 
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Haudab, Ds. Kib.aj.H-.. 

(ii) This is largely a question of funds. An institution unsupported by endow* 
ments and entirely dependent for its existence on the feeB paid by students can 
neither he adequately staffed nor adequately equipped- I have always regretted 
that unendowed institutions were ever allowed to come into existence in Bengal- 
No improvement of the situation is possible unless wealthy and public-spirited! 
men come forward to endow handsomely the existing unaided colleges. 

^iii) I am absolutely opposed to the suggestion contomed in this paragraph. An 
staffed and managed at present and, in view of tj» prevailing unsatisfactory 
conditions, colleges cannot safely be allowed to frame their courses and to. 
examine their students for university degrees. 

(iv) The ideal should be to incorporate the colleges in Calcutta, as far as possible* 
in the University. I believe this change will become inevitable in the future. 
It has been proposed to raise the standard of the B.A. honours examination 
and to soparate teaching for the honours degree from that for the pass degree. 
If this propose!! is carried out it will not be easy for the private colleges in.Calcutta, 
to make adequate arrangements for teaching honours subjects and a situation, 
may arise which will compel the University to take over honourB teaching- From 
the point of view of the University also this change is desirable. The organis¬ 
ation for post-graduate teaching has come to stay. But it is wrong in principle- 
to divorce M. A. teaching from the higher type of B. A. teaching. The found- 
ation of post-graduate instruction must be broadened. Now, if this is admitted 
it will be seen that a college like the Presidency College will not have sufficiently 
important work to do. It need not exist to impart I. A- and B. A. paew 
teaching. The right thing to do, therefore, would be to incorporate it in the Uni 
varsity and to utilise its resources for the purpose of stieiqjthening the Univers¬ 
ity. As for the other coiiegeR in Calcutta, the creation of a powerful central¬ 
ised teaching university in this city will inevitably bring them more and more 
into subordination to it-. In fact, they must cease to he independent entities and 
become integral parts of the University though, in respect of internal manage¬ 
ment, particularly in financial matters, they ought to have some autonomy* 
It is not desirable that all colleges should teach all subjects. Some should 
specialise in literary subjects, others in science. 


Haldah, T7a*es Cbaiwsa. 

(i) ( a) The colleges situated in the university town should he interdependent unite 

under the diroot control of the University, with which they should form an 
organic whole. 

(b) The colleges Bituated outside the university town should be subject to frequent 
and careful inspection by university inspectors who must be specialist* in 
the arts and science subjects. The University should be a controlling, and a** 
examining, body. 

(ii) Such institutions should be inspected at least twice a year. The University in* 

speotors should see whether they are adequately equipped. The appointment- 
of the staff of these colleges should test with the University, 

(Si) The University should prescribe the curriculum and syllabus, but should not insist 
upon the reading of particular books in subjects other than literary. The ool* 
lege authorities should be free to select the books covering the syllabus, but the- 
examinattons should he conducted by the University alone otherwise, the value 
and importance of the degrees and diplomas would be lowered in the estimation 
of the public as the standard of examination. would be liable to be different. 

-(iv) I would favour the maintenance of the eMg'ting system, with the modification, 
• that a representative from each of the colleges not incorporated in the University 
should be on its board of control. 


Haeley, A. H. 


(i) (a) The university of any centre, Calcutta included, should have the highest „ 
oourses, M.A. and M.Sc., entirely entrusted to its own professors. The 
Calcutta University might leave instruction up to the B.A. and 
stages to the existing colleges. A 1 ;! 

( b ) In a new mofussil i niversity the colleges should be the property of the ' 
University and no one should be entitled to found a private college,/ 1 
Funds which might as at present bo devoted to the latter purpose should ; 
be directed towards the endowment of chairs, etc. I' 

.(ii) The University should determine, in consultation with a provincial board of . 
education, the j roportion of students to staff and the essentials of equipment 
and the University would, in conformity therewith, deal with college reports „ 
regarding numbers and staff. The University should sanction the nominations 
to the governing body of each college and should further satisfy itself by 
securing the appointment to this governing body of two or more represent¬ 
atives from outside the college staff. By this means Muhammadan students, 
e.j., reading in the college could also be represented on the governing body. - 
<(iv) I do not consider that it would be advisable to recognise colleges not incorpora* 
ted in the University as it is important in the interests of education that every 
available factor should be united in the organisation of education in this province 
and the establishment of standards for the entrance and subsequent stages- 
which will merit the same esteem as in other countries and that no count¬ 
enance be given to any institution that tends towards disintegration. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 

-(i) The most radical part of the soheme of reconstruction I would advocate turns bn 
the fact that the I. A. course is not really university work. No university college 
should in future have anything to do with the I.A. work. The scheme of eduea, 
tion I wouid advocate would be as follows 
Firs* stops.—Primary schools—vernacular. 

Second stage. —Middle schools—beginning English. 

Third stage. —High schools—terminating with a “ preliminary examination/’ 
roughly corresponding in standard to the present matriculation exaijnin* 
ation. 

At this point bifurcation would commence. The next stage would oomprise a 
group of kindred institutions : — 

Fourth stage. —(A) Academies doing work of the present I.A. type, under fbe 
Education Department, and giving students who intend to proceed 
to the University the necessary preparation of a general literary aktk 3 
scientific education. Each academy sfWndfl also include the third, or - 
high school stage, of education. There should be one of these in avetj.-, 
civil district. This stage i’n education would terminate in an examiM-i; 
ation of the standard of the present I.A. and would admit to ooIlegBs -Ot 
the University, but might be conducted on the lines of a sohoof-finij'- 
■examination. • » 

(B) Normal schools. fy 

. (C) Commercial, industrial and technical schools (including 

agriculture). 

It is anticipated that' there will he a repaid increase in the demand for institu±i<aa£, 
of the (B) and (C) type; bdfc at present, several civil districts might comhir«, 
to maintain joint -institutions. These institutions would grant a diploma of- 
proficiency in their several branches of education and would be ike natgMjgij 


Holland. Rev. W. E. 8.— oontd. 


avenue of entrance upon all professions which do not necessarily require %>| 
university education. „ f 

Fifth stage. —(A) University colleges, comprising two classes of students ■ 
(1) Pass students, who would take a two years’ course, leading up to- 
a B.A. degree. 

(2) Honours students, who would take a three years’ course, leading; 
up to a M.A. degree. 

(B) Medical, law, engineering, and training colleges, about 
which, as being ignorant, I say nothing except that it 
should be made impossible to combine any of these -with 
an arts course, as can at present be done in the case oi 
M.A. and law. 

Sixth stage.— Research work, at the University centre and under University 
direction, for a limited number of carefully selected students who have 
passed the M.A. examination, leading in special cases, to the doctorate. 

Building on this general basis I would proceed to constitute at least three uni¬ 
versities in Bengal :—a Calcutta University, a Dacca University, a University ot 
Bnngal. 

The Calcutta University would consist of colleges in Calcutta. 

The teaching work ot the University would fall into two divisions :— 

(1) Pass work. —Pass teaching would be given in the several colleges, as at 

present, It would lead to a B.A. degree. 

(2) Honours work. —This would depend on inter-collegiate co-operation and would' 

be centralised in the University, in whose buildings all honours lectures- 
would be given. 

The honours staff of the University would consist of “ Regius ” professors, appoint¬ 
ed and paid by the University, one in each subjeot, assisted perhaps by one or two* 
associates, and of a body of lecturers drawn from the staffs of the several colleges. The 
recognition of college lecturers os qualified to take part in honours lecturing and 
tuition would lie with the University. A college would be allowed to receive honours 
students in any subject in which a member of its staff was participating in honours 
Work at ttie University, and in these subjects only. Colleges would receive a grant 
from the University for each member of their staff participating in honours lecturing. 
This would encourage colleges to appoint lecturers qualified to take part- in honours 
teaching. Colleges wishing to take pait in honours w’OTk would, when appointing a 
lecturer, satisfy themselves by enquiry from the University that the person they had 
i» mind would bo acceptable to the University for appointment to honours work* 
These lecturers, in addition to delivering honours lectures at the University, would 
act as tutors to the honours students of their own college, and might also take part 
-in the pass teaohing of their own college. The University would, from time to time, 
fix the number of hours each honours lecturer might give to teaching in his own 
college. The grant made to the college on this ncoount would be determined by the- 
demand made oy the University on the lecturer’s time. Both in order to encourage- 
I Specialisation and research, and to extend as widely as possible through the colleges 
tile stimulus of participation in the highest work, the University would aim at includ¬ 
ing as many college teachers as possible in its scheme of honours teaching. Provided 
- ffoat, in every case, an adequate academic standard be ensured the aims of the University ) 
Wohjd ha the enlistment of as many of the college teachers as possible in the highest 
' stork, rather than the concentration of honours teaching in a few hands. Unless tibia 
| done colleges with few honours lecturers on their staff will inevitably miss the* 

, atnnulus necessary to lift their work to a real university level. It will further help to 
A ^»road the true academic spirit if the “ Regius ” professors were distributed and. 
tsiii&nied to the staff of the different colleges. 

The “ Regius " professors and the honours lecturer on each subject will constitute 
3MSW>Aot department. They will exercise complete control, subject only to approval 
tire academic council, of the courses and examinations and the recognition of 
3teasfeers in their subject and also of the distribution of work between the teaohing 
SSliff./'The academic council and the board of study should consist exclusively tit. 
Htte&fr- -encased in teaching. W-; 






Kb collage would be permitted to receive more students than it can accommodate 
in its own hostels, together with students whose homes are genuinely in Calcutta, 

* There should be no licensed lodgings. The colleges would then become largely resid¬ 
ential, with a sprinkling of Calcutta students. Their size would be largely reduced, 
«nd lie tutorial system would be everywhere introduced. Eaoh college would be 
responsible for the entire education of its pass (or B.A.) students. It would also be 

*■, responsible for the tuition of all its honours (or M.A.) students. The tutors would 
give direction to the private study of their pupils over tile entire course, in soma pat* 
of which they would probably also be lecturing. Colleges would have a smaller fat 
income from students owing to the exclusion of I.A. work but, after the proposed 
-changes, they would also need a smaller staff, and part of this staff would be subsidised 
by the University. I feel little qualified to offer an opinion on the government of 

• the University on its administrative side except that it seems to me in the last 
-degree unfortunate if the greatest influence in the governing body does not rest with 
those who belong to the teaching profession. The chief administrative authority 
should vest in a body consisting largely of the “ Regius ” professors and tl e principals 
of the constituent colleges tz officio. It is most important that the University shall 
he a corporation of the colleges, and not a body possessing a quasi-diBtinct existence. 
Colleges contenting themselves chiefly with pass work would lose heavily in prestige 

* ‘.and influence in the University. They should be discouraged. 

The whole system here sketched could be worked if the colleges retained their 
present location. But it would be an enormous gain to university life and effi¬ 
ciency if the colleges oould be induced to sell up their present property and combine 
*o form a university of residential college in a single large site, with its central 

* university buildings, where all honours lectures would be hold, and with its own 
playing-fields in the suburbs. Tram facilities should be provided to place the Uni- 

, versity within the reach of students whose homes are situated in Calcutta. 

The present university buildings could become the home of the new University of 
Bengal. Some of the present college buildings might be utilised as 1 Academies 
Some would provide greatly improved accommodation for the more important high 
schools. Others would fetch a large price in the open market. * 

The Dacca University and other sijniiar universities will come into being as educa¬ 
tion spreads. 

A University of Bengal, largely on the old lines of an examining and affiliating 
body, for the colleges situated outside Calcutta or Dacca, with its offioe in Calcutta. 

If the changes suggested are impossible I would strongly advocate the opening 
»f a new university of the type indicated at Barraokpore or some other centre near 
Calcutta. Some of the Calcutta colleges might be induced to sell up and migrate 
there. 

I lay the greatest stress on the necessity that the University shall not be a superior 
tody above the colleges, but a corporation of which the colleges are the oonstmient 
■elements. The oolleges must participate in university work, and not be degraded to 
work of an inferior grade. 


(ii) Oolleges should be inspected by the University, which can require necessary changes 
on pain of disaffiliation. The provision that oolleges must either maintain several 
lecturers of standing enough to seoure university recognition, or confine them¬ 
selves to pass work, and the consequent loss of prestige, loss of fees, exclusion from 
* participation in the aoademio direction, and teaching of the University, and 
recruitment of an inferior stamp of student, will act as a most powerful stimulant 
to efficiency. 

|iii) My proposals make for the creation in each subject of a strong group of -university 
teachers (distributed through the constituent oolleges), under the guidance fl® 
a “ Regius ” professor. The definition of courses and conduct of examination* 
should be left very largely with each group, the members of which must constantly; 
meet and consult with each other on the development of their work. Elasticity- 
in examination (as previously suggested) will be secured by Urge choice of questions, 
allowing for considerable, liberty for specialisation by staff and students. Tradi¬ 
tion would gradually fix standards, and teachers and examiners would be.of th* 
same body, or closely related colleagues. These remarks apply, in the ffssti 
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instanco to honours courses. But the method would ba extended as firs tip| 
possible, to pass courses, though the presence o£ inter-collegiate oo-optfHtMR 
in pass work would tend to make the examination more ' external* and 
curricula more rigid. * ' n 

(ir) Dealt with under (6). I do not deal in detail with the conduct o! the University*.' 
which would regulate the scattered mofussil oolites. f 


In conclusion, 1 would emphasise the variety of beneficial changes made possible by-, 
the exclusion of intermediate students from our university ooliegea. School 
methods will be left behind. The colleges will become workable bodias, comptiit, 
ing tbe present pass, B.A. honours, and M. A. students. As the honours and 
M-A. oourse would be reduced by one year—from four to three years—a higher, 
fee would be charged. But it needs to be pointed out with the greatest clearness 
that the proposals do not involve any curtailment of the privileges of higher 
education. They only classify and separate the present heterogeneous mass MO 
homogeneous sections. Every kind of student will get at least the kind Of oddest- ’ 
tion at present open to him, but part of it will be given outside the University, 
And the oleverer students of Bengal will have open to them that real highewuni- 
yersity teaching to whioh Bengal at present is a stranger. Able students will 
no longer be held back by the presence at every stage of a large number of 
students wht> pull down the level of teaching for the whole class. . 

It may be added that the appointment of their own staff is absolutely vital 
to one class of colleges, namely, mission colleges; and I fancy few would not think the 
Calcutta University seriously weakened by the disappearance of the Scottish 
Churches’, St. Xavier’s, St. Paul’s, Serampore, "and the Diocesan Colleges. 


Holme, James W. 

(ii) “ Adoquate staffing and adequate equipment ” connotes, I take it, a sufficient 
number of “ toaehors of first rate ability and of recognised standing in their 
subjects,” combined with well appointed libraries and laboratories, to provide' 
personal guidance to overy individual student who presents himself for university 
training. 1 have -shown in my answer to question 2 that this ideal is unattainable 
in Bengal so long as the staff * of university colleges are recruited almost entirely 
from Bengal- There are three possible courses open to choice i— 

(A) The enlargement oj the field of recruitment .—This must be beyond tbe boundaries 

of India, for if in Bengal, where the proportion of the English literate eluss 
is greater than in any other provmoe, it is impossible to provide for the largo 
number of students who come up, so also in the other provinces of India the- 
like difficulty will have to be met. This points to Great Britain as a further 
recruiting ground. But I think it hardly probable that even in this case 
could the needs of the province be met, largely on the grounds of finance, A 
highly qualified man from England is hardly likely to work in Bengal for thy 
remuneration which it would be possible to give him. 

(B) The raising of college fees .—This would work in two ways. It would first reduce 

the number of students offering themselves! In the present state of affairs 
I believe this would do good, rather than harm. A fairly large acquaintance 
with the sort of work produced in the B.A. examination has convinced me 
that a large proportion of the candidates are completely unfit even to have 
been allowed to proceed to such a stage. Their training has been so much 
waste of time, labour, and money. They have not learned in four year* of 
university life to think dearly or to express their thought with any degree yl 
ease or aoouraoy. The body of their knowledge is vague, almost chaotic. 
And, further, the disappointment of their vain hope has without doubt b&d 
evil results in the changing social Itfe of Bengal. In the second place, although 
a fewer number of students would come, the considerable increase in 
contemplated would allow of a better qualified staff of teachers who might look 
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forward to an educational career as a permanent one, with reasonable prospects 
of adequate remuneration. 

(C) The dosing of certain coUegts .—This would be an extremely unpopular measure, 
but in many ways a salutary one. There are colleges in Bengal badly housed*, 
equipped and staffed, which show, if only by their examination results, that, 
a large amount of educational effort is being wasted. The alternative to- 
this course would be their transformation into institutions still under 
university control, carrying on functions of the English secondary schools. 


Hunter, Mark. 

li) The aim should be for the University and its affiliated colleges to form one body 
the colleges being subordinate to the University, hut adequately (that is, propor¬ 
tionately to their academic importance) represented in the legislative and execut¬ 
ive councils of the University. In the case of colleges in the University town 
„ there can be no practical difficulty about this. In the oase of colleges situated 
elsewhere the best that can be done to associate them in the genera) life 
and work of the University must be more or less of a makeshift; but I do not 
think that constitutional changes which aim at differentiation of treatment would 
be of much help. As things are up-country colleges are by no means without 
influence in the University. At times, no doubt, the claims of mofussil educa- 

, cationists to seats in the .-enate are overlooked, but this applies, if anything, in 
an enhanced degreo, to education sts resident in Madras. No one is excluded from 
.any university board or committee because he belongs 'to a imfussil rather than to 
a Madras, college and some mofussil educationists have exercised, and still exercise, 
a decisive influence in university affairs. We have recently enlarged the syndic¬ 
ate so as to allow of the election of two mofussil fellows to that body, and though 
..these cannot, of course take the same share in the executive work of the Univers¬ 
ity as the Madras fellows, still their voice and Vote at.meetings distinctly count. 
On the whole, 1 consider that, until new centralised universities can take shape, 
the wisest policy is just to make the best of things, more or less as they are. 

(ii) In this matter I think the Madras University is doing the best that can be done 
under federal conditions and within the four corners of the Act of 1904. 
There is a standing committee of the lyndicate which considers and advises 
in all questions relating to affiliated colleges; recommends commissions of 
local enquiry when applications for affiliation come in and advises as to the action 
which should be taken on the reports of such commissions ; organise < periodically 
commissions of inspection, and, in practice, directs (subject of course, to the 
syndicate’s approval) all correspondence with affiliated colleges on matters 
arising out of the reports of commissions of inspection. When local enquiries 
are made care is taken that the commission includean export for every subject 
in which affiliation is sought. Similarly, in the inspection commissions there is a 
specialist for every subject to be inspected, ataj members of the eomrnission are , 
also entrusted with distinct functions in regard to the inspection of matters 
other than studies, e.<p, hostels, sanitary'arrangements, playing-fields, registers,., 
etc. Colleges are now inspected in groups, the idea being that each college should 
be'inspected at least once in five years. > ' 

There can be no doubt that, in no small measure, as a result of these inspections, col¬ 
leges, large and small, have very greatly improved in the matter of Staff and equip¬ 
ment. But in requiring colleges to remedy defects pointed out by commissions 
of inspection the syndicate—unless it be prepared to set in motion the cumbrous 
machinery of disaffiliation—can only use persuasion or reproof. In general,; 
these have been sufficient, but there have been cases in pealing with which the ' 
syndicate would have liked to be able to threaten reoalcitranfs with some penalty 
short of the capital sentence. In my opinion, the Act should be amended to-'- 
aSow of this; «•?., the syndicate might be given power to regulate or suspeBig;,, 
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admission to colleges, and to suspend the right to send up candidates for ' ni varsity 
examinations. If safeguards against possible oppression are required (there i* 
no real danger of such a thing) an appeal might lie to the tenate, or better, to the 
Government. 

(iii) So far as arts colleges are concerned 1 do not think the thing to he possible at nil. 
In the case of ' professional ’ colleges—law, medicine and engineering—the Uni* 
versity, in the matter of courses and examinations, merely gives effect to the 
wishes of the colleges. For a few years we allowed our arts colleges to conduct 
their own matriculation, under safeguards, viz., guiding principles laid down by 
the syndicate The result was a disaster from which the University will not 
completely recover for years. 

ffv) I have, I think, expressed my views on this subject in my answers to question 
4 (ii), and (li) above. In the Madras University I would, for the present, let well 
alone, but if a new centralised university should, be created, largely out of 
existing colleges situated in the university town, and the mofussil colleges should 
continue to exist under federal conditions, in the interests of the centralised 
university (that is, to give it a fair chance), I would have the federal university 
entirely separate and independent; but I do not think the federated colleges 
would like it. 


Huq, The Hon’ble MauIvi*A.. K. Fuzlul. 

(i) It is not possible to go into details in such a matter but I would briefly indicate my 
views as follows:— 

(a) la the University town itself the relation between the colleges and the Uni¬ 

versity should be that between the component units and the composite 
whole. My ideal is a state of things in which there is a number ol col¬ 
leges teaching various subjects of study, ail federated together into some¬ 
thing like a college union, and several college unions in the same centre 
to be federated to form a centralised institution to be called the University. 

( b) In other centres of population (i.e., outside the University town itself) this 

idea cannot certainly be carried out, but it ought not to be impossible to 
have several college unions at several suitable centres in the presidency 
which may be federated to the central University, My idea is that isolat¬ 
ed colleges in isolated areas at a distance from the main centre of uni¬ 
versity life run the risk of falling away from the level of sound university 
teaching and also from that essential quality of general upbringing of 
students which is the natural result of corporate university life. This 
would be safeguarded to some extent by (he college unions I have suggest¬ 
ed. When several colleges are grouped together one acts as a check upon 
the other, and all (he colleges acting and reacting upon one another Bupply 
to a great extent the dangers and defeots of isolation. As a matter of 
fact, my own suggested college union is a small university in itself, lack¬ 
ing only the privilege holding examinations and granting diplomas of 
its own. 

(ii) This is a matter of detail about which I offer no comment because I see no practi¬ 
cal difficulty in it. 

(hi) I would not grant the suggested privilege to an isolated college in an isolated 
centre; but I am prepared to grant some such privilege, and even to recommend 
it, to some of the selected college unions I have suggested under (i) above- There 
can be hardly any ohance of abuses when several colleges are brought under the 
scheme. 

(iv) (a) and (c) I am in favour of either. 

' (b) I am wholly opposed to this, 
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Huque, M. Azizul. 

(iii) Examination must be under the central control of the University, while the aca¬ 

demies, as proposed, may be given some freedom in the design of their courses, 
subject to the sanction of the University. 

(iv) (b) I would retain the present system, with such modifications as may be needed 

from the point of view of the proposals laid before. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

(X) (a) In the University town, colleges should go to constitute the University, i.e., 
should be represented on it, should contribute towards the professorial staff, and 
should be responsible for its administration; in short, the corporate existence of 
the colleges should be called a teaching university. 

(b) In other towns, colleges remain in the same position which they occupy at 
present. The affiliating university of the existing typo is bound to continue 
for a long time to come because of the poverty of the country. 

(ii) Present enactments and regulations make ample provision for keeping the 

mofussil colleges up to the mark. 

(iii) I am afraid very little can be done in thi< direction. The need in this direotioa 

is more theoretical and imaginary than practical and real. Even if latitude were 
given, most of the colleges are not in a position to benefit thereby ; while some 
may do more harm than good through it. 

(iv) I should prefer there being two universitiei—a teaching residential university, and 

a provincial affiliating university like the one in existence. 


Hydaki, M. A. N. 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges bituated— 

(а) in the University town should be the same as in a unitary university ; 

(б) in other centres of population in the presidency' should be the same as in a 

university of the federal type. 

(ii) I would have a strong standing committee of inspectors who should inspect col¬ 

leges at regular intervals and report on them. 

(iii) 1 would frame the syllabus for each subject but would allow considerable latitude 

in the choice of text-books ; also, as to the subjects themselves, 1 would allow 
considerable freedom in their combination or grouping as in the proposed scheme 
of graduation for the Osmania University. 1 would go even further and allow 
a college to suggest any particular grouping, and to follow it unless vetoed by 
the University. Obviously, it will depend a great deal upon the character of the. 
College itsolf to secure a greater or less freedom in this respect from the Uni- 
versity. 

There are some subjects in which it would be sufficient for the college to conduct 
its own examinations and for these a certificate of the college should bo-suffi¬ 
cient for the purposes of the University examination. 

(iv) With regard to the colleges not incorporated in the University I would have the 

same relation as exists at present, subject, of course, to the right of careful and 
regular inspection by the standing committee of the University. Also, I would 
allow.affiliation of these colleges only up to the B. A, ordinary, leaving all further 
teaching (viz., for the M. A. or B. A. honours for university teaching) in the 
University itself at headquarters. I assume that for the jurisdiction covered 
by tho present Calcutta University there will be immediately at least four more 
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university centres—Patna, Dacca, Rangoon, Nagpur—eaoh ha-ring for a specified 
area a university of the unitary-federal type, suggested' above, for Calcutta, and 
sanctioned for Patna. Gradually, as university education advances more centres 
-—would be developed into universities of a purely unitary type. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

The University should maintain in the University town a college directly under 
its own supervision and management to which the best teachers of every one of the sub¬ 
jects should be drawn. This should be the University college and the University should 
make continuous efforts to raise the standard of teaching in the external colleges to that 
of the University college. The Calcutta University at present attempts to do this by send¬ 
ing out inspectors but, as stated in my answer to question 2, thisgnethod is not sufficient. 
Besides the inspections the professors of the University college should be made to go round 
and visit the external colleges and deliver lectures at them in the more recondite parts of 
their subjects. Professors of external colleges, as well, who are found to possess more 
than the average standard of qualification should bo brought round to the University 
college and sent out to the other external colleges to lecture upon their various subjeots. 
This constant interchange of professors would serve to raise the standard of teaching in 
the external colleges and the healthful emulation that it would raise among the professors 
would be of advantage to the whole art of teaohing and intensify interest in the subject 
taught both among the students and the teachers. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges, wherever situated, should 

be the same. The affiliated colleges should be subject to the general control and 
supervision, of the University. 

(ii) By a regular system of inspection. 

fiii) While considerable freedom in the method of teaching is desirable colleges should 
not. under the existing conditions, be empowered to design their own courses of 
studies or grant degrees. 

(iv) There should be, as already observed, no distinction drawn between colleges in 
and out of Calcutta so far as control by the University is concerned. 

(a) No. 

(4) The existing system should be maintained, subject to this, that a college should 
have a right to undertake post-graduate teaching, although the University 
may arrange for post-graduate lectures. 

(c) No. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(i) (a) Colleges should be incorporated, with the University teaohing being control¬ 

led by it. 

(4) The mofussil colleges should be federal institutions controlled by the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(ii) There should be inspectors appointed by the University, and annual reports 

should he called for. 

(iii) The standard being fixed freedom in the design of courses should be allowed. 

(iv) In oase the Calcutta University is converted into a teaching university confined 

to the metropolis two separate controlling bodies of examining type should bo 
established for the oontrol of the colleges in the western and eastern districts, 
I would favour the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the Uni-, 
versify and such colleges, which would allow some autonomy to the latter. 

t2 
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Iteb, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice T. Y. Seshagibi. 

(i) I am strongly in favour of universities of a unitary type in important presidency 
towns. We have had examining and affiliating universities for a long time. 
They have not answered the purpose well. Moreover, in the presidency of 
Madras one university is quite incapable of bearing the whole -burden of educa¬ 
tion. There is absolute necessity for more universities. This has been recog¬ 
nised by Government and by everyone who can speak with authority on the 
subject. The question is what should be the kind of university which must 
be brought into existence to cope with growing educational needs. As I 
said before, in a town like Madras or Calcutta there must be a unitary 
university solely employed in teaching. Its jurisdiction should be confined to 
colleges affiliated within the city of Madras or Calcutta. There are big centres 
like Trichinopoiy and Rajahmundry where new- universities can be started. 
These universities may affiliate colleges in specified groups of districts. They 
should not be of the type of Oxford or Cambridge, but of the type of Leeds or 
Manchester. 

(ii) The,question of adequate staffing and equipment has been considered to a certain 
extent in my answer to question 1. Of course, it must be a condition. 

1 of affiliation that a thoroughly competent staff and well-equipped laboratory 
"and library should be maintained. 

fiiil The affiliated colleges of a university should have complete independence in legaid 
to the grant of diplomas. When I was in the Presidency College as a student 
it was customary for the principal, at the end of the college course, to grant 
diplomas which showed that the student had undergone the full course of 
studies prescribed by the college authorities. Of course, the student was also 
prepared for the common university examination. The conferring of degrees 
was left to"the University. Similarly, every college should be encouraged to 
grant a diploma or a certificate based on the whole record of the student’s 
work in the college. Such a system w-ould shew whether the Btudent has 
undergone the necessary training in the college and how far be haB profited by 
such training. It would euable the college authorities to give all students 
whom they admit to college classes the course of training provided by them. 
At the same time, the University to which the various colleges are affiliated 
should prescribe a common standard of examination for conferring degrees. 
Such a course would have a twofold advantage. It would enable brilliant and 
capable students to take the degree. It would enable every one whom the 
college authorities have admitted to the college, classes to obtain the benefit of 
the college lectures and get a certificate from the college authorities of his having 
undergone the course of training. The present system, under which the sole 
test of merit is success at an external examination conducted by the university 
authorities, is calculated to deny the ordinary Btudent the benefit of higher 
education. Furthermore, a degree is a test only of knowledge of the candidate 
at the time of the examination, but not of his university education, or the 
quality of his w-ork as a student at college. 

(iv) The colleges should not he too much under the leading strings of the University. 
It must be insisted upon that in every oollege there should be a college council. 
In places where there are more than one college it should he the rule that the 
various colleges should establish a central body which would advise the colleges 
In regard to the courses of study, etc. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(i) (a) No sharp line of demarcation need be drawn between the University and 
the colleges. The latter, with their hostels, libraries, laboratories, societies, 
and playgrounds, should be the integral part Of the University. Leaving 
the finance and the management of the affiliated oollegea in the hands of 
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Government or public bodies establishing such coil ogee .the University 
should look into the teaching and training of their student Each of the 
colleges should have sufficient representation on the controlling body of the 
University. The ultimate power in all matters affecting education and 
discipline should lie m the hands of this body. 

From amongst the more experienced and able members of the college staff the 
University should appoint its professors and, in particular cases, men of great 
learning might be imported from abroad, -who may either be permanently at¬ 
tached to some particular college, or be required to lecture in different 
colleges and supervise the teaching of their special subject. 

(i>) The University should have control over their teaching and a hand in their 
equipment. It should guide them in the design of their courses, the methods 
of instruction, and share with them the responsibility ot examinations. 

(n) That a college is adequately staffed can be ensured by requiring its authorities 
to send a half-yearly report to the University about the number of teachers on 
the staff and the work allotted to them. 

The frequent visits to the colleges of the Univorsity professors in different subjects, 
for the purpose of delivering lectures and looking into the teaching of that subject 
in the particular college, will help the syndicate of the University in arriving at 
an idea of the work being done there. 

(iii) Each college, immediately after the end of the session, should submit to the 
university boards of studies a scheme of studies in a particular subjeot, and 
the said board then should advise the college as to how far it can follow the 
m scheme submitted or as modified by that board- The University professors 
would, of course, look to its satisfactory working. This would allow reason¬ 
able liberty to the, colleges and, at the same time, ensure thaf no college lowera 
its standard and that the education in different institutions is as, far as possible, 
harmonious so that in case of migration from one college to another students 
are not put to any extra difficulties. 

Under tho guidance of the University the colleges should be given a greater hand 
m the conduct of tlie degree examinations. The papers set should be sent on to 
the University moderators who, after any necessary modifications, will hand 
them over to the registrar for publication and safe custody. In every subject 
half the setters and examiners should be outsiders. 

fiv) (c) I would favour. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

(iii) This is not possible under an affiliated system. Where the collegos are all 
together, and there is collaboration and intercourse between the different teachers, 
considerable freedom is possible. In this case, the examiners should be the 
teachers, plus external examiners. The present system is fatal to freedom of 
teaching. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G, 

<i) The problem in Bengal is, doubtless different from that in Bihar and Orissa, 
with whioh I am better acquainted, but it seems to me that the case of Bengal 
may be in some small measure illustrated by an examination and explanation of 
that of Bihar and Orissa. The Patna University Bill has been freely abused 
and somewhat misunderstood. One of its features is the placing of some limit¬ 
ation on the foundation of colleges teaching up to a degree standard. Except 
by the permission of the Governor-General in Council these can only be founded 
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in Patna, Cuttack, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur, and Hazaribagh, that is, at the head- 
quarters of four of the divisions of the province, and at the only existing" - 
collegiate centre in Chota Nagpur, which is the remaining division. The Patna 
University Committee's Report (1914) makes it clear that the object of tho 
committee was to create ultimately a centralised or unitary university in 
each of the five divisions. To uproot the existing oollegea is impossible : the 
resistance would be too great. Moreover, a province containing some 36 million 
inhabitants may be expected to support more than one university within a 
calculable period of years. The on tlying colleges, therefore, must be affiliated to. 
the Central University at Patna, which is intended to be of the residential and 
teaching type, and will become so as soon as funds for the purpose are Bet 
free. But each outlying divisional educational centre is itself to become, as soon 
as may be, a residential and teaohing university. Fresh colleges are to be 
founded, as occasion arises, at each of these minor centres, until at last these one 
by one become strong enough to break off and commence a separate existence. 
The success of the scheme will depend on the capacity oi Indian poiiticians to- 
understand it and on th6 power of the authorities to resist the present clamour 
for weak colleges widely spread. If, for instance, the four colleges which Orissa 
will shortly need are established separately in the four districts comprised in the 
division, t.e., at Puri, Balasore, and Sambalpore, as well as at Cuttack, then the 
creation of a iniversity at Cuttack for the Oriya people will be indefinitely 
postponed. None of these four isolated colleges would give an education which 
oould rightly be dignified by the name of university education, and as the four 
colleges would have no real connection with each other it would be futile to call 
them a university. If, however, there were ultimately four colleges in Cuttaok 
working on an inter-collegiate system, with 100 or more teachers and 1,200 to 1,400 
pupils, specialisation—the essential foundation of teaching of a university type— 
would be possible and natural, and the Oriya people might look to Cuttack as an 
intellectual centre. The same remarks hold good of the three remaining divisions 
of the province—Bhagalpur, Tirhut and Chota Nagpur. Technological colleges 
or institutes should rightly be allowed to grow up in different localities where 
special facilities were available, such as a b'ohool of Mines at Dhaubad, and a 
Technological Institute at Sakchi in connection with the Tata Steel and Iron 
Works, or the Agricultural College at Sabour in Tirhut; but. in these cases, prac¬ 
tical work is the essential, whilst in what may perhaps be called the more- 
academic subjects, what is most needed is specialisation, which arises where there 
is a large aggregate oi teachers. And indeed specialisation is equally necessary in 
the case of technological subjects, but by the nature of things such specialisation 
in their case is to be found not where scholars congregate, but where works and 
mines, factories, and fields are. In the isolated arts or science colleges there is 
neither specialisation nor practical experience to be had and, consequently, no¬ 
education capable of equipping the youth of the country to compete on equal terms- 
with the youth of other countries, who have the inestimable advantage of learn¬ 
ing from teachers who know their subjects. If India thinks that her youth can. 
receive a valuable education from those who do not know she is mistaken. The- 
case of colleges teaching up to the ntennediate standard is different. The 
brighter pupils of these colleges are mere boys of sixteen to eighteen years of ago 
and are plainly schoolboys, for whom school methods of teaching are appropriate. 
If intermediate classes were generally attached to the better schools, and the little 
boys were detached and removed to preparatory schools, the school education of 
the oountry and preparation for university studies and life would benefit. 

Bengal, however, unlike Bihar and Orissa, has numerous colleges scattered over each, 
division. The task of grouping these into genuine universities would be is 
difficult one and may, in some cases, be impracticable, but it would appear that 
where a group of oolleges could be brought into sufficiently close relationship and 
such a group was sufficiently strong to furnish a body of teachers large enough 
to specialise effectively, there would be advantage in creating a separate 
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university. Such a university would be almost necessarily of, R manageable 
size. It may be taken that excessive size m a university on the on* hand is af great 
a source of weakness as insufficient size on the other hand in a college. The one 
cannot teach or train on account of the unmanageable numbers of its pupils and 
the other oannot do so on account of the paucity of its teachers. What applies to 
the several divisions in this regard applies also in some measure to Calcutta, where 
the number of colleges, students, and teachers is large and the distances are great 


Jevons, H. Stanley. 

I am in favour of every large centre of population having a separate university 
of its own on the unitary principle. Colleges at present existing m such centres should 
be amalgamated as regards teaching facilities, the whole of the teaching being put 
under the direct control of the University. The colleges would thus become each an 
organised group of hostels providing a tutorial system for supplementing the uni' 
varsity lectures, and all facilities for religious and moral instruction and a union club 
for students. The athletics, and definite courses of physical training, would also be 
organised by the colleges. 

Isolated colleges in the mofussil fall into a different category; and it might be 
necessary to divide them into two classes :— 

(A) Those to be taken in charge by the University of the nearest large city. 

(B) Those which would of necessity cease to have the status of university colleges, 

and would specialise on giving a thorough education up to the matriculation 
standard (if that be raised nearly to the present intermediate standard) or, 
in some cases, up to the intermediate standard. 

The former class would be regarded as incipient univeraities and would have 
their own degree examinations, their own boards of studies and of examiners. On 
each board of study there would be a representative of the large or parent University, 
either the University professor in the subject, or his chief assistant; and in the same 
way the board of examiners in each subject would consist of one or two of the 
teachers m the subject in the local university, and of one representative from tha 
parent University, and perhaps one other external examiner. The present examining 
system by which each paper is dealt with solely by a single examiner who is, in practice, 
if not in theory, in most of the Indian universities alone responsible for the marks 
which may fail candidates should cease. The board of examiners in each subject 
must be responsible as a body for the setting and marking of every paper. Individual 
examiners should submit their questions and their marks to it, and the board should 
consider oases of doubtful candidates individually before failing them. Every ex¬ 
aminer taking any paper in a subject ought to be a member of the examining board 
of the subject. The appointments of the teaching staff of the local University which 
is under tutelage ought to be made only with the advice and consent of the parent 
university. 

A point of importance arises as to how many local incipient universities a uni¬ 
versity professor oould take under his charge. Be would need personally to visit each 
local university at least three times in the session. There would be no difficulty about 
universities lying within a three hours’ journey by rail; but of those more distant 
not more than two could be properly supervised. Two universities near at hand 
(within a three hours' journey) and two distant universities would be the maximum 
possible for any man to advise and supervise without seriously detracting from his 
work in his own university. Obviously, the personal equation of the university pro¬ 
fessor who has to do the supervision is a large factor in the matter. In some "cases, 
an assistant professor might do the travelling better. 

I would like to add that every teaching university, such as I have indicated, mast 
be guided by a well-paid full-time academic executive head, who should have very 
much the status and duties usually exeroised by the president of an American uni- \ 
Be should be called the vioe-ohanoeilor, or pro-chanoelior, and would organ¬ 
ise the University teaching and direct its growth and also be the medium of com- 
riWWoation between Government and the senate of the University. 
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^ Johnston, Rev. A. B. 

(i) ( a) There is at present little unity between the oolleges and the University. In Oxford 
and Cambridge the colleges practically are the University; and the University 
is the colleges. In many other universities there is no lack of unity because 
college and university ore almost identical. The University is one large college 
granting degrees. - Calcutta University has many colleges in Calcutta itself and 
challenges disastrous comparison with Oxford and Cambridge. 

On the Senate of this University there may not be more than one hundred fellows. 
In Calouttn there are a dozen first-grade colleges, and several second grade. 
The constitution provides for forty teaching fellows as a minimum. That would 
not allow the senior professors of each college in Calcutta in the chief arts and 
Science subjects, English, Sanskrit, philosophy, history, mathematics, Pali, 
Persian, Arabic, physics, and chemistry to be members of the Senate. If teachers 
are to be keen on their University they must have a vote in the Senate. 

At present the sole relation of many professors to the University is that it appointa 
them, and pays them, to examine. It does not make them think at all about 
educational methods and ideals. It is lamentable to see professors with merely 
a narrow college outlook, when they ought to have a university outlook. 

The present situation is unspeakably bad. Most professors are unable, because of the 
constitution, to sit on the Senate. Even principals of first-grade colleges may 
not be found ou the Senate, e.g., in 1914. the principals of St. Xavier's College, 
St. Paul’s College, C. M. S., Bangabasi College, etc. This is farcical. 

The University is too large to be worked effectively as one unit. Wo ought to carry 
still further the process of sub-division which is being achieved by the creation.of 
universities at Patna and Dacca. Then the college principals and professors 
can take their proper place in the organisation and life of the University. 

During the hot weather and rains climatic conditions would make inter- 
, collegiate lectures difficult. If all lecture periods were reduced to fifty minutes 
several colleges could combine, but the heat and rain are so trying that smaller 
universities with o-ntral groups of lecture rooms are the ideal to be aimed at. 
Lc| residence and tuition be the tests of membership of a college, 

(iii) I think it would be disastrous to allow individual colleges to arrange their own 

course and examine their own students. Our test examinations give us results 
very dose to those of the university examinations. But to have the personal 
responsibility of deciding a student’s future career would be an appalling 
nightmare. There would be the threat of suicide—worse than murder—if you 
did not grant the degree. No, Jet there be an impersonal system, else our 
gray hairs will be brought down "to a premature grave. 

(iv) (c) I should favour the continuance of one examination for all affiliated colleges, 

but more generalised curricula and a large choice of questions so that lecturers 
and students could better follow their individual bent. But the present 
unwieldy University ought to be sub-divided into four or five universities. 


Jones, 0. E. W. 

*(i)'(a) The answer to this question depend# on various considerations. If it were 
determined to remove the University to some place outside the city, I would 
suggest for consideration that the University should be a unitary university, 
and that all the teaching should be concentrated in, and performed by, the 
University, the colleges being Tepleced by a number of halls of residence. 
These halls of residence might conceivably be constructed and maintained 
by the communities which new maintain colleges. 

If, on the otherhand. it were decided to leave the University in the city, it would 
be difficult to eliminate existing institutions, and they should therefore be 
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incorporated in, or affiliated to, the University provided they fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed by the University. The Government colleges might 
be incorporated in the University, while private colleges might be affiliated. 
The functions of the colleges, however, should be strictly limited to the 
provision of facilities for residence (if they already possess such facilities), 
and teaching for the lower degrees, i.e., pass degrees. The University 
should be givon considerable power of control and supervision over the 
colleges. In particular, it should have the power of insisting on a qualified 
staff. All higher teaching, i.e., honours and post-graduate teaching, should 
be concentrated in the University. For the sake of economy, a system of 
inter-collegiate teaching should be arranged. 

(6) As regards colleges situated outside the University, I would suggest for consi¬ 
deration two possible courses :— 

(A) They should oease to lie affiliated to the University and should be reduced 

to the level of what may be called super-high schools for the preparation of 
candidates for the University. 

(B) If this is not possible, they should be allowed to continue as affiliated colleges, 

but their scope and functions should ho rigidly limited, and the degrees 
conferred on their students definitely hall-marked as inferior to the degrees 
conferred on students attending recognised institutions iff the 'university 
town. The students of these mofussil colleges should be known as external 
students: 

<( ii) The University should have the power of :— 

(A) Reducing those colleges in the university town which do not conform to 

university requirements in the matter of staff and equipment to the level of 
colleges situated outside the university town, and, if the colleges bo 
reduced fail to satisfy the conditions prescribed by the University for the 
latter class of colleges, they should be disaffiliated, 

(B) Disaffiliating colleges situated outside the university town which do not satisfy 

university requirements. 

.(iii) I do net consider it possible to allow any freedom either in the design of courses 
or in the conduct of examinations to the colleges situated outside the univer¬ 
sity town for the simple reason that they are unlikely to possess teachers of the 
lieoessary standing. As regards colleges situated m the university town, I have 
suggested that the teaching for the lower degrees should bo assigned to them, 
the higher teaching being reserved for the University proper (if such a term 
may be employed). I would suggest that if this division of functions is 
adopted, the University, for the first few years at any rate, should design the 
courses and conduct the examinations of students reading for the pass degrees. 
My reason for making this suggestion i3 that the college staffs are hardly likely at 
first to possess the requisite experience for drawing up courses of study, etc. 
After a few years, however, it should be possible to allow a certain freedom to 
college teachers in these matters, though it would probably be advisable to 
appoint a university advisory board to assist and guide the teachers. 

The courses and examinations for the lower degrees should be prescribed by the Uni¬ 
versity, represented by its various faculties, sinoe the teachers in the colleges them¬ 
selves will not be of sufficient standing to command confidence. As regards 
honours and post-graduate courses and examination, I would allow the greatest 
possible freedom to the teachers. The degree should be primarily the teaober’s 
certificate of the fitness of the student. 

<lv) I have suggested above th*t, in the event of it being found impossible to establish 
a unitary university, the University should comprise two sets of colleges 

(A) Those in Caloutfa which are found to be qualified for participation in the work 
of the university proper, their function however being limited to the 
provision of teaching for the lower degrees. 
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(B) Those in Calcutta which are not so qualified, • and all mofussil colleges, the 
function of such colleges being the provision of teaching of a definitely lower 
standard than that provided by the colleges in Calcutta. 

These latter colleges must, I suggest, be placed under the control of the Univer¬ 
sity for the simple reason that no other adequate controlling body could be 
created. The University will absorb all the best capacity and experience avail¬ 
able. Any other control than that of the University would be unthinkable. 

In replying to these questions I assume that, unless it is found possible to reduce 
the mofussil colleges and those colleges 'in Caloutta which do not reach a certain, 
standard, to the status of high schools the only alternative is to affiliate them to the 
University. But it is difficult to see exactly what purpose such oolleges will serve in 
the general scheme of higher education, especially if, as I trust will be the case, the 
general standard of high school and university education is raised and admission to 
Government service is gained by success in special civil service examinations and not, 
as hitherto, by university examinations. It would appear to be not improbable that, 
they will either gradually disappear or, if they wish to maintain their existence, be 
compelled to descend to the level of schools for the preparation of university 
candidates. In the latter case, they would naturally come under the control of the 
Education Department. 


Jones, T. Cuthbektson. 

(i) (a) Colleges in Calcutta should be incorporated in and form an integral part 
• of the University. They should be responsible for tho proper maintenance 
and supervision of hostels, for the tutorial guidance of each student and for 
college lectures in a few specially selected subjects, each college confinine 
itself to those subjects only for which it has a really good teaching staff and 
thoroughly satisfactory equipment The different colleges should charge a 
uniform rate of fees in the <rts and science sections respectively, and 
the University should see that they all reach approximately the same high 
standard of touching and equipment, although the subjects which they teaoh 
will in many cases be dilcrent. In this way it should be possible fora- 
student in one college to attend another college for lectures in any subject 
not taught in his own college, without extra fees, persona] inconvenience 
or wearisome formalities. In other words the present division of. tho Uni¬ 
versity into watertight compartments styled “ colleges ” should cease. 

University lectures should go on pari pasmi with college lectures and there should 
be nothing to prevent college principals, professors, tutors and lecturers- 
possessing the necessary qualifications from being appointed to university 
professorships or lectureships in addition to their other duties. 

There would thus be:— 

(A) University professors giving lectures to thoir students to which on occasions the 

public might be admitted. 

(B) Lectures by college lecturers—praotioally open to all students. 

(C) Lectures oonfined in general students of one college though admitting students 

of other colleges when necessary by speoial arrangement. 

A^eollege making no lecturing contribution in any subject would be required to pay 
a fee in respect of each student sent to another college to study that subject. 

There would be no formality at all as far as tbe student was ooneemed. His name 
would be sent to the lecturer at the other college by his own college tutor. 

(1) Colleges in other centres of population in the Presidency not included in the 
university jurisdiction of the Dacca or Patna universities, or in the proposed 
university towns of Berbampur, Comill* and Rajsbahi, might be reduced to 
the status of oolleges teaching Up to the intermediate standard only, and 
inspected as now by inspectors appointed by the University. 
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(ii) It should be the duty of the University to set the necessary standard of teaching 
and equipment, and to provide the funds when necessary to maintain college* 
at that standard. To ensure the adequate performance of these duties no 
appointment on the staff of a university ooliege should be made without the 
sanction or approval 0 / the university faculty concerned- 
(Hi) I would encourage freedom in the choice of subjects and of courses of study by 
increasing the number of optional subjects in the various university examina¬ 
tions, more especially on the science side; but I do not consider that at present, 
it would be safe to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses, or in the conduct of their examinations. 

(iv) As explained above I should favour the maintenance of the existing system with, 
reference to the few colleges affiliated up to the intermediate only which would 
remain outside the establishment of the reformed Calcutta, Dacca, Patna and. 
other provincial universities. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

All colleges in the university town should be incorporated in the University and 
colleges in other centres of population m the Presidency should be under the control of 
the University. A new controlling body to regulate the studies and examination of all 
such colleges should be created on the lines of the existing councils of post-graduate 
studies. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibgr Rahman. 

(i) \aj The colleges in the university town should form part of the University- 
(ft) The outside colleges Bhould be brought together .under a separate university 

of the examining type which should be run on sounder lines as regards 
supervision and co-ordination of work, etc. 

(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of the University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaching university. In the case 

of an examining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be 
defined, but the selection of text-books, etc., should be left to the individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to (a) r hove. 

(ft) I would like to make the change with the least amount of dislocation. 

(c) See my answer to (ft) above. 


Kundu, Pubnachandra. 

(i) In view of my reply to question 4, the relation between the University and colleges- 

situated in the University town (excepting the University College doing post¬ 
graduate work) or in other centres, need not he different. 

AH college^ under the University, excepting the Univeretiy College, should be 
perfectly autonomous in matters such as teaching, emoluments of teachers, 
finance, etc., but they must satisfy the University in the matters of compe¬ 
tency and adequacy of staff, number of students to be admitted, so as to 
ensure better supervision of the work of the students, library and laboratory 
equipment and accommodation. 

(ii) To ensure adequacy of staff and equipment in oolleges the existing system ot 

inspection should work weU provided the inspections are more frequent and the- 
University is more strict. 
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(iii) The answer to this part of the question has been given in my reply to questions 9 

and 10. . 

(iv) It it is considered practicable and desirable to create a centralised teaching uni¬ 

versity in Calcutta, I would favour the creation of a new university elsewhere 
on the lines of the present Calcutta University, -leaving post-graduate work only 
in a university college and regulating the studios and examinations of colleges 
affiliated under it which shall teach up to the graduation standard only. ( Vide 
my reply to quest on 4.) 


Lahihi, Gopaj. Chandiia. 

As the University prescribes courses of studies, holds examinations in them, 
and giants degrees and diplomas, it should also undertake the teaching of the courses 
by its own professors, as it has recently done in respect of the law and M.A. degree 
tionrses. The same should he done in reBpect of the intermediate and BA. 
courses. But aB all university Btudenta cannot be got together at the same centre 
of training, the University should have a number of best qualified professors of its 
own, who should be deputed to visit all the colleges of Bengal, deliver a certain 
percentage of lectures, each in his subject, end lay down to the resident professors 
the lines on which the study of the courses should he conducted. 

The University should also be entrusted with the work of inspection, as they will 
ibe the best judges of the wants and requirements of the colleges. 

The university professors should be given a great deal of freedom in the. design of 
the courses. They should also he entrusted with the conduct of the examinations, on 
the merits of which the University should grant diplomas and degrees. 

Colleges, as they are, cannot be given any freedom of design of courses and power 
to conduct examinations. 


Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra. 

(i) and (ii) Colleges situated m the university town which I take to mean Calcutta 
should have teaching assistance from the University. These oolleges may be 
ao federated together that the Bame distinguished professors of tbe University 
may teach m all colleges. The staff and other equipment of the colleges outside 
the v niversity town should be under the supervision of university inspectors 
who should keep the University well informed about them by periodical reports, 
fm) Freedom in the design of the courses and in oonduct of the examination should 
very sparingly be given to the colleges as they non are So long as an adequate 
number of pure educationists cannot be obtained such freedom in the majority 
of cases will not have the desired effect. As to the design of the courses of study, 
freedom may be given to select from various alternative courses. 

(iv) I would suggest that a teaching university by erecting suitable buildings for _ 
colleges and residence for teachers and students in an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs of Calcutta be created. This would help tbe growth Of corporate 
university life. 

With regard to the colleges not incorporated in that University the relation bet¬ 
ween them and the University should be such as would gradually, according to 
the fitness allow some autonomy to these colleges. 


Langdee, Gt. H. 

«(i) (a) Presidency College, t he Scottish Churches College and a new college created 
from the university teachers and housed in the university buildings might 
unite to form the Calcutta University. If any other college were considered 
strong enough, or oould be sufficiently improved, it might also be included. 
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(6) Colleges situated in other centres of population-and the less efficient of the- 
Calcutta colleges should, for reasons given in reply to ques&on 4, be dis¬ 
affiliated from Calcutta and also from Dacca. They might be placed 
under the oontrol of a university board which should be given the power 
of inspecting such colleges, determining courses of study and the standard 
of examinations. 

(iff) It is essential to grant such freedom to universities, and the only effective safe¬ 
guard is the appointment of a vice-chancellor and professors of the right type. 
In the case of examinations there should always be an external examiner in. 
addition to the professor. 

(iv) (a) I strongly favour this. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 


The colleges existing in the university town should be merged in the University- 
The authorities of the existing colleges may be in charge of all residential arrange¬ 
ments, each having a distinguishing feature of its own. The professorial staff may be 
taken over by the University. 

A separate controlling body, quite distinct from the present Calcutta University 
or the would-be Dacca University, should be formed for colleges situated in other 
centres of population in tlio Presidency. Thi3 controlling body will be more or less 
an examining board, which will design the courses of studies, conduct examinations 
and confer degrees. All mofussil second-grade colleges (teaching up to the inter¬ 
mediate standard), existing apart from, and independent of, high schools, will be 
under-the control of this board. In fact, this board will be more or leas like the 
present Calcutta University except that representation on the Senate and Syndicate 
will be on quite a different basis. Under the pxisting state of things the Senate and 
the Syndicate consist of members who are all residents of Calcutta, with very little 
personal touch with the mofussil. They cannot adequately represent tho educational 
needs and grievances of tho mofussil institutions. The proposed board should con¬ 
sist of representatives from every district. 


Law, The Hon. Rajah Reshee Case. 


(i) The principle of local autonomy combined with general university supervision 

should govern the relation between the University and its constituent colleges. 
Independence of colleges as regards their internal management should be main¬ 
tained, for that alone will attract the local support necessary for the spread of 
higher education and slacken demands on the public purse. 

(ii) The college committee should be trusted in this regard, subject to review by the- 

Syndicate. 

(iii) Undesirable. The constitution of the University should duly represent the teaohing 

element for designing courses and conducting examinations. 

(iv) The Museum, the Asiatic Society, the Imperial Library, etc., should he brought 

into connection with the University for utilisation by all colleges in Calcutta and 
the mofussil. 

(&) I favour it. 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(1) (a) The University should conduct the honours schools and post-graduate wort 
itself. The brightest students from the looal colleges could be admitted to the 
“ honours schools.” Otherwise the only relation of the University to the 
colleges should bo to inspect them thoroughly, and recommend them, it 
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satisfactory, for continued affiliation. Any affiliated oollege should have the 
power to recommend students to the University for the ordinary pass degrees, 
in ordinary cases the University would act on suoh a recommendation without 
further inquiry. But the University should have power at any time to 
scrutinise those recommended from any college and subject any of them 
to a special test, should it seem best to do so. 

(i) (6) Colleges in small centres ordinarily should be affiliated only up to the inter¬ 
mediate examinations, beyond that teaching should be centred in univer¬ 
sity towns. 

<ii) Ensure it in the following ways :— 

(A) Competition and rivalry between colleges. 

(B) Certain requirements for members of the stall, i.e., an M. A. or honour* 

B. A. for all teachers above the Intermediate, etc. 

(C) Restrictions on size of classes and number of periods required from each 

lecturer. 

(D) Rigid inspection of colleges annually. 

Aiiij I think this is the crux of the whole matter and until a fairly radical departure 
can be made here, the defects of the present system are irremediable. With 
the safeguards, above mentioned, I sco no insurmountable obstacle. If less 
importance were attached to examination results, students would soon attach 
more importance to actual mastery of the subject taught. 

8 _ 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

^i) The plan recommended by the London Commission in 1912, seems on tho whole 
generally suited to our present requirements. 

(a) In the university town, a centralised teaching body constituted of incorpora- 
teil colleges should be formed. The control of academic policy in teaching 
and examination would lie with the faculties constituted along the lines 
suggested by the London Commission. [Sec. 384, etc., page 173 ff.. Final 
Rejiort.] 

The University must necessarily have complete finanoial control over the incor¬ 
porated colleges. , 

{b) Round tins nucleus a system of affiliated colleges (corresponding to the “Sohoola ” 
of London University) with its Boards of Studies, etc., would be formed. 

In Bengal at present there are three or strictly speaking four distinct groups of teach 
ing institutions:— 

(1) The university professoriate, over which the University has got complete control. 

But the work of this professoriate is confined wholly to 51. A. and M. So. 
teaching, so that this body is not sufficient for all the work of the University, 
The idea of a super-university must be rejected. 

(2) The Government colleges and the private colleges. —This is under the direct oontrol 

of the Education Department or of private bodies. The University has an 
indirect control over tho staff through the rights of “ affiliation, ” but without 
any control over finance. 

(3) The Vnieersity Law College and the University College of Science. —The oontrol 

is not quite direct but on the whole these are in the position of “incorpo¬ 
rated ” colleges, 

(4) The newly created post-graduate professoriate consisting of (1), the staff of (3) and 

“ recognised ” and “ appointed ” teachers from (2). 

It will thus be seen that the existing system of university connections is not at all 
-satisfactory. All the evils of indirect control exist as much in Bengal as in London; if 
not more so, and a general simplification on London lines seems highly desirable. 
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For the present it should be possible to arrange that in Calcutta, the difact university 
professoriate, the University Law College, the University College of Science and the 
Government colleges, i.e., the Presidency College, the Sanskrit College, the Befchune 
College, the Medical College and the Sibpur Civil Engineering College will be incorporated 
as the central teaching body of the University. It is a bit unfortunate that the Science 
College is situated rather far from the centra! university quarter. In the ease of the 
Civil Engineering College probably the present site would not matter so very muoh. One 
possible solution would be to remove some of the university offices and the University 
Press to the presen t buildings of the Science College while the latter would occupy the room 
thus vacated with the erection of certain additional buildings The Hardinge hostel 
may also be removed thus providing some further additional room for the Science College. 
With suitable co-operation with Ifi-caidency College, it should not be very difficult to pro¬ 
vide a.more central situation for the Science College somewhere in the vicinity of College 
Square. 

In order to develope a strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta, it is absolutely 
essontial that the Government College should be incorporated. So far as the Presidency* 
the Sanskrit, the Bethune and the Civil Engineering colleges are concerned, this should 
not Vie difficult. Of course a strong delegacy should be formed for each of these colleges— 
the Education Department retaining some direct control through these delegacies. Such 
incorporation would mean a further extension of the already established practice of placing 
Government officers at the dis)> 0 sal of the University, “ on deputation." The question 
of “ transfers ” would be more difficult, but it should be possible to make some feasible 
working arrangements. 

In any case a dual arrangement falling short of close incorporation would be wholly 
unsalitjaciory. The present rather anomalous arrangement in the post-graduate councils 
of teaohing is bad from every point of view. I speak from personal experience as a 
member of the science council and the board of higher studies in physics, and I have 
no doubt that instead of removing institutional jealousies, the present arrangement has 
fostered it very aontely in many cases. The present arrangement from the student’s point 
of view, too, iB far from satisfactory. 

The central idea underlying the post graduate Scheme is fundamentally sound. It is 
necessary to have centralised co-operation in university teaching. But' the present 
arrangement, I believe, defeats this very end. 1 do not think it would serve any useful 
purpose to < ntor into other dotaib about the present unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
post-graduate teaching, but I have no hesitation m stating that without some more inti¬ 
mate incorporation an adequate solution of tins problem seems to be imposable. 

I do not see why the Government colleges should not be made over to the University. 
It is quite sufficient work for the Education Department to look after its already heavy 
tasks in the secondary and primary stages. The only other consistent solution would be 
to have a separate Government university in addition to the Calcutta University. But 
this alternative though consistent would be in tfvery way injurious to the cause of educa¬ 
tion in Bengal. Die third alternative of transforming the Calcutta University into a 
kind of “ super-university ” is neither consistent nor desirable. 

But even if Government colleges are incorporated considerable difficulties would arise 
in the ease of the Medical College. Some special plan will have to be adopted in this 
• case. A special type of semi-independent incorporation as recommended for the Imperial 
and Royal Colleges of London may be adopted with advantage. 

In Calcutta, some of the private colleges such as the Vidysagar, the CSty and others 
would probably bo persuaded to come under university incorporation, with full parti¬ 
cipation in the faculties and other activities of the University in exchange for Snanaai-- 
control by the University. 

Even then there is no doubt that some oolleges would probably prefer to remain out¬ 
side university incorporation. The missionary colleges like the Scottish Charches, 
the St.tXa Tier’s and oft era might not find it possible for them to transfer financial control 
to the University. For these a system of “ affiliation ” must be provided. A suitable 
adaptation of the existing arrangements modified to some extent by the general working 
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principles laid down by the London Commission for the “ Schools of the London Univer¬ 
sity ” would no doubt be quite satisfactory. 

(ii) In constituent incorporated colleges, the supervision would be done directly by the 
Faculties. * ' 

For the “ affiliated ” oolleges a joint committee of representatives of the facul¬ 
ties, the boards of studies [both of these in the London sense] and the- 
Syndicate (in the easting sense, i.e., the administrative executive body) would 
form a statutory body for inspection and supervision of these colleges. This body 
will have the power to appoint paid inspectors and the necessary clerical staff 
with the sanction of the Syndicate. 

(in) The faoulties will have complete control over academio regulations relating to- 
courses of studies, examinations, etc., in constituent colleges subject always of 
course to the final decision of tiie Senate. An academio council should be- 
fonned along the tines of the present connoils of post-graduate teaching. It 
wonld be desirable to include all higher grade teachers of the incorporated 
colleges in these councils. It should not he restricted to the independent full 
professors forming the faculties. In case suoh an academic council is formed, 
it would take the place of the existing faculties. 

The Boards of Studies with the addition of some co-opted members from the faculties- 
will regulate academio policy in the case of affiliated colleges. 

In addition to the above arrangements for Calcutta, the mofosssil colleges must be- 
oonsidered, but before doing so a oertain scheme of decentralisation in teaching may well 
be disoussed, 

lntermediote teaching should be amalgamated with the higher secondary system. But 
in view of the prejudice against calling suoh teaching Bohool-work. the name college may 
be retained. But it must be distinctly understood that the real university work begins 
at the present third-year stage. This would give an intermediate place to the college, 
between the school on the one hand and the University on the other and would offer 
certain strong analogies to the American educational organisation. 

Such decentralisation is nocessary#first of all in the interests of university education 
itself. Without this it would not be possible to attain academic freedom in teaching. 

Then suoh: decentralisation has beoome urgently necessary in order to meet the rapidly 
growing demand for college education. Without building up an increasing number of 
local colleges this is altogether impossible. 

The building up of a local college and “ the influence of such a local centre of educa¬ 
tion not only in training the pupils themselves, but in breaking down the intellectual 
isolation of a region—is of far more value than the training of a few students in a distant 
centre.” [H. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation, 1911, page 72. j 

Then again the existing secondary education in Bengal is relatively more deficient than- 
both the primary and the university stages. 

I append a table which would make this obvious at a glance. I have oompared the- 
statistics for Bengal. including the Intermediate as part of the university stage and 
also incorporating the Intermediate with the secondary system, with the statistics 
for Scotland. 

I have worked on the following data 

Bengal;— 

Population • * « , 45,463,077 Bengal proper not including 

Burma and Assam. 

Scholars in the primary stage . 1,224,242 Do. 

Scholars in the secondary stage 382,933 Do. 

The above figures are taken from the Report of the Director of Public Instruction* 
Bengal. 1914-15. 
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Students in the university stage for the whole area under the Calcutta University, ».fc, 
including Burma and Assam :— 

(i) In the. Intermediate stage.15,000 

(ii) All others.. 15,000 


Total . 30,000 

Scotland :— 


The figures are taken from a Board of Education publication 

of 1910 [No. Cd. 

8421 (?).] 



Comparative Tables. • 

Bengal. 

Sootland. 

(A) Per 1,000 of population :— 


Scholars in the primary stage . 

26-9 

173-1 

Scholars in the secondary stage . 

. 8-4 

150-6 

Scholars in the university stage . 

0-7 

1-8 

(This will show the need for expansion of primary and 

secondary and university educa- 

tion in Bengal.) 

Bengal. 

Scotland. 

(B) Per 1,000 scholars in the primary stage:— 


Scholars in the secondary stage 

. 314-0 

8704) 

Scholars in the university stage 

24-0 

10-6 


(1) If the Intermediate is included, in the secondary stage the figures would be 328-3 

and 12-3 in Bengal. Thus a hitler and more stable proportionality with regard to 
primary education will be attained. 

(2) This table shows the great need of growth in secondary education as compared with 

existing primary instruction, 

(C) I’or 1,000 scholars in the secondary stage ■'—Scholars in the university stage=78-I 

(Bengal) and 10-6 (Sootland). This will show the need o! assimilating the 
intermediate with the existing secondary system. 

(D) For each university student :— 

Bengal 


Scholars in the secondary stage . 13 

Scholars in the primary stage . .* 40 

Scholars not under instruction . . 1,500 

I shall now discuss lie question of mofussil colleges. 

The incorporated institutions situated in Calcutta together with the affiliated colleges 
situated in Calcutta and a certain small number of affiliated colleges situated in the 
vicinity of CaliStta, will together form the “ Calcutta Centre." 

In addition a certain number of “ Associated Centres ” will he oreated at Dacca, Raj- 
shahi, Chittagong, Berh&mpur, Rangoon and other places when neoesa&ry. 

Each “ Associated Centre, ” e.g., the “ Dacca Centre," will have a constitution some¬ 
what similar to the Calcutta Centre. That is, each will hare incorporated constituent 
colleges situated in the town together with colleges “ affiliated ” to the centres. 
Faculties and boards will be constituted on similar lines with such local modifications as 
may be necessary. These will be known as Local Faculty of Arts, eta. » 

Each centre w ill have a defined area of Jurisdiction within which it will hare the power 
of extending “ affiliation ” privileges. 

” Local Academia Councils ” will also be set up with analogous powers. 

VOL. Xr v 


Scotland. 


82 

94 

544 


Bengal if in¬ 
termediate is 
considered as 
secondary. 

27 

80 

3,000 
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" Associated Faculties ” in a*ts, soienoe, medicine, law, etc., will be constituted con¬ 
sisting of members of the respective Calcutta faculties, the Caloutta boards of studies 
and the local faculties and boards of studies. 

Each of these “ Associated Faculties ” which may for the present be called faculties 
of the Calcutta University will lay down general academic policy affecting its own 
subjects of studios and whioh will hold good for all the centres, and in addition it will 
also delegate its powers to local centres in all such matters as it may deem necessary. 

Thus the general regulations about studies, courses, subjects, examinations, etc., will 
be formulated by the university faculties, for their respective subjects, while local control 
will lie with the looal faculties. 

Finally an associated aoademic council or for the present the Calcutta University 
Academic Council will be const!tilted with suitable representation from the different local 
eounoils. This council will formulate general conditions of admission to degrees, etc. 
In all aoademic matters (including local matters) the decision of this Supreme Council 
will be final. 

The Calcutta Centre will in addition retain the power of “ affiliating ” any college 
situated within the jurisdiction of the whole of the Calcutta University. This will for the 
present be neoessary in order to safeguard the interest of particular institutions whioh may 
not like on quite reasonable grounds to affiliate themselves to “ local centres.” 

Thus on the academic side the Calcutta University will consist of the Calcutta Centre 
which in its “ affiliation ” aspect will not be strictly local and the other local oentrea. 

There will be an academic council, several faculties and several boards of studies 
for the whole University in addition to the local councils, faculties and Boards. 

Such an organisation would provide:— 

(1) A strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta. 

(2) Local teaching centres in different towns. 

(3) A system of “ affiliated ” institutions for each town. 

The different local centres will gradually get more and more local autonomy in 
internal affairs proportionate to their growth in strength until finally each may be estab¬ 
lished as a full university. There wiH be no need for mechanical uniformity in suoh 
decentralisation and the associated council, i.e., the university academic council, will 
regulate this. The whole process will be gradual and statutory provisions will be neces¬ 
sary only at the last moment, i.e., only when a separate university is actually being estab¬ 
lished at a local centre. The Calcutta University Aeademio Council will then become a 
federal associated council of the several universities. 

The great advantage of this plan is the gradual character of the decentralisation. No 
sudden changes in the educational policy of the whole of Bengal as such will ensue. All 
large initial capital expenditure will be avoided. All the evils of too early decentralisa¬ 
tion will also be avoided; while the stronger centres will be free to become universities 
as soon as they are ready. 

Any decentralisation mast bo gradual in order to safeguard against the Very wide¬ 
spread suspicions in the public mind that decentralisation in education is solely aimed 
at increasing the “ official ” control of the educational institutions. And it must be ad¬ 
mitted that without the growth of an independent non-official opinion there is always 
some risk of this officialisatipn. * 

Such a gradual decentralisation on federal lines will also lead to greater speoi aliaation 
at the different centres and to increased co-operation. The university faculties for the 
present and the associated or federal faculties, later on, will guarantee equitable mutual 
recognition Of degrees, courses, lectures, etc., and will thus indirectly encourage migration 
on the part of the student from one centre to another. 

In Bengal such migration will necessarily lead to an increased sense of national unity 
and will counteract many evils inherent in our caste-ridden social organisation. In fact 
at present a more uniform distribution of intellectual culture throughout the whole country 
has become urgently necessary and local decentralisation with increased complex uni. 
ficatioa is the only means available for the attainment of this. 
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Mahasai, Kumab K^httindbadeb Rai—Maktab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai. 

(i) Every institution affiliated to the University should be subjected to periodical 
inspection by an inspection board under the dual control of the University as 
well as that of the Government, the Director of Public Instruction being one of 
its prominent members. Professors of recognised merit and standing may also 
claim to be admitted as members of the board; and have their claims reoognised. 
The constitution of the board may vary when mofussil colleges are to be 
inspected. 

{ii) There should at least be two joint inspectors in all eases, one of arts and the other 
of science. Both of them should invariably possess experience of the inner 
workings of at least one of the English nniversities besides that of Calcutta. 

■(Hi) In the present state of things, in the interests of education in Bengal, it is not 
desirable at all to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses and in the conduct of the examinations of their students for University 
degrees. That state has not yet been reached, and it is at present hazardous 
to prophesy whether that state w ill ever be reached in near future. 

(iv) In case the existing Calcutta University (to the good fortune of the people of 
Bengal) is turned into a centralised teaching University, it may continue to 
exercise its control as an examining body over the mofussil colleges in West 
Bengal only, East Bengal having a teaching and an examining university of its 
own. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges in general Bhould be as the 
relation between the brain and the other members of organism. They should 
be so connected with one another as to constitute one complete organism, the 
university supplying the colleges with broad and general ideas of education and 
the collages working them out, each in its individual way, with some degree of 
independence in the actual working out of the ideas. The University will prescribe 
the subjects that are to be taught in the colleges, but each coDege will ohoose for 
itself the books that the students have to study on each of these subjeots. It 
should also be the function of the University to fix the standards of different 
degrees and to supplement the teaching of the colleges by a permanent 
tutorial staff of its own which shall consist of first-rate professors employed 
in educational uutitutims, and of other fi-st-rato educationists, whether 
European or Indian, not belonging to any school or college, but specially 
employed by the University for this purpose. This tutorial staff should he of 
considerable numerical strength, so that it may be always possible for some 
of its constituent members to go round all centres outside the University town 
at fixed intervals to see to the teaching of the colleges there, to give neoessary 
advioe to the teachers and to deliver general lectures on all subjeots by turn, 
for the benefit of the students. Iu the university town there may be a permanent 
Hall for this purpose where the tutorial staff wi'I deliver its lectures regularly 
for the benefit of the students of all colleges alike, without any additional fee. 
The University should maintain this body at its own cost, and in case it is unable 
to meet the whole expense, the Government and the colleges may be asked to 
contribute to a reasonable extent Besides this tutorial duty the members of 
this body shall carry on them individual researches and the University should 
help them as far as possible in this direction. Besides this way of supplementing 
the teaohing of the oollege3 there should be no university college as it 
exists at the present day. Beyond the difference in the method of lending the 
help of the tutorial staff as stated above, I do not think there should be any 
difference in the general relation of the University with the colleges of either 
description. There is another side of the relati m between the University and 
the colleges to be considered—it is in the matter of examinations, but I shall 
come to it later on. 




QUESTION B. 


Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Buav Chaxd — contd.— Maitea, Akshay Kumab, 


(ii) The inspectors of sohools should do their work more seriously than now*. They 
should devote mote time in the inspection of the institutions and see how the 
teachers impart education to the students and judge for themselves whether 
they are competent. They should inspect the libraries and laboratories thoroughly 
and submit a detailed report of their inspection to the University which should! 
be considered at the time of affiliation of institutions. No institution which 
oannot thus satisfy the requirements of the University in respect of its staff or 
equipment should be affiliated to the University. 

(in) I have already said that the University would enumerate the different subjeot 
of study and mark out the different standards for each degree. The seleotion. 
of books may entirely be left to the charge of the colleges. There should at least 
be two college examinations in a year, but the final examination must be oonduoted 
by the University in the case of every degree. In conferring degree the results 
of the college examinations will have to be taken into consideration as much as 
the result of the university examination, provided that whatever be the number 
of college examinations, the sum total of marks in each subject shall be the same 
as is allotted to that subject in the university examination, e.g., if there are four 
college examinations and if 100 marks are allotted to history in the university 
examination, then 26 marks only will be allotted to history in each of these college 
examinations so that their total would come up to 100 exactly. This would 
ensure equal importance of the university and the college examinations. 

(iv) 1 have already stated in my answer to (i) how the University may maintain per¬ 
manent teaching staff (with a properly equipped library and laboratory if possible) 
and supplement the teaching of colleges. I think it is practicable so to organise 
the intellectual resources of Calcutta. 

As for dealing with colleges not incorporated in the University, I do not con¬ 
sider any great departure from the existing system to be necessary. 


Maitea, Axshay Kumar. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges in the university town should' 
be such as to develope a corporate life under the guidance and control of the 
University; and that between the University and the college? situated outside 
the university town should be one of affiliation and adequate representation, 
without any sort of subordination to the Department of Public Instruction which 
should devote its undivided attention to the development of primary and 
secondary education. 

(ii) The adequacy of equipment of every college under the University may be easily 
ensured if the University is given a free scope in the matter. 

, (iii) All colleges may be safely granted some degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses not inconsistent with the general design adopted by the, University- 
Every college, bo regulated by the University, may be allowed to work as a centre 
of examination with necessary safeguards in that direction. 

(iv) Even if it should be found practicable so to organise the intellectual resources of 
Calcutta as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, the 
existing relationship between the University and the colleges in the province should 
not be disturbed. There should be one ideal and one university for all Some 
of the colleges outside the city may at onoe be induced to make an earnest effort 
to become residential colleges with a full measure of university requirements in 
selected subjects consistent with local resources, while all will gradually try to 
follow the Weal. The province with its existing resource* cannot afford to-’ 
have more than one university. 
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MaTTBA, GoPAL Chandba—Maitba, HbrambaOhandba. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The relations between the University and the colleges both in the university 
town and elsewhere in the Presidency should be much the same as exists at pre¬ 
sent. Provision should be made that each college is represented in the Senate by at 
least one member of its teaching staff. 

<ii) To achieve these objects the University should see to the follow ng points :— 

(1) No institution should be of an entirely proprietary nature, and when it wort 

at a profit its surplus income should belong to it and be utilised for its improve¬ 
ment. 

(2) The University should lay down the conditions of service and the scales of 

remuneration for the members of the teaching staff, that are likely to attract 
really good men. 

<3) The affiliation of institutions depending entirely on fee-income should be dis¬ 
couraged ; before any new institution is affiliated, the University should 
satisfy itself that a reasonable proportion of its income is derived from some 
permanent source, t'.e., either endowment or government subsidy. 

(4) Periodical inspection by some responsible officer of the University to see that 
the institution is properly staffed and equipped. 

fill) Except in the case of post-graduate courses which are directly managed by the 
University, I do not consider it feasible, under the existing circumstances, to 
grant any freedom in the directions proposed as it will be difficult to maintain 
uniformity of standard. 

(iv) I bhould like that the existing system is maintained as far as possible. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

(i) and (ii) The relation between the University and all colleges affiliated to it should 
be the same irrespective of the place where they are situated. The Univer¬ 
sity should have the power of general control, which should be exeroised as at 
present: there should be a periodical inspection of colleges ; the appointment 
of professors should be subject to sanction by the Syndicate; and when there in 
grave and continued mismanagement, a college should be disaffiliated with the 
sanction of Government. 

(iiil I do not consider this to be possible. 

(iv) I find it difficult to submit any observations on the proposal of a centralised teach¬ 
ing university without having an outline of the scheme before me, a3 the phrase 
“ teaching university ” admits of a certain latitude of interpretation. In one 
sense, the existing system is already that of a teaching university to a 
certain extent. The University does not now merely oonduct examinations, 
it also supervises the arrangements made in colleges to prepare students for 
them ; and post-graduate teaohing in Calcutta is now entirely^ in the hands of 
the University. In my humble opinion, the University ought not to appro¬ 
priate to itself the work doae by ooUeges, except when the number of students 
desirous of pursuing a certain course of study is too large to be accommodated in 
existing colleges, or when no provision is made in affiliated institutions for the 
teaching of a particular subject which many are willing, or wliioh students 
should be encouraged, to take up. Besides undertaking teaching work in such 
cases, the University should also provide courses of lectures for advanced stu¬ 
dents and other seekers of knowledge. In brief, the teaching work done by the 
University should supplement, not supplant, the work of colleges, which 
should not be deprived of the right of applying for affiliation in any subject fof 
any examination. I beg to accord my humble support to the maintenance of 
the existing system as far as possible. 
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Majomdab, Panchanasj—Mat,he, Dr. D. N. —Masood, Syed Boss. 


Majumdar, Panchan an. 

(ii) The University should have its own inspectors and they should look to this. 

It is also desirable that in government colleges the appointment, transfer, promo¬ 
tion, etc., of the professors should be made on the recommendation of the 
University. The prospects of the service should also be improved. 

(iii) I think some amount of freedom ought to be granted to oolleges in these matters, 

but I cannot specify the extent. 

(iv) I would favour (c). 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

(i) The federal system should be strictly followed. The Senate should consist mainly 

of representatives of the constituent colleges—with a few outsiders—represen¬ 
tative men unconnected with education. The number of representatives will 
depend on the size and importance of the college. (20). 

(ii) Suoh a representative body as the Senate is intended to be will be able to control 

the funds of the colleges and to use them to the best advantage as far as they 
go. Some improvement in staff and equipment will result in this way, but 
. for adequate staff and equipment, endowments from private benefactors and 
grants from Government will be necessary. An educational institution cannot 
be altogether self-supporting. 

(lit) This is not possible at present. An adequate representation of the college on the 
Senate will satisfy present requirements. It will also be desirable to select ex¬ 
aminers hj rotation, from different colleges (as is done at Cambridge), say, from 
among actual teachers of certain standing aided by external examiners who are 
not actual teachers in the particular subject or standard required. 

(iv) It would be better to separate the teaching University from the examining body, 
but this may lead to a certain duplication and an immediate financial difficulty 
(answer to 20), that should be avoided. 

I would therefore, favour (a) with certain modifications. The same Chancellor, the 
same Vice-Chancellor, the same Syndicate (with .Sub-Committees dealing with 
recognition of schools, affiliation of colleges, admission of candidates, post-graduate 
work, etc.), the same Senate but two registrars and two councils. Two absolutely 
distinct universities in the same place would be an innovation that it will not 
be desirable to attempt at any rate at present (vide answer to 20). 

When the federal scheme has been successfully worked in the Calcutta University 
and the teaching University grows, there may be two lines of development! 
Federal universities may be started in other centres notably to begin with at 
Dacca, with perhaps a small teaching side to it and the separation of the two 
types, in Calcutta itself may be attempted by the removal of one of them to a 
different oentre The more satisfactory solution will be to transfer the teaching 
University to a healthy locality, the present buildings (.Science College, eto.), 
being made into new colleges for technology, commerce, etc. (which should 
always be located as far as possible in commercial and industrial centres). This 
teaching University should consist of both post-graduate and under-graduate 
departments. 

Autonomy to colleges in the matter of examination* will lead to confusion of standards. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

(») (a) The colleges in the university towfv should form part of the University. 
(6) The ontside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 
of the examining type which should be run on sounder lines ns regards super¬ 
vision and co-ordination of work, etc. 
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Masood, Syed Ross — contd . —Maynabd, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Ji 

i 


(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of the University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaching university. In the case 

of an examining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be 
defined but the selection of text-books, etc., should be left to the individual 
oolleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to question 5. 

(f>) I would like to make the change with the IeaBt amount of dislocation. 

(c) See my answer to question 5. 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

The cost of education to a student in the Punjab University is between four and 
five times as much in the Government College in Lahore as in one of the cheaper arts 
oolleges outside of Lahore. Poverty (particularly in that middle class of literates 
which creates the greater part of the demand for university education) is a dominant 
factor, and it is necessary (unless education above the school level is to be restricted) to 
provide for ckeaj er methods in cheaper localities. The practice of making large bene¬ 
factions for public (as distinct from communal) objects has not yet come into existence. 
Money can be raised (though not with ease) for a Sikh, or a Hindu, or a Muhammadan, 
or an Arya, institution. It cannot be raised for a non-sectarian requirement. 

These facts, taken together, tend to the multiplication of colleges on different level* 
and in localities wide apart. Sentiment, communal .or religious, plays a great part. I 
recently spoke to the principal of a missionary college situated at a distance from Lahore 
on the subject of a plan which the managing body has under consideration, of re-building 
the college on a larger site in the same locality. I asked him whether the managing body 
would be prepared to move the college, or at all events that part, of it which deals with 
students after the second year, into Lahore, in order to share in the benefit of the inter¬ 
collegiate and university lectures and the other advantages of the university quarter 
of the city. He said that there is a local demand for education on a cheaper scale 
than can be provided in Lahore ; that the missionary body is committed to local mis¬ 
sion as well as to looal education work : and finally that sentiment would not allow of 
the abandonment or even of the partial abandonment, of the old oentre. 

A new college is now being brought into existence in Delhi by the seal and energy 
of a particular propagandist who believes that the real local demand for collegiate edu¬ 
cation is by no means met by the two existing oolleges there. Neither he, nor his sub¬ 
scribers and supporters, would work with anything approaching to the same enthusiasm 
for a college, or a hostel, situated in Lahore, or indeed for any existing institution where- 
ever placed. It is at present affiliated as a seoond grade college only but it is quite 
certain that the promoters Aspire to making it a 1st grade college as soon as they Can. 

It might bo supposed that in Lahore itself the communal or religious sentiment, which 
now finds satisfaction in the creation of new sectarian colleges, could be diverted into 
tbe channel of sectarian hostels or sectarian scholarships. When all the leading sects 
have satisfied their desire to have separate colleges of their own, this change may perhaps 
come about. But at present the choice lies between damping down the fires of enthu¬ 
siasm and losing the power which they generate or allowing the foundation of new 
colleges, some of whioh have a very severe struggle before they attain to a reasonably 
adequate equipment. 

We have, then, a number of existing colleges, affiliated to the university, but so dis¬ 
tant from the University’s centre that they gain nothing from tbe connection except 
admission to the examinations and a visit (once in two years or perhaps in three) from 
an inspecting committee. And we have a tendency to growth in the number of snob 
colleges. There is also a tendency to increase the number of sectarian colleges in 
Lahore, and to start them with no very clear idea of how they are to be completed at 
equipped. Indians build their oolleges, very muoh as the great medieval builders built 
some of tbe famous European Cathedrals, not with an estimate and the provision of funds 
but on faith, hope and charity. But the university is under certain obligations to the 
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Meek, D. B _ amid . 


go so far as to say that there ire communities in which university men are made to feel* 
that they are not really educated, they have only university knowledge. I have not 
looked up any actual figures yet, but it has always struck me that in Bengal the ratio- 
of the number of students who graduate in any year to the total number of students in 
schools and colleges in that year is much larger than in -European countries. When a 
hoy enters school he can hardly break off from this educational system at any point short 
the R. A. examination. If he does so what is the result ? Everyone knows the answer. 
The possession of a degree from the university has become almost a social necessity. 
When they have obtained the passport to respectable society what happens 1 They look 
around and frequently find that they have no training for any occupation by which they 
can earn a living. 

There is another fact which I must mention as driving many a boy to a university 
education from which he can obtain very little benefit. The matriculation age is sixteen, 
and in this country very few parents who wish to give their sons an education can bring, 
themselves to consider that the education obtained before the ago of sixteen is sufficient. 
If the boy has been kept at school until he is sixteen he has become, according to the 
public opinion of this province, too far advanced to take up any type of employment other 
than that given by the learned professions aud yet at the same time the parents feel, and- 
in my opinion rightly too, that the education he has received before the age of sixteen 
years is not sufficient to place him beyond the necessity to returning “ to the land.” It is- 
practically impossible socially for a boy who has been educated to the age of sixteen years 
to stop his education (in the narrow sense of the term) at that stage. Society drives him 
An and once he begins the university framing at sixteen years he must scramble on from, 
stage to stage, irrespective of any desire or ability to continue, until he reaches the goal, 
until he becomes a graduate. If he does not reach that final stage then he is a failure, 
unfitted for th» any of the higher professions and untrained in any other direction in 
which he might have been a success. 

These then seem to me to be two of the main defects of the present system frojn the 
social point of view :— 

(1) The possession of a degree of any kind has become almost a social necessity. 

(2) The possession of a degree does not necessarily fit its holder to obtain a living. 

I do not say that the university is responsible for these defects except perhaps in- 

directly. 

What we want is a scheme w hich will help students to avoid the consequences of these 
defects. At the age of sixteen few school-boys have made up their minds regarding their 
final career in life. They are too young to have decided ; they are perhaps too young to- 
decide effectively. At the age of twenty when they should be graduating they have 
spent too large a part of their lives to make any extreme departure from what they have 
been doing in the preceding four years. We require a system which will train them 
broadly up to the age of eight en and then at the age of eighteen ask them to decide on 
their future career. From eitghteen onwards for the next three or four years they Bhould 
be trained to a definite end, fitted to follow a definite profession. 

In any scheme which I would care to develops for the improvement of the Calcutta. 
University the points on which I would lay stress are these: 

(1) Absolute freedom to the colleges in all academic matters. 

(2) Decentralisation carried as far as possible. 

(3) Education and training to some definite end's a definite end so far as I am con¬ 

cerned is not the possession of a B. A. degree, but the possession of knowledge 
and ability to become a self-supporting, and useful citizen. 

(4) Encouragement of technical and commercial training. 

(5) Development of the art of teaching. 

(6) Development of research in all directions but m my opinion especially researohi 

in science and technology since we are dealing with India. The cost of suoh 
research may appear large but it is insignificant compared to the profit result¬ 
ing to the country from its discoveries. 

(7) The proper university training in my opinion is the training of a disciple working: 

with his master and under the personal guidance of his master. 
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Meek, D. B. — amid. 


The following is only a rough and hurried description of a system which in my opinion • 
would be superior to the existing one. It does not profess to be very eorapleteor worked 
out in any detail. Time has not permitted that, but any merits which it may posse*# 
could be easily fixed down and developments made around these. It will be best to 
begin with the teaching in its early stages, not in its earliest stage, although that would have 
given mo more pleasure and more scope, but in the stage when a boy is about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. The following are suggestions and when I use the term “ should ” 

I always mean “ should m my opinion.” 

At present when a hoy comes to this stage, the ageof sixteen, he tries the matriculation 
examination and if successful he applies for entrance to an affiliated college. This 
matriculation examination at the age of sixteen should b e discontinued. Each colleger 
should hold its own entrance examination ard make its own selection taking as many 
students as it can accommodate and teach efficiently. As to the number of students any 
college can accommodate and teach efficiently that would be determined by a con¬ 
trolling body whose constitution and powers will be indicated later. There is no reason 
why a Icy should leave a secondary school at the age of 16 if that school can provide him 
with good instruction to a higher stage. YV hether it couid or not would.be determined 
by tho controlling body. None of tins education even in colleges which have been 
affiliated in the past to the Calcutta University should be considered university education. 
These students whon they have arrived at the age of e ghteen, when they determine what 
career they wish to follow , would receive no university degree for they have never been 
members of any University. They have received their education and that should be 
sufficient. If they want more they can have their principal’s or head master’s report 
based on the work they have done, the ability they have shown and the character they 
possess. If circumstances do not permit of, or if inclination does not BuggeBt, a con¬ 
tinuance of their education, in this sense of the term, they can go out into the world with 
this report from their principal. The public will soon ieam to put the proper value on 
these reperts caning as they would from different sources. 

From this the university stage would begin. I would suggest the formation of:— 


(1) Calcutta University. 

(2) Dacca University. 

(3) Bengal University. 

(1) The Calcutta University would consist of :— 

(A) Some arts and sciences colieges. 

(B) Engineering colleges. 

(C) Colleges for training of teachers. 

(D) Agricultural and veterinary colleges. 

(E) Technical and commercial colleges. 

(F) Medical College. 

(G) Law College. 


(H) College of Art ") 

(I) College of Music $ 


whon these are developed. 


With regard to these colleges the main function of the University will be to determine- 
an upper limit to their working capacity and a lower limit to their staff. Apart from 
that, the colleges should have freedom, freedom to select their own students, freedom in- 
the entrance examination, freedom in their courses and freedom in their final examina¬ 
tions, if any, and in the granting of the degrees of the University provided regulations' 
as to time arc fulfilled. If a college cannot be trusted to grant i niversif y degrees honestly 
eitler on examination or otherwise then it cannot be trusted to do the teaching of the 
University and should not be part of the University. I know that at first the proper 
course might not always be followed, but that is a drawback which must always be faced 
when freedom is granted for ihe first time, and I hold it better to granf the freedom and 
accept the drawback. The University would always have the power of disaffiliating a 
college in any subject where corruption was evident. 

So far as this Calcutta University is concerned the teaohing should be confined to 
B. A.,B. A. (honours) and M. A. with corresponding degrees in pure science and the other 





QUESTION 5. 


Meek, D. B.— contd.— Mitra, Khagexdra N.-Mmu, The Hon’ble Eai Mahendba 

Chandra, Bahadur. 

I have already indicated that I think it might be advantageous to begin a Dacca Uni¬ 
versity. I have also given my views o» what I think would be be9t for the Caloutta Uni¬ 
versity. Very few colleges would be included in the Caloutta and Dacca universities. 
The other colleges oould form wliat might be called the Bengal University. What I have 
done really is to take the best colleges in Calcutta and form them into a Caloutta University 
giving the colleges almost porfeot freedom. The samB I have suggested for Daooa. When 
this has been done there remain all the other colleges and these are not aii good. Here 
I am afraid one must leave the ideal of perfect freedom unless one takes up the attitude 
of handing over everything to time and evolution. I cannot oonvinoe myself that the 
adoption of this attitude would be for the immediate good of education in these parts. * 
I therefore think that th» colleges of this Bengal University would have to corns more 
under the oontrol of the University than the colleges of the Calcutta University would be. 

I would still advooate freedom for the colleges as far as freedom can be safely oarried, 
but at the samo time it must be remembered that there will be a considerable gap between 
the best college and the worst in such a Bengal University. Perhaps more freedom could 
be given to the colleges and some kind of board formed in each subject to standardise 
to some degree the work of that subject in the various colleges. Such boards would have 
to be in a position to do this work well. Casual visits suoh as one paid by the Caloutta 
University inspectors under the present system are of very little value or use either to 
the University or to the colleges. 

The above will give an indication of my attitude toward what I have oallod the Bengal 
University. 


Mitra, Khaqendra N. 

JJiv) Should it be found practicable to create a centralised teaching university 
in Calcutta, the colleges which are not incorporated in the University will, we 
propose, maintain the same kind of relationship now existing between those colleges 
and the University. Besides this, the system of exchange professorship should 
be introduced in our educational system. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


(l) (a) All colleges must be under the direct oontrol of the University. Inspectors, 
appointed by the University should visit all colleges and test the oompetenoy 
of the professors and suggest from time to time the method in which eduoation 
should be imparted. Only the highly efficient professors should ljo appointed 
inspectors and their services should bo transferred from time to time from 
the inspection to teaohing line and vice versd. There should also be inter¬ 
collegiate lectures. - 


(6) So long as separate universities in eaoh division are not established, the colleges 
in the mofussil should all be affiliated to the Calcutta University and teaching 
in such colleges be conducted according to the direction of the authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and if possible inter-collegiate lectures should be 
held. But if separate universities are established in each division those 


colleges should not be under the oontrol of the Caloutta University but under 
the University of the division in whioh each college is situated, and tbB teaching 
in those oolleges should be according to the directions of the newly established 
university. In establishing separate universities in each division regard 
must be had to the condition of the people and the branches of learning specially 
suited for those divisions. 


There should be autonomy as far as practicable in asofussil colleges, but in 
granting autonomy the qualification and efficiency of the teaohing staff should 
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not be overlooked. Only the colleges in which highly efficient teachers are 
appointed should have autonomy. Each college or school must have a 
governing body and the members of this governing bodv should be elected by 
- the guardians of the students reading in such colleges or sohools. 

<ii) The following number of students should be placed in charge of one teacher:— 
In Matriculation classes not more than 20. 

In I.A. and I.Sc. classes not wore than 15. 

In B.A. and B.Sc. classes not more than 15 and 12 respectively. 

In M.A. and M.Sc. classes not more than 12 and 10 respectively. 

But unless due provision as to number of the teaching staff is made, there will be 
great difficulty in applying this rule and it may bo that many students will not 
be able to get their admission in a particular school or college on account of 
the small number of teachers. I should therefore suggest that every student 
who passes a university examination should immediately be called upon to 
furnish the name of the college in which he proposes to prosecute his studies. 
The University should thereafter prepare a list of students desirous of studying 
in each particular college and calculate from such list the number of teachers and 
professors required and compel the college authorities to employ the required 
number of teachers. The number of teachers and professors should be fixed 
every year by the university authorities. But if this is found impracticable 
the rule stated above should not be enforced and there should be no restriction 
in the number of admissions. 

As regards equipment, adequate provision for library, laboratory, etc., should be 
made in each institution so as to enable every Btudent to have access to them. 
Several sets of each book and several sets of apparatus, etc., Bhould be kept for 
the convenience of all the students. 

Only tho highly efficient teachers and professors should be appointed in each 
institution. The efficiency should he tested by the university authorities. 
The members of the governing body of each school and college should also 
deoide the efficiency of the stag from time to time. Tho members of the 
governing body should be elected by the guardians of the students reading in 
those collages and schools and they Bhould have control over those institutions. 

(iii) In many schools and colleges the teachers Confine their attention to the 
particular text-books prescribed by the University and the nature of questions 
set in the examinations. In tho majority of cases they do not pay attention 
to the intellectual and mental activities of the students and the methods by 
which such qualities are developed. The University should prescribe some 
standard, hut teachers and professors should be granted freedom in the design of 
their courses in oaoh individual case. Without this the intellectual capacities 
of students cannot be improved. But the procedure adopted by each teacher 
and professoj. must bo subject to correction by university inspectors or other 
experts appointed by the university professors. The members of the governing 
body should also put forth their suggestions. 

The periodical class examinations should be conducted by the inspecting stag or 
other persons and not by teachers. 

<iv) If it is not found practicable to create a oentralieed teaohing university in Calcutta 
attempts should bo made to create separate teaching universities dealing with 
colleges not incorporated in the teaching University of Calcutta. 

<c) I should favour the idea of establishing such relationship between, the University 
and the other colleges which would allow some autonomy to the latter, but 
the University should have some power of supervision and should prescribe 
the standard. Eaoh college should be under the control of a governing body 
the members of which should be oleoted by tho guardians of the students 
reading in those colleges. 



QUESTION 5. 


Mrnu, Ram Chakan—Motes, Dr. Dwabkaxath—Mitter, Dr. Psoxoiit-A Chandea. 


Mitea, Bam Chaean. 

(i) The oolleges in the town only should be incorporated to the University. Those in 

other centres should be incorporated with other independent universities. But- 
the courses pf study and the residential character should be the same or very 
similar in every university. 

(ii) By periodical inspections by the governing university. 

(iii) and (iv) On the creation of independent universities they should control the col¬ 

leges under them both as to studies and examinations. 


Mittee, Dr. Dwaekanath. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges situated in Ve university 

town should be that the University is both a teaching and an examining body 
with referenoe to such colleges. Ml the colleges in the University town Bhoula 
be incorporated with the University in a way that makes them an integral part 
of its educational system. With reference to external colleges, i.e., colleges 
outside the university town, the university should be merely an examining body. 

(ii) The University should, as at present, lay down conditions of athliation tor the 

purpose, and in addition there Bhould be a representative of the University on 
each governing body of the external colleges. 1 do not think the powers of control 
at present exercised by the University in relation to oolleges in the mofussil can 
be relaxed. So far as the colleges in the university town are concerned the rela¬ 
tion of the University to them should be more intimate than at present. They 
should be incorporated in the University and not merely affiliated to it. Incor¬ 
poration means that the incorporated institution submits itself to the financial 
control of the University. In this connection I feel fully the force of the remarks 
of Lord Curzon in his reoent book tfn Principle and Method* of University 
Reform (page 171) to the following effect:—“ As 1 have advanced further m 
the study of the subject it has been borne in upon me with increasing oonvicticui 
that the clue to the majority of university problems is finance, that financial 
reform means financial control, add that until such control is established decisive 
progress cannot be mado.” Such incorporation would also promote the growth 
of the iuter-oollagiato system which is considered a potent factor in securing wide 
academic culture. 

(iii) It would be expedient to grant to these colleges that amount of freedom in teaching 

and study as does not affect the minimum of work requisite for university exami¬ 
nations. That there should exist such a relation between the University and 
external oolleges is a condition peculiar to India, ^ho extornal colleges cannot 
be left wholly to themselves nor the University’s powers of supervision and 1 
control altogether withdrawn. 

(iv) (a) and (6) From the foregoing considerations the maintenance of the existing 

system seems to be necessary. 


Mittee, Dr. Peofuixa Chandea. 

(i) The relation between the University and the oolleges situated in other oentres of 
population outside Calcutta should be the same as that between the University 
and the oolleges in Calcutta. The colleges, whether in Calcutta, or outside it. 
should teach up to the graduate stage, hut the post-graduate teaobing should 
be done by the University. In this work of post-graduate teaching the oollege 
professors should be largely associated with professors and lecturers appointed 
by the University for post-graduate work alone, as is being done now under the 
post-graduate scheme. 
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(ii) This can be done by inspections at regular periods and by appointing boards of 
visitors to see that the university rulos and regulations are followed! 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) (a) When the University and the colleges are situated in the same town, the 

colleges should all be located as far as possible in the university quarter, and 
should undertake only the undergraduate work, supply tuition to its students, 
and devote their attention mainly to the residence of their students, to their 
physical training, to their moral and religious education and to the develop¬ 
ment of their character. All post-graduate and honours work should be done 
by the University. All soienoe laboratories should be under the management 
of the University. 

(b) When the University and the oollegos are not situated m the same town, the 
problem becomes difficult and complicated. The federal university is a 
necessary evil in this country and it is not possible to ignore the legitimate 
etaims of some of the mofussal colleges. Such colleges should not undertake 
any honours or post-graduate work, and should only do elementary work m 
science. They should be subject to the general control of the University in 
the deliberations of jvliich they should have some voice. 

(ii) The mofussil oollegos should bo subject to periodical inspection by tho board of 

-inspectors appointed by the University. The object of these inspections should 
be to see that these oolloges attain a certain standard and to give such advice 
as they may think necessary. If in the past this periodic inspection by the 
board of inspectors has not given satisfaction, it is due cither to lack of co¬ 
operation or to the existence of a spirit of aloofness. The tendency ought to 
be gradually to raise the standard, so that a good and efficient oollege in a big 
centre of population should develop first into a university having only a few 
faculties and later on into a full university. This will react upon such inefficient 
colleges as aro unable to show any improvement. Such colleges without doing 
any harm to the cause of higher education could easily be transformed into 
efficient secondary schools, which they actually arc. Another point to be kept 
in view is that a college should not undertake to teach all subjocts but only 
certain groups of subjects. It should teach them well by putting into them all 
its energy and its money. It should resist all outside pressure to diverge into" 
other lines of study or undertake the teaching of fresh subjects for which 
adequate provision cannot be made. 

fiil) It is necessary, in the general interest of the country, to have some sort of uni¬ 
formity in the education of its youth and thiB is perhaps more desirable in the 
early stages of university education. The design of courses and the oonduot of 
examinations should rest entirely with teachers themselves—with persona 
whose ability and honesty should be above suspicion. As most of the mofussil 
oolleges are generally unable to secure really good teachers, the University 
should undertako tho task of controlling their teaching and oonduoting their 
examinations. This is very undesirable from the educational point of -view, 
but the present conditions allow of no other suitable alternative. The pro¬ 
fessors of the mofussil oolleges should oo-operate with the university authorities, 
and their views should receive a sympathetic treatment from the University. 

(iv) The object of eduoation whether imparted by the State or encouraged by the 
public, should be either cultural or vocational. All eduoation should ultimately 
result in the betterment of the younger generation. Different agencies—be they 
official or unofficial—cannot be allowed to work at cross purposes. There 
seems, then, no reason why all educational institutions doing the work Of a 
university standard should not be incorporated in one central university. It 
may be found necessary to give them some sort of autonomy in their internal 
affairs, 
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Mukbrjeb, Adsab Chandra—Mueebjek, Sc. Adixyanasph—Mukjqum, Boot 

Gopal. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

(i) (a) In a university town colleges should be, on principle, merged in the Uni¬ 

versity ; but in a large city like Calcutta this is not practicable; the 
oollegea should therefore go oh, but the B. A. honours teaching should be . 
done by Ihe University. 

(6) The oolleges should be under the supervision and oontroi of the University. 

(ii) By strict supervision and oontroi of the University. 

(iv) The oolleges should be controlled by the University; no new agenoy should be 
created and no new relationship should be established. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

(i) I would not disturb the present system which defines the relation between the 

University and its affiliated colleges, in and outside Calcutta, in a manner which 
seoms quite satisfactory. 

(ii) The existing system secures this object by refusing to grant affiliation, and by 

withdrawing, if necessary, affiliation already granted, in subjects in which the 
colleges concerned are not staffed and equipped todhe satisfaction of the univer¬ 
sity inspectors. 

(ill) Some degree of freedom may be granted to oolleges by relaxing the rigidity of 
the soveral syllabuses prescribed, and by setting alternative groups of ques¬ 
tions, as already suggested in my note on question 2 (c). 

University examinations should also take into due consideration practical work 
done in the college throughout the course fkmdly see my note on question 10). 
(iv) I would confine tho activities of “ the central teaching University ” to post 
graduate and advanced post graduate stages on the lines on which the newly 
created council of post-graduate teaching is moving and would leave the present 
system otherwise undisturbed. 

I would prefer (ft), and I do not think that either (a) or (c) is at present practicable. 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal. 

(i) Bach oollege should be allowed perfeot independence in the management of 
its internal affairs, and should thus be regarded as a self-governing unit, while 
at the same time forming an integral part of the University. All oolleges in 
Calcutta as well as those in the mofussU, which are affiliated to the University, 
should abide by a set of general rules and regulations prescribed by it j and the 
University, while thus exercising its oontroi over them, should allow them a • 
certain measure of representation on the Senate. The principal* of all the 
affiliated colleges should be ex-officio fellow# of the University, while every 
first-grade oollege should be further represented on the Senate by another 
member of its staff elected by his colleagues. 

(ii) The Regulations of the University should require a college to be efficiently staffed 
and adequately equipped before it seeks affiliation. Whether an affiliated 
institution continues to fulfil these conditions or not, may be ascertained by 
periodical inspections. If within the time allowed by the University a college 
fails to conform to the required standard, the affiliation granted to it may be 
withdrawn. 

(iff) The University should fix the subjects of study for every examination, and pre¬ 
scribe a port of the oouree in every subject, and examine candidates in that 
part of the course only. Bach oollege may than prescribe the remaining part 
qf the course for its students, and appoint a body of internal and external 
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examiners to conduct the examination in that part of the oourse. the course 
prescribed being approved by the University. The appmval of the University 
may not, however, be necessary, if any two or more individual colleges will allow 
their professors to constitute a common board for thoBo colleges, for the purpose ' 
of prescribing the course and conducting the examination. A student must 
satisfy the university test as well as the college test before he may be declared 
as successful in any examination. 

(Cvj I should favour the maintenance of the existing system, but outside colleges 
should then be adequately represented on the university rouncils. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

The different colleges should enjoy a large measure of freedom in the design of 
their courses, the appointment of professors and all other employees and in the admin¬ 
istration and government of the institutions. Their programme may be briefly sum¬ 
marised thus:— 

(A) To study the needs of particular communities or regions. 

(B) To find the best method of devoting the cultural and practical resources of the 

college to the service of the community or region. 

(C) To break down the prejudice against “ new studies.” 

(D) To discard once for all the blind imitation of the ideals and methods of v. cstem 

education and learning, and to buildup an educational system, indigenous and 
spontaneous, which shall be both national and oommunal, addressing itself to 
the speoific cultural and eoonomio needs and opportunities of the community 
or region, and thus contributing to enrich the national culture and interests. 

In eaoh region a survey ought to be made of the existing industrial resources and possi¬ 
bilities, as well as of existing occupations, agricultural, industrial and professional, and 
then training preparatory for their development and maintenance can be introduced into 
the college programme. Industrial and academic subjects should be correlated ; and the 
present plan of teaching every subject in every college without the slightest reference to 
the needs and opportunities of the particular environment must be discarded. Economics 
and ethics, technology and art can only be “ live Btudies ” if they address themselves to 
the local tasks and problems of poverty and welfare, and the ordering, enhancement and 
beautification of regional and civic life. 

Eaoh college adapting its courses to the particular cultural and economic resources 
and possibilities of the college district must enjoy moie or less complete autonomy in the 
system of a federated university which wiil he enriched by the diverse types of 00111111 ! and 
increase national resources by the adaptation of specialised training to the industrial 
needs and opportunities of different regions. 

On this ground the multiplication of the same type of institutions for meeting tho 
same cultural needs involves needless waste and reduplication. A centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta concentrating itself in the scientific side specially in the departments 
of technology, engineering and commercial science and adapting its sociological and 
hamanistic studies to the multifarious tasks and problems of a specialised urban civilisa¬ 
tion in India ia the type of the university which seems needful in the present stage of the 
requirements of the metropolitan city in addition to the existing educational appaiatus. 
As in the colleges and universities in the mofussil success depends on their adaptation to 
the life and needs of the town and its neighbourhood or region, Calcutta should 
specialise in departments of arts, education, law, tropical medicine, commerce, engineer¬ 
ing and technology and scjiools of sooial anthropology, ethnology, civic designs, town- 
planning, social service and training for social work, schools of comparative sociology, 
economics and politics, comparative literature arid compsrative philology, comparative 
religion and comparative Esthetics, comparative law and comparative jurisprudence, 
and this in adaptation to the needs and opportunities arising out of Calcutta s position 
as tha premier city of Bengal at once the chief centre of European trade and of a highly 
specialised urban culture in the heart of the East. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Mueebjeje, Badhakmaj,— contd .— Mukhebjee, B.—Murariehand College, Sylhet—• 

Nag, J. C. 


There should be created a new controlling and supervising body, a national bureau of 
education, which will have power and supervision and veto not only over the centralised 
teaching University in Calcntta hut also over the different colleges both in Calcutta and 
the rest of the Presidency and of the whole elementary and secondary system of educa¬ 
tion as well. 

The bureau will oonsist of five members elected by the registered graduates of the 
University, one annually, for a term of five j'ears. At least throe of them must have been 
connected with the educational institutions. As its executive officer the bureau will 
appoint a commissioner of education who is to be the supreme executive official of the 
educational department of the Presidency. His office will bo invested with a large dignity 
and power and with opportunities for the exercise of educational statesmanship. v 
Tho authority of the bureau will be in the directions of:— 

(A) The certification of professors and teachers 

(B) The co-ordination of the different grades of education. 

(C) The control of examinations for the university degrees. 

(B) The determination of policies and the prescription of courses and methods of 
procedure in the ceniral University as well as in the mofussil colleges. 

(E) The issue of reports upon inspections and investigations. 

(F) The collection of statistics. 


Mukhebjee, B. 

(ii) The present system of frequent inspection by the University must be main¬ 
tained. Affiliation should depend on satisfactory report. 


Murariehand College, Sylhet. 

(i) [a) The University should have greater control over collogos in tho university 

town in respect of management, but it shall ho inrumbont on the University 
to provide a good central library and a good central laboratory for the use of 
these colleges. Each of the colleges should be fairly represented on tho govern¬ 
ing body of the University. 

( b) The relation should be as at prosent, but each eolloge should bo fairly repre¬ 
sented on the governing body of tho University. 

(ii) By inspection, and by enforcement of the inspector’s recommendation as accepted 

by the University. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom in the design of their courses for the honours classes might 

be allowed to the colleges. 

(iv) (fc) The maintenance of the existing system as far as possible, with a more thorough 

organisation of the intellectual resources of Calcutta, might rrfivke for ft good 
teaching university. 


Na(3, J. C. 

I have already indicated my views with regard to sub-clause (a) al clause 1. 'With 
regard to clause (6), i.e., the colleges situated in mofussil centres of population in 
the Presidency, I should like to leave them as they are. These colleges may he con¬ 
sidered as recruiting grounds for different branches of public service. 1416 scope 
of teaching in these institutions will he limited to B. A, ana B. Sc, pass standard. 

(iv) I would prefer to maintain the existing system as far as practicable with regard 
to tho collegei situated outside the town of Calcutta They may ho controlled 
by the present university system. 
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Nag, P. N. 

(ii) and (iii). Tho inspecting officers of tho University should visit tho colleges ft* 
often as practicable and satisfy themselves that the colleges aro adoquatoly staffed 
and equipped and that college examinations aro properly conducted at regular 
periods. 


Naik, K. G. 

(i) The colleges in the university town should form part and parcel of -the Univer¬ 
sity. I am for a bold step of total absorption of what is best (in men and 
material) from all the colleges in the university town, including also the gov¬ 
ernment colleges outside, say, Dacca, Cuttack, Hoogly, etc. These men and 
material should be under the direct oontrol of the University and should be 
utilised for tho speedy advancement of learning. Tho best men in the various 
colleges should bo invited'to work in the University and should be under the 
control of the University, be they private or Government college professors. 
They should he subject to the mandates of tho University, and the Director of 
Public Instruction should have no direct control over them. In the University, 
professors should have a predominant voice. The Government colleges Bhould 
be absorbed first and the private colleges afterwards. 

The colleges situated in otlior centres of population in the Presidency may be 
regarded as external adjuncts, but should be under the same supervision as at 
present, and allowed to develope on any new lines, say— any one or more of the 
branches of technology. 

(ii) Vigilant inspection, with a constant interchange of mutual ideas, will help to 
strengthen the ideal. 

(iii) Not at all desirable at tho present stage. 

(iv) (c) Will serve the purpose. It willensuro the adequate growth of tho University 

by a hoalthy competition between colleges outside. 


- Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

(i) The intellectual resources of Calcutta should be organised to create a powerful 
centralised teaching University in relation to tho colleges in the Presidency 
town, but with regard to other colleges it should continue to bo an examining 
body as at present. 

(ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment may be secured by a system of thorough and 

systematic university inspection as we now have, 

(iii) I do not think this to be desirable or possible under the present circumstances. 

For this the colleges should be placed on a much sounder, basis as regards the 
personnel of the staff, etc. 

(iv) In dealing with oolleges not incorporated in the centralised teaching University 
• I would favour the maintenance of the present system with some modifications, 

teaching and examining functions being controlled by separate bodies under the 
general supervision of the Senate. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) ft is desirable that universities similar to Dacca scheme should, in the future, be 
established in several parts of Bengal. I don’t think that, under existing 
state of things, It will be possible to secure the services of sufficient number ot 
qualified men for the new universities, 
ft is desirable that there should be a close touch between the constituent college* 
and the University. Tho oolleges should as far as practicable be organised on the 
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basis of residential and intor-collegiate system Facilities should always be 
aSorded to students to meet together either on the playground or m common 
leoture rooms and to mix freely with professors. 

As rogards the colleges m other centres of population in tho Presidency, they will 
be under the general supervision of, and have to conform to, the rules laid down 
by the Univoisity regarding general constitution But they will have inde¬ 
pendence in the matter of internal management. 

(ii) Committees of management or governing bodies of institutions will understand 
the requirements of their institutions apd employ adequate number of qualified 
men and make proper anangemonts for equipment of colleges under them. It 
is, however, desirable that in the University itself thore should be adequate re- 
" presentation of the members of the governing bodies of mufassal colleges who 
will bo more competent to discuss the economic and intellectual needs and pos¬ 
sibilities of particular localities and to help the University m framing rules for 
the constitution and guidanco of mufavsal colleges. 

Beiminent retention of the services of capable men cannot be possible, inasmuch 
as better prospects elsewhere will induce them to relinquish lest, remunerative 
offices. It is often noticed that professors leave their colleges m the middle of a 
session, for winch tho students suffer, If really good moil be not available soon, 
the difficulty of tho authorities as well as of the students is of necessity greatly 
aggnn ated To safeguard against this, some sort of remedial measure should 
be suggested. I think a university appointment committee on the lines of 
similar committees of Oxford and Cambndge Universities should be established. 
For ensuring the best interest of college 1 ), the authorities should consult tho com¬ 
mittee in the matter of recruitment of professors and thus tho difficulty stated 
above may bo obviated This committee will virtually become tho medium 
between the colleges and other bodies, not only in the matter of appointment of 
professors but in other important matters also 
(ill) The colleges may be granted freedom in the design of their courses, Tho affiliated 
colleges may specialise in a paiticular branch of study according to the oconpnuo 
and intellectual needs and possibilities of particular localities For the pur¬ 
pose of conferring university degrees, the Umvorsity will insist upon maintaining 
uniformity of standard In view of tho above fact, it will not be possible to 
grant freedom m tho conduct of examinations. 

(iv) If it bo practicable to organise tho intellectual rosourcei of Calcutta so as to create 
a powerful centralised teaching University in that city, I would advocate the 
third alternative, (c), for dealing with colleges not incorporated in that University. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

(1) (a) Tho 1 elation between the University and colleges In the uaivendty town 
should be very clo.e. If possible, they should all bo grouped ip a compact 
aiea, and inter-oollcgiate arrangements made so as to avoid duplication 
of professorial chairs, libraries, laboratories, etc. Unless they are of different 
classes (suoh as Government and missionary) they should be under the sole and 
single administration of the University. 

(lii) Unless the colleges are brought into more intimate relation with (and subordina¬ 
tion to) the University, it is difficult to give much more freedom to them in 
regulating their courses and examinations. If the courses prescribed by the 
University are sufficiently varied, considerable latitude may be given to the 
colleges to make a selection and the examination conducted by the University 
may be adjusted to suit them. In oases m whioh colleges have eminent 
professors, they may be allowed to frame special curricula within very wide 
limits, subjeot to the condition that they are submitted to, and approved by, 
the University. The framing of alternative questions in examinations is about 
the readiest method of allowing latitude to different colleges. 
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• 

The Calcutta University had hitherto been a purely affiliating or federal university 
teaching through its affiliated colleges. Of late it has directly undertaken post-graduate 
teaching and has established a law college, a college of science and post-graduate 
classes in arts subjects. This new teaching function has partly made it a teaching 
University as well. I would submit that this dual character of the University should be 
maintained and nothing should be done which is antagonistic to the interests of any 
one member of this dual system. Unfortunately, a tendency has arisen to emphasise 
that post-graduate teaching is real university work, whilst the uplifting of the standard 
of graduate and undergraduate teaching in the affiliated oolleges scattered all over the 
country is a matter of secondary importance. I would emphatically, though respectfully, 
enter my protest against this confusion of the ideals of the university. It should defi¬ 
nitely be-acknowledged that poet-graduate teaching is only a 'fart of the real work of the 
University and not its only work. Colleges doing undergraduate and graduate teaching 
should equally have on their staff at least a fairly large number of brilliant men who have 
specialised in their subjects and shown capacity for original work. 

Again, an analysis of the composition of the Senate shows that the Calcutta colleges,; 
and specially the post-graduate professors in law, arts and science have monopolised the 
majority of fellowships assigned to college teachers. Mnfassal oolleges, excepting the 
Dacca and Gauhati colleges, have; rarely any representation on the Senate.* There are 
more than 000 high schools affiliated to the Calcutta University and I believe that not a 
single headmaster of any high school is a member of the Senate. I wonld respectfully 
urge that the affiliated oolleges should have a far larger share of representation on the 
Senate. The principal of every college affiliated to the University should be ex-officio 
member of the Senate and prominent members on the staff of the mufassal oolleges Bhould 
be nominated members of tho Senate. Four or five head-masters of high sohools Bhould 
also sit on the Senate. Post-graduate teaching has got its own organisation now and 
thoro is no reason why members who are now engaged in post-graduate teaching should 
have such a largo representation on tho Senate. 

The next point that arisos in this connection is the question of inspection of colleges 
by the University. Before the introduction of the new regulations the oontrol of the 
University over tho colleges rested merely on “ scraps of paper ” in the shape of question 
papers. Thanks to the institution of the post of the university inspector of colleges 
under the new regulations the control of the University on the affiliated oolleges has been 
more real. From personal oxperienoe I can testify to the invaluable services that have 
been rendered by the university inspectors in improving the equipment, staff, libraries, 
laboratories and finances of all colleges, specially tho mufassal colleges. The inspector 
of oolleges is tho only connecting link between tho University and the oolleges and I would 
not only urge the continuance of this post in the University, but would press for two 
visits every year to every college, instead of one as at present. Our Oolleges unfortunately 
are not always very eager for the strict observance of university regulations regarding 
adequacy of staff, equipment, number of students and other matters, and the University 
should satisfy itself through ita inspector that its regulations, framed with so much care' 
and judgment, are being followed in their entirety. This is the surest way of raising 
the standard of oduoation in the oolleges and of rectifying defects in the regulations in 
the light of experience gained. It is to be remembered that our colleges are scattered 
through large areas and many are situated in piaoes many hundred miles distant from 
Calcutta, and until systematic and frequent inspection of these ooBegea is undertaken 
by the University the quality of education will deteriorate. 

I cannot see how a purely teaching University oan be established at Calcutta leaving the 
mufassal oolleges to their fate. I would on the oontrary press for the continuance of the 
dual oharaeter of the University which would aim at both post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta and other big centres such as Daoc a, end graduate and uni&rgcaduate teaching in 

* I believe the stale of Northern Bengal it represented or the Senate by one person only, via. Rat K, X. 
Baaartee B e h ei tm . Pdtuipei, Rajshahl College, 
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other oolleges. It would steadily be the aim fthe University to raise the standard ol 
teaching, equipment and qualifications of the staff of its affiliated oolleges specially in the 
mufaasal so that they themselves may be miniature universities. At the same time the 
colleges shall have their full share m the representation on the Senate which should be 
enlarged, and in the framing of the regulations and syllabuses of study, conducting of 
examinations, setting up of ideals and so forth. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 

In the case of a teaching and residential University, this question need not be con¬ 
sidered. 

In tho other case—that of the present Calcutta University—tho existing relation 
between the University and colleges and the inspection, as well as other regulations now 
adopted, ought to be sufficient. 

(m) Some degree of freedom in the design of their courses and in the conduct of the 
examination of their students for university degrees would, no doubt, bo a most 
desirable achievement, but is practically and utterly impossible, or at least ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to the causo of real education, with the low standard of honesty 
and fairness so commonly rampant m India, and in Bengal in particular. It is 
true that the value of cheap degrees might be found out in tho market and the 
oolleges that produce tho adulterated articles might bt tabooed But whore 
appearances go for so much, the deception might be carried on for much longer 
than is good for the cause of genuino education 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

(i) (a) and (b) The Unn ersity should see that tbo slandaid prtscnbod by it is being 
well maintained by all the colleges, withm and outside the university town, 
and should oxamine the alumtn to tost their fatness for obtuiuiug degrees, 
certificates of merit, etc. 

(n) By keeping thorn under close supori isionof tlieUinvorsitj. 

(ill) As the principals and professois of colleges have tho opportunity of sufficiently 
representing their points of views to the University and of having them 
examined by a large number of men who are best able to judge their usefulness 
or otherwise, the grant of freodom proposed in tho question is not necessary. 


Pabanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(1) (a) In a town where a large number of colleges—at least more than one—are 
congregated, there should be an attempt to co-ordinate higher teaching, 
post-graduate teaching and the teaching for B. A honours in different oolleges 
' by a system of inter-collegiate leotureR, etc. This, of oonrso, will be most 
practicable in the university town but may bo also practicable to a certain 
extent in a few other centres. Careful attention should be paid to this when 
schemes for new educational institutions are considered and a certain possible 
immediate convenience should be sacrificed in view of the higher aim. The 
University should take a lead in this organisation and duplication should be 
avoided as far as possible with a new to an eoonomy of the resources of the 
University and the colleges. As regards undorgraduate teaching the resources 
of each oollege are folly utilised and in some coses too much strain is put 
upon them. A high standard of teaohing in higher branches should be 
expected at such a centre. 

(6) In centres where there is only one college a good deal of freedom should be 
left to it, and the university should be satisfied with a slightly lower standard 
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in the advanced portion though full efficiency should be exacted in the 
lower work Such institutions work under difficulties and this fact should 
be recognised. There are not likely to be many advaneid students at such 
centres and the very fact that students will have to work under difficulties 
will be a kind of education to them 

(u) Inspection by well qualified men, consideration of the lesults of the examinations, 
and the regard in which an institution is held by students and their guardians 
will enable one to judge whether an institution is efficient or not 
(ui) I do not think that it is at present practicable to grant the freedom considered so 
far as teaching up to the present B A is concerned The option of allowing 
colloges to oxamino their own first joar studonts in Bombay has, in the opinion 
of a good many people, not been a complete success. The only way in which such 
freedom can be granted is to instruct the univei nty examiners to give a wido 
range of choice in their examination papers under oertam safeguards or even a 
choice m the subjects of study As regards post graduate teaching a good deal 
of freedom can be gianted and thoro is, of course, the widest freedom in 
the choice of a subject for a thesis whore a thesis qualifies for a degree 
(iv) So far as this question relates specially to C alcutta, I am unable to answer it. 
But in case a similar question is asked as icgards Bombay I would say that so 
long as Bombay Umvoisity continues to bo an affiliating university, tho present 
system should bo as far as possible retained, w ith tho addition of one or two per¬ 
manent inspectors of the highest qualifications to inspect and guide tho colleges 
and occasionally also to mspect its schools and to correlate and collate tho results 
of the university examinations, so as to judge of the efficiency of tho various 
institutions affiliated to the University 


Peake, C. W. 


I am of opinion that tho Presidency College might bo allowed to examine its own 
students and be given full latitude as to their studios up to the standard of the B. A. and 
B. Sc. Honours and bo permitted to award a degree. It is a college with traditions and 
can ho relied upon not to adopt a staudard lower than that of the University Its con- *" 
nection m othor respects with the Unix ersity might remain unchanged and of course the 
teaching of its students in the post-giaduato classes and their examination for the M. A. 
and M.Sc degrees would be conducted in co-operation with the University. Tho same 
privilege might also bo accorded to Dacca College, ponding the creation of a new univer¬ 
sity, hut the groat danger of a depreciation in the standard of the degree makes it m my 
opinion undesirable to extend at present the power to grant degrees to colleges mainly 
dependent for thoir upkeep on tho number of students they can attract. I have suggested 
m another note that some of tho oolleges, retaining Intermediate classes, might be per¬ 
mitted to conduct then own Intermediate examination, which would then be nothing more 
than an examination for promotion to the next higher stage and for which no diploma 
would be awarded Fuither than this I do not cousidor it advisable to go at present, 

I am cf opinion that tho existing system of regulating studies and examinations should 
be maintained in the case of thoso Calcutta and mufassa! colleges winch are not accorded 
the privilege of grantmg degrees The mufassal colleges are so widely scattered over tho 
province that they are not m any closer touch with one another than they are with Cal¬ 
cutta, and I doubt d the ideals of a college likeBankura, for examplo, would be met in 
a more sympathetic manner if the Calcutta representatives m the controlling body were 
replaced by representatives from Chittagong, Mymensmgh, Gauhati, etc. There is no 
- doubt that tho creation of such a body would throw an additional strain on the educa¬ 
tional officers of the province as there would be considerable overlapping of effort and the 
difficulty of obtaining quorums for meetings of boards of studies, etc., etc., when the 
component officers are some hundreds of miles away from one another, would be prac¬ 
tically insurmountable. The essential factor governing the situation is, in my opinion, 
the feet that advanced teaching must be concentrated in one centre, or, at the most 
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in two centres. Also, unless the mufassal colleges are to cater tor a lower class of students 
who will not aspire to the M. A. and M. Sc. degrees, we have got to recognise that their 
advanced students will have to pass through as educational rdgi me which has for its 
ultimate aim the post-graduato degree of Calcutta. Though I fully realise the necessity 
of not stereotyping our courses more than is absolutely necessary, it does not appear pro¬ 
bable that the character of tho education in the classes of mufassai colleges can differ 
vory largely in kind from that given in the corresponding classes of Calcutta colleges, 
and I do not see that a second controlling agency is likely to prove of ruuoh benefit at 
present, even if it wore found practicable to constitute one. 


Pius ad, Dr. Ganesh. 

(i) (a) The important colleges in tho university town and its suburbs should stand 
in nearly the same relation to the University as the colleges at Cambridge do 
to Cambridge University. I suggost that a beginning may be made with the 
University College of Law and the olevon colleges mentioned in seotion (b) 
of my answer to question 3. These colleges may be called the constituent 
colleges of the University. 

(h) Those Calcutta colleges which are not constituent colleges and the affiliated 
colleges in other centres within the jurisdiction of the University, should 
ho called associated colleges, their relations with the Uaivorsity remaining 
noarly the same as at present. 

(ii) As at present, with this difference that the work of inspecting the constituent and 
associated colleges be left to a board of visitors and a board of inspectors,' 
respectively, these boards being constituted as detailed below with the inspec¬ 
tor of colleges ns secretary :— 

(A) The board of visitors should consist of nine members, with tho Vice-Chancellor 

as ex-o/ficio chairman. Of the remaining eight members, two should be 
nominated by the Chancellor, and two should be elected by each of the follow¬ 
ing : university professors ; principals oi constituent oolleges ; and the Senate. 
At the end of each academical year, two members should retire by ballot 
and should not be considered fit for re-nomination or re-election except by a 
special resolution of the Senate to the effect that their retirement would 
be inexpedient. 

(B) Tho board of inspectors should consist of five members, with a chairman to bo 

appointed annually by the Syndicate. Of the remaining four members, 
two should be nominated by the Chancellor and two should be eieotod by the 
principals of associated colleges. At the end of each academical yew, one 
member should retire by ballot and should ant be considered fit for ranpaaMoa- 
tion or re-election except by a special resolution of the Senate to the affect 
that his retirement would be inexpedient* 

(iii) I do not think it possible to introduce any change with appreciable advantages 

(iv) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system of 

dealing with the colleges, constituent and associated. 

I think that the existing system, including tie nets post-graduate stkeme whisk carat, into 
lores early this session, can be modified, as indicated below, in order to meet the require¬ 
ments of a teaching University ;— 

- (A) As at present, the Senate should be the supreme authority under toe Gsssm- 

meat. 


* If the colleges la Assam and Burma couttonca to be sBllsted to the University, the str ength, or the 
Board might bo Increased to slue, and- suitable prevkien made tor tho election sad- whsemoB* oitha fitor 
additional members. 
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(B) Aa at present, the executive government of the University should be vested 
m the Syndicate. 

(0) In eaoh subject for post-graduate study there Bhould be a special board, consist¬ 
ing of not more than seven, and not less than three, members j the university 
professor or piofessors in that subject as well as the heads of departments 
of constituent colloges teaching that subject being ex officio members and three 
members being elected each year by the university lecturers m that subject 
from among such of themselves as are graduates of at least seven years' standing. 

(D) There should be a general board of post graduate studies in science, which 

should consist of •- 

(1) ex officio members - tho university professors in scionce; the hoads of the 

scienco dopaitments of constituent colleges engaged m post-graduate 
teaching m science, 

(2) mombers eloctcd annually: one by, and from, each special board of post¬ 

graduate study in a scienoe subject, two fellows, by tho Senate. 

(E) There should be a general board of post graduate studies m arts which should 

be constituted on the same lines as in the case of science 

(F) There should be a general board of pre graduate studies in science with special 

boards under it 

(G) There should be a general boaid of pre graduate studios in arts with special boardb 

under it 

(H) There should be a matriculation board, a board of law, a board of medicine, 

a board of engineering, and a board of commerce and technology 

(I) Each speoial board of post graduate studies should initiate proposals regarding_ 

(1) course of studj, 

(2) text books or recommended books, and 

(3) standards and conduct of examinations 

(J) Each general board of post graduate studies should initiate proposals regard¬ 

ing— 

(1) appointments to tho teaching staff under the direct control of the University, 

(2) toachmg requirements from year to year and preparation of tho time-table, 

and 

(3) appointment of examiners. 

(K) The funotions of the general boards of pre graduate studies and of the special 

boards under them should be nearly the samesas those of the faculties of 
arts and science and of tho boards of studies under them in the existing 
system 

(L) Tho functions of the boards of law, medicine and engmeenng should be the 

same as thoso of the faculties of law, medicine and engineering in the exist¬ 
ing system. 

(M) The existing faculties as woll as the councils of post graduate teaching with 

* their executive committees should be abolished. 

(N) Tho Syndicate should consist of— 

(1) ex officio members: the Vico Chancellor; the Director of Pubbc Instruction 

of Bengal and the Pro-Vice Chancellor; 

(2) fifteen members to be elected annually from among the ordinary or tz-officto 

Fellows of tho University as detailed below. 

(O) Of the 1 6 elected members of tho Syndicate the general boards of post¬ 

graduate studies should elect two each; the general hoards of pre-graduate 
studies, one each; the matriculation board, the board of engineering, 
the bo&rd of commerce and technology, one each; the bauds of law and 
medicine, two each; the Senate should elect two. 
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Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

(i) (o) The colleges should be knit together in one corporate body, (b) The col¬ 

leges should be adequately represented on tho governing body and should have 
the benefit of tho lectures of the university professors. Tho Univorsity 
should exercise general powers of supervision and guidanoe over tho colleges 
through the examining heard and otherwise. 

(ii) Partly through rules and regulations and partly through the influence of the exa¬ 

mining board and the advice of visitors. 

(iii) I think the colleges should be left to design courses within tho limits of specified 

subjects. This may be done mainly by permitting a reasonable number of 
' options, ’ and by abstaining, wherever possible, from prescribing particular 
books or authors. 

I see greater difficulty in allowing colleges at present a wide freedom in the conduct 
of examinations. In any case I should reserve tho power of supervision in the 
university authorities. 

(iv) I should favour (a) provided the controlling body is formed mainly, ii not entirely, 

out of the Senate. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges in tho university town 

should be such that their interests might prove identical, fn the near future, 
it would bo possible to confer a largo degree of freedom on the colleges, 
so that they may develope on their individual specific lines, and at tho sumo time 
maintain a spirit of healthy rivalry with other institutions, and a spirit of 00 - 
operation with them and with the University. 

(ii) Under the existing federal system, tho University would retain the powors of affi¬ 

liation and disaffiliation of colleges. On the Senate of the University ali tho 
colleges should be represented, so that in cases of inefficiency being proved 
against a particular college, its disaffiliation would servo to keep others in a 
state of efficiency. Again, tho anxiety evidenced by the students and their 
, guardians to obtain the best instruction possible would load, in the near 
future, to colleges inadequately staffed or badly equipped dying a natural 
death. Further, the examinations could be conducted on such lines that it 
would be difficult for a badly managed college to obtain any success at the 
examinations, so that it would be in tho interests of such a college to 
improve its equipment and to staff itself adequately if it is to survive in the 
competition. These safeguards would not be effective until a larger number 
of efficient colleges are founded ; then, it would not bo necessary to allow an 
unsuitable college to continue existing, merely because tho students have 
nowhere to go to. • 

liii) If the scheme I have proposed in answer to question 18 be adopted, i.e., if the 
Intermediate examination, as such, bo omitted, a college may bo allowed a 
certain degree of latitude in tho dosign of the courses. Tho fitness or otherwise 
* of the student for the particular career ho adopts may bo decided for him by the 
college ^authorities during the^our years of study at tho college, »>., after the 
matriculation and before the degree examination. 


Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) (a) In the university town the colleges should all be under the control of the 
University, in whiob all the colleges should be adequately represented. The' 
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University should exercise great influence in the selection ot the staff, in the 
housing of the students, and in the matter of libraries, laboratories, etc., of 
the colleges. 

(li) In the other centres of population the same supervision and control by the 
University as in university towns should bo given to the University, and for 
this purpose a hody of university inspect ors—men of first-rate ability and 
experience—should go round and inspect mufass.il colleges regularly. 

(ii) Affiliation to University must not be given to colleges unless they are adequately 

staffed and equipped. In the case of old affiliated institutions all changes in 
the staff should be brought to the notice of the University and if in the opinion 
of the University the changes be for the worse, warnings may bo given to the 
institutions concerned and in the case of non-compliance affiliation should be 
withdrawn until the necessary requirements are met by tbo colleges concerned. 
The university inspectors suggested above will be of immense help in this 
mat ter. 

(iii) The University instead of prescribing text books, specially in the higher forms, 

should frame a syllabus of studies and the colleges under the University will bo 
at liberty to soJcot books for the teaching of tlie subjects covered by the sylla¬ 
bus. This will give some degree of freedom to colleges in the selection of 
books. But in subjects like Knglish) Sanskrit and other languages in which 
this principle cannot be safely applied, text-books should be prescribed by the 
University. 

( iv) I should favour the maintenance as far as possible of the existing system with 
only this stipulation that the mufas-al colleges should bo fairly represented 
in the m m.igemont oi the central university. 


Ray, Manmathakath. 

(i) I am of opinion that the affiliation of colloges to the University on the present 

terms should continue, subject only to this variation that the University 
should have financial control over the colleges that the finances of each college 
should be laid before a standing committee of the Senate to he scrutinised, in 
order to ensure that the whole of the money is spent most usefully and economi¬ 
cally fos the pui (Rise- of education. I should, however, insist upon a strict 
supervision and contiol by the University over the colleges. 

(ii) Since the Act of 190-1, the Syndicate of the University has effective control over 

the colleges in matters of staff and equipment. Adequate staff and adequate 
equipment may ho ensured by a real, not merely mechanical or formal, 
supervision and exercise of tho control. 

(iii) It is not practicable at the present time to grant to colleges freedom in the design 

of their courses of study for tho university examinations or in the conduct of the 
examinations of their students for university degrees. There being n large 
number of collegos, standards are likely to vary. The impartial working out 
may become impossible and the more influential colleges may get greater 
favour from tho University. Besides, the colleges have not reached that state 
of efficiency which will justify the grant of this freedom. 

(iv) It is possibly only that tho Presidency College can be incorporated in the Univer¬ 

sity. With regard to tho other colleges, the existing system should be main¬ 
tained to a large extent. It is desirable that there should not bo two univer¬ 
sities, one teaeliilig and the other federal, but that there should be one university 
with two departments, a teaching department and a federal department, both 
controlled by a composite Senate. This is desirable not only from a financial 
and an economic point of view, but also because of the paucity of scholars suffi¬ 
cient for two distinct senates, and the risk of competition and underselling. It 
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will also be desirable to amend tho constitution of the Senate in such a way tbht 
the various interests might bo sufficiently represented there. The highest pro. 
feasors of the University as well as the heads of all first grade colleges should be 
ex-officio members of the Senate; and a larger number of membfete should be 
returned by election. This would of necessity considerably reduce the number of 
nominations by His Excellency the Chancellor. 

In connection with this question, I may refer to the proposal recently made by the 
Government of India regarding the establishment of more sooond grade colleges outside 
Calcutta and the opening of additional classes in a certain number of high schools to pre¬ 
pare students for the Intermediate examination. I readily welcome such a proposal. 
The existing colleges with the.r present equipment cannot cope and should not be 
called upon to cope with the growing demand for high education, and it does 
not seem to be desirable that the intermediate students should necessarily assemble 
in Calcutta or in the larger towns. I do not agree with those who insist upon the 
•necessity of the immigration into Calcutta of students even in the Intermediate 
stage. I am of opinion that no embargo should bo placed upon the choice of students: 
home influences are very desirable and of very great value, specially at the age 
when tho students ate in their intermediate classes. This will also have tho effect of 
reducing the cost of education, which is an insurmountable difficulty in the case of many 
students. There are several efficient ttufass&l schools which admit of this expansion in 
localities where ft is needed, but whenever the additional classes are opened they shall 
be treated as a separate second grade college and shall fulfil tho same conditions, and 
shafi bo as efficient, as the other second grade oollegos in the province. 


Rat, Raja Pbamada Nath. 

(i) Vide my reply to question 4. 

(ii) There should be a standard of adequate equipment, and if any college did not 

satisfy the requirements it should be disaffiliated. An enquiry into this should 
be made from time to time by university inspectors. 

(iii) It may be advisable in some cases, especially in colleges equipped with professors 
who are authorities in their own subjects, to grant a degree of freedom in the 
design of their courses not inconsistent with the university Byllabus, hut 
not so far as university degree examinations are concerned. 


Hat, Sabat Chandra. 

(i) The University should be controlling authority in respeot of the oollegos 

situated both— 

fa) in the university town, and, 

fb) in other centres. 

All the colleges should be represented in the Senate, as well as in tho Syndicate 
by at least two members from each college,—the principal being ex-officio and 
the other elected by the staff. 

(ii) It should be the lookout of the University to see as to whether any such institu¬ 
tion is inadequately staffed and equipped. There should be sufficient number of 
university inspectors to report on the wantB of every college to the University. 
To ensure that every institution at which students are permitted to follow tho 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed would require a substantial 
aid from Government. 

(HI) I do not think It expedient to grant at present any degree of freedom to colleges in 
the design of Mr courses or In the conduct of the examinations of their students 
fot the university degfe* 
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(fv) If the intellectual resources of Calcutta could be efficiently organised for the 
purpos e mentioned in the question, I would suggest that all colleges within 
tha Presidency should be incorporated in the Calcutta University. 

(a) No. 

(ft) Yes. 

(c) Answer is unnecessary. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

The existing relation between the University and the colleges outside Calcutta 
seems for the present to be necessary and satisfactory, namely, the relation by which 
the University controls the courses of study and their teaching staff. As regards the 
Calcutta colleges it would be advisable to divide them into :— 

(A) Colleges really fit for imparting higher instruction. 

(B) Those not so fit. 

The former class and the University should work in close co-operation, and a 
strong central organisation should be created by combining and utilising their intellec¬ 
tual resources. The second class of colleges may remain outside the University, though 
under itB control, and teaching up to the standard of which they are capable. 

The time is not yet ripe for endowing the colleges with greater freedom than they 
at present enjoy nor for the establishment of a new kind of relationship. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 

(Iv) I would favour a now controlling body for the centralised teaching University 
and another for the University examining outside colleges. You cannot mix 
up the two types of universities. 


Richey, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 

(«) I assume in answering this question that oolleges situated in (he university town 
are within reasonable walking distanoe of each other; for otherwise they might 
for all practical purposes be situated in different towns in the mufassal. ' 

On this assumption I would suggest the revision of the university organisation on 
the following lines :— 

(A) A college, other than an institution of a professional nature, e.g., a medical college, 
should be primarily a place of residence for students and teachers. It should be 
a centre for social life. Including athletic, literary, debating and similar socie¬ 
ties. It should be made a basis for inculcating tsprit-ile-ccrps and for friendly 
emulation. It should in fact supply that cultivated social atmosphere, which is 
the most marked characteristic of the best European universities, and which is 
entirely unknown to a student whose only connection with the University is 
attendance at a prescribed minimum number of leotures and appearance at peri¬ 
odical examinations. 

In the fulfilment of this part of its duties the college should be practically autono¬ 
mous, though the University should satisfy itself from time to time, possibly 
through the medium of a standing inspection committee, that the supervision of 
the students and the accommodation provided for them is adequate. 

Apart from the residential and social features of college life, the instructional work of 
the college should be of two kinds,— 

(1) It should undertake the whole Of the pass-degree work. Until honours and post¬ 
graduate courses are more fully developed, this would leave as at present the 
bulk of the university teaching in the hands of college lecturers. But, I feej 
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gore that with the institution of true honours courses, all students of promise 
would avail themselves of the wider opportunities which these courses would 
offer. The majority of students who attend the University merely in order 
to qualify for employment as ‘ graduates ’ or, being well-to-do, for its social 
attractions, might safely be ieft for instruction to the staffs of the individual 
colleges. 

(2) The college staff might also be entrusted with the preparation of the honours 
students as far as the intermediate stage. After that stage the function of 
the college staff in rotation to these students should be purely tutorial and 
advisory. The work of these students would bn controlled by the university 
staff, but for purposes of private or home study they should be plaoed in 
tutorial groups under the superintendence of their college tutors. 

(11) The University should take into its own hands all the higher (i.e., post-interme¬ 
diate) honours teaching and all M.A. work. The work should be conducted by 
university professors. (Incidentally the use of the term ‘ professor ’ should be 
restricted to these teachers, the college teachers being termed lecturers and 
tutors). These professors should be whole-time servants of the University, 
paid by that body and not attached to any oolloge. This appears to me very 
important, for otherwise there would be a likelihood that their services would 
be utilised by the colleges to which they were attached for tutorial or other 
work outside their proper duties. The pay of the professorships might be 
fixed from time to time by the University in accordance with the qualifications 
of the men appointed to these posts, whether by selection from among the college 
lecturers or from elsewhere. The cost of the university staff might be met, (i) 
should any member of a Government or aided college be selected as a university 
professor, by a contribution from Government to the University equivalent to 
the saving thus effected in provincial expenditure, (ii) by tuition fees, which in 
the case of students attending M.A., M-Sc. and post-intermediate honours 
courses should be paid direct to the University and not to colleges, and (iii) by 
examination fees. 

It will be seen that the above scheme suggests a marked line of cleavage so far as work 
is concerned between the ordinary undergraduate who reads for a pass degreo 
and one who’takes an honours or post-graduate course. 

This distinction exists in fact in all universities, and it is a defect in ordinary univer¬ 
sity systems that the distinction is not frankly recognised. There is no use 
• wasting the best intellectual resources of the University in trying to make a 
scholar of a man who looks on his university career simply as a distasteful but 
necessary method of obtaining a qualification for Government service, nor on the 
student (more common certainly at a European university, but already in evi¬ 
dence in this country) who attends a university chiefly for its social amenities. 
For the pass-students the training and discipline of the college is sufficient, for 
the honours student the best training that the University oan afford should be 
provided. 

(6) The preceding remarks furnish the answer to this question. 

Colleges outside the university town should not be allowed to prepare for honours 
courses or the M. A. degree unless, and such caseB will be rare, the town at which the mufassal 
college is situated is definitely marked out as the centre of a future university. 
At such a centre the organisation of the university town might be reproduced in minia¬ 
ture, i.e., one or two university professors might bo appointed to take honours or M.A. 
courses in a limited number of subjects. Such professors should in the interests of uni¬ 
versity education and research be entirely detached from the local colleges, though they 
may have been selected from their staffs. The work of the ordinary mufassal colleges 
should be confined to the preparation for pass degrees and for the intermediate 
in honours. Moreover the number of second-grade colleges teaching only up to the pass 
Intermediate stage should be largely increased. These institutions should consist of 
collegiate classes attached to the best high schools; for a seoohd grade college by itself 
is neither large enough or rich enough to be efficiently organised. The opening of'snob 
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olaases should be the very first step in university reform. It is impossible to introduce 
any improvement into the machinery of a university while it is clogged up with ex. 
traneous matter, i.e., masses of students who will never auoceed in obtaining a pass 
degree, many of Whom indeed will not even surmount the intermediate examination. 

By the opening of a number of second grade colleges this mass of ill-qualified material 
would be diffused over a wide area, leaving the colleges in the university town and at the 
prospective university centres free to admit the first rate students, and to pay proper 
attention to them. 

The obvious objection to the foregoing suggestions is that no improvement is proposed 
in the standard of the ordinary degree. The answer to this objection appears to me to 
bo an economic one. So long as there is a demand for the mediocre article produced under 
the present system, the supply will be forthcoming from one source or another : if not 
from institutions attached to a recognised university, then from private institutions 
giving valueless diplomas such as, I Believe, exist in America. 

The remedy lies not in an attempt, which is foredoomed to failure, to restrict univer¬ 
sity teaching to those who are clearly fitted for it, but for the Univorsity to produce a 
superior type of article in addition to its present products, and to trust to the employers 
(at present chiefly Government departments and educational institutions) to demand 
the superior article when they find it is available. 

It is not a counsel of perfection, but a practicable measure of reform, which should 
ultimately lead to the goal which it is desired to reach, namely, the provision of facilities 
for the best university training for young Indians of ability without the hampering as¬ 
sociation with a mass of mediocre studentry which is involved in the present system. 

(iii) At the same time an improvement in the ordinary degree courses could be 
offeoted, as is suggested in this question by giving a greater latitude to colleges 
to design their own courses. The amount of latitude given must be contingent 
on the fitness of each college for enlarged responsibility. A scheme submitted 
by the registrar of the Punjab University to the Syndicate some years ago 
suggests a possible solution. 

He proposed that degrees might be conferred on students of oolleges on the result 
of either examinations only, or records and examinations, or records only. 

Records of students’ work should be maintained in all colleges, and, when the Univer¬ 
sity is satisfied that theso records are reliable in the case of any particular college, they 
should be taken into consideration in awarding a decree to its students. After a still 
further period of probation, the University might go so far as to accept the records along 
of a oollege as a sufficient guarantee of its students’ qualifications, and exempt them from 
appearance at any external examination. There would thus bo colleges of three 
classes:— 

(1) Those whose students were awarded their degrees as at present solely on the 

results of an external examination. 

(2) Those in which the college records constituted an additional factor in determin¬ 

ing the standard attained by the students. 

(3) Those which were entrusted by the University with the responsibility for con- 

ferring their own degrees. Any laxity on the part of a oollege included in 
either group (2) or group (3J. would naturally entail its reversion to the next 
inferior group. 

It appears to me that such a system would provide a strong incentive to oolleges to 
regular efficient work, and tend to the elimination of pre-examination cram, A slur 
would inevitably attach to a college whoso records were not recognised by the Uni. 
versity as deserving of consideration in the award of degrees to its students. Careful 
periodical inspection coupled with the automatic cheok of’ examination results would bo 
tfle basis on which the efficiency of oolleges would be assessed. 

(iv) For working the university system which is suggested in the preceding note, it 
would be necessary to have a dual organisation including— 

(1) A body which would control the honours and post-graduate courses. This should 
be a purely academic body and would naturally consist of the university 
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professors in the various subjects, togother with representatives from among 
the college lecturers and tutors. 

(2) A less specialised body which should, however, include the university teaohing 
staff which would deal with the ordinary degree courses and examinations, the 
affiliation and inspection of colleges, etc. 

, Apart from these two bodies, yet a third would be needed to deal with purely admi¬ 
nistrative and finanoial questions, e.g., the appointment of university professors and 
the university budget. 

Since the system suggested would not draw a sharp line between a powerful centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta and the colleges situated in the mufassal, the division of 
the university organisation on the lines suggested in the question would not be neoessary. 


Roberts, David E. 

(i) (6) and (iv) (a). The present relation as contained in' the existing regulations 

of the University appears to be all that may be desired, but in practice the 
results are far from satisfactory. 

It is doubtful if the formation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies and 
examinations in mufassal colleges will, in itself, effect any improvement, but it 
would at least enable those directly concerned in the development of those 
colleges, if allowed an adequate representation on the body, to have a far better 
opportunity of effecting some improvement. Their responsibility would bo much 
greater than it can be under present conditions, and this should induce greater 
enthusiasm and effort. It would be necessary, of course, to have a strong ex¬ 
ternal control in the examinations. 

(ii) The present system should be adequate if properly carried out. 

(iii) I do not consider it desirable so far as science subjects are concerned that the 

freedom suggested should be extended to any college exoept in honours and 
subsequent courses, where a large degree of freedom should be allowed. 

- i; ^ 

Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(i) The relation between the University and oolleges should bo that the University 

should supervise the working in the colleges, fix the curriculum of the degrees, 
have control over the hostels attached to the oolleges and see that proper and 
qualified men are appointed as professors and lecturers. 

(6) The same rule applies to other centres of population in the Presidency. 

(ii) By the appointment of well qualified inspectors and the formation of proper com¬ 

mittees, and also by adequate grants where need be. 

(tii) The oolleges may teach other subjeots of the same or allied nature as those pre¬ 
scribed for the university examinations. I think the boys ought to be 
examined in ono and the same place or places, and I do not think it proper that 
there ought to be any freedom in the conduct of the examinations of their 
students for the university (degrees. 

(Iv) I would favour the maintenance as far as possible of the existing system. 


Rudea, S. 3L 

(i) I should like to see the University beoome a true home of learning, culture and 
fellowship and also of research in the manner indicated below. The University 
should organise honours schools in every subject and direot and oontrol the 
teaching by instituting university professorships, the colleges in the university 
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town co-operating so that an mtor-collegiate system oi lectures lor honours 
schools will be supplemented by the teaching of university professors. 

Principals of the colleges concerned, noting in conoert with the university professors, 
shou'd have the management of the scheme of the inter collegiate lectures. 

Mufassal colleges would necessarily be reduced to a lower status, namely teaching 
up to the course for a pass degree 

This should not preclude anv particular well equipped mufassal college from making 
approved arrangements for undertaking honours teaching in one or two subjects. 

( 11 ) The efficiency of colleges as to staff and equipment can be ensured by university 
inspection committees, on whose report contmuation, suspension or extension 
of affiliation would depend. 

(m) Should any college feel itself strong enough to modify or supplement a course of 
study prescribed by the University, it should submit its scheme to the University ; 
and if sanctioned, it should be a part of the appioved study for the students of 
that college. As regards the conduct of examinations by colleges for degrees, 
this may be adopted when a college ha^been permitted to teach a special course. 
The conduct of examinations by individual colleges would scarcely arise if the 
honouis schools and the mter-oollegiato system of lectures were adopted. For 
tho pass degree the freedom of the college is not of much import 
I have very strongly held to the view that the present intermediate standard should 
be the matriculation, and that there should bo a three years' course tor the degree 
examination, one for the pass standard and another for the honours schools. The 
best teaching and equipment as to laboratories and libraries should be concen¬ 
trated m university towns, and these should become real homeB of learning, culture, 
and fellowship, and also of research I do not see any way out of concentration at 
special centres In course of time other similar universities would arise elsewhere. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges m the university town and in 
other centres of population should be identical as regards the extent of control, 
(u) I would recommend an absolute min imum qualification and a scale of minimum 
requirements for each branch of learning in which a degree is sought and 
disaffiliation if these conditions are not satisfied. 

(in) I would not allow any freedom whatever m these respeots, as I fail to see the 
need of it, since option is given to a college to choose any course and send up can¬ 
didates for any examination. Such a freedom assumes that the collective know¬ 
ledge and experience of a university as to what is the best course for a certain 
degroe and the best test for a certain examination is not to be trusted and that 
the individual knowledge and experience of particular ooileges is a safer guide. 
This w my opinion is an assumption quite untenable. The only raison d’etre of 
such a freedom is the adaptability of the course and the examination to indivi¬ 
dual capacity and requirements, but for this there is no further need in a 
system which allows choice of subjeots and exanimations Any latitude in 
modifying the course or the examination selected with regard to individual capa¬ 
city and needs is bound to make for inefficiency. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

(i) The ooileges should be affiliated to the University as at present. 

(u) For the ordinary degree (pass course) this is posable. For the highest training 
it will be necessary to have a oentral institution in Calcutta 
(tu) By providing %^umber of alternative courses. The colleges may be allowed to 
conduct the examinations of their students, but the questions should bo 
framed by university paper setters and the examination of answer papers should 
also be checked by die University. 
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Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

(i) I have to some extent anticipated my answer to this part of the question m my 
answer to question L To be more definite, the University should exercise the 
fullest control in the matter of appointment of professors and teaohers in 
regard to collegos situated m the i mversity town and also exercise undivided 
disciplinary powers over the students of all such colleges But as regards 
colleges situated in other centres of population, its control cannot be direct 
though it must continue to be of a supervisory character 
(u) The present system of appointing university inspectors who are supposed to inspect 
colleges and to report on their efficiency is not to my mind satisfactory It has 
in some instances worked arbitrarily I should appoint a special committee 
on which the heads of colleges should be represented to go into the question as 
to whether the affiliated colleges aie adequately staffed and adequately equij perl, 
and when a college is refused affiliation it should have the right of appeal to the 
Senate I have noticed that extrSvagance in salaries or in buildings passes some¬ 
times for efficient The adequacy of the staff and equipment ot a college will 
to a great extent depend upon the number of students ordinarily reading m a 
college and also upon the subjects which it proposes to teach The finances of 
each college w ill ultimately determine the scope for its expansion While I am 
strongly in favoui of teachers or professors being paid well, 1 also realise that 
it is impossible for puvate oolleges to adopt the -very high standard in regard 
to salanefl which has been adopted by tho Goi eminent 1 he general com plaint, 
in regard to this matter is that tho standaid ot effiuenr y adopti cl by the Goy pin 
ment is fictitious and is not purely educational but of a eery mixed character 
and I personally think that while efficiency should be euforced tho standard 
of efficiency requires to be dispassionately revised 
jiu) As I have indicated already, my inclination is to leave colleges some degree of 
freedom in the design of their courses but that can ouly be possible where the 
syllabus is only prescribed \ do not wish, however, to give the colleges the 
conduct of the examination for tho students for university degrees, which power 
should continue to remain with the University 
(iv) I cannot answer this part of tho question with referonce to Calcutta, but generally 
speaking and consistently with the views indicated above, I am m favour of the 
ere ition of a new controlling body which will be an integral part of the university 
to deal with tbs outlying affiliated colleges 


Sarkar, Aksh.ayk.umap.. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the university toyvn Rhould be completely incorporated into 
the University as so many branches of the same institution There will 
be one governing body for them—tbe university authorities Not only 
should thur staff be appointed and controlled by the Umv ersity as also in the 
rauffassal colleges but also tho teachers should be interchangeable) or the same 
person should be in charge of his duties m different colleges 
(6) The relation between the University and colleges in other eenties of population 
than the university town should be as at present, with sotw modification I 
suggest fuller and more efficient control of tho staff and equipment real and 
more fiequent supervision and the appointment of itinerant professors 
(n) Every institution m the muff a 1 sal should be staffed and equipped directly by the 
University'. The University should be vested with the fuli^f oontrol of the staff 
everywhere 

(iff) The curriculum and the syllabus should be left in the hands of tho University as 
at present and freedom should be granted to the teachers in selecting text- books. 
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Records of the class work of the students, results of the college tests and 
teachors ’ opmon should be taken into consideration in granting the degrees. 
The University examination should be only a part of the test of the students’ 
knowledge, and not the sole test 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

<i) Except in the m itter of affiliation, the umvoisity at p (suit does not exercise 
any eontrol over the working of the affiliated colleges eithci in Calcutta or else¬ 
where Any interference w ith the internal management of these institutions by 
the university authonties is not desirable But so long as the University con¬ 
tinues to be of the federal type as at present, it is necessary that both groups 
of institutions coming under the heads (a) and (6) should be brought into close 
r< 1 itionship with the University,» e , with the university professors and teachers, 
sonu of whom may be deputed for a term or part of a teim to deliver courses of 
lev tuns in their respective subject- in the affiliated colleges Distinguished 
piofi ssors from some of the affiliated colleges may similarly he invited to deliver 
lev tures at the university college 

(u) The unversity authorities must satisfy themselves by a thorough inspection 
of the staff and equipment of a college conducted by its own pi ofessors or other 
competent persons before affiliating it m the courses which the institution washes 
to teach, whether the general standard of efficiency is likely to be maintained 
at the lev el required for affiliation 

(in) Within the limits of the prescribed syllabus, this may be permitted But I 
do not consider it desirable to grant powers in respect of conducting examina¬ 
tions for university degrees 

*(iv) 1 would suggest the adoption of the third alternative. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N 

(i) At piosont there are the Government college intended to sorv e as a model, the m s- 
sionary oollege, the centre -of great educational activity competing largely with 
the Government colleges, and lastly the institutions in which either the Hindu 
or the Muhammadan interests predominate, tt e institutions being largely private. 
The absence of the pooling of the resources referred to in my answer to question 
1 is tiaeeable to the above differences With rare exceptions the existing type 
of piofessor might be utilised as a good teacher and fill their places in the 
tutoi lal system akm to that obtaining m somo university centres m Europe, 
and the highest learning should be oentred in the hands of the experts referred 
to in my answer to question 1 An attempt has been made m the Patna Uni¬ 
versity scheme to answer part ( b ) and I have no remarks to add at. present. 

(n) Penalty of disaffiliation after proper opportunity given, and provision for State 
aid m deserving cases seem to be the only feasible plan. 

(in) I do not see how any latitude can be given to oolleges where the examinations are 
intended for entrance to Government service. The same must be the rule for 
somo time to corns with regard to examinations qualifying candidates for entrance 
to the liberal professions. But where a high type of teacher or scientist is sought 
to be evolved or a diploma is intended to serve as a certificate to enter service 
of the railway, commercial firm, etc , there seems to be no reason why colleges 
should not be given greater latitude. And in the matter of entrance to the uni¬ 
versities and to classes where subjects are specialised complete latitude should, 
I think, be given to the educational authorities of the institutions concerned. 
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Sastri, Kokileswar. 

(i) All colleges, whether in Caloutta or outside, should be affiliated to the University 

as at present, but they should be allowed to send representatives in proportion 
to the number of the members of the staff to the Senate on which they should 
be dependent only for general guidanoe and control. 

(ii) The present safeguards are quite adequate. 

(iii) The teaching staff of the colleges should form boards according to their 

subjeots for the purpose of determining the standard of teaohing, selecting 
text-books and regulating examinations. 

(iv) If a centralised teaching university be established in Calcutta, the colleges not 

incorporated in that university should be allowed to form a new body composed 
of the representatives from all such oolleges in proportion to the numerical 
strength of the teaching staff, for the purpose of regulating studies and exami- 
nations of these colleges. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Baliadur. 


(1) The relation between the University and colleges situated— 

(а) in the university town, and 

(б) in other centres of population in the Presidency should be similar to that 

existing between the Calcutta University and the collegos affiliated to it, 
with this difference that in the ease of colleges situated in other oentres of 
population in the Presidency as distinguished from those situated in the 
university town, the system of control and iBuperviaion by the University 
should be far more stringent than in the case of the latter, which may be 
allowed a considerable degree of latitude in the selection and appointment* 
of staff and in the internal administration generally. 

(ii) The object aimed at can be gained by an efficient system of supervision and insist* 
ence on the institutions in question possessing sources of income which make 
them to a large extent independent of the income derived from the fees paid by 
the students. The fact that most of the colleges in Calcutta and the mufaseal 
are run on commercial principles detracts from their efficiency as educational 
institutions. 

(Iii) No definite answer can be given to the question, as the extent of the concession 
will vary according to the varying needs and character of a college, each case- 
being dealt with on its own merit. 

(iv) I would, speaking generally, favour the creation of a new control] ng body to 
regulate the studies and examination of such colleges. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

(i) In view of a possible reault in weakening the staffs of affiliated college for the 
sake of the teaching staff of the University, and ia view of the undesirability of 
detaching senior students from their oolleges and placing them under conditions 
wbioh do not give an opportunity for corporate life, we are not in favour of the- 
present mixture or confusion between the functions of a teaching and an examin¬ 
ing university. A single teaching university of the type we are famitiar with 
'in Scotland or in some of the newer civic universities;in England is obviously 
impossible in Bengal, because of the vast numbers of possible students and the- 
actual existence of numerous colleges. We are, therefore, in favour of reverting 
to the idea of an examining university, or at least of a university whioh would 
control examinations, under the safeguards suggested in section 3 of this ques¬ 
tion. If this course were adopted there need be no essential difference betweem 
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the relation of the University to the oolleges in the university town on the one 
hand and in the country on the other. In view of the large numbers and with a 
view to greater efficiency of administration it might be necessary to have more 
than one university within the bounds of the Presidency. 

(ii) We should be inclined to restrict supervision by the University to a merely nega¬ 
tive action or power of veto of any appointment. We should in no case allow 
tbo University to have any say in the positive appointment of members of a 
college staff. In the exercise of veto also we should like to secure that the Uni¬ 
versity should have due regard to the general aims of a college and to its obli¬ 
gations to recruit its staff in a special way. We dosire greater security than has 
hitherto existed against the pedantic application of qualification rules. We 
would allow due weight to the operation of public opinion, even though this should 
appear to work somewhat slowly in certain cases. A college which is inadequately 
staffed and equipped will before very long find that it fails to attract the best 
students, and the pressure of necessity will compel it to improve its policy. 

(iii) We are of opinion that considerable change is possible in this respect. The larger 

col leges at least should have the power for arranging thoir own courses for degrees 
and of specialising to a certain extent according to the peculiar qualifications 
of their staff. It would be to the interest of the college to preserve continuity 
in this respect as much as possible. The particular type of education offered 
by any college would soon become known and students would make their choice 
accordingly. Such freedom would be an additional safeguard against teaching 
being unduly subordinated to examination. We should propose to secure such 
uniformity of standard as is necessary or desirable by allowing to the University 
the power of reviewing, say every three years, the courses of study proposed and 
giving their sanction to any considerable changes at the time these changes are 
proposed. Uniformity of standard in examination could be secured by appoint¬ 
ing a body of three examiners for each subject. One of these would be a member 
of the college staff. The other two would be drawn from outside the college. 
One of these would be nominated by the college and approved (with a freely 
exercised right of veto) by the University and the other would be appointed 
by the University. 

(iv) The answer to this is already implied in our answer to I. We are not in favour 

of a powerful centralised teaching university which at the same time exercises 
control over colleges. If such a central teaching university is established it should 
be a self-contained and separate institution. The purely examining university 
might in our opinion exercise control according to the existing system. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

I would preface my answers under this question by certain general observations on 
the constitution of the University. My answers muBt be understood in this light. 

Constitution of a university : The typical forms are :— 

Type I .—A mono-centric residential (or it may be non-residential) university with 
undivided jurisdiction in a single town, with a single (university) college, or 
with a number oi oolleges, all internal, or some internal and some external, 
situated in the tow n. 

Type II .—A university with undivided jurisdiction over a certain area, and affiliating 
colleges (external or internal, residential or otherwise) situated in different towns 
within that area. Suoh a university may in its constitution be a federation of 
oolleges, or it may be of a non-federal type (as in Calcutta), or of a mixed type. 

Type III .—A federation of universities, each with undivided jurisdiction in single 
towns (or, it may be, in certain defined areas, mutually exclusive, or even over¬ 
lapping for certain purposes), and each comprising a university college or 
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colleges {internaj, and preferably residential), and possibly also a number of ex¬ 
ternal colleges, which may or may not be residential. 

N.B .— I omit, as irrelevant here, Type IV, the merely examining university without 
oollegiate developments. 

The seoond developes into the third, when the affiliated colleges develope into local 
universities. My own view is that the Calcutta University is bound to undergo this pro¬ 
cess of metamorphosis. The greater oolleges in the important district towns, in the North 
as well asm the East, wiil develop honour schools, andtheMA and M Sc departments— 
to these they will add departments of agriculture, chemical and industrial technology, 
engineering, medicine, law, etc , aeoording to looal needs, and possibly also schools of 
the fine arts, and women’s colleges, according as their resources in men and money, 
and the volume of the demand grow ,—and lo ! we witness the birth of a new university, 
placental or a-placental, deciduate or non-deciduatc, as the case may be—w ith the cutting 
of the umbilical cord, always an interesting if not interested operation—all this followed, 
in distant vista, when several such have come of age, by a federation of universities 
in Bengal. Basta< 

Any statesmanlike organisation of university reform, therefore, should not only 
meet the existing situation and its exigencies, but also contain within itself what Burke 
calls the plastic principle, the principle of Belf deielopment and Belf construction in 
harmony w ith the course of the coming social evolution That course, as T have urged, 
will, m sympathy with the general trend of human affairs and social constitutions, be one 
of decentralisation emerging within the centralised Accordingly, m mv scheme of the 
university constitution, I would expand the existmg Senate so as to make it a public bodv 
representative of the Province as a whole, and of all its cultural elements and interests, 
and all its units, territorial, communal and vocational After all, the organising of anational 
system of education, in whatever grade, higher or secondary or primal v, m\ olves, in effect 
if not m name, legislation as well as administration which is not merely concerned with 
local, municipal or civic interests, but involves issues vitally affecting the common weal 
A wide reaching social business like education should always be entrusted to a body 
representative of all the enlightened interests of the society whose business it is There 
may be—m my view there ought to be—separate but inter connected bodies or groups 
entrusted with the organisation of the different grades and stages of education, the primary, 
the secondary and the higher And the State will bethere to link up and oo ordinate, 
and in a general way to control these bodies, through a minister of education and a board 
on which they will be represented How far the State, as the largest and most permanent 
interest of the body politic, will be represented on these educational bodies (or councils) 
will depend on a balanoe of considerations which must vary with the varying development 
of the people. 

As a matter of fact, the State has, under the Universities Act of 1904 and the Calcutta 
University Regulations of 1906, created a statutory body, the Senate, to which it has 
entrusted some real functions of (educational) legislation and (educational) administration 
in Bengal And, in many ways, this administration has, during the last ten years, scored 
notable advances. The provision, with the aid of State grants (of course), of science 
departments and laboratories in many of our colleges, of a better-equipped and leisured 
teaching staff, and of improved college and hostel accommodation, though so muoh 
remains to be done in all these respects,—the development of central university teaohmg 
in the ‘ post-graduate ’ and other departments (eg , in Pah teaching, eto ) with the in¬ 
stitution of university lectureships and readerships—the establishment of a de facto 
University College of Science, a case of the endowment of dowerless science by a more 
prosperous sister. Law—an active promotion and encouragement of research and original 
work, in which our teachers and our senior students are ahke beginning to participate, 
with very promising results—the introduction of the principles of bifurcation, option and 
specialisation, in fuller measure, m our studies, and of choice of questions, practical 
examinations and laboratory note books, and continuous work and exercises in our tests, 
which, in spite of some unhappy mistakes, have done so much to advance real higher 
education in the country—this is no mean record of one single decennium. New develop¬ 
ments await us :—among othss, the introduction of a * real ’ side with manual training 
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and drawing in our general liberal education, in the entire secondary course, and of com¬ 
pulsory science in the matriculation and intermediate stages (oompngmg the elements of 
physics, chemistry and biology),—and the diversion in part of the surging volume of a 
top heavy and over literary education into the broader channels of technological educa¬ 
tion, of the University as well as of the secondary grade. In this great task'd educational 
(reconstruction after the war,the one thing needful is to enlist the enthusiasm, the imagin¬ 
ation, the confidence of the classes as well as the masses, in all the strata of Bengali 
.Society, civic and rural alike Our w atchword must be co-operation—co operation of 
the Government and the people, of the land-holding classes with the ryots, of the com¬ 
mercial and banking interests with the intellectuals, the educated proletariat as they are 
often called Only a representative provmoial (ouncil of university education, con¬ 
stituted and composed as I have proposed, can find the wavs and means, moral as much 
as material, for this remodelling and re orientation of the fabric of national education, 
which is a supreme social need of the hour in Bengal 

But while the general jjohcy and financial control of higher education should be vested 
in this provincial < ouncil of university education all educational administration, including 
the arrangements for courses of studies and the conduct of examinations, should be vested 
urn a Senatus Academicus, composed of representatives elected from among their own 
number, by the entire bodv of recognised teachers in the University and its affiliated 
colleges, whether in pure arts and s lenee, or in the professional and technological 
subjects, with a certain proportion of specialists and professional and business men outside 
the teaching profession, who will represent the council on the Senatus The boards of 
studies and the faculties will be composed of the members of the Senatus m special groups, 
and the Syndicate will be the executive body, responsible to the latter \11 the teachers 
of any subject on the Senatus will be members of the board of studies for that subject 
Under suoh a constitution 1 w ould have no distinction between a board of higher studies 
and a board of lower studies for any subject or group of subjects 

1 am now in a position to answer the different heads of question S categorically 1 
premise that our University is an affiliating university of type II, with colleges not 
internal by anv means nor external in the full sense of the term, now dev eloping a mixed 
internal constitution in the II A and M Sc (so called post graduate) departments, and 
the rudiments of a residential svstem in the affiliated oolleges 

(i) (a) and (b) As regards the post graduate (M A and M Sc ) departments, we are 
developing a university college or colleges (of arts and science) on ‘ internal ’ 
lines as to management and control, but with a certain inter collegiate co-opera¬ 
tion, so far as the comjiosition of the teaching staff is concerned I am of 
opinion that the honours courses will have to be separated from the ordinary 
pass curriculum, and the honours teaching will have to be placed on a oo opera¬ 
tive central footing in the university town A suggestion has been made for 
the conversion of Piesidencv College into an honours college In any case, the 
affiliating arrangements will continue for the colleges m the university town 
up to the pass B A and B So standards I would permit the affiliation of 
oolleges in other centres for the specialised teaching of the honours, M A or 
JJ Sc courses, only under special conditions (including an exchange of teachers 
for limited periods with the university “ post graduate ’ department). 

<(n) The existing machinery of inspection and affiliation has worked fairly well in 
this respect Htempts may be made by powerful oolleges to get round the 
conditions of affiliation bv setting internal as well as external machinery m 
motion, and to reduce college inspection to a mere matter of routine and form— 
and wherever there are vested interests of teachers and oolleges, such interests 
must be a perpetual menace, and must tend to the degradation of standards 
and the debasing of the university currency Fortunately we have an indepen¬ 
dent non teaching element in the Senate which may be trusted *to co-operate 
with the large majority of teachers m frustrating any such attempt. 

The university inspecfor of oolleges must be a man unconnected with any dose 
body of vested interests We have been very fortunate m this respect 
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(iii) and (iv) (c) I have already answered these questions in part under 2 (c). I would 
only add that colleges which have been in the past proprietary (if not money* 
making) institutions, or which may represent interests of close bodies unconnected 
with the publio at large, or at best are philanthropic concerns which have a 
mission of their own to which they must subordinate all other considerations, 
must not be treated as venerable tune-hallowed foundations whose private 
traditions are themselves governing factors m the public tradition, and which 
must therefore be consenting parties to any arrangements that may be urged in 
the interests of mjmblica. The great public schools of England and ten 
venerable colleges of mediasval foundation and tradition, whose customs and 
privileges have often stood in the way of educational reform, have earned the 
right to be treated with tenderness and respeot, but any such attitude here 
would be entirely mistaken. Only colleges managed by public bodies with 
public funds may in special cases be given the freedom to design their courses 
m response to regional or communal needs, material or moral, the University 
embodying such courses m its own scheme as optional ones 
College autonomy is substantially secured, under the existing Regulations, in 
the internal management of the college. And every college is free to add 
denominational or other distinctive features, tg., religious teaching, social 
reform propaganda, social service work, fine arts, or even any private fad or 
hobby of principal or secretary. The Regulations do not stand m tee way,—the 
pity is that so few of our oolleges care to undertake what they consider to be 
works of supererogation. 

(iii) The practical examination m a science subject should be conducted under the 

supervision of the university examiner in the laboratory of the candidate’s 
own college, and with the apparatus, so far as possible, with which he is habi¬ 
tuated to work m college practice. 

(iv) (a) and (1>) No “University of Bengal" (or other replica of the University of 

Franco) is wanted here The provincial council of university education and 
the Senates \cadjmicus of my scheme would at the outset regulate the educa¬ 
tional policy and organisation (courses and examination si of all colleges, m the- 
town of Calcutta as well as at other centres, but with gradual decentralisation and 
the emergence of district universities, there will be local councils and local 
senates constituted and composed with reference to the local needs and tee 
special scope and character of the universities concerned. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I should only make one remark in answer to this question. Under tee present 
constitution of the University, the colleges have little or no voice in the management 
of its affairs. Indeed, the colleges have not even their representatives in the 
University. Only a portion of the senators is elected and these by the registered 
graduates and not by the professors. Any graduate of some years’ standing and 
paying a certain sum of money' is entitled to vote in such elections. The result ia 
that even a junior member of the Bar, if he commands money and influence, may get 
himself returned in exclusion of persons who have done long and valuable work in 
tea field of education. In order to remove this evil I would suggest that the Senate 
should be mainly oomposed of members elected by the teaching staff of the consti¬ 
tuent colleges. ’ 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

(i) (a) and (J) I do not think that there is any cause for making any distinction bet¬ 
ween them in an affiliating and examining university like the Calcutta University. 

The oolleges should have more control in the affairs of the University. In 
reconstituting the Senate every principal of the colleges should be made an <*« 
officio member and the teaching staff should have adequate representation in it. 
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(ii) The Senate should insist on considering the reports of the university inspectors 
on the colleges. The inspectors should visit every college twice a year. The 
colleges should be made to improve themselves according to the suggestions 
of the inspectors, under the threat of disaffiliation. When real occasions arise 
the Senate should not hesitate to carry out the threat. 

(iii) Under existing circumstannees this is impi acticahlc. 

(iv) (a) I should favour this, i.e., I am in favour of keeping the old University as it was, 

that is a sti icily affiliating and examining university where the teaching w ork 
should be left absolutely in the hands of the colleges—the University only busy¬ 
ing itself with woik of the inspection of the colleges and the conduct cf the 
examinations. If financial conditions permit I should also favour the creation of 
a teaching university in the subui bs of Calcutta, but this should not in any way 
injure the financial position of the affiliating university. And if the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity scheme is still adhered to, this new University may await a more favour¬ 
able time. In this connection the prior claims of primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion upon the funds of the Government should also be taken into consideration. 


Sen, Bipinbehabi. 

As the educational opportunities offered to our students, especially in mufasBal 
colleges, are few, and the needs of university education ewe many, teeiehing in our colleges 
has been to a certain extent subordinated to examination. The majority of our students 
ale poor, and most of them manage to meet their expenses by private tuition and other 
precarious means. The libraries of most of the private colleges in the city and in the 
mufassal are not well equipped, nor are there any good public libraries easily accessible to 
them. The looks prescribed by the University for the advanced courses of study axe 
costly and not alw ays available. Hence our students count upon the lecture notes 
of their protestors to pass the examinations. In many caseB they combirein groups 
for the purchase of codly text-books. As they must pa^s through the university portals 
for success and distinction m life they necessarily attach rather too much importance to 
university examinations. Unless the congestion of students is reduced by other institu¬ 
tions of an educational character, the evil will continue. 

Under the new' icgulations the rigidity of the examination system has been to some 
extent softened by intioducing into all the courses of study prescribed by the University 
a large choice of subjects, by insisting upon setting alternative questions to be answered 
by examinees, and, where uniformity of standard of examination is not necessary, by 
giving greater freedom to examiners to mark the papers on their merits. 

I should suggest that in the higher courses of study lectures should be given according 
to syllabuses prescribed by the University so that, wfthm the limits of the prescribed 
syllabus, a lecturer may have considerable freedom in suggesting the lines on which the 
students should proceed. 

In a big federal university like ours it is not possible to give the teacher a maximum, 
of freedom in the matter of teaching unless the colleges t ffiliated to the University come up 
to a high standard of efficiency. £ 

I do not consider it necessary that a new controlling body should be oreated to regulate 
the studies and examinations of colleges not incorporated in the teaching university at 
Calcutta ; but I suggest that the University may be authorised to provide for extension 
lectures to be delivered by lecturers and professors attached to the post-graduate institu¬ 
tion at Calcutta on subjects in which they have long specialised. In the present state 
of things undivided control over all colleges affiliated to the UDiversity is necessary. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Close touch. 

(ii) Residential quarters for professors and students in the colleges and a conference, 
at least annually, of professors for discussion and suggestions. 
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(iii) This is possible only in post-graduate examinations. 

(iv) I favour the suggestion in sub-clause (e). 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

(i) (a) Colleges are to be absolutely incorporated in and eonduoted by the University. 
(6) By boards consisting of local men. Government education authorities and 

officers. 

(ii) By endowment and Government supervision. 

■(iii) (a) They might be allowed to grant college diplomas and fellowships. 

(b) Internal examiners ought to be appointed from amongst the oollego professors, 
(iv) (a) Yes in arts and science (pure). 

(6) No. 

(e) Ye3, in medicine and eng'aaering. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) (a) and (b) In all matters the colleges, whether in the university town or in 

other centres, should be wholly under the supervision of the University. 
No other outside authority ought to interfere with the affairs of the 
colleges. In the management of their internal affairs the colleges themselves 
should have wider powers. 

(ii) The University prescribing requisite rules and regulations and enforcing them, 

(iii) Colleges should have freedom granted to them in the design of their courses, but 

the courses prescribed must be in keeping with the general standard set up by 
the University. 

As regards the examination for university degrees, the same should still be con¬ 
ducted by the University for some time to come. 


Sen, Surendranath. 

The University should have complete control over the colleges both in tho univer¬ 
sity town and in other centres of populationin the Presidency. This can be easily effected, 
so far as tho Calcutta colleges are concerned, by requiring them to entrust their finances 
-entirely to the University. The University should then redistribute the funds thus 
•collected according to the individual needs of oacli college. This will enable the Univer¬ 
sity to encourage specialisation by the colleges, which is not at present possible (for every 
■college under tho present system teaches both arts and science subjects), and also to 
prevent any misuse of college funds. At least two colleges in Bengal were founded— 
we shall say—on business lines. In the first of them, the proprietor, now that the Univer¬ 
sity regulations do not recognise any proprietary right, audits the college accounts and 
draws for his services a remuneration of Rs. 400 per month, while some of the junior 
teachers have to remain satisfied with the paltry salary of Rs. 80 per mensem. In the 
second, the proprietor is the principal, and has a better right to the income that he derives 
from his investment. The proposed financial control will at once put a stop to all such 
profit-making. , 

When the University undertakes the financial control of the colleges, their efficiency 
as regards staff and equipment will follow as a matter of course. 

In the oa.se of th« mufassal colleges, this financial control will not be practicable ; but 
the appointment of all teachers should be strictly subjoctod to the sanction of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

When a powerful teaching university is organised at Calcutta, the present system in 
■relation to the colleges not incorporated in that University should be maintained, with 
only one provision, viz., that such colleges should not be allowed to teach honours or 
M.A. courses. 
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Sen, Surya Kumar. a 

(i) The existing relation between, the University and oolleges situated in the Univer¬ 
sity town and in other centres of population m the Presidency should continue. 

(n) The pay of the staff should be handsome so that the best graduates of the Uni¬ 
versity may be engaged. 

( 111 ) No freedom in the design of courses and in the conduct of examinations should' 
be allowed to individual oolleges Th it should be exclusively in the bands of 
the Umversity. 

(iv) I am not in favour of a pow erful centralised teaclung university m Calcutta If 
there be such a umversity created in that city the existing system should, 
continue. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabes Chandra. 

I pioBUine that this question relates to the Calcutta Umversity only. So far as the- 
propoaed Dacca University is concerned, I consider it essential that it should haie no 
affiliated (ollcges outside the limits of the town of Dacca. 

(i) The iclation of tho University to its constituent colleges ought to be essentially 
the same with all colleges, whether m Calcutta or outside the city, so far as 
internal management of the college is concerned. But while it will be possible 
for tho University to seouie a co-ordination of the wort of the colleges with its 
own work so as to dm elope a corporate life of the Umversity, such a tlung could 
not, in the nature of things be possible ■with the mufassal colleges. The univer¬ 
sity professorships, the \ Diversity library and the university laboratories 
would benefit students fiom ail colleges in Caloutta. Work in these places 
would supplement the work of the various colleges. 

The colleges should all have a considerable amount of independence m dealing 
with tbeir own students in their own way, m arranging their courses of study- 
and examinations, subject to their satisfying a minimum standard required 
by the Umversity, in supervising their conduct and discipline. I take it that 
there should be a college-tutor for each group of say twenty-five to fifty boys, 
w ho will guide the entire studies of the boys, ask them to attend particular 
lectures in tho college and the University, look into their lecture notes, direct 
them to read books and so on. Part of this work may be done by advanced 
student-teachers who may be maintained on stipends by the Umversity and 
attached to the different colleges. This work would be an excellent prepara¬ 
tion for their taking up educational work later on. 

The Umversity should hold no examinations between the n atnculation and the 
B. A. or B Sc. courses, the examuiation corresponding to the I. A. or I. Sc. aa 
also the intermediate examinations in medicine, engineering and law being 
conducted by the colleges themselves. 

The University should keep a close watch on the work of the colleges, but shouldi 
neier by its own decree override the orders of the college authorities. In 
cases of offences or very serious negligence, tho University' may visit the college 
authorities with punishment in the shape of the total or partial withdrawal of 
privileges. But interference m matters of detail would undermine the authority 
of the principal and retard the development of full responsibility in college- 
authorities. 

All this assumes, however, a better staffing of many colleges. But the problem 
of providing the staff would probably be solved by enabling college to realise 
fees for the oollege examinations. 

Each oollege in Caloutta should be encouraged to specialise in particular subjects 
so that there may be greater efficiency of work attained with the available' 
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resources, the work of eaoh college being supplemented by other colleges and the 
University. This would lead to better instruction on the whole in all subjects. 

( b ) With regard to mufassal colleges, each will have to rely on its own resouroes 
alone.and a high degree of specialisation would be impossible, as these oolloges 
vory often serve whole local areas. But the ideal ought to be to specialise 
in particular departments as far as possible. These colleges should have 
even greater freedom than Calcutta colleges, but it would not be feasible to 
have different standards for examination in these colleges from those in 
Calcutta. 

{ii) There should, in the first instance, bo a high minimum insisted on by the University 
as a condition of affiliation. Secondly, there should be frequent inspections by the 
University and recommendations made on the basis of those inspections. But 
there should be as little interference with the work of the colleges as possible. 
Each oollege in the mufassal should be dealt with as a possible nucleus of a 
university. 

<iii) I have indicated my answer above. 

(а) The university should have no examination between tne matriculation and 

the degree examinations. The colleges should design the intermediate 
courses and hold such intermediate examinations as thoy deem fit. 

(б) The university degree examinations should he limited to one subject for 

each candidate. Each college should have the liberty to arrange its special 
combinations of subjects in which its students should qualify before being 
permitted to appear in the university examination. The courses so framed 
should be submitted to the University, and the University may, at the 
start, have some power to insist on modifications. 

<iv) I should prefer the University to exercise both functions. The creation of a 
separate body would needlessly multiply the agencies for controlling higher 
education and be wasteful The high credit which the Calcutta University has 
with the people would not also at once attach to a new body, howsoever 
constituted. 

The University would have two-fold functions, that of teaching and of controlling 
teaching in unincorporated colleges. The examinations will be the same. 
I do not think it possible to give the oolleges greater freedom than I have indi¬ 
cated above. 


Sen Gupta, Sueendra Mohan. 

Teachers should have adequate representation on the Senate and the Syndicate 
of the University. Boards of studies should be composed mainly of teachers. There 
should be set up acadomio councils in all the other centres of population. Colleges in the 
university town should have adequate representation on the University and should be 
■controlled by an academic council. Any matter affecting all the colleges of the 
University will be decided by the Senate which would be formed of representatives from 
all academic councils. The Senate will only lay down principles and rules for the 
guidance of all the academic councils. The Senate will decide finally on all matters. 

(In order to ensure that every institution is adequately staffed and adequately equipped 
the University will appoint inspectors to report on and guide the colleges. These in¬ 
spectors will help in all possible ways the work of the institutions and will report any 
case of negligence to the Senate and the academic councils of the University. The 
Senate, as constituted on lines indicated above, should have far more effective control 
over the oolleges. 

Examinations may be conduotod by the colleges situated in a certain locality by 
the agency of some examiners determined by themselves and an equal number nominated 
by the University. 
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I think academic councils should be set up m the university town as well as in other 
centres of population and all these academic councils will together form the Senate of 
the University Every day business and the more or less formal work v ill be done by 
these academic councils on the general principles determined and laid down by the 
Senate. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

(i) In our view, wherever geographical conditions permit such a course, the colleges 
and tho University should co operate to the fullest possible extent m all their 
teaching In honours work such co operation is absolutely necessary m the 
interests of educational efficiency. In other centres of population in the 
Presidency the University should co operate with the oolleges in evaluating the 
work, with the view of its being taken into account m the final tests for the 
degree. 

(u) This question drives ono back to one more fundamental In all other countries 
the mam support of oollegos comes either from endowments or direct from 
tho State The question of adequate endowment, as an indispensable require¬ 
ment for ovory educational institution claiming collegiate rank m affiliation 
with a uiuversity, is the rt al question that must be faced in India if adequate 
equipment is to be ensured We are doubtful if much more m the way of rules 
and regulations can be done than has already been done. 

(in) Collaboration between the University and its oolleges is desirable for the sake of 
uniformity. 

(iv) We favour (c) and not the oroation of a new body. It is bettor to relate it to the 
existing system. 


Share, The Hon’bie Mr. H. 

(i) The relation suggested between the university and the colleges has already been 
explained in the general note The local universi ties would have no relation with 
any save with their own constituent colleges The University of Bengal, how¬ 
ever (that is, the affiliating organisation),' would be connected with the colleges 
both in Calcutta itself and throughout the Presidency other than those whioh 
form themselves into local universities, in much the same way as is the present 
Univorsity of Calcutta But the changes which have boen indicated in the 
general noto might figure in the organisation. 

<ii) and (in) raise the subject of the nature of the relations which the University 
of Bengal will boar to its affiliated colleges. These, as stated, will bo similar 
to present relations But there is no concealing the faot that the existing 
legislation and regulations regarding affiliation have not always served to secure 
the proper standard of efficiency in a college at the time of its affiliation, still 
less the maintenance of such efficiency thereafter. Greater care will be ex¬ 
ercised regarding affiliation owing to the competition aroused by the multiplicity 
of universities and the examining board. At present it is difficult to ensure the 
disaffiliation of a collage. This must be initiated by a member of the Syndicate. 
It is an invidious task, which no member of the Syndicate is desirous of under* 
taking. Henceforward it should be open to a member either of tho adminis¬ 
trative body or of the academio body to bring to notice defeots in a college'' and 
if necessary to move for its disaffiliation. This privilege should be extended 
to the local faculties described m the general note, whose members will have 
good opportunity for mspooting neighbouring colleges and should be empowered 
by the university to do so. Such a motion would come before the principal 
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academic body, thence before the administrative body and thence before Govern¬ 
ment, who would finally make a decision. The suggestions made in para. 8 

(ii) of my main note, regarding the reorganisation of the administrative body 
would, it is hoped, strengthen that body by the representation of the various 
interests concerned, so as to ensure a close investigation of the deserts of an in¬ 
stitution seeking affiliation and the maintenance of a proper standard in those 
which have already obtained it. 

(iii) Under an affiliating system it is difficult to grant such freedom to colleges. 1 

have, however, suggested the creation of local faculties for different parts of 
Bengal which would bo mainly responsible for the valuing of the papers. This 
will give professors of mufassal colleges an opportunity of examining students 
from winch at present they are largely excluded. These same bodies would 
advise the central academic body regarding modifications in courses; and the 
very fact that the system of examination would be loss rigid would tend to en¬ 
courage, or at least not to stifle, attempts at originality of instruction. Con¬ 
siderable care, however, must be exercised m permitting any substantial portion 
of the conduct of examination of their ow n students to be handed over to professors 
m the weaker colleges. Personally, I am strongly' in fa\our of this being done 
so far as possiblo m both schools and colleges. But it is a novel idea in India. 
Public opinion is not ripe for a drastic change; and something, along the 
lines of what I have suggested m iny general note, is probably all that can be 
done at present. 

In the case of local universities a considerable advance can be made. There is 
no need for the prescription of rigid eoursos The professors themselves can in 
discussion arrange the scopo and correlation of their woik Tho examinations 
will be upon a comparatively small scale In some subjei t:“ it may bo possible 
to dispense with papers altogether since the chief authorities m the university 
should be able to assure themselvos that the teachers have pioj crly conducted 
the required instruction. Tho majority of subjects should, however, remain 
examination subjects. The co-operation of the professors in charge of the various 
subjects upon the board of examiners in each branch of study will bo valuable, 
as they will be able to state their personal knowledge regarding tho work of each 
6tudent. The views of such professors Bhould receive great consideration. 
Careful moderation and oral tests would be special features of the examinations. 

(iv) I would strongly advocate course (a) and have already indicated how tins may be 

done. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabuu Dutt. 

(i) The jurisdiction of the Calcutta University should be restricted to Calcutta 

oolleges only. Those in other centres in the Presidency should he affiliated 
to new universities The rigidity of control over colleges now exercised by tho 
University should be lessened. 

(ii) Inspection-committees should be formed every year from amongst the senior 

professors of oolleges and the university professors, and they should visit tho 
colleges once a y r ear in order to ensure adequacy of staff and equipment. 

(iii) Colleges which come up to a certain level of efficiency in their organisation and 
teaching should be granted some freedom in the design of their courses, instead 
of merely prescribing to them a out-and-dry syllabus. To ensure efficiency of 
teaching in the B.A. (Hon ) and the M.A., the system of in ter-collegia to 
lecturing should be introduced. It is necessary that a certain amount of 
uniformity should be kept up in the standard of attainments for the degree 
examination, hence such examinations should be conducted by the University 
alone. Students’ class-records should also be taken into consideration along . 
with the written test. 





Sbastxi, Dr. PaUHtr Dott— contd.— Sunu, Asaxvaxxiswia, 


(iv) AO colleges situated in Calcutta and its suburbs should be incorporated la th» 
Calcutta University. Mofussil colleges should be affiliated to other universitis# 
to be created—and so long as that is not possible a new controlling bpdy 
should be created in order to regulate the studies and examinations of Aea 
colleges. ; 


SnraA, Anandakiushna. 


The colleges in the university town and in other centres are practically placed 
on the same level, and I do not see the necessity of drawing a distinction in the relations 
Of the University towards them. They should be bo many component parts Of one grand 
whole —the University—and the attitude of this whole should be guided by the 
same plan and*polioy. The duty of the University towards them is the duty of the whole 
towards its parts— viz., maintenance of efficiency, supervision and guidance in practical 
affairs, establishment of inter-relation among them, bestowing of proper facilities to tbe 
staffs of different oolleges in the enjoyment of its benefits (ey., use of the library, atten¬ 
dance in public university lectures, etc.) and financial help. The University should take 
up the rile of a practical benefactor and not that of a meddlesome interrupter. 

That the colleges are adequately staffed and equipped could be easily ensured by 
the University by timely warning, and the appointment of capable inspectors of colleges, 
whose visits would not be few and far between and whose duty would be not to be on the 
lookout for loopholes, but to teach and point out the remedy, and who in a word, would 
be friends and not nightmares of the colleges. But even this external remedy would be 
use to if the colleges roaBy exist for themselves and are awakened to a sense of their own 
responsibility by being taken into partnership by the University. They would then rue 
to the oooaaion and see for themselves that they are properly staffed and equipped. The 
University now stands like a transcendental being looking down with majestic compla¬ 
cency on the oolleges beneath, and these, unable to stand the stony stare, try to hide them¬ 
selves and their defects. But if they are once made to feel that they are not inferiors, but 
equal partners in a sacred trust, they would at once give up this hide and seek practice 
and shoulder with dignity all the pleasant burdens laid on them not by a foreign superior, 
but by a friend and fellow-worker. The University should be a sum total of the colleges 
not in theory only but in strict praotioe. 

As regards the granting of a certain degree of freedom in the design of the courses and 
the conduct of examinations, I don't think it would help matters much. Such a course 
would bring about confusion and take away the uniformity of standard which must be 
maintained. The University as a whole is there to reconcile the clashing of the individual 
interest of the parts. A college fixing an easier course would give a cheaper degree than 
one aiming at a higher course. Thus the value of the university degree would vary with 
eireumstances. It might be urged that in ancient times under the tol system such a 
thing was possible. Each Guru used to design his own course and examine and confer 
degrees on his own students. But even there, there was a perceptible variation in the 
value of the degrees. Moreover, things have changed, life has become more complex, 
the question of education has got mixed up with other considerations, and all these 
Would make the proposal of granting freedom to eaoh college in the choice of its books and 
examinations a very unpractical one. 

But if each individual college cannot be granted freedom in the choice of its courses 
It is equally unsatisfactory to leave this thing in the hands of the boards of studies. Expe¬ 
rience has more than proved how wisely there boards act in the choice of books. If they 
had taken the least care in the discharge of the duty entrusted to them, they would pot 
’ ve prescribed a book like Viryinibut Pvtrisqne by Stevenson for M. A. course, arid 
oka like Raleigh’s Milton or SVri*«p«re for B. A., and Stopford Brooke’s Milton for I. 4* 
t sanity of this selection is more than established when Prof, Raleigh (the author) in 
g to (me of his correspondents told him that he could never have dreamt of seeing 
ok prescribed as a text t If this task is taken from the hands of the boards ol 
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Studies and placed in the hands of & oorporate body really representing all the college^ 
this sort of thing could, to a great extent, be remedied. 

_ It the intelleotual resources of Calcutta could be so organised as to create a powerful 
centralised teaching Univeraity it would be a thing worth striving after. In faot the idea 
of * purely examining university is rapidly going out of date, and if Calcutta University 
Wants to be abreast of the times it must not rest content with its former programme of 
work. Stops have already been taken by the formation of the post-graduate classes 
and it might be hoped that in some near future the undergraduate teaching might also 
be taken up by it. But while the Univeraity is taking up the teaching work, the oth« 
colleges should be left also with an equal share of this task. This would mean healthy 
rivalry and competition, and consequently all the benefits which a third party derives 
■from the competition of the two sections. Bat this has not been done in the case of post- 
graduate teaching. Almost all the colleges have been deprived of the immemorial right of 
holding M. A. classes, and the sole monopoly is now given to the University. The days 
of monopoly are fast disappearing from the world of trade and commerce, and it is a pity 
it should be reinstated iu the realm of education. To make matters worse M. A. examiners 
are mostly those people who teach the M. A. classes. This toads to make an examin¬ 
ation a formal show. However clever a man may be if he is asked to teach a class for two 
years and then to examine it, he oannot but repeat what he has taught. Sometimes notes 
are diotated, and tho students knowing fully well that these notes are sufficient for them 
(because the very man who has dictated notes would set the paper) never care to go 
through the books. Tnun the standard of efficiency has been lowered in the highest 
examination. If other colleges had been allowed to retain them M. A. classes, and if the 
1C. A, examiners had been mostly from those who are men of first class ability and of 
recognised standing in their subject (as the case was before), the thing would have stood 
jtt a bettor light. 

Now if it is found possible for the University to take up the uodergraduate teaching 
work also, other oolleges not incorporated in that University should be left in the hands 
Of a new controlling body entirely confuting of the representatives of the professors of different 
colleges, and these would form a new syndicate to regulate the studies and examination 
of such oolleges. Thus a certain degree of au tonomy would be given to these institutions 
and they would be, for all practical purposes, free from the hands of the teaching Univer¬ 
sity, which has got its self-interest to maintain and promote. There would be a healthy 
rivalry and the students would be benefited thereby. This new body consisting of men. 
who have devoted their life to education would be more at home with the problems of 
educational institutions than a controlling body of pseudo-educationists who have very 
little time to think of thesl problems. 


Sdtha, Kumar Manindjsa Chandra. 

(i) (a) an 1 (6.) There should be more frequent inspection of all colleges. The University 

should, especially in University towns, oo op irate with the oolleges in touch¬ 
ing ; this would do away with the keeping of separate expensive stags, 

(ii) Colleges are at present inadequately staffed and equipped. Grants must be 

given more liberally, and fees for instruction to meet these ends should be 
raised, and if possible doubled. 

lli) In the setting of syllabuses and examinations beads and professors of colleges 
should be consulted by the University ; this would result In a greater latitude 
in the shaping of the courses and in the arrangement of examinations for 
degrees. 

(tv) Should a teaching university come about in Calcutta, colleges not within the 
pale oonM still remain under the Univeraity for their examinations. The 
London University has the two phases clearly defined. In the end the 
University should be wholly a teaching one, with residential colleges 
students, who null be guided in their studies by tutors, aftea the style of the ' 
tutorial system of England. 


Sin ha, Panchanajj—Simha, Upesdba Xabayan. 
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(iii) I am not in favour of granting any degree of freedom in the design of oners*: 

or in the conduct of the examinations for university degrees. - V!$ 

(iv) ( 6 ) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing Bystem.;. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir. Nilratan. 

(i) A post-graduate department, as has already been organised in Calcutta, form 

the real nucleus of a teaching university. 

Post-graduate nuclei of all colleges should merge into this institution. 
department should be managed by a counoil in which there must be teachers * 
well as outsiders. Apart from this, a teaching department of the Univacsit 
for undergraduate teaching does not appear to be feasible in the preset 
circumstances. 

The University may have a general control over institutions engaged in undfl 
graduate teaching, whether in towns or outside. Some teachers of such eoliegi 
should be recognised by the University. 

The Senate should not bo formed merely of recognised teachers of suoh collegia 
There should be outsiders upon it who may be deeply interested in education, 

(ii) By periodic inspection and by extending recognition to deserving teachers only. 

(iii) In the present circumstances it is not possible to grant much freedom to the ooflegi 

for undergraduate teachers in tbe matter of designing the courses or of confine 
ing the examinations. 

For the former purpose, the recognised teachers of affiliated institutions may I 
consulted by the University, and for tbe latter purpose, the practical work^l 
the scientific subjects as well as the class examinations in other subject* mi 
be reoognized within certain limits as part of the final examination for degree 

Further, science students may be allowed the privilege Of appearing at their pra 
tidal examinations in the laboratories of their own college. But having regal 
to the unfavourable experience of some countries where such freedom M 
contemplated in this question is allowed or granted on a large scale (e.j 
America), I think the University has reasons to be cautious in this respect. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

(i) Provided we can get the right men I am in favour of a large amount of independec 

of colleges both in the town and outride it. 

(ii) The University can refuse affiliation to a college until it is so staffed and eqoippi 

The answer to this and to most of the other questions depends upon what id 
of men wo can get. Men of upright character, high ideals, eyiapathe 
disposition, first-rate ability, real learning, organising and teaching capaaf 
tolerant, patient and unselfish are not common. We have had one or 
North India. I do not know whether we shall get toy more. Zt seems to 1 
plain, however, that we shall never get any mare Unless we are prepared toft* 
them with respect and give them control of their ownwork. *> -, 3 ; 

(iv) I should rather favour the creation out of eiisting materials of two bodies:—' 

(A) A University aiming at the education of a comparatively small number 02j 

most intelligent students, producing in than intellectual and moral fiber 
teaching than to think and to see thugs a»#ey are, 

(B) An* Institution to produce clerks, cashiers, vakils, officials, by giving a oowm 

Enghsh, mathematics, commercial subjects, geography, economies, pit 
be run somewhat on the present line*, *»d would give a diploma which;!# 
not be called a degree. •* w ..fSsfli 



SUDMERSEN, F. W. 

jPTJChe colleges existing in Calcutta should form two universities. The other college# - 
referred to in a preceding answer should be incorporated into another university, 

*• m these centres develope they may gradually form distinct universities of the 
Dacca type. 

The principle of co-ordinating external and internal examiners will require to be 
, closely adhered to, and the external element must largely predominate. This 
will have a healthy effect in reducing local pressure and consequent deteriora¬ 
tion. Calcutta itself may be Jargely saved in this way by the utilisation of the 
mufassal universities. 

’it) It is only possible to secure the proper equipment of a college by adequate finance 
and inspection. Pees should lie considerably raised and scholarships and free 
tuition given only to really promising students of the poorer classes. The reduc¬ 
tion in duplication of machinery, under the scheme suggested above, would result 
in a certain pooling of resources Inspection should be adequate and exhaustive 
and be followed by action. The present inspections of the University have 
generally proved useless. Where things have been done, and a readiness to meet 
obligations have been manifested, the tendency has been to demand more, but 
where matters are hopeless, no attempt has been made to secure a radical change. 
The new university regulations have left things much the »ame m inferior colleges 
as before their introduction. Unpopular proposals are shelved and an inspector's 
time goes often for nothing. 

IS) In the present conditions of things I am opposed to more freedom being given to 
college staffs in the matter of designing courses and conducting examinations. 
In many cases collages find that any tendency to do the best is frustrated by 
local opposition. Even such matters as test examinations or periodical exami¬ 
nations become subjects of appeal. Colleges must be freed from ranch of this local 
’ opposition before they can do good work. The larger centres suggested above 
may warrant more freedom provided the arrangements for external examiners 
are satisfactory, but I am not very optimistio. 
iv) In the event of a powerful centralised teaching unit ersity being created in Calcutta 
I would group the remaining colleges m Calcutta under a new controlling body, 
and definitely separate them from the control of the teaching university; these 
colleges will probably minister to the needs of the crowds, who demand a degree 
at the easiest rate financially and educationally ; but if the corporation bo powerful 
enough the result should be some distinct advance m efficiency. 


SlTHRAWARDY, HaSSAS. 

jia} There should be a fixed standard for the test for bestowing diplomas and degrees, 
but jn the oollegiate stages teaching should not be too much restricted by rigid 
adherence to a syllabus. 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZAHID. 

ifi) (a) The University should consist of internal colleges within the town. 
v (b) There should be a separate controlling authority for colleges outride the uni¬ 
versity town. 

ft) There should be a fixed standard in respect of staff and equipment, and no college 
, should be affiliated which doe# not oomply with the standard. 

hot in favour of too many general institutions, institutions teachin g 
' ' all branches of arts and science. There should be specialised institutions for 
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(iii) I am not in favour of granting any degree of freedom in the design of oouJfti 

or in the conduct of the examinations for university degrees. * 

(iv) ft) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing syateti^-;; 


Sibcab, The Hon’ble Bir. Nilbatan. 


(i) A post-graduate department, as has already been organised in Calcutta, ferial 
the real nucleus of a teaching umversMy. 

Post-graduate nuclei of all colleges should merge mto this institution. Tha 
department should be managed by a council in which there must be teacheriBifc 
well as outsiders. Apart from this, a teaching department of the Universit; 
for undergraduate teaching does not appear to be feasible in the pretett' 
circumstances. 

The University may have a general control over institutions engaged in under 
graduate teaching, whether m towns or outside. Some teachers of such college 
should be recognised by the University. 

The Senate should not be formed merely of recogmred teachers of such colleges 
There should be outsiders upon it who may be deeply interested in education, 

(U) By periodic inspection and by extending recognition to deserving teachers only. 

(iii) In the present circumstances it is not possible to grant much freedom to the collars 
for undergraduate teachers in the matter of designing the courses or of conduct 
ing the examinations. 

For the former purpose, the recognised teachers of affiliated institutions may bl 
consulted by the University, and for the latter purpose, the practical work k 
the scientific subjects as well as the class examinations in other subjects m*c 
be recognized within certain limits as part of the final examination for degrees 

Further, science students may be allowed the privilege of appearing at their prac¬ 
tical examinations m the laboratories of their own college. But haying regain 
to the unfavourable experience of some countries where such freedom M i 
contemplated m this question is allowed or granted on a large scale (Ap. 
America), I think the University has reasons to be cautious in this respect, 1 


Smith, W. Owston. *' 
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(i) Provided we can get the right men I am in favour of a large amount of independent 

of colleges both in the town and outside it. - ■ f l 

(ii) The University can refuse affiliation to n college until it is so staffed and eq 

The answer to this and to most of the other questions depends upon what 
of men we can get. Men of upright character, high ideals, 
disposition, first-rate ability, real learning, organism® and teaching 
tolerant, patient and unselfish are not common. We have had one or 
North India. I do not know whether we shall get -any more. It seems 
plain, however, that we shall never get any mowunless we are prepared to 
them with respect and give them control of their own work. . t , 

(iv) I should rather favour the creation out of existing materials of two bodies s— \uaS 

(A) A University aiming at the education of a comparatively small numbs 

most intelligent students, i.e., producing in them intellectual and motel 
teaching them to think and to see things as they are. 

(B) An)Institution to produce clerks, cashiers, vakils, officials, by giving a 

English, mathematics, commercial subjects, geography, eeonomii 
be run somewhat cm the present knee, pod. would give a diploma 
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typ' SuDMERSRH, F. W. 

(i)JThe colleges existing in Calcutta should fonn two universities. The other colleges 
a f referred to in a preceding answer should be incorporated into another university, 
p as these centres develope they may gradually form distinct universities of the 
t; Dacca type. 

*. The principle of co-ordinating external and internal examiners will require to be 
closely adhered to, and the external element must largely predominate. This 
will have a healthy effect in reducing local pressure and consequent deteriora¬ 
tion. Calcutta itself may be largely saved in this way by the utilisation of the 
i mufnssql universities. 

jj[iS} It is only possible to secure the proper equipment of a college by adequate finance 
and inspection. Fees should be considerably raised and scholarships and free 
tuition given only to really promising students of the poorer classes. The reduc¬ 
tion in duplication of machinery, under the scheme suggested above, would result 
m a certain pooling of resources Inspection should be adequate and exhaustive 
and be followed by action. The present inspections of the University have 
generally proved useless. Where things have been done, and a readiness to meet 
obligations have been manifested, the tendency has been to demand more, but 
where matters are hopeless, no attempt has been made to secure a radical change. 
The new university regulations have left things much the same in inferior ooUeges 
as before their introduction. Unpopular proposals are shelved and an inspector’s 
time goes often for nothing. 

(iii) In the present conditions of things I am opposed to more freedom being given to 
college staffs m the matter of designing courses and conducting examinations. 
In many cases colleges find that any tendency to do the best is frustrated by 
looal opposition. Even such matters as test examinations or periodical exami¬ 
nations become subjects of appeal. Colleges must be freed from much of this local 
, opposition before they can do good work. The larger centres suggested above 
may warrant more freedom provided the arrangements for external examiners 
are satisfa-tory, but I am not very optimistic. 

(tv) In the event of a powerful centralised teaching university being created in Calcutta 
I would group the remaining colleges m Calcutta under a new controlling body, 
and definitely separate them from the control of the teaching university; these 
colleges will probably minister to the needs of the crowds, who demand a degree 
at the easiest rate financially and educationally ; but if the corporation be powerful 
enough the result should be some distinct advance in efficiency. 


Stjhrawaedy, Hassajt. 

There should be a fixed standard for the test for bestowing diplomas and degrees, 
but in the collegiate stages teaching should not be too much restricted by rigid 
adherence to a syllabus. 


StTHRAWARDY, Z. E. ZaHID. 


ip) («) The University should oonsist of internal colleges within the town. 

P (h) There should be a separate controlling authority for colleges outside the uni- 
!■* versity town, 

(H) There should be a fixed standard in respect of staff and equipment, and no college 
should be affiliated which does not comply with the standard, 
pt’fnw* not >n favour of too many generaf institutiMis, institutions teaching 
branches of arts and science. There should be specialised institutions for 



particular courses with a degree o£ freedom in the design of their courses andfff J 
the oonduot of internal examinations, but all such institutions should eonfismitii' 
to a standard for the final degree or diploma. There should not be one esat 
nation, like the present matriculation, for entrance into university colleges, 
every oolite should have its own entrance examination in view of its OKjBtt 
advanced courses. The matriculation examination will only' entitle a student'i 
to sit tot the special entrance examination of a college. , ' J|- 

(it) (a) Yes. . * >* 

(c) The external oolleges should be permitted to compete for the final degree, bat, t< 
will be autonomous in their own courses. 


TarkabhushaNA, Mahamakopadkyaya Pramathanath. 

(i) In'my answer to question 4,1 have tried to indicate the type of university which. 
In the present circumstances seems to me to meet the educational requirements of ' 
Bengal. It is a university w hich has to do with both external and internal • 
colleges, with colleges situated in the university town as well as outside. It is a 
university combining m itself both teaching and examining functions. Post¬ 
graduate studies have recently been taken by the University into its own 
hands, with the result thgt excepting a few colleges in Dacca and Patna 
(Patna colleges will henceforth form part of the new local university), all the 
colleges in Bengal have been reduced to the status of first-grade and 'econd-gtadfr 
colleges—teaching respectively up to the B. A. and intermediate standards. The 
University further contemplates, we arc told, the total differentiation between, 
the pass and honours courses of the degree examination. This appears to me to be 
a step in the nght direction. For so far as the pass students are concerned, » 
certain uniformity in the standard of the outturn is the principal look-out of ■ 
the University. Therefore, with regard to collegia, internal as well as external *’ 
teaching up to the B. A. standard, the University would continue to exercise its , 
present functions of supervision, co ordination, examination and regulation of 
courses of studies. But the post-graduate studies will be carried on within th<r 
University—and under its very eyes. And this is necessary and proper. Par, 
the University perpetuates itself mainly through its teachers and scholars of 
eminence—those respectively who disseminate and conserve learning. And thn “ 
special preparation of such men should begin from the B. A. stage. The Dacca' 
University Committee rightly remarks—“ The honours student should be regarded.' 
as different in kind and not in degree from the pass man. He should be a student 
of superior ability, capable of more advanced methods of study and desiring to- : ' : 
attain a high degree of proficiency to some branch of Teaming. His instruction^ 
should be on different lines from those appropriate for pass students.” It. 
in the case of such students that personal guidance of teachers of first rate abflfty 
and of recognised standing in their subjects is imperatively needed. These ttrasgV 
live in the true university atmosphere and the residential principle cells Ml 
striot application in their case. But, for students aspiring merely after |§ts-j 
B. A. degree, the collegiate atmosphere if sufficiently wholesome and elevated 
should suffice. The multiplication of such colleges in the different centres of ^ 
population is the need of the hour, rather than the multiplication of u*dv*r«| 
sities on a strictly residential basis. The University ought, therefore, to 
it a point to allow scope and facility for the development of the 
characteristics—the individuality and variety of the colleges affiliated tfli 
Such colleges are to be organic wholes and within their limits complete, 
with well-marked individual aims and traditions are, however, rare at 
The Sanskrit College is one of this rare group, and the purpose of this 
tax., a deeper Sansfcritie culture, is indicated bp its senior and junior 
examinations. The interference of the University should neter extend 
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defacing of such individual traits. The mind of the student is more directly 
influenced by the college in which he prosecutes his studies than by the larger 
atmosphere of the University as a whole. Sufficient freedom should therefore be 
allowed by the University to the colleges so that the collegiate traditions might 
acquire life and attain development. It would not be enough, however, to foster '; 
the growth or encourage the foundation of such colleges id the mufassah The 
University ought also to see that they receive an adequate supply of students 
and thus help to relieve the serious congestion in the colleges situated in the 
university town. And for this purpose the University ought to make rules to 
the eftect that students in the mufassal should in the first instance resort to 
colleges nearest to their native villages — e.g., those located in their own districts.' 
Such a measure would facilitate the decentralisation in the work of the University 
which has become highly desirable at the present time. 

(ii) The remuneration, work and status of professors in all the colleges under the 
University should, as far as possible, be placed on a par or standardised. The 
functions of supervision and co-ordination belonging to the University ought to 
be exercised to this end. Private proprietorship of oolleges, overt or otherwise, 
should be checked, for a college run on a commercial basis has an unwholesome 
effect upon all its members, students as well as teachers. 


Tipple, E..F. 

(i) and (iii). The affiliation of oollegiate institutions, though not an ideal arrange, 
ment, has served a useful purpose in the process of educational expansion in 
England, and it marks a definite stage in such expansion. There does not 
appear to be any fundamental reason why it Bhould not do the same in India, 
provided that proper safeguards are taken to ensure that the affiliation in question 
is a real as diatinat from a merely nominal relationship. 

To ensure this the professorial staffs of the affiliated colleges should be members of 
the senate of the affiliating university. The faculties and boards of studies Bhould be 
drawn from suoh teaching members of the senate. 


Turner, F, C. 


(i) 1 consider that the present University of Calcutta should be divided into two uni* 
versities, a University of Calcutta comprising only colleges situated in Calcutta 
and a University of Bengal comprising all colleges other than those situated in 
Calcutta or belonging to Dacca University, in the Presidency of Bengal and lift 
Assam. In all administrative matters the two universities should be entirely 
independent but it would be necessary to correlate the syllabuses and examine*-' 
tions so that transfer from one university to the other could be easily arranged. 

(ii) This can not be done entirely satisfactorily exeopt by improving the inspecting 

arrangements of the University and by eliminating from the university execute■' 
tive all but a small minority of those who have no experience of the working of 
arts colleges. 

(iii) I do not think that at present anything can be done in the directions indicated, 

(iv) (a) I should favour this as I have indicated under (i) above, * 


"Vachaspati, Sm Kantha. 


**■ ,* l? 

4$ (a) The relation between the University and the ooflege* situated m the univeas. 
,i. . aity town ought to be more intimate and real and should he of mutual 
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rial assistanoe to each other. Hie principals as wait as senior p rote s to r* of 
such eo degee should have some voice in university affairs. 

(6) The principals of colleges in the mufaesal should be members of the Senate w 
that they may be consulted on important ocoarions. * 

(ii) Before affiliating any college, the University authorities should be assured that 
, the institution is well equipped with a decent library, a laboratory and a* 

i reserve fond, and that it has engaged a sufficient number of efficient teachers 
competent to teach np to the standard for which affiliation is prayed for. 

(iii) It is neither desirable nor possible under the present circumstances to grant to ooh 

leges any freedom in the design of their courses or in the conduct of the exami¬ 
nations of their students for university degrees. 

(iv) _Yes: such an organisation is practicable. In that case the centralised teaching 

university should exercise the powers of a federal university in respect of 
colleges not incorporated in the same. 

I would favour the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system as 
regards the control of studies and examinations of such colleges. 


VlDYABHUSAN, RaJEITDRANATH. 

., (|) (a) The relation between the University and colleges ought to be more inti¬ 
mate and real. The principal of each college in the university town as well 
’ as the Benior professor should be a member-of the executive body of the 

University. 

■ (6) The principals of colleges in the mofussil should be members of the Senate 

and they should be consulted on each important occasion. 

I {ii) It is necessary that, for efficient teaching, there should be one professor for every 
20 students; a Tesetve fund should be set spirt to meet demands in extraordinary 
cases; frequent inspection by university authorities 16 also necessary. 

{iii) It is not possible unless special subjects are taught in particular colleges. 

(Iv) Yes, the organisation is possible; this university shall exercise the powers of a 
federal university in respect of oolleges not incorporated in the centralised 
teaching university. 

(a) Yes, the controlling body should be composed of members recruited from 
both the centralised university and the colleges not incorporated in it. 


• Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasb. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the university town should be assimilated forming a teaching 
and residential university of the mono-college type. The University should 
be located in some accessible site in the suburbs, far from the distraction* 
of the town. 

(6) The above type of university should have no relation with colleges actuated 
in other centres of population, but two controlling bodies (one at Daeoa to 
serve Eastern Bengal and one at Calcutta to serve Western Bengal) should 
be created to regulate the studies and examinations of such colleges. On 
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(Si) In tits residential Mid teaching universities of the above-mentioned type complete >' 
freedom should be given to the teachere of every snhjeot in the design of the* 

1 course of studies and in the conduot of the examinations. In fact, the BatoNwJi 

of Studies in any subject will be composed of the teachers of that Subject. i ■ 
In the mufassal colleges, where men of ability and character and recognised stand* 
mg in their subjects are available some freedom in the design of the courses and 
in the conduct of the examinations should be given ; but in every oaae the subject* 
and not the books should be definitely laid down. 
sJfiv) I am in favour of the creation of a new controlling body on the lines indicated - 
above to regulate the studies and examinations of the colleges not incorporated ^ 
in the centralised university. The centralised university should be free to ‘ 
direot its whole attention to its own development. (If, however, any of the two 
other methods be selected to deal with these colleges, I would strongly propose 
that the Calcutta University should deal with the West Bengal colleges and the 
Dacca University with the colleges in East Bengal. That is the only way to, 
divide work, to relieve congestion and give satisfaction to the Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal It would be too heavy a burden, even upon any examining 
university, not to speak of a centralised university, to deal single-handed with BO 
many oolleges lying outside.) 


Wathek, GL A. 

I question whether the system in the Punjab with a loose connection between the 
University and the college is wise or effective. We talk glibly of inter-college lectures in 
Lahore, but where every single college is undear-staffed it is doubtful whether it is possible 
<to give smaller classes of advanced students to more eminent teachers without the ordi¬ 
nary students, who must bo iu a huge majority, suffering. I favour having fax more and fat 
smaller universities. Let the universities have freedom in designing the courses. 
Where there are several universities in a province it would be easy to arrange for a com¬ 
bination of external and internal examiners. No doubt some colleges if converted into 
Universities would give very cheap degrees, but they would in their own interests be 
kept up to a certain level of efficiency by a desire to preserve the market value of thei* 
degrees. 

In the Punjab we could have such small universities at the larger centres of population, 
-*.p., Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Peshawar and Sialkot. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

* 

I have not sufficient technical knowledge to be able to state the relations that 
should exist between a university and its colleges. I should deprecate the existence «| 
affiliated colleges at a long distance from the university town. Proximity is an easentitih 
of flue affiliation.' It may sometimes be necessary for practical reasons to permit affili¬ 
ation at a distance, but permission for such affiliation should be most grudgingly and: 
sparingly given. " 

It is difficult to generalise as to the relations between the University and its college* 
'The University should have sufficient authority to be able to insist that the teaching and 
■discipline of each college is of the highest possible quality. The exercise of sueh authority 
would depend on the degree of efficiency attained by each college. Efficiency might %g> 
secured and rewarded by granting Some measure of freedom in the design of the oauMAfl 
study and in the conduot of examinations for university degrees, to such collegest* 
might attain prescribed standards in the quality of their teaching staffs. The Uni' 
regulations should be sufficiently elastic to permit of variation in the degree of 4 , 
Xuraeoised by the University, and in the degree of freedom permitted, acoorffing to' 
AtMtoud of efficiency attained. 
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Whitehead, The Right Rev. H. 

(lii) I.would allow the professors m charge of the honours oourses almost complete 
freedom in the design of their courses and under proper safeguards in the conduct- 
of the examinations of their own students I do not think that this could safely 
be done in the case of the pass course under existing conditions. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

(See chapter V of the report printed in volume VII particularly pages 400—475 ) 

( 1 ) (a) The University by means of a departmental organisation should through the- 
faculties have complete control over all the teaching m the University. This 
implies that it must satisfy itself concerning the adequacy of everybody and 
everything (e g , instructional staff, buildings, equipment, libraries), UBed for 
teaching purposes. But this does not mean that it v ill control the ooUogos. 
For a college is very much more than the teaching that goes on in its 
precincts. University professors (chief, assistant and associate) will control* 
the work of the various faculties, but several of the assistant and associate 
university professors should be residents in, and actually connected with, the 
life of individual colleges, and over this college life the University will have 
no direct control, except m so far as the mannor of its life may affect the 
teaching work Such teaching as will he undertaken actually in a college for 
the particular students of that college should be largely of a tutorial kind, 
but even college tutors will be in some measure subordinate to the professors 
of the faculty of which they form a part University lectures may be 
delivered in a college building if necessary, but they should be open to all 
students of the University, and not merely to the students of that particular 
college. 

The status and popularity of a college under the system that I propose, and whioh is 
outlined in greater detail in the report m \ olume VII would be dependent very largely 
On the following factors:— » 

(A) The actual social, athletic and academic life developed within its walls. 

(B) The relations existing between the profossors and tutors who live within its walla- 

and the students whose Alma Mater it is. 

(C) The efficiency of its tutorial staff. 

(D) Its reputation for scholarship. 

(E) Its hostel accommodation and the efficiency of its wardens. 

(F) Any other activities it might have created for the help of its students either im 

respect of work or play or the ordinary comforts of life. 

The university “ Court ” or “ Board of Control ” Would have no power whatever over 
file college apart from its insistence on the rules made in respect of affiliation. 

The academic oouncil would have considerable control over the college on ite aca- 
demic side, but the principal of the oollege would be ex-ofido a member of the aoademfn 
council and, if the college were wrath anything at all, many others of its members would be 
7 -im this council, so that even this centred Beems more rigid on paper than it would actual* 
fy beta practice and in any case the decision as to which warms a student should adopt, 
and W hick lectures he hhotttd attend would be made by the college authorities. 

(5) The Univeaity should have no relations with any college outside Calcutta. 

'ii) If by " adequately staffed ” is meant “ adequately staffed in every branch of the 
subject in which the degree is taken,” the annul -is that this -end cannot be 
ensured. fijS ^ 

Indeed this Isoae of the chief reasons for the ssfciiittstjantartbe present system 
the departmental system. Under this latter, each department will lookaftee tta, 
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own interests m each college, and will not accept 
tutors or equipment which does not meet its needs. 

(iii) lam opposed to such freedom being given to colleges. I thmk university depart- j 
meats should be given a large measure of freedom r id,J 

{iv) (a) This is the only possibihty and it is only possible if the new kind of controlt*-; 

State control. f S 

( b ) and (<0 Certainly not 


Zachartah, K. 


h? 

M 


I should like to be allowed to answer the different parts of this question together*, 
If I were allowed to shatter the present sorry scheme of the University to bits, I shoutd 
re-mould it something after the following fashion:— 

(A) Primary school*. 

(B) Middle schools. 

(C) High schools Minimum age 15 or 16. At the end of this stage, there would be 

an examination more or less equal in standard to the present Matriculation* 
This might be called the " School Preliminary ” 

(D) Successful candidates would enter any one of the following institutions 

(1) Intermediate schools for such students as intend to procoed to tho University 

later An intermediate school will give a two years' course, roughly corres¬ 
ponding to the present I. A. and I Sc, and at the end there would be an 
examination, which might be called the “ School Final," qualifying for 
entrance to tho University. The intermediate school represents the lost 
stage of school education and there should be one of these at least in every 
district; Calcutta would have several. 

(2) Normal and elementary teachers' training schools. 

(3) Schools teaching commercial and technical subjects and agriculture . Soma 

general education -is necessary for students in these schools, and so the 
“ school preliminary ” will alone qualify for admission. Instruction such- 
as they will impart is of tho utmost importance both in the economic 
development of tho country and in diverting such students as have no capacity, 
for a university education from the intermediate school classes. At presents 
teaching is terribly hampered by the presence in colleges of a certain number 
of students who should not be there A university is doing harm instead 
of good “ if it helps those who have no special bent for learned pursuits to 
acquire, with heavy labour and much assistance, just as much as may “ “ ‘ 

them to pass muster.It is making itself into a machine for on 

ing inferior products and for stamping them with an ancient and ho 
hall-mark. ” Doubtless, suoh youths have other talents, and no edi 
system is satisfactory which does not help them to discover the 
thear genius and then provide opportunities-for its development and 
I d.o not think that simply to “ plough ” more students is to improve the 
versity. On the other hand, in a perfect and complete educational 
no one will fail j beoause there will be a vast variety of institution^ 
man will find his true place and vocation. It may he necessary to say to 
students, “ the University is not the place for you; ” but it is not 

There is a responsibility immediately laid on society to find a su_ 

honourable place for them. I bekeve that the establishment of schools 
sort mentioned in (2) and (3) is the key to many problems. 

But it is probable that a great many student® will be unwilling, at such M 
stage as the school preliminary, to abandon the fascinating prospect , 
university career and to betake themselves to more practical studies. 
tMs reason, it may be desirable so to arrange the course® of study ‘ 
student, white he obtains some training in commercial and _ 
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subjects or pedagogy, will, at the same time, receive a sound general edu¬ 
cation. So that when he passes out of Bn intermediate school he may be 
equally fatted either to go on to the college or to divert himself to technical 
studies. Some disability, enhanced fees for instance, may bo imposed on 
4 those who take only a low class in the school final so as to discourage them, to 
some extent, from proceeding to an arts college. 

Prom t3>e intermediate school successful students will go up to a university 
college. In it, there will be two alternative courses. 

(1) A pass course, extending over two years, and qualifying for the B.A. degree. 

(2) An honours course of three years, qualifying for the B. A. honours or M.A. 

degree. 

Of course there would be B. So. degrees a? welL The University will include 
besides arts and science colleges, medical, law, training and engineering 
colleges. But no student would be allowed to take an arts oourse along 
with a course in one of these latter professional colleges. ' 

fff) Finally, any student who has taken his degree, and wishes to do Research, will 
work under the guidance of the Regius professor in the subject and his asaist- 
^ ants. If there is an excessive number of intending researchers, selection may 

j have to be made; but if a decent quality of work be insisted on, I do not 

._ think there will be many. Any one who has done research work of adequate 

duality may be allowed to supplicate for the B.Litt., or B.Sc., Ph.D. or D.Sc., 
as the case may be Real research work M an essential part of the work of any 
self-respecting university, but it is worth whde remembering that research 
f should be done not only by advanced students bat by the teachers I do not 

think such a consummation is host attained or attainable under the now post- 
** * graduate scheme The present M A. is by no stretch of the imagination 
research work, although it is “ post-graduate,” whatever that ugly word 
may moan 

; : A»' Bengal, I should have throe universities ;— 

: Dacca University. When other provincial centres become imjiortant enough, 

they may have similar nniveisities of their own 

(3) Bengal University, much on existing lines and including all the colleges in the 
province, with the exception of those m Calcutta and Dacca In it, no close 
co-operation of colleges is possible for lecturing, and the University can only 
be an examining, regulating, inspecting and controlling body. Perhaps, it 
might be possible as m Madras to have a few university professors who will 
travel round and give courses of lectures in the different colleges, and sugges¬ 
tion and help generally. 

Calcutta University, consisting of all the colleges in Calcutta. 

Sketch of the government of Calcutta University.—The general administrative 
isiaess would be conducted by a council with the help of a smaller executive oim- 
ittea elected by it from its member a The council would be composed of certain of 
^ heads of colleges. Some representatives of the professorial and lecturing staff, 
is Director of Public Instruction and a few other official* nominated by Government 
id certain others elected or appointed in some other way, e.g., co-opted by the oonnoil 
iJlsJ^tted by the registered graduates. 

;.T3*e academic business of the University would be m the hands of the Senate, con- 
j&gg almost exclusively of the heads of colleges, university professors and lecturers, 
iq Senate would have so executive body, the Syndicate. All tho lecturers and profea¬ 
rs, and they alone, m any particular subject will form the faculty which will decide 
f; purely departmental matters. . * 

, In certain specified circumstances there would bjMfflght of appeal from the Senate 
id Council to a universities’ commission appoints* /by Government and composed ot 
aborts who possess the requisite expert knowledge who may be expected to adj«4t» 
te impartially on questions Involving religious or political prejudices. 
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Something more needs to be said as to the relation of the colleges to the 
tinder this scheme. The following points may be noted i— 

{1) In each subject there will be one or two professors and a few. readers trhs» 

appointed by the Council on the recommendation of the Senate. They wfil fc 
whole-time nnivorsity officers, paid by the University and not attached. to'ifip 
college. They will guide research and generally inspire and superviao an Im 
work of their departments. vf 

(2) But the bulk of the lecturing will be done by the university lecturers who' wiB 

in every case, be members of the staff of some college. Any college lectors? 
may be recognised as a university lecturer by the Senate, which will them paw-3 
part of his salary. He will be a member of the faculty, but may do college 
tutorial or leoturing work as well. The honours lectures will be arranged by 
the Faculty and may be held in a central place or in the different colleges j but 
they will be open to all students. v . 

(3) Subject to general university regulations, the oollege will have complete contra 

over its students. It will decide for itself what students to admit, anil hda 
many (below any maximum number that may be prescribed); it may frame itl 
own rules for internal discipline. The college tutor will settle what univemtj 
lectures his students should attend ; tutorials will be taken in the college and bj 
mombers of the college staff. I hold the internal independence of the college a 
the very basis of any scheme of reorganisation. 

(4) The tutors may also bo university lecturers and should, in any cage, be men o 

ability and, if possible, experience. Tutorials should be regarded as a w 
essential part of the students’ work and not as a tiresome accessory to lectors 
dragged in by the ears for the sake of the name, as is more or less the case with th 
“ post-graduate ” tutorials now. The number of tutors in a college shook 
determine the number of students. I should suggest that no more than fortr 
students to a tutor should be allowed in any subject. The college shout 
be allowed to admit honour» students only in those subjects of which it ha 
university lecturers on its staff. The Senate, on its side, will aim at enlarging 
the number of university lecturers as much as possible, taking care, howevei 
to maintain a decent standard. 

(5) Foes will be collected by the college, but each oollege will pay to the Universal, 

a sum proportionate to the number of honours students it has. The Univej 
sity in turn will pay part of the salary of any university lecturers on the eoHeg 
staff. If the colleges are to be autonomous, their control of the purse la ubsti 
lutely vital. 

(6) The Senate may be entrusted with the right of nominating one or two mentbtii 

to the governing bodies of the colleges ; but these members will be present «jjj 
vote only when purely educational matters are discussed. They may prp§ 
a useful instrument for coordinating university and college activities 4$ 
ideals. ‘ 

(7) Finally, the University will have the right to inspect the colleges once a ,jl| 

or whenever affiliation in a new subject is de.‘ ired. On the adverse report, .ofS 
inspector, the University may, as an extreme measure and after properapj&j 
tunity for explanations, disaffiliate a college in any particular subject. 'tf 
I should like to explain and justify some features of this scheme at greim 
length. _ J Zjfi 

(8) The lovers of a unitary university may feel reluctant to leave as much indepew 

ence to the oollegee as is here demanded. But even if “ unitariness ” is the i&i 
for a new university, where there are oolleges already in existence, it,,«iM 
nothing lesB than a temptation of Providence to root them out in Oman 
provide room for a risky experiment. It’s like a man staking all cm oueftup 
of the dice, patting all his money in one bank. In CakmttB, we have jwum 
each with some traditions of its own, a distinct physiognomy staff, 
although they are too often inadequate or imperfectly attained. To 
these traditions and this local life, to reduce all these oollegee to flGfwsg® 
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balls of residence in order to concentrate authority in a body, which so far as it 
already exists has shown no extraordinary efficiency and revealed no vory wonder* 
fnl ideal is simply to court disaster. If the colleges are to survive at all, they 
should have the entire guidance of their students. Lectures let the University 
arrange—they matter comparatively little, although they loom so large la the life 
of the Calcutta student. But the University cannot undertake that personal 
contact and guidance which alone inspires a man to int jlleotual and mental 
earnestness. 

Jt may be objected to the whole soheme that real co-operation between colleges 
with different ideals and standards is impossible. But regulations like those 
outlined above will bring the colleges more into line with each other and them 
co-operation will be perfectly easy. The more constant contact will help 
them to appreciate each other’s aims and methods and create a common tradi¬ 
tion. Almost anything is preferable to absolute domination by the University, 
ffl) To take a specific suggestion which has been much in the air, 1 do not see why the 
Presidency College should be accorded a preferential treatment which means its 
annihilation. There are four institutions or classes of persons interested in the 
co'lego and we may consider the question from these different points of view ; 
(A) The students. I believe it would be true to Bay that nearly every studont of 
the college would be against its absorption by the University—and no 
wonder. To take a similar and weaker ease—would Corpus men, present 
or old, be exactly pleased if Christ Church took the college over ? The Presi¬ 
dency College has a century of history and traditions behind it and a 
past of academii and athletic renown of which it is justly proud. It has 
long held a leading plooe among Calcutta colleges. Its students, in spite 
of many disadvantages, have, from the vory fact of its traditions, a real 
corporate feeling, they have a vary real pride in the collego. And now to be 
told, “ you are too good to live ” would naturally not delight them. 
Too often, in tho discussions, this aspect, what the coliege as suoh means 
to the students, has been overlooked. 

fB) The, •professors. It has been said that tho inclusion of the staff of the college 
will mean a valuable accession of strength to the University. This, no 
doubt, is partly true, but, if the soheme sketched above is adopted, then 
there is no ground for a wholesale absorption of the college staff. If neces¬ 
sary, a few may be appointed university professors or readers, but the rest 
could remain on the collego staff while the University would get the benefit 
of them as lecturers. The mere strengthening of the university staff is not 
going to work any miraculous change. Like Pharaoh’s lean and ill-favoured 
dream kine, the University might swallow any number of professors and no 
one be able to tell the difference. Tho same arguments apply to the labo¬ 
ratories, library and genoral equipment 

(Cj The Government. I am not in a position to say much on this point except 
that I do not see what Government will gain, either educationally or in any 
other way, by the transference. 

• (3» The University. A university such as that suggested above can have very 
little reason for desiring to annex a college. Its aim would be the 
- development of strong colleges and vigorous college life j and it would be 
, strange if it started by killing a college, admittedly efficient. The existence 

of a Government college, which will always maintain a decent standard, 
would be of the highest importance as something of a model and an 
incentive to other colleges under the proposed soheme when they will 
all co-operate more closely. 

(Wj finally I should like to elaborate a contention already made that a three years’ 
honours course should be substituted for the present four years’ 3J. A, and 
M. A. A proposal like this has to be considered in the main on its eduoational 
worth, it is not enough to say that it,is a “ western” feature j even 2 the 
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argument is serious, Madras has it and it i9 no more western ” than the 
“post-graduate ” classes themselves. It is not enough to say that there are 
already two bodies of teaohers in existence, because they may easily ho 
amalgamated to the necessary extent. The following points are noteworthy. 

(A) By no test whioh applies equally to both oan it be shown that the Calcutta 

M.A. is better than the Madras B. A. honours. ( 1 speak only of arte 
subjects.) Take the syllabuses, or the results of the Finance examination ot 
the results of the Oxford schools or Cambridge triposes. 

(B) The reason is that at present a yoar is educationally wasted. The fervent 

preparation for the examination, for which three or four months’ leave 
is granted to the students, means that at least half a year before eseh 
examination is devoted to pure revision and cram. Under the proposed 
scheme, the student has two invaluable years free from the terror of an 
imminent examination, years which he oan use in real thought and wide 
reading. 

(C) The existence of two successive courses like the B. A. honours and M. JL 

makes it extremely difficult to provide a satisfactory syllabus for each of 
them. There is a considerable amount of duplication and sometimes in 
order to avoid duplication curious theories are resorted to, aB, e.g., that 
theB. A. honours is an extensive study and the M. A. intensive. The 
practical result of following out this extraordinary precept is that during 
the B. A. course the student learns the whole of universal history in 
brief and little else; that is, ho wastes two years which fill him with a 
disgust for history in order that he might spend two other years profitably. 
Another amusing principle of differentiation that has been followed in the new 
Byllabuses is that theB. A. honours subjects should have only one “ paper" 
each and the M. A. two. When a student has already studied some history 
for the matriculation and the I. A., I maintain that it is all but impossible to 
frame three properly graded syllabuses for the B. A. pass, honours and 
M. A., one of which at least will not bo a waste of time and intellectually 
retarding. 

(d) Examinations are the nightmare of the student and anything which tends 
to diminish their number is so far admirable especially when it can be 
done without any loss of efficiency. 

(*) At present, both pasB and honours B. A-’s can join the M. A. classes. This 
implies first, that there is no very real difference between pass and 
honours work—which is true to a large extent, secondly, that the lecturer 
can presume only a pass knowledge of the subject in the students. 

The University of Calcutta, as planned above, could very well be fitted into the present 
physical and material environment. The colleges could keep their ancient places (like 
Francis Thompson's angels) and yet the scheme could be applied. But it would be very 
much better if they could take wing and fly to the suburbs of Calcutta. There ought 
to be no great difficulty in selling or other-wise utilising the present buildings. A large 
residential university centre in the suburbs, each college with its own hostels, playing 

r unds, lecture rooms, etc., and easy tram or train communication with the city, would 
altogether admirable. If, however, all the colleges refuse to migrate, the reluctant 
«nes might be allowed to establish some form of inter-collegiate co-operation for them¬ 
selves ; the rest would settle down somewhere near Calcutta and form another univer¬ 
sity. 




QUESTION 6. 


What are the callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India aid for which a high degree of training is required p Bow far do the 
special needs and the traditions and characteristic powers of India differentiate her require¬ 
ments in these respects from those of other regions aid notably from those of Brent 
Britain P 

How far are these requirements met by the University, and how far shoold it be within 
the province of the University to meet them P 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

The following arc the callings and professions which I think are necessary for service 
to, and this advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required:— 

(a) Teaching. 

(b) Law. 

(c) Medicine- 

(<t) lingineoring. 

(e) Agriculture. 

(/) Commerce. 

( g) Manufacturing industry. s 

(A) Marine. 

India being a vast country presents such a wide variety of characteristics and 
traditions that her needs include all the activities of a self-contained unit of the Empire . 
The difference between India and other countries in this respect is one of time. Indis 
wants to achieve now what other oountries have already done, and there appears to be 
no reason why' she should not succeed. 

These requirements are not at all mot by the Calcutta University, except to a limited 
extent in the case of law, medicine, teaching, and engineering. I think the University 
ought to make adequate and satisfactory provision for necessary scientific training and 
researches in these branches of study. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

ft is difficult to say which callings and professions are specially necessary for the 
advancement of India. Tiiero is no calling or profession which it is not desirable to bring 
into existence or to encourage in this country. It may perhaps be said that a high 
degree of training in agriculture is more necessary than any other subject, but India 
declines to accept the view that agriculture is to he her main occupation, for all time and 
is anxious to become an industrial, manufacturing, and commercial country. In this 
view there is hardly any calling for which it can be said that training is not required in 
this country. Medicine, engineering in nearly all branches, chemical industries, and 
commerce may all be said to be equally necessary. The need for mining and metallurgy 
would depend upon the geological data relating to the Presidency In all these callings 
"it should be the aim of the University to offer the highest course of theoretical instruc¬ 
tion available, and this should be followed by a oourse of practical training. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Hr. Altaf. 

The function of the University should be to impart general knowledge. Training 
for different professions and various callings should be beyond the soope of the 
University. 
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At.t gaiyad Muhsin—A n, Xawafa Nasirul Mamalbk, Mirza Shujaat, Khun 
Bahadur— Archbold, W. A. J.—Association of University Women in India, 
Calcutta Branch. 


Am, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(а) Commeroe, industry, and mining, engineering and technical, medical, art, law, agri¬ 

culture, and religion or divinity. - 

(б) Commerce, industry, engineering, medicine, and agriculture are specially required 

for India. 

(e) The University has practically done very little in respect of the branches of know¬ 
ledge mentioned in ( b ). 


An, Nawab Nasirul M amat.f r, Mirza Shtjjaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Technical, industrial, commercial, and scientific. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

What are chiefly needed in India just now are pioneers in oommerce, industry, and 
in some of the professions. How to secure and to train the right kind of men for such 
onerous positions is a problem in every country, much more so in a country where capital 
is largely used for money-lending and where the opportunities for training are so few. 
We are gradually seeing that to send a young Indians to Japan or the United States 
will not settle the question, and, at all events, the difficulty is being at last recognised 
and the matter studied with some care. 

Personally, T think that what wc vaguely call “ character " is at the root of the matter, 
and I need hardly say that the University alone cannot be responsible for providing a 
man with the qualities, and with the necessary freedom of thought and action, wbioh 
are essential to success. The home, the school, and the community have to do their 
part as well and this is well recognised by thoughtful Indians as the constant talk of 
“ social reform " will illustrate. 

But the University can do more than it does. It con give a man a sound basis for a 
professional career and it can encourage the notion that business offers a useful and honour¬ 
able opening to a young man. More than that, it can, on tho one hand, make him fitter 
for I'fe by the educative effect of its courses of study and, on the other, it can by the 
facilities it offers of healthy, active, and generous intercourse give him manliness and self- 
reliance. The id6a of study as a preparation for life is still now here excopt in the 
sense of those who begin a remark with “ whon I had finished my education t ” 

When preparation is given, which may be useful to a man in his professional or busi¬ 
ness career, care must be taken that specialisation does not begin too early. There must 
be wide interests and ‘‘ the life of the mind", otherwise there is no true education. And 
the University must never be allowed to beoome a technical school: it will never be a 
good one in any case. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

Speaking in regard to the needs of women, we would submit that the callings and 
professions which are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India at the pre¬ 
sent moment axe those of:— 

(а) Doctors. 

(б) Health officers, and experts in child welfare and mothercraft. 

(c) Teachers. 

All these being of so high a standard of character, education, and culture we will not 
despise the opportunity of finding a remedy for the elemental needs at present existing 
in India. 
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Bagcui, Dr. Haeidas. 


Baochi, Dr. Haridas. 

A profession that stands high in the needs of the country, and one that requires 
the influx of some of the best intellects of the land for its progressive advancement, 
is the medical profession. 

As matters stand at present this profession is actually not attracting the brilliant 
students of the University to it. 

The reasons for this appear to me, s layman on the subject, to be as follows :— 

(a) The first consideration that dissuades a first class M.Sc. in chemistry, physios, 
or some other sister-subject from joining the medical line is the pecuniary 
question. The desire for doing so is often present in the student, but is, 
in most cases, undone by the cry of his poor family for money. A profes¬ 
sorship would at once gain for him a monthly salary of Rs. 150—200. To 
rejeot this, and bear further expenditure on medical study, may not be 
possible on account of the financial condition of his family. 

(i) The other consideration is the long course of training required in the medical 
line with its associated hardships. 

These difficulties may, to a certain extent, be obviated by the following plans: — 

(i) To meet the financial difficulty :— 

(A) The University jubilee pro-graduate scholarship and other similar scholar¬ 

ships should be made tenable at the Medical College if scholars join 
there. 

(B) If possible, some scholarships may be introduced which a brilliant science 

student would get if he chooses to join the medical line. One scholarship 
may be given every year, so that the class of each year of the Medical College 
will include one such scholar. As these students will complete their train¬ 
ing in five years five such scholarships will have to be borne by the 
University (or Government) at any particular time. 

The amount of the scholarship should be reasonable, not less than Rs. 50 a month. 

[If so much is not possiblo anything in this way will be productive of good.] 

(ii) To simplify the course of training :— 

(A) Under the existing regulations of the University the following subjects in the 

medical curriculum can be studied in the general line :— 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry (both inorganic and organic). 

(8) Botany. 

(4) Zoology! 

(5) Physiology. 

The present rules of the medical lino exempt a student from examination in 
physics, inorganic chemistry, botany, or zoology if he has passed the B.Sc. 
examination in any of these subjects; and only a partial exemption from 
examination is given if he has passed the I.Sc. examination in any of these 
subjects. 

Suoh a rule is cordial. But it is to be seen that these subjects are prescribed for 
the preliminary scientific M.B. examination. This rule is not extended to 
two other subjeote in the medical currioulum which can also be studied in 
the general line, viz., physiology and organic chemistry. 

These constitute two out of the four subjects for the first M.B. examination. 

I do not know why this difference has been made. If it be that the training in 
the general line in thesu two subjects is below the standard of the medical 
curriculum, cannot the two standards be equalised? 

(B) The combinations of the scientific subjects allowed in the general line from 

the I. 8 c. upwards should be so adjusted that, in pursuing a course of study 
up to the M.Sc. standard, the student (if he so desires) may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of finishing all of the six subjects mentioned above in the general 
line (studying some of them up to the T.Sc. standard, a few up to the B.8A 
- standard, and one up to the M.Sc. standard). 


9 A ft 
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Bankbjea, J R— Banerjea Dr Pramathanath—Banerjee, GauranoaNath 


Banerjea, J. It. 

Law, medioine, engineering (civil, mechanical, mining, electrical), agriculture, 
commerce and technology 

No doubt the people of this land have been wedded for a long time to the idea of taking 
degrees like those existing at present But a change is oommg over the minds of the 
people They tmd that as avenues to employment a knowledge of agriculture, oommerce, 
and technology is necessary, for otherwise many young men will be left unemployed. 
Further Bengal is an agricultural country. To develop the resources of this land, and to 
meet the special needs of India at the present time, agriculture, commerce, and technology 
should be taught, and the standard of training should be high 

The University grants degrees in law, medicine, and engineering Degrees in agn- 
eulture and oommerce should be instituted and diplomas for proficiency in technology 
should be granted, for without such degrees or diplomas students of this oountry are not 
likely to be attracted to the study of those subjects There ought to be also arrange¬ 
ments for teaching mechamoal, mining, and eleotncal engineering for the purpose of 
degree examinations 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath 

A high degree of training is required for the professions and callings connected 
with engineering m its various branches, such as mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining, 
scientific agriculture, the manufacturing industries, trade, oommerce, and mediemo. 
India is a vast country, and she possesses an abundancoof natural resources At the 
present moment the industries of India are suffering from neglect, with the result that she 
is mainly an agricultural country as distinguished from Great Britain which is a 
manufacturing country But the industrial potentialities of India are immense, and it is 
urgently necessary to take proper and adequate steps for the development of her natural 
resources 

These requirements are now hardlv met bv the University at all, but it ought cer¬ 
tainly to be withui the province of the University to meet them to a considerable extent 
as is done by the modem universities of Europe and Amenoa. 


Banerjee, Gaubanqanath. 

I think that the following professions and callings are necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required .— 

(а) Law. 

(б) Medicine. 

(c) Engineering. 

(d) Education. 

For these four professions the University of Calcutta provides more or less adequate 
training, but I think higher scientific training in consonanoe with the growing needs of 
the country should he introduced. The University should, moreover, provide higher train¬ 
ing for the following professions and callings, which are not now inoluded m its curricula, 
but which are necessary for the advancement of. India, via. .— 

(i) ^Military. 

( 11 ) Naval. * 

(in) Shipbuilding 
(rv) Aeronautics. 

(v) Civics and administration. 

(vi) Commerce and industry. 

* India is eminently an agricultural country and her needs are, therefore, peculiarly 
different from those o! Great Britain, which is mainly a manufacturing oountry. The 
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Bakebjeb, Gauranoanath — could — Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Gass — Bakehjeb, 

JaYOOPAL. 


University should, therefore, concentrate its attention to the development and exploit¬ 
ation of India’s agricultural resources but, at the same time, should give an impetus to 
the manufacturing industry, thereby consuming the raw products as well To facilitate 
this, the University should impart practical instruction and formulate theoretical courses 
of study for scientific and intensive agriculture, for commercial, industrial, and techno¬ 
logical trammg, e g , in leather, textile, iron, dyeing industry, etc 


Banebjee. Sir Gooroo D ass 

Agriculture, technology, commerce, and Hindu medicme are the eallmgs or profes¬ 
sions which, m addition to the ordinary learned professions—law, medicme, and engi¬ 
neering—are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for which a 
high degree of training is required 

With the increasing keenness in the straggle for existence, and the increasing com¬ 
plexity of economic, social, and sanitary Conditions, the equipment of theoretical and 
practical knowledge indispensable dor anyone to carry on successfully agricultural, 
technological and commercial pursuits, or the practice of the Hindu Bystem of medicme, 
s become so large as to render regular academic trammg in theory and practice abBo 
lutely necessary 

Indian soils, Indian climatic conditions and Indian economic and Boeial environment 
rendei special training, suited to Indian conditions, necessary in the subjects mentioned. 

In one rospect Indian traditions notably differentiate her needs from those of Great 
Britain and othei European countries, and this is the caste prejudice against certain occu¬ 
pations The caste system, which has done some good, has done this harm that, notw ith- 
standmg its relaxation at the present day, it has created m the higher castes, with all 
their poverty, a prejudice against agricultural, technological, and even commercial, 
pursuits, which is so strong that it can be overcome only if the University takes in hand 
the trammg m those subjects, institutes degrees m them, and offers to students the rank 
of graduates and undergraduates The University has not y et taken in hand the 
teaching of any of these subjects, but it is necessary that it. should do so 

In regard to Hindu medicme it should be observed that, though according to 
some it is wrong as a system, it being based upon unproved theories, yet it has dis¬ 
colored remedies which havo been effecting cures, and have stood the test of experience 
for centuries, and the active principles and modes of action of those remedies require 
investigation according to modern scientific methods , and the study of that system 
should bo encouraged by the University. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal 

Agriculture, industries, commerce, trade, medic ne, engineering, in all its branches 
'mechanical, mining, eleotneal, civil, military, etc.), education, the legal profession, 
the judicial and executive servioos are the principal ones 

Agricultural improvements are of the utmost importance and are most urgently 
needed if India is to be saved from the economio rum that seems to threaten her, and the 
University has its responsibility in this matter Next m importance and urgency is 
.the industrial development of the country and her latent resonroes. This should be 
undertaken, however, by the people of the country to whom the best training should be 
gnen on a large scale and m up-to-date methods to enable them to face successfully the 
economic struggle and foreign competition which are playing suoh havoc m the land by 
pare exploitation of the country’s possibilities to the disadvantage of the entire indi¬ 
genous population, which is praotioally reduced to helplessness and an lmpeonmous 
condition 

Commerce and trade are a field from which the educated classes are almost entirely 
shut out for want not merely of capital, but also of opportunities and adequate pre¬ 
paratory training. Mere conferring of degrees and diplomas, though a move in the 
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Banebjee, JayGopae — contd. —Banepjes, Rai KumudiM Kanta, Bahadur— 
Banebjee, Mtjbaly Dhab. 


right direction, will go only a little way towards the real solution of the problem, unless 
openings are created by making provision for apprenticeships and a thorough praotieal 
training in all the different departments of commercial activity (including banking)' 
This has been sinfully neglected far too long for ordinary methods and efforts to succeed 
in making any appreciable headway in regaining the ground lost, and the University with 
the aid of Government, and the commercial firms and men in the city heartily and 
effectively co-operating with the people, can alone make an honest effort to save the 
situation. India possesses even now a large body of skilled labourers and artisans with 
a hereditary aptitude for certain industries and commercial enterprises to whom a more 
scientific training should at once be given at State cost, carrying the secrets of suocess 
to village homes and rural centres by means of practical demonstrations and experiments, 
exhibitions, and fairs. Even the masses possess sufficient intelligence and shrewdness 
to be able to utilise the benefits of improved methods of production, and the educated 
middle-class people are only too eager to-day to mako the best use of new opportunities 
if they are onoe convinced that what is offerod to them is not a mere sham. India’s 
unlimited latent resources in labour and raw materials form a distinct feature of which 
full advantage may be thus taken for her economip salvation without which the idea of 
a true intellectual and moral advancement is only a delusion. 

All these requirements are not at all met by the existing University, though they 
should be included within its scope. 

As regards the othor items the University has been doing'a good deal, yet the existing 
provision for medioine and engineering is deplorably far too short of the actual needs, 
and the University is rightly held responsible for what is considered a culpable negligence. 
Multiplication of medical sohools and engineering colleges is a crying need and year after 
year a large body of young men qualified and desirous of entering these have to bo sent 
away with the consequence in the former case that medical aid in places at a short dis¬ 
tance from towns or district headquarters is not available to a people stricken with 
malaria and a constant prey to the ravages of oholera. plague, and other terrible epidemics. 

Possibly, the legal profession is overcrowded and may require a cheek. Women 
doctors and lawyers are, however, a distinct desideratum in parts of the country where 
the pur/foh system prevails. 

The traditions ot India favour the idea of making higher education easily accessible 
to the middle-class people at a nominal cost, education having been given hore to the 
higher castes free of charge by learned scholars maintained by State support. The ad¬ 
vantages of higher education were never reserved here only for the rich and the scions 
of aristocratic families. Intellectual culture was seldom dissociated from spiritual disci¬ 
pline and education never encouraged a materialistic tendency. Changed conditions 
require also the extension of the benefits of higher training to the neglected masses for 
whom vocational education will, of coarse, for the present, be of greator value than a 
purely cultural one. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

Higher training in engineering, medicine, agriculture, technology, commerce, 
teaching, and law is required. If opportunities are given, Indian youths would avail 
themselves of them, although they may seem backward in some of these subjects. 

The University has no adequate provision for engineering and medicine, and as 
regards other subjects there is no provision at all at present. The University should 
provide for these studies. 


BANERreiJ, Mtjralt Dhar. 

India is idealistic, indifferent to practioal needs and, therefore, far behind Great 
Britain in the knowledge of science and arts, that conduce to the material prosperity 
of a oountry. Poverty and want of the necessaries of life, and their consequence, 
famine and epidemics like malaria, plague, and cholera are depopulating India and 
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turning villages once teeming with life into jungles. Scientific agriculture an A farm¬ 
ing, irrigation, sanitary engineering, mass education, industries, and commerce are 
the professions specially necessary for her advancement. 

These requirements are hardly met by the training the University gives. The pro¬ 
vince of the University should be so widened as to meet them. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

This is a question to which I am not able to give an exhaustive answer. I may, 
however, be jicrmittcd to offer a few suggestions. 

The callings and professions which arc necessary for service to, and the advancement 
of. India are as follows :— 

(a) The learned professions 

(h) Agriculture 

•(c) Mining 

(d) Metallurgy 

(c) The petroleum industry. 

(/) Tanning. 

( g) The organisation and management of business and industry and banking. 

(h) The textile industry 

(i) Engineering in all its branches. 

( b ) As regards agriculture attention should be paid, among others, to the improve¬ 

ment of the quality and quantity of the exportable articles, such as cotton, 
jute, rice, copra, wheat, preserved fruits. I am not aware what the Agricul¬ 
tural Colleges at Sabour and Pusa have done so far as the turning out 
of practical agriculturists is concerned. What I am aware of is that the 
students of these colleges take to other departments of service than to those 
of agriculture and farming. Unless tho students have a practical training at 
colleges in the actual manipulation of the plough and the spade they will not 
go back to the soil or take to farming after they leave college. Moreover, 
I am not also aware what original work of a practical nature, such as the 
investigation as regards wheat pests and the discovery of a remedy for if, the 
investigation with a view to effecting the diminution of the size of fruit seeds, 
such as mango, etc., and the increase of tho pulp or the sweetness of it has 
been done. With a view to increasing the, economical utility of the depart¬ 
ment the University should take up or develope such institutions and raise 
them to the university grade 

(c) Mining.—An attempt, should tie made for the development of industry with 

reference to the m'neral resources of India and, in this connection, provision 
should be made for the study of chemical, mechanical, and electrical engineer¬ 
ing. The existing schools, and also tljose that may be started in future for 
the training of mine managers and prospectors, should be raised to the Uni¬ 
versity grade. * 

(d) MetallurgvMay be introduced in connection with certain industries, suoh as 

tho iron and the steel industry. 

(e) The petrole m irdustrv.—This department cannot bo opened in Bengal. 

{/) Taiimi g.—There are enough raw materials in the country. For the develop- 
ment of this branch of industry higher training in the applied sciences is 
necessary. 

(g) Tiie organ sation and management of business and industry and banking.—A 
degree with reference to commercial studies may be instituted with a view 
to preparing responsible and efficient men. After that a thorough training 
in some big commercial concern, in the oapacity of an assistant or an 
apprentice, may be provided for. 

I have mentioned above some of the callings and professions whioh Bengal requires. 
Bat as regards some of them I have doubts as to whether they will be sufficiently attract- 
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Naih. 


ive, if no employment were available. The Indian people, especially of the upper 
classes, have caste prejudices, and would not take to industries or trade which were not 
sanctioned by caste considerations. But these prejudices are fast disappearing. What 
the Indian people now lack is initiative and proper guidance. The energy of young 
India requires proper direction. -* * 

As regards the last part of the question I do not think I can add more than what I 
have already said in my reply to question 3. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

Besides the provisions which the University has already made for a high degree 
of training agriculture should, without further delay, be introduced into its ourri- 
cula. India is chiefly an agricultural country. Over and above this the vast forests and 
the mineral resources of India require that the study of forestry, geology, mineralogy, and 
metallurgy should also be taken up by the University. Applied chemistry, architect¬ 
ure, commerce and all kinds of civil and mechanical engineering should also be intro¬ 
duced in the University curricula. Special arrangements should be made, though not 
necessarily by the University, for the teaching of ship-building. 

The division of labour which formed the basis of the caste system existing in India 
has peculiarly adapted particular classes of people for particular kinds of work. This 
should be kept in mind in building up new institutions throughout the country. For 
example, model agricultural institutions should be opened, not in towns, nor in the vicinity 
of towns, but in important villages for the proper instruction of the agriculturists of 
Bengal. Ship-building institutions should be opened in places like Chittagong and other 
sea-coast places, the peoples of which are well known for their maritime activity. 
Commercial and industrial institutions should be opened in places like Khagra, Dacca. 
Berhampur, Cuttack, etc., which are already well known for the industrial enterprise 
of their inhabitants. 


Banerjee, TJpendra Nath. 

It is a matter for general complaint that education has become most expensive now- 
a-days in consequence of which many are deprived of its advantages, and it is for this 
reason that men of the type of Professor Gokhale and others tried so much to induce 
Government to make education free for the masses. Should not, therefore, the present 
rate of school and college fees be lowered so as to bring education within the easy reach 
or access of all ? But this ought on no account to be made at the expense of the teachers. 
There ought, therefore, to be a fresh revision of the scale of pay to attract the best men 
to the Education Department. Is it not a matter for serious enquiry that in the case of 
some of the aided institutions, and especially in the case of mufaisal private institutions, 
teachers are not generally allowed to draw the full pay entered in the school account books 
nor to draw it regularly in due time ? Are not such complaints brought to the notice of 
the inspector’s office every now and then ? The authorities, therefore, should do their 
beet to prevent this sad state of things. There ought to be a general and an executive 
committee, consisting of the educated members of the particular community residing at 
the locality where the school or college happens to be situated, to manage its general affaire, 
though it may belong to a single proprietor, or to a number of proprietors ; and it is for. the 
stability of such institutions that neither they nor any of their successor or sucessore should 
on any account be allowed at any time to exercise absolute control over its fund, which 
is to be considered as something saored or partaking the character of a Deb vJ ter or Mutt 
property. It is the inviolable duty of the authorities, therefore, to see that there is not 
the least drain upon the fund or the resources of an institution on any emergency, that 
it is not affected by any means except for purposes of the school or college to which it 
belongs, as, otherwise, the management may be made entirely liable for any loss or damage ' 
unnecessarily incurred by it. 
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Tho executive and the general committee, and especially the secretary of the school 
or college and the piesident of the executive committee, should see that evenhanded 
justice is dealt to all of the teaching staff alike, and that they should have ample leisure 
to devote their energies to the interest of the institutions with w hich they are connected 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

The principal callings and professions necessary fdr the advancement of this country 
are:— 

(a) Law. 

(!>) Medicine 

(c) Engineering—including electrical engineering. 

( d ) Agriculture. 

(c) Commerco and industry. 

(f) Teaching. 

Except as regards agriculture and oommerce there is practically nothing to 
differentiate the requirements of this country from those of Great Britain. In the case 
of agriculture and commerce the needs and methods of this country must necessarily 
be different and a different system should be devised and adopted. The present uni¬ 
versities meet these requirements to a great extent, and I think it is within the province 
of the universities to do so. 


Bardaiox, N. C. 

We have had enough of theories already; wo must now have a high degree of 
training in those subjects which will practically help m the improvement of the 
economic conditions of India. We want experts in applied science, good mechanical 
engineers (with practical training), geologists (practical), agriculturists, first trained 
in the old methods and then in the new (scientific) students who after studying 
economics should be given opportunities to learn the principles of trade, etc., practi¬ 
cally. Most of all, Indian youths should be taught banking in all its phases with a 
special eye to the co-operative banking system. 

India is an agricultural country produemg raw materials. Even that is not done 
scientifically and on improved methods. All her raw materials go to foreign 
countries for manufacturing purposes and the finished products come back here. 
There was a time when it was thought derogatory to be a bania or to sell shoes, wines, 
otc. But the struggle for existence, and the English notion that no person need 
be ashamed of an honest calling, whatever may be his position, has dispelled the idea 
of degradation to some extent. I think, therefore, that all our requirements can 
be met by training our young men here, and Government and the well-to-do people 
should give them opportunities to apply their learning practically. 

The Calcutta University at present does not meet the above requirements at all. 
It should bo within its province to open up degrees in all these subjects, with a 
course of theoretical training, followed by a thorough course of practical training. In 
the Birmingham University “ brewing ” is also taught as a subject. What then is 
the harm if the Calcutta University also takes up all those subjects which vnll con- 
duce to tile economic welfare of the country? 


Basu, P. ■ 

Such callings and professions are medicine, law, engineering, industries, in- 
Austria! organisation, commerce, agriculture, and journalism. With regard to the 
first three there is no doubt that they are of great service to India and that they 
require special training. But with regard to the others there may be some difference 
of opinion. As to industries it must be admitted that all the different branches 
require some specialised knowledge, os well as some experience, to be learnt in the 
actual, working of them. This branch has been, unfortunately, too long neglected in 
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India. Alf the great nations competing in the world’s markets have devoted speoial" 
attention to the arts of the various industries. Industrial development must accom¬ 
pany any economic improvement of India. The example of American agriculture ia no 
argument that India should devote itself mainly to agriculture. American industries 
are no less important than her agriculture. Her agriculture, moreover is ever im¬ 
proving in its methods. In an old country like India agricultural development alone 
cannot be looked upon as the only industry, especially when raw materials of many 
of the industries are so abundant. Cotton, ]ute, coal, minerals, iron, etc., are found 
in India in such quantities that they would be quite sufficient for very big industrial 
enterprises But the technical knowledge is wanting. There ia practically no ■». 
arrangement at present for giving such knowledge to any person, unless he is pre¬ 
pared to undertake the risk and cost of an Euiopean journey and a long stay there. 
The modem system of industrial works is to divide the various functions amongst 
different expert workers. India cannot at once expect to build up large factories in 
which all the complex processes can be so divided amongst experts. The attempt, 
therefore, on the part of individuals going abroad to learn the methods of any one 
industry has been to pick up as many branches, or sub-divisions, as is possible within 
60 short a stay there. Nor can they, on their return, find sufficient capital to start an 
industry. Not that capital is shv m India, as is so often said, but because an untried 
man cannot, in any country whatsoever, command that capital m the beginning. If 
any one industry is taken up and for the various branches, or for each of the cognate 
branches, one or more men should be sent to those countries where that industry 
flourishes specially, and if, on their lotum, an institution be staitcd in India in which 
they would give not only theoretical demonstration of what they have learnt abroad, but 
take up some work which will give, at the same time, some insight into the actual work¬ 
ing system of the different branches thus co-ordinated, then with much less expense an 
institution, profitaola and instructive, can be opened m India, than could be possible 
with the help of theoretical experts vainly attempting to realise Indian conditions 
without having any experience of Western industrial methods. At the same time, 
industrial organisation ought to be taught. In India capital is not wanting if there 
is a good prospect of success. Industrial training even is not the greatest hindrance. 
But industrial organisation is certainly wanting. The cause of failure of so many 
Indian enterprises is mainly due to want of business capacity. Not that it cannot be 
developed, but that the right persons are not brought in to conduct these institutions. 
Business methods and organisation cannot bo learnt in India. Even European 
organisations m India cannot teach that. These are mainly the work of experts who- 
came out to India and organised merely for their own private gam. They come, 
establish their organisation, and go away, leaving the routine work to be done by their 
representatives m India. Nor is it possible to get such experts to come out to India to 
give practical training to Indians. That would be too costly, since if they are really 
experts they expect to succeed m business and make more money than any public body 
m India can hope to offer them for their services ns teachers The best method seems, 
therefore, to send highly qualified Indians to study Western methods of oiganisation 
on the spot in Europe It will be difficult to secure for them the confidence of 
big business firms, without which not much can be learnt. But this is not so difficult 
nor so costly as the other method of bringing any European experts to India would 
fe. Training in industrial art and industrial organisation is thus the most essential 
thing which will be of very great service to India; and for this a high degree of spe¬ 
cialised knowledge, both practical and theoretical, is absolutely necessary. But even a 
well-organised industry may not succeed if the best market to sell remains beyond 
the capacity of the organiser to discern. A commercial training would be indispensably 
necessaay not only to put the finished product in the best market and thereby ensure 
the growth and success of the enterprise, but it will, at the same time, seoure raw 
materials from the cheapest market and also facilitate dealings in " futures " which, 
as an art, affords an independent professional career in America, Thus, for 
the successful development of any industrial enterprise in India, as everywhere else, 
three things are necessary, viz., industrial skill, organising capacity, and" commercial 
training. These three things must go together. Since they react on one another 
it is impossible to attribute failure to any one unless the others are working success¬ 
fully. Thus, the failures of industrial enterprises so far have been interpreted by ignor¬ 
ant and unthinking people as due to some inherited defect in tie Indian nature. But, 
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as all economists know, the process of production cannot be said to be complete before 
the finished goods are placed in the hands of the consumers. For this, organisation 
and commerce are as necessary as merely producing the thing. Unless, therefore, all 
these three elements are successfully combined we cannot say whether th£ industrial 
development of India by Indians is possible or not. That test has not as yet been 
applied and yet interested parties ery loudly that too much money has already been 
wasted in attempting to industrialise the dreamy Indians. 

As to agriculturo it is more assuring to find that care is being taken of thiB. 
But the grave dc feet of the Government system of establishing agricultural institutes 
for reseatch work is that highly paid European experts m science are engaged who 
know nothing of Indian or European conditions of actual farming. The result is a 
huge waste of money at Pumi and at Manipur in Daici I in ill au incident which 
happened a few years back in the Government Agricultural Research Institute at 
Manipur in Iiacca. It was lelated to me at the time by one of the members on the 
staff there. Exceptionally good seeds of paddy were cultured in that farm and the Go¬ 
vernment notification was published broadcast intimating that they were available to 
the public at a certain price. Certain advanced agriculturists ventured to take to this 
innovation and got the new seeds, instead of what they possessed themselves, for 
purposes of sowing It was discovered when the crops failed that those special seeds so 
carefully cultured at Government expense had not any germinating capacity whatsoever, 
they were dead seeds. After this, if those advanced agriculturists and others who 
know them look upon these Government farms as expensive luxuries fattening the 
staff without any benefit to the cause of Indian agriculture, nobody, we presume, 
can blame thorn foi the opinion. It requires to be assured that proper persons with 
real practical experience have been brought over. If that is not available qualified 
Indians may be sent out to burn the processes of a really good farm or farms and, 
on their arrival, be engaged as teachers Then, again, there is no effort to make 
these methods popular w ith the conservative Indian agriculturists. The great majority 
of the latter is not educated and any agricultural journal conducted in English 
would fail to achieve that. Propagandist work of some sort must be substituted. 

Journalism is the last item. Journalism creates aud organises public opinion 
For this a very high special qualification is necessary. Not only should a journalist 
possess general information derived from a wide btudy, but he must possess, at the 
same time, that method m his arrangement of things, combined with an honesty of 
purpose It is nowadays the work of an expeit, even as advertisement is m business. 
Neglect of this has led to the pernicious political developments of the last few years 
if the cause has been rightly attributed to it by Government,. In any case, whatever 
connection these events may have to do with it, to that exent defective journalism 
does exist. Moreover, according to the finding of the enquiry committee over the 
assault of a ptofessor of the Presidency College, Calcutta, the press was unanimously 
declared as a perverse engine inciting students to such misconduct. In England 
there are institutions w'here special training is given m this line, which may profit¬ 
ably be introduced in India. The evils of a bad press are as pernicious sb those of 
no press, and it is only meet and proper that the attention of people should, be 
directed to this. 

Of the above callings and professions serviceable to India and requiring, at the 
same time, high training, the Universitv at present undertakes to give training in low, 
engineering, and mediome. The training in law is too theoretical, and the system of 
moot courts should bo further developed to initiate the students into the actualities 
of n lawyer’s life. Medical training is divorced completely from any' training in the 
indigenous system or Indian conditions. It may be profitable to introduce some of 
these topics into the course of studios for medicine. 

It is verv difficult to say whether the present Universitv should undertake all the 
above branches of training. But the University is certainly the best and the most 
efficient of existing publio bodies which can undertake them. Those departments 
which are conducted by Government, agricultural institutes, commercial insti¬ 
tutes, etc., have signally failed so far to give any beneficial results. With regard to 
their being under the University the objections are that they are too numerous for 
the University and that the University cannot possibly be supposed to oommand any 
practical knowledge about them. The first objection can be answered by the fact 
that the University, i.e., the Senate, does not act directly, but always through the 
board of studies and faculties. So many new branches would thean so many new 
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boards or faculties, the Senate confining its vigilance to any abuse of power by 
these bodies either by omission or commission. The second objection oan be met by 
introducing into these boards and faculties outsiders who aro recognised experts in 
those subjects. The teachers would be there and the special features of 
Indian conditions would bo veiy well lepresented by these experts who have succeed¬ 
ed in getting & practical knowledge of the local conditions This would be no innova¬ 
tion. All the existing boards and faculties can be, and sometimes are, so supple¬ 
mented. 

In any case, even if the University be not callod upon to undertake the training in 
these subjects, borne public body, other than Government, constituted more or less 
after the University, should be the controlling body as to the internal administration, 
as to the selection of couises of study, and as to the approval, if not appointment, of the 
staff. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

For the advancement of India arrangements should be made foi training in agri¬ 
culture, industries, c nmmeioo, fine arts, and the ayurvedic system ot medicine on modem 
lines but with due regard to Indian ideals and traditions Classes for instruction in those 
subjects might be started bv the University. 


' Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

We have already mentioned the branches of study which ought to be included 
an I do not think it necessary further to specify any callings or professions 

India wants education to be able to realise her vast natural resources and man-power 
and her ancient traditions and culture, m short, to become a self-contained nation. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

India in different respects greatly differs from Great Britain, for instance, India 
unlike Great Britain, is mainly an agricultural country and manv of ita industries, such 
as jute, cotton, and tea. are dependent on agriculture 

In Bengal there exist different centres of learning—schools of phdosophy, logic, 
sociology, and economy. A few of the many* noted centres of such learnmg are Nava 
dipa, Vhatpara, Vikrampur, Kotowalipara, and Kamrup. 

The University has not yet taken adequate measures for tho encouragement and 
development of study either m the “ modern side ” or in those special branches of learning 
mentioned above. This deficiency should be removed. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

The scope of the present University is not at all wide enough. If, in Kngland, 

J vn.. a j, Cambridge has found it advisable to establish a degree in agn- 

-»aau, . a culture, it is obvious that m India such a degree should be 

established m practically every University—certainly the University of Bengal”, as 
mentioned earlier, should have such a degree. The colleges would probably hot be in 
Calcutta and so this degree would lie outside the province of the restricted, highly 
•centralised Calcutta University provided for in this report. 

It may perhaps bo mentioned that Government service is not, as such, one of the 
callings and profesions which require a high degree of training and for which the 
University should provide. At present, the congestion in the present Calcutta University 
is partly due to the large number of youths who wish to qualify for Government 
eervice. By the provision of other suitable ways of qualifying for these the University ' 
would at once be relieved of much hampering scholastic material. 
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Bhaduri, Jyotibhusuan, Dey, B. B , and Dutta Bidhu Bhusan. 

Engineering, medicine, agriculture, technology, law, fine arts—all these subjects 
are included m the curriculum of universities which have been recently established in 
Europe and America Indian universities should concentrate their attention on these 
practical branches of learning as the charge of a too exclusively literary education is 
frequently levelled against them 

Agricultural engineering and technological studies are urgently needed at present 
for the advancement of India. India abounds m raw materials, for the proper utilis¬ 
ation of which techmcal education in all its branches should be imparted broadcast over 
tho land By this it should properly be understood that education enables a man to 
grasp, and to turn to account, those scientific principles upon which all mdustneB depend. 
As the conditions of mere workshop training do not permit of that combination of theo¬ 
retical study with practical instruction, so necessary for high techmcal skill, it is suggested 
that a preliminary scientific course be laid down for all students taking up pure or applied 
science, or even engineering ; and the training should be differentiated after the I.Sc. or 
B.Sc stage, according to tho requirements of the departments concerned. 

In India the death rate is abnormally high and there are constant visitations of epi¬ 
demic and enlemie diseases. Tho establishment of more medical colleges is necessary 
for the preservation of health, as the few graduates in medicine now turned out oould 
not meet the wants of a big country with such a large population. 


Bh\ndark4R Sir R G 

The callings and professions which arc necessary for service to, and advance¬ 
ment of, India and for which a high degTee of training is required are — 

(a) The administrative service of Government 
(<i) Law. 

(c) Medicine. 

(d) Engineering 
(«) Agriculture. 

(/) Commercial science 

(9) Manufactures, to manipulate and prepare the raw materials available in the 
country 111 a manner to be of service m actual life, such as spinning, 
weaving, tanning, oil pressing, and metal-work. 

India has clung to its undeveloped ancient methods and should be made to intro¬ 
duce and adopt tho methods developed in the West by the increase of scientific 
knowledge 

India’s requirements as TCgards Government service, law, medicine, and engineer¬ 
ing are met by the Bombay University. It rIso meets the agricultural ana com¬ 
mercial needs, but, m my opinion, these, as well as engineering and others that 
are enumerated above, should be met by a special institution organised by Govern¬ 
ment, with the assistance of Indians of position and affluence. 


Bhattacharya, Jogendranath. 

At present, legal education is the only education that is under the complete control 
of the Calcutta University It has done signal service to the country by establishing 
a law college of its own Before this there was not a single eolloge entirely devoted to 
the teaching of law The Medical College of Calcutta teaches medicine, but the Univers¬ 
ity has nothing to risk in its management excepting that it conducts examinations and 
confers degrees If the University initiates the establishment of colleges solely dealing 
with the study of agriculture, mining, engineering, ayurvedic medicine, and such technical 
subjects as weaving, dyeing, paper making, etc., Bengal will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other countries at no distant date 
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As India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and as her resources are vast, agri¬ 
cultural and industrial schools and colleges should he opened in every district, and degrees 
and diplomas conferred. The colleges should be residential in character, and there will 
be infinite possibilities of big towns becoming great and important centres of learnings 
The Calcutta University will be an epitome of what Bengal was in the past. It should 
along with its teaching of literature, philosophy, and science, impart instruction in agri¬ 
culture, crafts, and commerce. What everyone likes to see is a systematic organisation 
and development of India’s indigenous arts and industries. Districts which are famous 
for particular culture should have residential colleges of their own for the development 
of their native and characteristic industry. Towns like Dacca, Jessore, Chittagong, 
Ranigaaj and Malda may develop their own universities. Education must adapt 
itself to the intellectual economic needs of diverse countries. There should be a mining 
college at RaniganJ. Murshidabnd will have one or more colleges teaching sericulture 
and the silk industry. Agriculture in its varied types and different forms will he the 
special educational characteristic of Jessore. The weaving industry will receive the 
special attention of the Dacca and Malda colleges. Ship-building will be the prominent 
feature of Chittagong. There will be a commercial college of an advanced type in 
Calcutta. Pottery and clay-modelling .will be highly developed at Krishnagar. In¬ 
struction should all along be imparted in these oolleges through the medium of the 
vernacular in order that Indian and natural ideas may find adequate expression. 
True national progress will be on this line, and people will no longer hanker after 
Government service when they learn to stand on their own legs. As in England pupils 
will flock to different centres to acquire technical knowledge and skill suited to their 
natural endowment. This will remove the present congestion and diminish the number 
of discontented graduates. It is true that this ideal will not bn realised at once, but 
will be the result of gradual development. If the University has this end in view jt 
will work out the salvation of Bengal and will produce a rpbust and vigorous nation 
with glorious pride for the past and hope and promise for the future, and the youug men 
will be better equipped for the battle of life than those of the present day. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 


Teaching, engineering, law, medicine, mining, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
sound statesmanship, public service, and literature. 

On account of free intercourse and contact with the outside world the ancient tradi¬ 
tion of India, whatever it might be, has lost its hold upon her people. It is difficult, 
therefore, to differentiate her requirements from those of other civilised nations of the 
globe at the present stage. The most difficult economic problem which the education 
of our nation has to face now is the full utilisation of the industrial resources available 
in the country; the appropriate manufacture of her raw materials, revival in improved 
type of her decayed industry, and the improvement of her agriculture through the help 
of science. 

The University has done a great deal for teaching, law, medicine, engineering, and 
litorature, but neglected so long a practical solution of the country’s eoonomic problem, 
which ought to engage its attention now. Education in all its aspects should be 
diffused, directed, supervised, and controlled by the University and, as suoh, no branch 
of learning—intellectual, commercial, industrial, or economic—can be considered outside 
its provinca 


Bhattaoharyya, "Hamdas. 

India must develope her agricultural, mineral, and industrial resources and teach 
her son* trade and commerce if she is to advance. A barrenness of prospect in these 
lines at present stands in the way of these branches of learning. 
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A theoretical, or practical training imparted by the University is likely to be of little 
use unless Government and the mercantile oommunity are willing to afford Btudents 
all facilities for a future occupation in life. The interested aloofness of merchants 
and the apathetic attitude of Government towards trained men and struggling indus¬ 
tries tell heavily upon industrial, commercial, and agricultural education. A lavish 
system of State-subsidy, State-aid, and State-patronage (under proper safeguards), State- 
banks and eo-oporative credit societies, private help and public oo-operation can do much 
to increase the material prosperity of India 

The University does nothing at present to fostor technical education. The Sibpur 
Engineering College does something in the mechanical, electrical, and engineering lines. 
The University ought not to undertake technological training unless a special recurring 
grant be made for this purpose. Government should, however, establish a central 
technological institute in or near Calcutta and utilise some of the material resources 
mentioned under question 3 Similar institutes on a smaller scale might be established 
in industrial and commerc lal centios, such as Asansol, Kharagpur, Rajshahi, etc. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

Callings: —Weaving, dyeing, blacksmith’s work, carpentry, masonry, pottery, 
leather-making, paper-making, commerce, technical industry, and manufacture of 
medicine. 

Professions: —Legal, medical, engineering, mining engineering, and electrioal 
engineering. 

Medical .—European system, Indian system, Ayurvedic, and Unani. 

The traditions of India are hosed upon caste systems and render it difficult to make 
arrangements for the people in genetal tor training in all callings. Under the caste 
system different castes have different callings allotted to them. It is difficult to induce 
the peoplo of the country to break through these traditions and barriers. Castes, except 
weavers, will not take to weaving. No Hindus, except a particular class, will take 
to leather-making. As regards agriculture the fertility of Indian soil and its soft 
oharacter render the introduction of scientific agriculture in India rather impracticable. 
Besides, land is hold m small parcels by tenants and, in their case, agricultural schemes 
and enterprise on a large scale are not necessary. Traditions also are apt to interfere 
with the introduction of such schemes. WTiat is necessary is that Government should 
found agricultural colleges and model farms for the training of men who will introduce 
and spread the improved methods of agriculture nmong the peasantry. 

The introduction of cotton cultivation is absolutely necessary. Tea industry is 
also a lucrative one. As regaids engineering and the medical profession the University 
cannot, at present, meet the whole demand. There should be an addition of a suffi¬ 
cient number of medical and engineering colleges in the province under the University 
for turning out able and well-trained men who will render help to the people in these 
respects and, besides, spread the knowledge of medical science and engineering in tho- 
eountry through private agencies and enterprise. As regards commerce it should 
be learnt practically. 

At colleges only the science of commerce and agriculture may be taught and 
learnt. It should be a branch of university education. It may be included under 
the branches of history and political economy. 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

While emphasising the value of general education and the utility of the learned 
professions of-law and medicine I should think India as at present circumstanced 
requires, for her advancement, a high degree of training in applied science, technology 
and commerce. India is in urgent need of the development of her resources, resuscita¬ 
tion of her indigenous industries by scientific methods, and development of commerce. 
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Biswas, Chabc Chandra. 

I have the following suggestions to make in connection with the present arrange- 
ments for law studies in the Calcutta University :— 

(o) I consider the time has now come when the University should cease to teach 
law so much with reference to the profession : it should confine itself only 
to giving a training in the general principles of law as a science, leaving 
it to the High Court to institute special examinations for regulating admis¬ 
sion to the profession, a degree in the University examination being, no 
doubt, a necessary preliminary qualification. 

(b) Simultaneous study for both the master's degree and the degree in law should 

be discontinued, or at any rate permitted under special conditions which 
would ensure proper study in either department. 

(c) It may also be considered how far attendance at lectures should be made com¬ 

pulsory for law students. Under the present regulations, a student may 
take the master’s degree as a non-collegiate student at the end of three 
» years from graduation, though by attending a course of instruction in the 
University he may obtain the degree in two years. I think a similar rule 
might be mads in the oase of law students. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

It seems natural that universities in India should become great centres of Oriental 
learning : there is boundless scope for study and research in the past, the present, and the 
future of Asia. The Calcutta University certainly cannot claim to be one of the great 
centres of Oriental learning. The impact of Western learning on India was so startling 
that it was natural that for a long time all education should be c mtred on it. I do not 
think that this can in the long run be wholesome, and it is time Ihat learning in India 
began to develops on independent lines. 


Bobooah, Jnanadabhibav. 

I have already said that a degree in agriculture would be of benefit to our students 
—commercial and technical education should also be given and degrees also should be 
conferred. 

In addition, our Oriental systems of medicine—the ayurvedic and tbe liakimi systemB 
—should receive proper recognition from our universities. They have been neglected— 
as a result, these .useful systems have fallen into desuetude. Even the Occidental and 
the comparatively new system of homoeopathy receive better treatment from the public 
than our old system as directed by the Ayurvedas. It is simply because there is no pro¬ 
per institution where the Ayurveda can be properly learnt. If the University were to 
take this system up it would receive a scientific polish under modern principles and it 
wiU meet our present-day requirements. It is indeed a pleasing sign that eminent doc¬ 
tors have taken to prescribing Makaradhwaja. India is full of herbs, and the Bengal 
Chemical'and Pharmaceutical Works, under the able leadership of Dr. P. C. Ray, are doing 
a great deal of gaiod work in this direction by preparing medicines with our awn drags. 
Recognition by the University will lift this most valuable system from its present fallen 
state. The University could confer doctor’s degrees in ayurvedic and halcimi systems 
of medioine. It is a pleasing sign of the times that some of the doctors from the Medical 
College, Calcutta, are taking to the ayurvedic system of treatment. 


Bose, Rai Cmnrnuu,, Bahadtur. 

The following are some of the callings and professions necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India for which a high degree of training is required :— 

(a) Teaching. 

(b) Agriculture. 
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(c) Technology. 

(d) Medicine. 

(e) Engineering. 

(/) Commerce. 

Specialised teaching in these subjects may be confined to one or two centres 
in the presidency, as is now being done in regard to (a), ( d ), and ( c ), but, having 
regard to the special needs, traditions, and characteristic powers of the country, 
education, not of a very high standard, in the subjects (f>), (c), and (/) and handi¬ 
craft should he widely given all over tho country through the medium of the 
vernacular. A diploma in each of the above three subjects granted by the University 
would be a great stimulus to their study. 

Provision has been made for the study of medioine, engineering, and teaching in 
the Calcutta University. Agriculture, technology, and commerce, in their higher 
studies, should be taken in hand by the University. Instruction in the lower standards 
in those subjects should be placed under a new controlling body under the University, 
with adequate facilities lor practical work in those subjects. 


Bose, G. C. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are the legal, medical, 
industrial, and commercial. The special needs of India are industrial (including 
agriculture as the main industry) and commercial development which differentiates 
her requirements from those of Great Britain which is both industrially and com¬ 
mercially highly developed. 

These requirements are not met either at all, or to any great extent, by the Cal¬ 
cutta University, and it is, I believe, within the province of the University to meet 
them by instituting degrees in agricultural and commercial studies in a separate 
faculty or faculties. 


Bose, Harakanta. 


The following callings and professions are necessary for the advancement of India :— 
(n) Touching. 

(b) Medicine (European, ayurvedic, and uunni systems). 

(c) Engineering (in all its branches). 

(cl) L iiv. 

(r) Agriculture (ill all its branches). 

( f) Commoroe and trade. 

(g) Callings connected with such industries as :— 

(i) Weaving. 

(ii) Spinning. 

(hi) Dyeing. 

(iv) Mining. 

(v) Metallurgy. 

(vi) Tanning. 

(vii) Jute, cotton, tea, and indigo. 

Requirements for (a), (b), (r), and (<f) are. to a great extent, met by the present 
University ; for the other requirements a technological university should he established 
in our province. 


Butler, E. J. 

The need for workers in all branohes of science is perhaps roost felt in the depart¬ 
ments w hich are concerned with the application of scienoe to industries, such as the main 
industry of India—agriculture. There, is no direction in which greater service can be 
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done for India than in the furtherance of soientifio enquiry into the problems of plant 
and animal life in all directions, but more particularly in those which may help to elu¬ 
cidate the special problems of tropical biology. 

In this the University can take a prominent part. The greater portion of the botanical 
research which is at present being done in India is in the hands of official workers whose 
duties preclude their devoting sufficient attention to the less direotly useful side of the 
science. India is very backward in the study of biology, excopt such as is carried on by 
the officers of a few Government departments who deal chiefly with its eoonomio aspects. 
It was obviously necessary for Government to make Bpecial arrangements for applied 
toianoe when creating the agricultural and other similar departments, but the paradoxical 
assertion has been quoted in the Final Report of the Commission on University Education 
iu London, 1913, paragraph 76Ajiat “ The value of any study varies inversely with its 
usefulness ”, and one may at an^rato endorse the more detailed criticism of the standard 
of utility quoted from Sir W. Raleigh in the same section of the report. The University 
will be more useful to workers in applied" science if it takos a broad view of pure soience 
as the foundation on which all utilitarian progress must be based beforo it pledges its 
resources in the direct encouragement of technological studies. 

Relatively little biological work of high quality has hitherto come from the univers¬ 
ities in India. For instanoe, most economic botanists in India would agree that the 
comparative neglect of the study of tropical vegetable physiology is a severe hindrance 
to their work. The study of plants as plants, and not because they happen to he useful 
to man, is as much required in India as in Europe, and we are, unfortunately, not able to 
rely on the validity of conclusions drawn from observations and experience under Western 
conditions. Eoonomic biologists in more advanced countries in Europe and America 
reoeive a steady stream of information on fundamental biological problems and have 
continually new light thrown on their difficulties in all directions by publications in pure 
acienoe, a large proportion of which originate in tho university laboratories. 

I, therefore, suggest that a most important function of tho University should bo to make 
provision for the study of tropical biology, and to endeavour by every means in its power 
to turn the attention of its staff and students to the special needs of India for a more 
accurate knowledge of the principles on which should ultimately be based the develop¬ 
ment of its agricultural resources. While all branches of biology should oventually be 
provided for it might be advisable, bo long as the facilities of the University are limitod, 
to make early provision for those for which there is already a definite demand. Suoh 
subjects as plant physiology, cryptogamic botany, entomology, and the like might be 
seleoted for special assistance by the foundation of ohairs, lectureships, and post-graduate 
research scholarships or studentships. But it is important that those should be dealt 
with as branches of pure, and not applied, biology, and, since it is a knowledge of animal 
and plant life under tropical conditions that is required, there need be no hesitation in 
making a start in any branch whatever of biology in which there are available workers 
who have shown a special aptitude in that branch. 

It is nothing less than astonishing that in a large university, in the first city in India, 
there should be no school of biology, no properly equipped university garden for 
botanical studies, and not even (at any rate until very recently) any whole-time 
professor of botany in any of the affiliated colleges. 


Cameron, M. B. 

The callings and professions whioh are necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India and for whioh a high degree of training is required are largely the same as 
those required elsewhere, with the exception, of course, of the church. 

There are, first of all, the Government services ia the executive and all tho various 
administrative and expert departments. These take a larger proportion of the more 
highly eduoated than in Great Britten owing to the general difference in the form of govern¬ 
ment. Traditionally, Government service has even more prestige in India than in Greek 
Britain, Its stability and the prospsot of steady, almost automatic, progress whioh it 
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offer'd, its clearly defined duties and strictly prescribed responsibilities, appeal strongly 
to a temperament less inclined on the whole than the Western to take risks, to attempt 
the adventurous or to rely for a livelihood upon individual initiative and judgment. 

Then come the various professions—law, medicine, and teaching. Thelaw takes extra¬ 
ordinary pre-eminence here in India for many reasons, but chiefly perhaps because of 
the fact that India is now in the litigious stage of her development when, the more open 
and violent methods of conducting a quarrel being seen to be d stinctly unhealthy or 
unsafe, the suit at law seoms the most direct weapon to use, possessing wonderful pos¬ 
sibilities for those who have the luck or skill to use it woll. 

Medicine is rapidly rising in importance. Teaching as a profession is in even less 
favour amongst our abler students than it is m Britain, though there is no lack of reverence 
for it. The paradox may perhaps be explained to some extent by the old idea that the 
teacher’s business w as chiefly unworldly or had to do primarily with preparation for the 
other world so that, while he was treated with all respect or reverence, his claims might 
be safely postponed while the more direct needs of this world were being attended to. 
The more it is realised that the skilful, competent teacher is of the utmost value to the 
life of the community, here and now, the less reluctanoe will there be to pay the profession 
well and to make it attractive even to the abler students Fairly rapid progress, especially 
of late years, lias been made in this direction in Britain. In India comparatively little 
has been done to translate the eloquence used about the teacher’s value into concrete 
additions to Ins pay 

Of engineering not much noed be said for comparatively little progress has been made 
in the rise of an independent profession as distinct from Government service. 

Similarly in regard to commerce and manufactures. Apart from a few great centres 
of population hko Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Cawnpore, commerce and manufactures 
offer but few openings to the more highly educated. 

India’s greatest industry—agriculture—offers practically no openmgs to highly trained 
men except for a few posts m Government service specially relating to this department. 

The universities in India meet the wants of Government services, law, and medi¬ 
cine fairly well A useful beginning has beon made for the supply of graduates specially 
educated and trauiod as teachers, but the Allahabad University makes no provision at all 
for engineering or for agriculture. For commerce and industry it is true the Allahabad 
University has "established a diploma and drawn up oourses of study, but I doubt very 
much whether commerce and industry will be much furthered thereby and I am fairly 
sure that the University will not profit very much in reputation or otherwise by the 
recognition of courses which have no claim at all to be considered university studies. 
They are neither liberal studies, nor a preparation for liberal studies. The University is 
not, and cannot be. in close enough touch with business requirements nor are its members 
as a rule the men most competent to devise and oontrol such courses. The chambers 
of oommeroo would seem to be far better organisations for conducting examinations 
of the kind represented by the diploma m commerce of the Allahabad University. 

Commerce and the industries have, it is true, won for themselves university recogni¬ 
tion in Britain, but they have made out their case only m thoso great centres where com¬ 
merce and special industries have reached their highest development, and where amongst 
the crowds engaged in these callings there are bound to be some who desire to take up 
their problems in a truly scientific spirit, viewing them in their relations to knowledge 
as a wholo and to those of the pure scienoes which happen to bear more particularly upon 
them. And the recognition by the Universitv has not come quickly, however quickly 
commerce and industries may have developed. At this vary time the Glasgow 
University is only meditating a degree in commerce. Edinburgh has gone the length 
of- having her courses outlined, but they seem to have met with but scanty approval in 
Glasgow. The Allahabad course would be absolutely ludicrous in comparison with a 
university course in Britain. 

It seems to me literally preposterous—a putting of the cart before the horse_to talk 

of university recognition for commerce and industry i* India. The first filing it to get 
commerce and industry abundantly, to get them developed to something 
approaching the degree of specialisation and stalled performance that exists elsewhere, 

2*2 
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There is abundant scope for technologica! institutes and for systematised courses of 
instruction regulated by chambers of commerce, banters’ associations, and by pro¬ 
fessional societies and trade guilds of one-lund or another. Efficiency in the labour that 
serves commeice and industry is the most urgent need in India at the present time, and 
the most direct means of improving it mil be the best. Little good w ill come either to 
commerce and industry or to the universities by trying to improve that efficiency by 
means of the institution of university courses of instruction. 

With regard to agriculture in particular the most hopeful line of advance seems to be 
by u ay of the demonstration faim, agricultural schools ai d agricultural colleges granting 
their ow n diplomas and speciahst courses in such admirable institutions as Push. A 
ease for a university course and degiee in agriculture has yet to be made out. I am 
inclined to think that the same holds for engineering though 1 admit more might bo said 
for inclusion in this case. 

On the whole, I see much advantage in anything that helps to correct the popular 
superstition that the University is a sort of Universal Provider or \\ luteley’s to which 
everyone in want of a career must go. 

The greater the development of tcchnohgcal institutes or institution* for the special 
preparation ot those taking up callings otliei than what are usually known as the "profes¬ 
sions ” the less Will be the tendency to overcrowd the University with those who liaio 
neither the will nor the capacity to study in the nniv. isitj, spirit. 

When the various technological institutions have done their woik and f-uppliod com¬ 
merce and industry with the efhcitnt, well-instructed, well-trained labour ulueli alone 
can lead to their exj ansion then the question of a j ursuit of these studies in the university 
spirit will ari«e. To raise it at pesent seems to me only to c niube the issues very 
seriously. 

Higher technological training and leseareh can meanwhile, be providi d for iu such 
institutions as Pus-a, a developed Kooikee. or a developed forest school at Dehia Dun. 


CHAHHA VARTI, J3lt.4JAI.AL. 

I think a hue should be diawn between intellectual culture, pure and simple, 
and tiAinmg neoessaiy for callings and professions Tho University ought to 
confine its- attention to pure intellectual culture leiving professional education to 
be taken caie of by other bodies within whose special pi mince if may lie The 
resources of tho Umveisitv will not permit the taking m hand of too many things; 
at the same time, branches of learning which have got a professional or commercial 
value would be better managed by men who are actually' engaged in those lines of 
work. 


Chanda, The Hou’ble Mr. Kamini Kumvr. 

Technology, commerce, and scientific agriculture, in addition to the existing 
faculties, should be provided for. Suitable colleges for these subjects, with model 
farms attached to the college for scientific agriculture, should be established. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’hle Mr. A. C. 


(a) Agriculture, including veterinary science and forestry. 

(b) Industries and mining. 

(c) Commerce and shipping. 

(d) Engineering in all its branches. 

(e) Education and teaching. 

</) Law and public administration. 

(g) Public work, including citizenship. 

(h) Art in different branches, including archaeology and architecture. 
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(i) Medicine and sanitation. 

(j) Literature and journalism. 

(k) Pure sciences, and history, economies, etc. 

I do not think there is much to differentiate India from othor countries, e.gr., Great 
Britain, except that India to-day is where Great Britain was in the fifteenth century in 
•some respects and m the early nmetee th century m others. 


CttATTERJEE, RAMANANDA. 

\s the answers to tins qu stion .ml question II mu,t tj sin' exl'nt overlap, 
T anstti r h ,th together to a «- \it extent, resolving so ne further points for my 
answer proper l) qu '1(1011 13 . 

India is almost like u continent as tcgarN its nrxa, rang 1 of climate, physical 
features, variety of fiun.a and Ihn.i, and minei.il and vegetable resources. Hence, there 
is no main i ailing anil prof ssion in an\ ei\ ill w 1 country which is not iv-cessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and toi which a high digree of training is required. 
All such callings and professions are necessary lor India. 

As th 1 Calcutta Umv r-itv h is it pies, nt 'o do m inly with B algal and Assam th 1 * 
eiiquu v mi\ h ■ nauowc I down to these legions. 

O111 eiuutiy affords unsiirpjsse I opponu nties fm th 1 siuly of mthr ipobgy. 
We ln\i the linii'i mat mils bi re foi sludv, md w■ have 111 our midst vaiion* stages of 
cnihsition. The stu lent to whose wants the mi h.ev.il university was a 1 juste I 
looked to the p ist and s night bank haimtig. while the nnlcrn looks to th • future and 

s eks the knjwledge of things .the modern knows that the only source of real 

knowledge le s m the application of sen ntific methods of inquiry to the ascertainment 
ot the fatts of ' xist mee ... " Whilst the alumni of Ruropoan universities learn 
authiapology from books our students mav have a l.nowKtee of th' 1 sciences based on 
11 studv of ‘ the facts of i xist mi o ’ We ought not to neglect this opportunity. Though 
mthropology is not taught in onr universities .some of our graduates have made note¬ 
worthy timtnbutnms to (hi- sen nee. 

The study of sociology is tl*o of vital importance to us. The economic bises of our 
ixisteme me lunging and must lontinu 11 to (hang 1 ; from b,nig a miinlv agricultural 
pjpiilntuui uni jimple niu-t chant, 1 to one the eronomio bases of whose i xistenee are 
both agueultiit' 1 and 111 iinif.u tilling industries. In 'his, other changes, to i, are mv olved. 
While trying to conserve the existing cottage industries and introduce new ones we 
cannot but ha\t factory indnstiie~. Mills, mini s, jiivnt \tions, railway wotks. etc., bring 
large numbers of men and wout m togeth-r mIjo ere nun lated by blood. Facilities of 
locomotion and of obtaining employment 111 pla es distant from peoples’ homes have 
l"d to the ilisioption of joint families and of family ties. These facts make changes in 
social economy and in the struct lire and economy of fannies inevitable. Racial fusion 
is also being brought about 111 many c,is -s in a haphazard and irregular manner. But it 
ought to take place, or be biotlght about, a§ fur as jKissible. in a ipasonable and legitimate 
way. For continuous progress social reform is necessary m all countries. For without 
social retorm there can he no adaptation to environment, and without such adapt¬ 
ation there cannot be any healthy and vigotous life, any progress. And our environment 
is continually changing. How best to adapt ourselves to onr over-changing surroundings 
requires a knowledge ot social statics and social dynamics. These and other consider¬ 
ations and tilt innate importance of the subject mako it highly desirable to introduce the 
study of sociology. The study of economies, which is recognised by our University, 
cannot tenlly be comp! -to without a knowledge of sociology. For the study of the latter 
we have unique, opportunities in India. Here wc have various strata of civilisation, many 
races, tribes, and castes, all the main historical religious, with their own marriage and 
other customs and distinct social aud domestic organisations. 

Civics is another subject that ought to be studied ; for responsible government, which 
has been promised to us, requires in the citizens a corresponding prejiaration and fitness 
whioh necessitate a study of this subject. In the address which Viscount Broce 
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delivered in opening the new fits building erected at the Liverpool University he dwelt 
on two topics upon which, in his opinion, a course of lectureB might be given. One was 
the science of administration, which was beoominga science of growing importance owing 
to the development among us of local government. Administration was the subject 
of systematic leotures in the universities of Germany and America, and he did not Bee why 
it should not be so in England also. As India is expected to have responsible govern¬ 
ment all our universities should teach the science of ; dministration. Lord Bryce said 
that the other subject was that of the theory and practice of transportation—that was 
to say, the conditions governing railways and shipping. This was now becoming almost 
a science. So far from being a mere matter of practice—a thing to be learned by going 
into an office and following instructions—there u as no subject better fitted to engage the 
highest powers than that of modern commorce. The problems of labour and wagoB of 
trade organisations and strikes, or of tariffs, were questions of tremendous difficulty, 
and becoming so much more complicated every day that they required the ablest minds 
to grapple with them. As there ought to be great industrial development in India after 
the war, our universities and colleges should teaeli all these subjects. 

I have already said that wo in India require all the main callings and professions which 
are followed in civilised countries generally and, consequently, we also require the lines 
of education which provide preparation for them. For Bengal I would name particularly 
agriculture (with special reference to rice, jute, cotton, sugarcane, tea, rubber, oil-seeds, 
horticulture, the dairy industry, and market gardening), forestry, economic botany (with 
particular reference to medicinal plants, pharmacy, the paper industry, etc.), mining, 
engineering, and metallurgy, commerce (including commercial and economic geography), 
applied chemistry and navigation, naval engineering and shipbuilding. How important 
these last three are for India (including Bengal) will appear from the following extracts 
from an article contributed by the late Mr. G. V. JoBhi, a well-known Indian publicist 
and economist, to the Modern Review for February-. 1908 :— 

“ We have no shipping of our own of the newer pattern—no sailing vessels and no 
steamships—available for sea service. The result is, that the transport we have almost 
exclusively to depend on in our intercourse with countries oversea is necessarily foreign 
shipping ; and the price we have to pay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate about 
25 crores of rupees a year. Sea service embraces goods traffic, passenger traffic and the 
conveyance of the mails. 

“ Where we once had a thousand shipyards there vie have now just solitary 48 ports, 
which, however, mostly build 2 or 3 galbata a year. The yearly average number of new 
ships built is 125, of less than 50 tons each ; and the aggregate capita] laid out per annum 
on new shipbuilding may be put at between five and six lakhs of rupees. 

“ A vast seaboard extending over a length of 4,000 miles, with a thousand harbours 
and secure anchorages, once important and prosperous ports, busy and flourishing marts, 
crowded with our own ships, barques and brigs and barges ; and each with a shipbuilding 
yard of its own and with a numerous seafaring population, living in comfort by the 
industry—now—and that, too, under the rule of a nation—the greatest sea-power in the 
World—presenting a sad Beene of desolation—a littoral Sahara.” 

On the side of culture I insist on adding- music for both boys and girls. Painting 
and sculpture are already taught in arts schools. The University need not control them. 
Architecture may be taught either in these schools or in engineering colleges. But I 
would insist upon teaching drawing to all boys and girls in all schools, as it has a value 
of its own, and is necessary for good education in mathematics, science, engineering, 
geography, and various branches of technology and craftsmanship. 

I would desire very much to encourage tho study of Greek in our University. The 
Greek mind has its lessons for man for all times and countries, for its sense of proportion 
and of harmony and beauty, and, in many respeots, its originality and sane outlook on 
life. Whatever our patriotic pride may lead us to think and say there is nothing in the 
other ancient classical literatures of the world to compare with Greek literature—using 
literature in the sense of writings distinguished by artistic form and emotional appeal. 
There is not much good Sanskrit prose which may be called literature in this sense. It 
is not an artistic expression of the complex natural life of a people. With the exception 
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ofKahdas and, perhaps, Bhababhuti, the productions of our ancient poets cannot take 
high rank as literature pure and simple. Of course, I am cognisant of the high philo¬ 
logical, spiritual, ethical, philosophical, and indirectly historical and political Talue of 
many Sanskrit works. But X think if we had the supplementary and corrective culture 
and discipline of Greek studies we should profit immensely thereby. 

Besides English I would encourage the study of another modem European language— 
French, for instance. For higher scientific, technological, philosophical, historical, and 
mdological studies a knowledge of French or German ib indispensable. A knowledge of 
both would be preferable. 

Japanese docs not perhaps possess much bnguistic or literary value, but as our trade 
relations with Japan are growing and Indian students occasionally go to Japan for educa¬ 
tion, the Japanese language should bo made an optional study m the faculty of commerce. 
Similarly with Russian, which has, besides, high cultural value and a body of excellent 
scientific and scholarly literature 

For reasons already stated the special needs of India cover the needs of moat 
civilised countries put together Therefore, our needs include those of Great Britain, 
besides including several others which Great Britain does not require, because of her 
more limited range of climate, fauna, and vegetable and mineral resources. 

For ages our education has been confined to the production of religious teachers, 
priests, philosophers, lawyers, physicians, teachers, clerks, and bookish men m general. 
While we do not want to lost the tiaditional and characteristic powers developed thereby 
we uigently and imperatively require a corrective in the form of practical training 
in the exact sciences. Such a teaming, with technological training as its corollary and 
supplement, is also an absolutely indispensable necessity for our survival aB a civilised 
people in the struggle for existence 

The past and present history of India, and the facts of its many races, languages, 
castes, creeds, and stages of civilisation co-existing together make it neoessary for the 
different sections of the people to thoroughly know and respect one another, as they 
do at present to some extent, and gradually to coalesce. To this end the study of 
i ntbropologv and sociology is a valuable means. The lesson of mutual toleration and 
respect would also be taught by a study of comparative philology, comparative religion, 
comparative mythology, comparative jurisprudence, and, what I may call, compara¬ 
tive politics. In the study of comparative jurisprudence I would include the study of 
the legal systems of the Arabs and the Hindus, and in the study of comparative 
politics I would similarly include the study of the theocratic and purely secular political 
theories, principles, and institutions of the Arabs, the Persians, the Indian Musalmana, 
and the Indian Hindus and Buddhists For this reason the study of Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, and Persian should be encouraged. 

The requirements are not all met by the University. That the purely literary and 
scientific studies mentioned above fall within the province of the University does not 
admit of any difference of opinion 

As regards the technical and technological studies I find that, while many of the older 
universities do not recognise them as falling withm their province, many of the newer 
universities teach them. I do not offer any opinion as to what the Calcutta University 
ought to do. It is largely a question of ways and means and of the practicability 
of bringing so many things under one organisation. What I urge is that we must 
have those studies, whether withm or outside the University. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 


(o Agriculture. 

(b) Forestry (sylviculture). 

(e) Mineralogy and metallurgy. 

(d) Navigation 

(e) Commeroe. 

(/) Art in different branches, including architecture 
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(q) Civd, mechanical, electrical, and manne engineering 
(A) Teaching. 

(i) Law. 

(?) Medicine. 

(t) Sanitary soience. 

( l ) Literature. 

(m) Archaeology and history 
(w) Economics 

Only in connection with law, medicine, and einl engineering The other branches 
ot study enumerated above have so far been left alone 
The University should provide for all these studies. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

For the advancement of India there should be, m addition to purely academical edu¬ 
cation, an extensive training m medicine, practical hygienics, law, jnactjc.il economies, 
applied soience, and technology (including agrieultuie, engineering, rommeice, manu¬ 
facture, and other industries) It is also desirable to hn\e dilfeient copies of education 
for teaming in matters of management and of scientific guidance and research To these 
we may also add military training, it being understood that Indians aie now fucly admit¬ 
ted to military rank 

Those requirements of India are at jiresent but partially me I by tins Unnersitv The 
University should moot them all , and tins is possible, though not quite pine f , it le under 
the present cu-cumstancea 


Chvtterjee, Suniti Kumar 

India being pumanly a great agrieultui cl countiv agricultural training in its 
elemental!, secondary, and higher stages should be mide accessible to .ill who may desne 
it. The Umvei'Oty at present does nothing in tins direction, i ml <,o\crnmerit very 
little*. A great deal may be done bv piomoting higher agricultural ti< nung and higliei 
agi loultural reseaich. 

Apart fiom agriculture the following are among the e illmgs and piofe ssions necessary 
for the service of India, as of any other country - —commute, technology, electrical, 
mechanical, and civil engineering, mining and foiestry, medicine nrm\ and nevy, and law. 
Of these there is provision for law anel, to a ceitain extent, feu mexln me end engineering; 
in the University The demand for thf- wider expansion of instruction in medicine and 
engineering ,s very great, atiel should iceeive immediate attention r I'he University 
s you Id take up the question of eommeieial and teclinologioal, as well as agricultural 
olueation in right earnest Naval and military colleges for Indian youths may be loft 
to Government, but tlie University may impart some elementaly military training as a 
preliminary to admission into these colleges when they are ojiened, in addition to making 
physic il education and military drill compulsory for all its students 'Ihe culture of the 
fine irts (music and painting) should also be promoted by the University 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

The greatest obstae let. to India’s progress are religions animosity, segregation into 
classes—not necessarily castes—and economic backwardness. Barren intellectuality is 
now invested with fatso respectability, judged by a purely commercial standard. The 
calling most needed is that of teachers, capable of imparting the conviction that temporal 
welfare is not opposed to religion, that respect for tlio religion of others is not disloyalty 
to one s own, that a country’s progress is impossible without amity and concord among its 
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inhabitants and that m inual labour is not degiadmg j>ohnicdJ ©Aperts art not Ie$s 
necessary than lawyois and doctors The need loi thorn will increase after the present 
war But the ( haxge of tc< hnital education should not be issumeri by the University to 
the impairment of its tiue aim—the foimation of character and the improvement and 
expansion of the intellect 


Chutjhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir \surosn. 


I ha\e alreadv mentioned tin bi niches cf stud'v which ought to be included, 
.and do not think it r> <<ss\r\ fuiib'*r to specify the callings or piofesnons 

India wants education to be able to utilise hoi vast natural resources, the intelli¬ 
gence ot her people, its ancient traditions and cultuie, and her manpower, in short, 
to become a miiIc self cont lined nation 


ClI VLDHlltl, Bill,II IN Moil V\ 

Tlie callings aiul piofissuns ncio'siry for eoiuce to, and the advancement of, 
India ari 1 gil, m die it, t< u!ui n , tluirnl aguoultuial, industrial commeicial, mili¬ 
tary and n iv il India is un i^h ultiu il c untiv , and them are in India raw materials 
foi ov iv hum if mdustiv lime aie also in India nnlitirv races and men who 
will pr fi_r militnv scrim to anything else Utcmpts should be made to utilise 
those nnturil ri s ( m s rf tti lountii Hie l nnersiti has hitherto done nothing 
in this n sprit nor is it p s'lbh for tin I nnersity to do all 


CnuDHun, Tlie llon’ble Babu Brojemie4 Kisiioel Roy 

u) l’lii i ill mg- of pm f nligiou' guides ami iifoiiners mil social haikrs and 
pubti .lire foiini i, vilm li ni lenggiossh mglutid uul can /unsuid »v amateurs 
in mo't (ii in nn mcis'iiv tin savin lo md ih< idvinoi'ment ot, India 
mil iiqem till high 't ti unmg 

(b) The calling oi j iofi ssion of jouuiilist is dso ostiomolv impoitant and roquirO' 
the higlu t ti 1111111'’ But unfortunately thero s no ariangemont for giving 
the non 1 .' arv tr lining 

t ) I’hi pinto sum of Kill rjei oi ixptit' m the Hindu sv'km of iiu.du.iiu, is abo 
viiv impoi taut tor si r\ ii i to, mil the adimoimint of Imlii ind requires the 
Inglii st li lining . a thin is no in ingunint tor thepiopu stmlv of the subji >t 
tin piofi ssion is deltnminting 

(<l) file railings or pi ole "ions ot agiieultiuists tridesinm mil technologists also 
an ivtiinulv nifissim foi sum to anil tho adv aiuiini lit of in ill i Tiny 
uquno i sjiietally m tlu si divs high ti lining t i c n ible In Ii mu to stand succesi- 
fally in competition with luc i fion othei pints of tin world 


Chottdhuey, Rai Yatinura Nath. 

Tlie chief defect of the Indian universities in their uttei neglect for makmg 
adequate provision for the study of those subjects which aio shortly and pregnantly 
summed up as the “ modern side No university in these days should be without it. 
Consequently, I flunk a prominent jdace ought to be given to what is called the 
“ modern side ” of the university in the cumculum of our University, The principles 
underlying this side I have already given before, I do not think, therefore, I need 
say anything more here on the subject 
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Cocks, S. W.— Covernton, Tho Hon’ble Mr. ,J. G.— Cullis, Dr. C. E. 


Cocks, S. W. 

India is in need of highly framed engineers, ohemisls. electricians, mineralogsts, 
metallurgists, agriculturists, and doctors. Law and literature seem to have already 
enough attraction for the average student. It is m all branches of pure and applied science 
that her need is greatest. Her requirements do not seem to me to differ greatly in kind 
from those of Great Britain except that, as commerce and manufacturing industries are 
in India still undeveloped, the number of highly tranied practical men that could be 
absorbed by such industries annually is at present small, while in agriculture there is 
room for almost unlimited numbers of men with scientific training. The bent of her 
people is, however, towards philosophy and speculation, rather than towards physical 
science and research. It is the attitude, in fact, of Europe before llio Renaissance. The 
history of learning in Europe shows that a change of point of view merely, and not a 
change of nature is involved in the conversion of a people from abstract speculation to 
scientific research, and there is no reason to suppose that Indians would prove less 
adaptable than Europeans. 


Coveenton, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

The callings and professions which are most necessary for service to, and the 
advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required for those 
who are to take the lead in them are agriculture, commerce, engineering, medicine, 
and education. What the University mainly trains for at present is Government 
service, law, and clerical employment. Some provision is, of course, made for the 
subjects enumerated in the first sentence of this answer, but it has so far succeeded 
only to a very moderato extent in attracting tho right class of student or meeting 
the requirements of the country. Literary, linguistic, and philosophio traditions 
of culture are still dominant and make a far greater appeal to the majority of 
both teachers and students in the University. The increasing pressure, however, 
of modern developments on political, social, and economic internal conditions, as 
well as relations with other portions of the Empire and with foreign nations, must 
bring about a change in the general point of view. The University should be able 
to promote the change and should provide, so far as funds allow, the necessary 
teaching and equipment. But it cannot proceed too rapidly: its progress must 
keep time with, not outstrip, the developmente produced by the forces mentioned 
above. As the general circumstances, especially those in the social and economic 
spheres, change, the University should be able to accommodate itself to the new 
requirements, but such adjustment must be gradual and continuous, not premature 
and spasmodic. Regard to actual facts and existing conditions must not bo lost 
sight of in the promotion of ideal schemes for a more or less visionary future. 


Ciillis, Dr. C. E. 

The more intellectual classes in India have a natural aptitude for the pursuit of 
pure knowledge divorced from its applications. They are also capable of a high degree 
of training in technical pursuits, though by habit less inclined to these. The training 
offered to them has been for the most part that which is in accordance with their natural 
bent. 

The advancement of scholarship presents no great difficulties except so far as it is 
dependent on economic advance. It is less dependent on economic advance than in 
European countries because of the simpler habits of life. 

Organisers of agricultural, industrial, and technical undertakings would be of service 
to the country. 

The great demand for university education, even by those not well qualified to profit 
by it, is largely due to the fact that this is the only way in which an ambitious person 
can hope to secure advancement in life by training. 
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Cuius, Dr. C. E —contd — Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur— Das, Bhusan 
Chandra, and Ray, Batki ntha Chandra—Das Gupta, Hem Chandra 


It is desirable to open up other avenues of advancement by the provision of 
elementary and higher technical training , but this is scarcely within the province of the 
University 


Das, Rat Bhupatinath, Bahadur 

Bar, medicine, and teaching art the professions which require a high degree of 
training The teaching of law under the new regulations is a distinct improvement on 
the state of things which existed before Working in chambers with a practising lawyer 
is nowadays insisted upon only in the case of those who desire to qualify as vakils This 
may bo introduced m the case of those whose aim is to become pleaders only This, 
however, is a matter for the law courts to decide As regards medicine the attendance 
m hospital supplies the training and experience so necessary when the young doctor 
beguis his practice More medical institutions are required m parts of the province other 
than Calcutta to provide adequate medical training 

As regards teaclung I am afraid it has much deteriorated m schools The pay and pro¬ 
spects of the profession should be improved It seems to me that the majority of students 
gomg to schools cannot get on with their lessons without the help of a private tutor at 
homo Thirty or forty years ago few students m a school could afford the luxury of a 
pi i\ ate tutor , nowaday s, it is almost a necessity , formerly, it was only the few, who 
were sons of rich parents that had private tutors at home, at present, it is only those 
who cannot in any way afford to have one try to do without them The “ so called ” 
trained teachers, i e , thoso w ho hav e gone through a course of training at a trammg 
college are m my opinion less efficient than many teachers of the old type who evolve a 
method for thembelves The former adopt the lecture system in schools with the result 
that a student forgets what he hears at school by the time lie reaches home and, therefore, 
receives no help from the teacher m gettrng up his lessons. These remarks do not have- 
any direct boaring on the question proposed by the Commission , but I have mentioned 
these points simply to bring it before the Commission that there is room for much 
improvement m the preliminary training that hoys receive in schools Without a 
sound trammg at the earlier stages it is hopeless to give an ideal traming at the 
University 


Das Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 

(а) Agriculture (including senculture) 

(б) Commerce and banking 
(c) Mining 

((/) Forestry 
<e) Shipbuilding 
(/) Metallurgy. 

(g) Law 

( h ) Teaohmg 

(i) Medicine (ayunehc system, unam system, allopathy and homoeopathy). 
(?) Engineering, civil and military 

(k) Hygiene and sanitation 

(l) Military soience 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

The number of such callings and professions is very great, and it includes medioal,. 
legal, engineering, agricultural, and commercial. 

The University, at present, has no arrangement for imparting commercial and agri¬ 
cultural education and the demand for these is very great. The Engineering College at 
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Das Gfpia, Hem Chandr \~tnntH — T)as (Ji pta, Kahuna Kant a—De, Hah Mohun-— 
l)c, Sattschvndra—De, 8i t shil Klmar. 


iSibpur is affiliated only m civil engineering and, though the regulations provide for 
mechanical and electrical engineering and also for mining engineering, no effort has hither¬ 
to been made to impart education m these brandies by the University or by Govern¬ 
ment or by any private body, though at the ('ivil Engineering College at Sibpur there is 
an apprentice department offering the courses of the joint technical examination board 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering up to the upper subordinate standard, 
and mining for Government diploma in the principles of mining. There is a gieat demand 
in the country not only tor civil engineers, but also for mechanical, electrical, and 
111 mmg engineers, and these nuclei of the ( ml Engineering Gollcgo at Nbpur should be 
developed to the University standard. 

It is the opinion of competent authorities that the number of qualified medical men 
is proportionately small.and I tlimk that even with the present arrangement and accom¬ 
modation, a large! number of qualified men can he turned out by the University if the 
Medical College does not take upon itself the teaching of roich subjects as physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, and physiology, but leaves these subjes t« to be dealt with by colleges 
affiliated m pure science 


Das Uupta K\runa Kant a. 

A high university (pi till float ion it. required for sciuoo to. ind advancement of, India 
in almost all depaitncuts of service and |>tofc,-ioii« Tlio follow mg appeal tomepionn- 
ment.— 

(«) Tlio judicial and executive sen ices 
(6) Accounts departments 

(c) Higher appointments in the ixu-.' p >ln e, agi icultuial, forest and salt depart¬ 
ments. 

(i d ) Law. y 

(e) Medical and vrtmnfflv dejmlmonts 

(/) Engineering tlepailmenl 

(y) Higher grade eh j kslaps 

( h ) Teiehership-, m sihool« and collegia. and the inspector the of the Ehieational 
Department 


De, Har Mohun. 

Engineering, mining, agriculture, law, medicine, and commercial science would 
ac of great service to the advancement of India. 


De, Sattsch vxdra. 

Those in which the latent material wealth of India mav he utilised. The L'lnver-- 
uly of Calcutta lias hitherto paid very little attention to thiB topio. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

The special pursuits which are nooessaiy for seivite to, and the advancement of, the 
country, and foi which a high degree of training is necessary but not given by the 
University, are those relating to commerce, technologt, and agriculture To these some 
may add sanitation and practical economics, with epicial references to the present 
c ondition of the country. 

The necessity for systematic training m these subjects, in view of the pressing needs 
and requirements of the country, cannot be exaggerated. The growing economic distress 
-oi the Bengali middle class gentlemen, the chrotnc overcrowding of professions and ser¬ 
vices, the congestion in colleges hi the absence of openings in other directions, and the 
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1 )e. Sushie Kumar —conld — Dey, Bajioda PrOSAVB—D'Souza. P C 


fact that few of our university men have any share m the latter operations of commerce 
and industry that go to the development of the rich resources of tho oountiy— all those 
make it almost imperatively necessary for our young men to take up industnal and com¬ 
mercial pursuits. 

For the teaching of agriculture there are, no doubt, two Government institutions 
outside the University, at I’usa and at Sabour, devoted to research woik and teaching of 
students The mining and dvtmg depaitmcnts of the iSibpur Engineering College are not 
affiliated to the University, and arc now closed. For tiaining in technology there are 
tho Bengal National Technical Institute, the weaving and other schools under the Joint 
Teehmeal Board, the Government institution at M.iihn, amt the Goveinmcnt Experi¬ 
mental Tannery m Bengal; but these uie unconnected with the University and the training 
given docs not reach a very high standaul In commerce there aie the Government 
Commercial Institute and other private institutions, outside the Umveisity, but the 
training given is of an elomeutary character Jt will he seen that the provision for the 
teaching of these important subje-cts 13 not verv adee]uate and does not reach to a uni¬ 
versity degree' standard Ko doubt, these institutions aio doing useful work, but thev 
have not proved von atti vctivc to students, partly because they aie not affiliated to the 
University ami cannot conlei university degre-es or other distinction' When we 
consider the great attraction which degrees and university distinctions possess tor young 
minds, not in this oountiy alone, and that these vreneedid to overcome the* long existing 
piejudico against industrial and commeieial pursuits, and when it is amply clear that 
the rapid dev elopment of liidii'ti k s and glow mg < omplcMtics of the trade conditions 01 
tho eountiy have not only loudend the d< mand foi young men framed in tboso 
blanches so great, but also a high ehgn e of thorough framing inelihpi'nsahle to meet 
them, the necessity of the Umveisity lending its aid to tins ciusi and taking steps to 
promote those branelie's of study w ill he sufliuently appaient Such a 'te p will also, m 
some mi usure take away the eiiUei'iuand reproach often levelled against the UniYeusi- 
ty tor theaculemic andiinpiaoucal character of it' yvork 

The question is being considered b\ the Inelii'tnal Commission, and the committee 
appointed bv tile senate on Oetobei the 13th, 1017. to consuloi the feasibility of such 
a scheme lias already elaboi ate Iv discussed this quc'tion and finally submitted its repoit, 
recommending that ‘ it is de su ibit and ne-ce'sniy m the highest degree that the University 
should take steps to develop the teaching of agjicultuio, technology, and commerce; 
and, that being so, tho Uimei'itv should take such steps, notwithstanding any T diffi¬ 
culties m the way which may by lea onable effort beoyercomc”. Theipure, no doubt, 
difficulties, financial and olbe i w lse, connected w itli a scheme ot this kind, but the principle 
uponyvlneh the scheme) is fused, «" , the desirability ofpioviding toi this kind of educa¬ 
tion and training. is eertainlv on< which ought to commend itself, undei tho circum¬ 
stances, to the University of Calcutta, and mtious steps ought to be taken to materialise 
this scheme. 


IJey, B \uoda Prosaud 


Mechanical, agiicultural and eemiini'reial callings and piofe-ssions and proper train¬ 
ing for them are necessary foi tho advancement of India Training under these hoada 
are not ieeogmsod. far less provided by the Umveisity, and. in the piesent circumstances, 
it seems to be absolutely' necessary that steps should be taken by the University in these) 
directions. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

Greater attention should be paid to applied science and technology. A depart¬ 
ment of commeice and public administration seems also essent a\ The University' 
si ould also provide for a course m agrioulture. The faculty of teaching may be merged 
in that of arts, persons who intend to take up tho profess on of teaching being allowed 
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D'Souza, P. G. — conld .— Dunn, S. G.—Dunnicliff, Horace E. 


to take teaching as one of the optional subjects for the B.A. degree examination. As 
India is rich in mineral, forest, and other natural resources departments of study connected 
therewith should be speoially developed. Extension and publication may also be added. 
At present, science is taught in the same way as mathematics, i.e., as a means of training 
the mind. Similarly, subjects suoh as eoonomics, political Boienco, commerce, eto., 
are too theoretical. The natural tendency of the Indian mind being introspective, 
methods of study likely to be a corrective to this habit seem to be very necessary. 

As it is primarily through men trained in the University that ideas of progress could 
be made general it is one of tho first duties of Indian universities for some time not to 
give so much prominence to cultural, as to scientific and professional, studies. Popular¬ 
isation of knowledge is at present more important than research. The latter is bound 
to come when the University has produced a good body of thoroughly trained men. For 
the present, more attention may be paid to popularisation of knowledge than to research. 


Dunn, S. G. 

While it is true of India, as of other countries, that university education is neoessary 
in the interests of culture and of tho highest lifo, yet tho position has to be faced that the 
majority of Indian undergraduates seek that education in order that they may obtain, 
by means of its results, a bettor financial position than they would otherwise expect. At 
present, these results may bo summed up in the mero title of tho degree ; the B.A. 
has a greater market value because he possesses a degree, not because ho is a hotter trained 
or more eduoatod man ; results are apparent rather than real. The first essential is to 
take away from tho degree its character as a passport for servioe. Government should 
have its own examinations, graded according to its needs. Tho host men will still go 
to the University but they will go to it with a different motive, to increase their know¬ 
ledge and efficiency in their profession, not to obtain ontranee into that profession. The 
University will be able to concentrate on its proper work, disinterested learning, and re¬ 
search. 

It must also be remembered that India is in a much lower stage of development oora- 
meroialiy and industrially than Western countries. It needs men to dovelop its commerce 
and industries; it needs scientific research, on tho one hand, anil practical training on 
the other. The universities should provide for the first; spocial institutions granting 
diplomas equal in prestige to university degrees should provide for the second. The 
present training in science given by the universities provides for neither; tho majority 
of those who avail themselves of it regard it merely as a means of obtaining a degree; 
they do not contemplate making use of the training in their future life, and, in praotaoe, 
■enter a profession for which it is not specially needed. 

Unfortunately, the demand for a training in science, either for its own sake or as a 
preliminary to an industrial career, has not yet arisen ; when it does arise tho universities 
will have to meet it. They can best do so in the manner described above; they should 
not compete with the technological institution, but they should encourage it by feeding 
its staff with men who know theory as well as practice, and by completing its praotical 
instruction with further research for those oapable of it. 

For the professions which at present exist the universities are adequate if their re¬ 
sources are improved and fitly employed. 


Dtjnnicliff, Horace B. 


I name only a few:— 

(а) Agriculture. 

(б) Chemistry. 

(c) Education. 

\d) Engineering. 
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Dttnnicliff, Hobace B — conld — Dutt, Bamapada — Butt, P X. 


(e) Law. 

(/) Medioitie 

In my reply I am only considering the aspect of the technical chemist 

The activities of the Indian Munitions Board will help to develop industries m which 
the assistance of the chemist is necessary for progress The immediate development of 
technical chemistry m India and its application to Indian economic problems is impe¬ 
rative. Hence, it is necessary for the universities to tram a supply of chemists capable 
of filling vacancies m technological works It is necessary to mstitute a technological 
college in connection with each university At the present time, comparatively few 
Indian managers or proprietors of y orks in w Inch a chemist would be a valuable asset 
employ a chemist at all In consequence many processes carried on extensively m India 
are still almost entirely empirical l'.fhcient professors should be engaged in the univers¬ 
ities to train young men to do such work as would be required in a factory whore work 
involvuig chemical processes is going on The professors should be accessible to their 
old students, after they leave college for advice Vide also my answ er to question *7 
There is scarcely a single practical profession in which the assistance of a qualified chemist 
is not a distinct asset 


Dutt, Bamapada 

The callings and piofcssions of teaching, law, medicine, agriculture, commerce, 
engineering, organisation and management of industries, higher grade of military, naval 
and marine services are necessary for service to, and for the advancement of, India and 
require a high degree of training The University should meet the pure scientific 
portions of the requirements of those callings and professions only, and whenever, asm 
the ease of commerce and agriculture and industries, practical training is required that 
should be the province of in titutions organised for that purpose. 


Dutt, P. N 

The great problem of the hour m India is the bread problem It is daily becoming 
more difficult for our University men to earn a docent hvmg. India, so far a a her 
natural resources are concerned, can furnish bread and employment for her University 
men to a much greater extent than she does at present But wo want the right type of 
mon, more capital, and more organisation Professions like those of the mining engineer, 
the eleotncal engineer, the so ip expert, the tanning expert, the weaving export, the 
forest expert, the tea garden manager, and numerous other callings are not filled by 
our University men. The University does not provide the necessaiy training for filling 
these professions and the demand for such men is at present met principally by import¬ 
ation from foreign oountnes If our raeu are employed m these professions not only 
will fresh avenues be opened up to them, but the work itself will be done ninoh cheaper 
by Indian agency is it is less costly than European agency. I shall not deal here 
with the question of oapital and organisation as those questions do not properly 
come within the scope of the enqiiin of this Commission and another Commission is 
sitting to consider them. But the question is whether it is advisable for the Calcutta 
University to arrange for training in these technical branches. They do not belong 
properly to university work according to the stand ird of the older universities of Great 
Britain. A diploma or a degree granted by a university has a certain charm for the 
average Indian and I would not be surprised if professions whioh are not now popular, 
•on acoount of the physical labour and hardship they involve, be eagerly sought after 
as soon as the University puts its stamp on them. In Great Britain a man who wants 
to become a mechanical or electrical engineer seldom joins a university. He gets his 
requisite training at one of the technical schools and with a firm to which he is attached 
aa an apprentice. He never cares for, nor seeks, a university degree and does not suffer 
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Dutt, P. N— conkl — Dutt, Rebati Raman. 


socially or pecuniarily in the least I put a relative of mine into the Electrical Depart¬ 
ment some .seven or tight years ago on Rs. 15 (£1) per month simply because his 
education was so defective that he was not good for any post of equal pay m any other 
department. He i now drawing Rs. 75 (£5) per month, a salary w Inch, I behove, will 
excite the envy of many of our M. A’s. His poor education has saved him from the fate 
of being a clerk on much less pay. I request the University of Calcutta to take these 
matters in hand, as it is the only way by which it can p■event the flow of our university 
men to those professions which from oveiciowdmg have become unremunerative. 
Besides, the cheaper Indian agenev will help veiy materially in developing the natural 
resources of the country on a much greater scale and thus add to the national wealth 
and prosperity. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 


India is eternally the land ot try i rising ami mums, of th< bhakt is and snuyasis, 
of pandits and pilgrims, and thus their idealism deep faith, excruciating sell sacrifice, and 
quest of knowledge and truth are mgrate m every drop ot our blood .Spiritual philosophy, 
communion with the Client One above and around m tv erv path of lift, if our essential 
characteristics. With this domination of the Brahnnnit ot Miilluit spmt them are the 
three other professions ot the Imiui (merchant), the bnhuhir (the armed tighter), and the 
sudri (the servant). Biahmmism is TncJja s past and India’s pndc and India’s blood and 
India’s food. If India proposes to advan. c today upon the army of all the nations of 
thowoild it must he through her idealism and spiritualism it was thus that India 
became known m recent ages through the spiritual tinnspauni t of a a my an m the 
West, through the ldeahsti poetry and liaturil philosophy of Rabindm Nath Tagoie 
and dagadish Chandra. Tins is India's speciality. and no university in India will attain 
its highest mission it it did notadianee this spmt m it- India can olann to bo the 
teachei ol the woild and it is this piotession of selfless tea*lung, sdllesa propagation of 
knowledge anil ti uth, u <1 th< offer ol blessings of the One above that om University 
should tiarn us n There is a huge in iss of ignorance m India, ignorance in the 
world broad about India, and if oui University supplied teachers alone for fifty 
years more we shall find then employment in our schools, (oils, and maktnbs. If 
bncks and mortar uete wanting let schools glow beneath the banian tree, upon the 
yard of a eottige low m the country afar. The University ] r ipo-es to givi the highest 
training of self, and I would urge that the training must consist puitly of a course 
in theology. - 

As the Uiuversity should supply teachers for our own land it should further supply 
men who can expound our hereditary teachings to the West. 1 have already said how I 
expect the University to have a faculty of mteichange, and post giaduute student* will 
be encouraged under an able btaff of men attached to the University proas to publish books 
on Indian specialities. Honorary degrees should be granted upon the compilation of 
these books, and a student will thus acquire a habit through life. The English student 
may think of going to Afr i i to shoot the tigor, to Columbia to dig for gold, to fight the 
smaller man and unfurl his sail on the seas, but I, an Indian, think of, nay, dream of, 
taming the tiger and touching the golden threads of the human heart. 

Next to the above comes the profession of law for we have not only to pload our neigh¬ 
bour’s right before a neighbour’s bench for tho petty twig of a tree, but we have got to plead 
our rights before the bar of humanity, before our Imperial Father, at whose door we 
all stand as citizens of a great civilisation, a great Empire. An Indian university should 
train us thus efficiently in law and political economy and political philosophy. 

There are the other professions of agriculture, oommerce, and industries to make us 
self-contained and Belf-supporting as a nation, and the University should train us in all 
these professions. There can be no limitation on the scope of a university’s work, except 
that of funds, for a university is tho organisation of society’s talents and, as such, it 
must give us all that is best and highest in our Universe. All beauty, finish, romance,, 
joy, and activity we expect to spring from the University. 
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Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

* Callings and professions arise out of felt social needs. We have now suitable provi¬ 
sion for training m law, medicine, engineering, and teaching; and the University is going 
to take steps to promote agricultural, technical, and commercial studies, for which seed 
is being felt. I 


Geddes, Patrick. 

Here I may refer to an old paper of my own*, based upon a report prepared years 
back at the request of the late Mr. Tata for the organisation of hiB institute. My 
recommendation was in terms of the needed regional survey of India to replace the 
existing " Gazetteer ”, by an ordered presentment of the past development and present 
needs of regions and oities; and though the scheme was naturally defeated by tlia 
powerful advocacy of Sir William Ramsay in favour of more familiar studies of 
chemistry and physics, yet now, after the best of four years of town-planning and city 
study in almost all parts of India, I venture to believe that it waB even more urgently 
required than I knew, and would have been more productive accordingly. The 
“ Gazetteer of India " needs this raising and interpreting into the regional survey of 
India, in terms of the conditioning, by place, of work and people; and of people, in 
their reconditioning of work, and of place. By sharing in this labour, both new 
centres of learning and existing ones will really become regional, instead of inegional, 
as at present. The present overeupply, and educational obsession, of the legal and 
clerical occupations as the “ Priests and Levites ” of every Indian capital and 
provincial centre, would thus rapidly abate in favour of that reconstructive energy, 
that constructive idealism, which the regional patriotism and civic feeling of such 
surveys so vividly promote. In connection with those the appropriate departments 
and courses of study would rapidly arise. As an example of the nascent regional 
universities of America, I may cite Wisconsin; and as an example in Europe, 
Clarmount, out of which have come not only the regional study of its great province 
of Central France, with many monographs accordingly, and on all subjects, both 
naturaliatica and humanistic; but, in addition to these, the ideas of M. Bergson—in 
direct relation with thiB survey, as I have elsewhere pointed out, and had admitted 
by himself. 

In such ways the callings and professions most necessary and advantageous may, 
of course, become increasingly Been. 


Ghosa, Pbatapcajtdra. 

Agriculture, manufacture, and practical mechanism are necessary for the advancement 
■of India, accompanied by a liberal standard of higher morality. 

India needs cheap means and processes and easy methods; the people are not far 
advanced for more scientific methods, nor well pursed. * 

The University oan only meet these requirements by establishing lecturers and ex- " 
•ruinations. 


Ghose, Sir Rash B eh ary. 

The callings and professions whioh I ooasider to be necessary for service to, 
the advancement of, India, as justified or demanded by , *• the special needs and the 
traditions and characteristic powers ” of the oountry are as follows :— 

(a) Industrial, commercial, and agricultural, —India is already rich in natural resources 
, for the production of raw materials, and has also great possibilities as a { 
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manufacturing country. It should be the duty of the University to assist in 
the development of these resources and possibilities by imparting a high degree 
of training on up-to-date scientific lines in applied science and technology 
(including such departments as engineering, agriculture, and commercial 
science). 

(6) Military and naval .—The University ought to help in this matter by requiring 
every student who passes through it to undergo a course of military training. 
I assume that the higher ranks of the army will be thrown open more largely 
to our young men. 

(c) Spiritual and theological .—The University should assume greater responsibility 
than now for the imparting of moral and religious instruction. In particular, 
it should encourage and foster the study aud publication of the sacred books 
of the country. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra.. 

The greatest need of India to-day is the spread of scientific and technological 
knowledge, with special reference to agriculture, forestry, dairy farming, and the ele¬ 
ments of sanitation and hygiene. In the large towns there is a great demand for workers 
With a knowledge of mechanical and electrical engineering. 

All these subjects have been so far utterly neglected at Indian universities. Techno¬ 
logical and agricultural studies are even of greater importance than commercial subjects. 
It is of the greatest importance that our University—and sister universities—should he 
helped by Government and the wealthy to push on with their schemes for the advance¬ 
ment of such studies. 


Ghosh, Bai Harinath, Bahadur, 

Amongst others, doctors, sanitarians of both sexes, technologists of high and 
efficient training, are very necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India. 
An educational policy intended for a high degree of training on such utilitarian 
lines need not, on principle, be subordinated to any special needs or traditions, etc., 
of India Any talk of special needs or traditions, etc., really appear to be ques¬ 
tions of practical adaptability of the knowledge gained by such high training. I 
venture to hope that men thus trained would scarcely find any difficulty in usefully 
applying their knowledge in practice in India and, if required, elsewhere, provided 
the economic and other facilities which this adaptability involves be given them 
and they themselves take pains to make a good preliminary survey (in all its relations) 
of the work which they might be called upon to do. 

The University does meet the requirements of high training to some extent by 
demanding an approved course of training and by examinations before admission to 
a degree. The University might take it all upon itself to think out and sea to 
improving and introducing anew means and methods to secure better efficiency. 


Ghosh, Phanindbanath. 

! 

The callings ami professions whioh require a high degree of training are as follows k 
( o) Legal profession. 

(b) Medical profession. 

(e) Engineering profession. * 

(d) Teaching profession, 

(e) Commercial profession. - 

(b) There is still a very great demand for people who have really a high degree of,’ 
training. The ideas of sanitation are but imperfectly understood by the 
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people. When we consider that the various districts of Bengal are infected 
with malaria, and the people as a whole in those districts are gradually suc¬ 
cumbing to it, we might think that it is outside the power of sc individual 
to oope successfully with the disease, even if one had sufficient knowledge. 
We forget that it is also a fact that the people sometimes accept it as inevitable 
where with sufficient knowledge and with oombmed effort they can, at least 
in some degree, if not entirely, overcome it. 

There are many other sanitary questions which the people are absolute!/ 
ignorant of eunply because there are only a limited number of people who 
have the necessary qualifications to practically demonstrate before the people 
not only the sources of msanitation, but also the remedies to overcome them, 

(e) The Government and the Railways engage a number of men in their work and 
quite a large number of people with engineering qualifications work as contract¬ 
ors to the Public Works Department and the Railways. Of late several 
influential firms have arisen m Calcutta who are architectural engineers 
and with the growing economic advanoe of the people theTe wiU be always 
a demand for these people. 

(d) Here we have dearth not only as regards quantity, but quality. 

Considering that the population of Bengal amounts to 46 million souls it is really 
astonishing when we find that only 12,000 can qualify themselves up 
to the matriculation standard annually. The density of 'the population 
in sonic districts of Bengal is greater than England, France, and Germany 
yet the number of literate people, even tn these districts, is too insignificant 
number compared to the people in other lands. The fact is not far to seek. 
State aid to education is too small. In the report of the commission 
appointed by the Manchester Technical School in 1891 we find that in Swit¬ 
zerland in the canton of Zurich, the total annual expenditure is £28,000, and 
the fees realised from students amount to only £2,700. There are 98 pro¬ 
fessors , lecturers and teachers, and 28 assistants. The ratio of teachers to 
students never exceeds one to ten. 

In Berlin (Charlottenbuig Technical High School) there is accommodation for 
2,000 students for higher studies in science. The library has 62,000 volumes 
and 230 current technological journals, while the number of books issued 
to students average daily 1,000. This shows how the library is used by the 
students. The total annual expenditure is £43,000, of which £14,000 am 
derived from fees. 

There is still a very great demand for efficient teachers all over the country and 
their efficiency can only be kept up if their incomes keep them above the 
common wants of life, ft is no wonder that better brains are usually attracted 
to other professions when the teachers are remunerated at such a miserably low 
standard. As regards society the lot of a teacher is not an enviable one and 
it often happens that a man who is perhaps his inferior, but happens to 
earn more money in a different walk of life, is looked on with more respect. 
Even in Government colleges there are cases where the invidious distinction 
ef the two services keeps down many able men in the lower grade. Cases 
are not rare where students having graduated from a third-class English 
university exhibit airs of superiority before men who have grown old in teach¬ 
ing, and who due to accidental reasons in India perhaps, had not the oppor¬ 
tunity to go over to England and study in any of the universities there. 

<e) This has been entirely neglected by the University. It might be urged with * 
great degree of force that the commerce of Bengal, nay of the whole of India, 
is in the hands of people who might be termed illiterate. The enterprising, 
painstaking Marwaris have practically monopolised the commeroe of Bengal 
and the few European firms who deal in export and import always engage 
^ the Marwari as his middleman to collect the goods which they are to export 
* •■fid to flieteibute the articles whioh they import. It might be urged that the 
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fault is entirely to be laid at the door of the people of Bengal since nobody 
keeps them back from doing what the Marwaria are doing. The reason is 
more deepseated. Bengal, the land of zamindars and aristocrats, always, 
held commercial occupation at a discount. People in general will consider 
a man in the legal profession as occupying the most honourable position 
whereas a much more qualified man in the commercial line is sure to be 
looked down upon. Of late this tendency ia gradually changing. . 

It lies within the scope of th g> University to direct the flow of intellegence in thia 
direction by impressing its hall-mark on the profession, which will further 
direct the energies of our students into fresh channels and furnish ample 
opportunities for the opening up of their intellect. The false alarm which 
has been raised by some about the inordinate number of passes because they 
are anxious about the future outlet of this energy will be groundless. A# it 
now stands, the bulk of the university products are hankering after service 
which is difficult for Government to provide, and still more difficult for these 
candidates to secure from European firms. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

India is pre-eminently an agricultural country and agricultural education and the 
professions are, of oourae, of primary importance. But for a nation to live under the 
pressure of modern ’ commercial ” civilisation, industrial and commercial education and 
callings are no less necessary. 

pie University must expand in all these directions as soon as the preliminaries are 
forthcoming, as explained in my answers to questions 1 and 4. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhushax. 

Such callings or professions as are calculated to develop the industrial resources of 
the country, itz., agriculture, mining, spinning, weaving, manufacturing of useful artides 
of won and other metals, enamelling, pottery, etc., stand in need of being incorporated 
in Imecumculnin of the studies of the University for they are necessary for the material 
prosperity and advancement of India. I think that a high degree of training is required 
in these forms of industry for without good training the children of the sod will not be 
* Th° successfully with the people of other civilised countries. 

Xne University will be justified in making provision for imparting instruction in these 
subjects up to a certain high standard for such a course would open up avenues to a 
arge mass of the population of the country for earning their livelihood. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry, 


These callings or professions are, in thehrder of importance, as followst— 

(a) The sciences that will make for the material advancement of the community ; 

apMcwfi/re—and allied branches, such as forestry and fruit-growing ; industry 
(J) Medidne 6erln *’ &Dd **** < ^ eve ^°P nlent of the natural resources. , 

(e) Teaching. 

(d) Law, etc. 


i PT t !? ent * “® ne these are adequately provided for by the University except perhaps 
^ they should be fostered by the University, rather than hjrJjp 
J, ®° v s*nmeut departments. A close relation should necessarily remain, 

P*™* 1 ® 1 * staff would be advantageous, « 
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a Guha, Rajanikanta- 

' Besides those already provided for the following are the callings and professions 
- whioh an necessary for tbe advancement of India and for which a high degree of training 
fa required 
* (a) Agriculture# 

(4) Forestry. 

(c) Geology. 

(d) Mineralogy. 

(e) Metallurgy. 

(/) Shipbuilding. 

(g) Mechanioal engineering. 

(A) Eleotrical engineering. 

(i) Applied chemistry, with special reference to arts and industries. 

It is not implied that the Calcutta University can, or should, undertake the teaching 
of every one of these subjects. But as it is located m the metropolis of an agricultural 
country it has special facilities for giving scientific training in agriculture. If, hitherto, 
nothing has been done to take advantage of those facilities, that fact has not lessened its 
responsibilities. In corroboration of this remark I quote the wise words of Dr. 
Thwing:— 

“ Every university, however, should develop along the bn.es of least resistance. Every 
university should employ those methods and emphasiso those truths which its 
location or -conditions fits it to employ and to emphasise with the smallest ex¬ 
penditure and unto the nob'est effectiveness.” 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 


Agriculture and sericulture; scientific knowledge applied to industrial purposes; 
small industries, including cottage industries; the development of the arts, including 
sculpture, music, architecture, and painting, to which are allied tbe handicrafts. 
All these should be fostered for they are all necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India. Between India and Great Britain (here is thia great difference, that 
India is pre-eminently agricultural and Great Britain is pre-eminently in¬ 
dustrial. Nearly 80 per cent of the population of India subsists on the 
soil. As a result of historical forces operating through centuries, England, 
in the last century, ceased to count as an important agricultural country. With 
regard to sericulture Bengal has a past to which she caste a longing, lingering look 
behind. Indian arts—sculpture, musie, architecture, and painting—grew out of the 
Inner forces of Brahminical. Buddhistic, and Saracenic culture, blending together and 
harmonising the apparently discordant elements of Indian social life. India has in- 
, haritod the traditions of the past. In the great universities of Nalanda, or Taxila, 
1 fee monks wrote illuminated scrolls, developed master-builders and masons from 

. * amongst themselves, built wonderful temples embodying the ideas of Buddhistic 
culture, and became wonderful sculptors. During the century and a half of British 
“rule the Indo-Saracenic arts have languished; the Public Works Department has re- 
duced architecture to the working out of a common place drab formula in brick and 
4 mortar by the oflloial designer who looks at architecture with * a stony British - stare ’ 
Bow far an Indian university can retrace its steps in fete direction is a" serious problem 
14 fer the University reformers. 

K * 1 _ 



Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

Besides the professions now followed by the people of India the present changed 
eiroumstances of fee world and for fee needs of India all sorts of technical education 
Utdoding agriculture, commerce, etc., and also military and naval education* 
oaghfc to be included in fee curriculum of fee University, ' 
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As to the latter part of the first paragraph of this question I am unable to give any 
reply as I am not acquainted with the requirements of other regions and of C!relit 
Britain, but I consider that some degree of military end naval training ought to be 
given to Indian students and they will gladly aocept thiB and very soon will adapt 
themselves to such training as the students of Great Britain. 

As to the second paragraph of this question I am of opinion that at tha beginning 
the University ought to take oharge of all sorta of education mentioned above. 


Haldar, Uates Chandra. 

(o) The true advancement of a country dopends upon two factors purely intellect, 
ual progress and commercial progress. Hence, the University should provide 
for the training necessary for the development of the differen* branches of industry 
and commerce such as mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering, applied 
chemistry, in all the branches, i specially metallurgy, dyes, both synthetio and 
vegetable, pharmacy, agriculture (to moot the requirements of Indiana and 
Indian industries), naval eigineermg, and ship budding. 

(6) Medicine; both Western and Eastern (Hindu and Muhammadan systems). 

(c) Pedagogy. 

(d) Law. 

Schools and colleges of agriculture and commerce should be established and degrees 
and diplomas in those subject? instituted. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

A high degree of training in mechanical a’ld electrical engineering, technology, 
commercial science, mineralogy, agriculture and medical and sanitary science should 
be given so that young Indians trained in this country may stand on an equal footing 
with men trained in a foreign country, and there may be no need for sending them abroad 
for such training. This will largely increase the number of such highly trained men in 
this country. This will bring about a rapid development in the resources of the oountry. 

In England agriculture is not so necessary, but in India, winch has vast rosouroes for 
agricultural and where men from ages long gone by practically live upon it, this should 
be given the first importance. After agriculture, applied sciences, which will help the 
people in manufacturing the raw products that are various m kind and abundant in quanti¬ 
ty, into useful articles of daily use, should be considered next of importance. In England 
commercial training is absolutely necessary. A small country like England may not 
possess natural resources for the development of all sorts of industry. But, generally 
speaking, Ibis is not true of India. Still a good training in the two departments mentioned 
above is specially called for at the present time, and will have to encounter but very little 
practical difficulty. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

This question, I submit, is too broad to be answered within a short space. So far at 
Indian universities are concerned it is submitted that they do not give any training to 
our young men so as to fit them for various avocations of Hfe, exoept perhaps for few, 
medicine, engineering, and teaching. The present system of university education im¬ 
parts theoretical knowledge and book learning, bat does not give practical training. Thti 
aspect of the question has been dealt with in a speech if mine, and I respectfully 
invite the attention of the Commissioners to the following :— 

“ There is another aspect of theqoestion which demands serious attention. We hav* 
already a crowd of educated young men tor whom the State cannot find suitable occupation) 
Maw, if schools and colleges he started for special tetuuingjn trade and industry, and tbs** 
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Institutions turn out qualified men every year, where will they be employed I There t 
are at present no openings for them and the present state of Indian trade and industry 
cannot supply them with suitable occupation. Under such conditions, there will be an 
army of unemployed men with special training roving over the country wi% di** 
content and disappointment. Apprehension has, therefore, been expressed in clear tana 0: 
in the Education Report of 1910. It says, ‘ Technical education and industrial progress 
undoubtedly act and react beneficially upon each other, but in other countries they have • 
gone hand in hand and there is considerable danger that a premature and ill-considered ' 
development of the former may merely help to sw ell the army of the unemployed and 
lead to grave disappointment and discontent ’. 

“ Now, it may be asked whether the suggestions made in this paper regarding the 
establishment of a university for special training, the necessity of which has been ao 
forcibly pointed out by Mr. Martin, have been ‘ made with full appreciation of the pro¬ 
blems to be solved or even with clear understanding of the meaning of technical educa¬ 
tion ’. The danger apprehended, I may submit, looms large in the vision of the 
authorities bocause the State has so long remained indifferent in this matter without 
paying much attention to the resuscitation of Indian trade and industry on the ground 
that such a course of action would affect British trade and industry. But when 
the economic pressure has become too severe, and the clamour of the unemployed 
educated men is loud enough to draw the attention of the State to the necessity 
of opening new avenues of life, it has been brought face to face with the danger 
arising from technical education not keeping pace with the industrial progress of 
the country. If Government assume an attitude of studied indifference, and do 
not encourage technical education owing to the slowness of our industrial progress, 
will such an attitude relieve the state of the growing economic pressure, remove the 
discontent of the unemployed, and supply suitable occupation for the increasing 
number of educated men ? If not, can it be conceived for a moment that Govern¬ 
ment will abolish the ensting universities and shut the door to higher education ! Such 
an idea is not only ridiculous, but absurd. What then is the remedy ? Mere sittings of 
commissions, thoir recommendations for raising the standard of education, creating an 
artificial standard of qualification for certain poBts, or reducing the number of successful 
candidates at examinations will not meet the situation. Such a patchwork policy may 
produce a set-back for a few years, but is quite insufficient to remove the root-cause of 
discontent of the unemployed eduoated men. The difficulties will remain the same union 
and until new openings of Ufe are throw n open and new avenues of life are found out. In 
order to achieve this object, the old educational policy of the State must be ohanged and 
a reconstruction of university education made on practical lines for satisfying the 
requirements of modern life. 

“ If technical education goes hand in hand with the industrial progress of the country 
then there is no apprehension of further swelling the army of the unemployed educated 
men with special training. ‘ In other countries,’ the report of the Education Department 
points out, ^technical education and industrial progress act and react beneficially 
upon one another and have gone hand in hand’. If so, there is no reason why they will, 
not go hand in hand in this country also. Whatever may be the reasons—either tike 
apathy of Government or the fear of an outcry from the industrial oentresof England— a 
the State has not hitherto paid proper attention to the subject. Now, the conservation of 
the highest interests of the State itself, the pressing needs of India, the growing require* 
meats of modem life, the increasing difficulties of Government to find suitable occupa¬ 
tion for the unemployed young men, and the severe economic pressure demand that new 
avenues of life should be found ont. Such openings, it is admitted, can be found in the 
revival and progress of Indian industries. If so, a university for high education with 
special training is an absolute necessity.” 

The object of the modem type of universities appears to be twofold, vis., to impart 
theoretical knowledge for the expansion of ideas and the development of natural gifts ; and 
to give a proper training for marshalling those ideas with the help of the cultured intel- 
leot into something practical. The old type of university (such as in Cambridge or 
0*tord) keeps only one object in view, viz., literary; whereas a modem university pays 
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more attention to the requirements of life. Now, the Calcutta University being of fee 
old typo does not satisfy the requirements of our country. If it is remodelled on 
modern lines, or a university of the modern type be established, it will be within its 
province to meet the requirements of modern India. It can now hardly be oontended on 
the face of the fact of what the universities of the modern type are doing elsewhere that 
a particular branch of study, or a particular training on a special subjeot, does not com* 
Within the province of the University. 

f So far as Bengal and Assam are oonoemed wo find that the majority of the people- 
ie engaged in various callings (amongst which cultivation and plantation are th® chief) 
»uch as the cultivation of paddy, jute, tea, potato, tobacco, etc. Hence, agriculture in it* 
several aspects requires scientific training. The country is also intersected by 
innumerable rivers and canals ; hence, pisciculture also requires training. Bengal also 
supplies sailors and sea faring men, generally called laskar, for whom special training 
is essentially needed. We have quite a race of mechanics of the old type especially 
engaged in boat making and ship building. Within a year or two. owing to the exigency 
of the war, Indian mechanics and artisans have largely been employed in building ships 
and steamers in various dockyards of theoountry. In my recent tour to Chittagong I 
learned that two steamers had recently been built and floated by the artisans and 
mechanics of that district. They also require a high degree of training. Tannery and 
eotton cultivation also require a special kind of training. 1 refraui from mentioning here 
such callings as are well known, and for which some provision has been made by 
the Calcutta University, e.g., engineering, surveying, etc. 

The callings mentioned afiove. and similar to them, not mentioned, are necessary for 
the advancement of India. For them a high degree of training is required The present 
system of education doqs not make any provision for their training although such train¬ 
ing comes within tho province of the University. 

For the aforesaid purposes a university of the second type should be established 
for general education, combined with the special training required for busmess men. It 
should be of the type which has lately sprung up in the industrial centres of England and 
other countries of the civilised world. The main object of this type of university 
should be confined to imparting education, along with the special training of young mea 
in trade, industries,and commerce, or. in other words, education in it should be “more 
practical and less purely literary.” 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

Scientific discoveries and inventions have made it impossible for any country 
or nation to keep to its traditions or to ignore the keen struggle for life that has accom¬ 
panied the introduction of modern civilisation. India can never revert to the Vedio 
days. Soienoes, especially in their applied form, are needed here. Agriculture, herbs, 
minerals, call for high scientific knowledge and the requisite bent of mind for new 
discoveries to serve India well. This would probably require some sort of co-ordination 
of the highest university work wish the industries of the oounfey. 

These requirements are not at all met by the universities at present, but I think 
It is within the province of the University to discharge this function. 

Here, in the Punjab, we hsve recently added the faculty of agriculture to our Uni¬ 
versity, and the Agricultural College is expected to do a great deal for ub. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 


Agriculture, engineering, medicine, and sanitation, industries (especially forest and 
^agricultural), public administration, and sociology. (As to these see the special courses in 
the new universities in England and America). 

I think agriculture must be the basis of Indian industrial and commercial advance- 
wwd, therefore, agricultural and allied vocations require to be specially developed. 



Tmav, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Att —Indian Association, Calcutta, 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

Beside the professions of law, medicine, and engineering for which the universities 
already provide facilities there are the public servioes in which the graduates of the- 
universities find scope. 1 am of opinion that technical education so as to be lucrative, and 
industries, should also be taken in hand by the universities. Hydraulic engineering,, 
which is bong now taken up in some few cases (by the Tatas in the Western Ghats and. 
in the Mysore State and Kashmir), could also be largely developed for the benefit of our 
people. Mining of various kinds and for various minerals is also a branch of study which 
falls legitimately within the scope of the universities I have referred already in my 
previous answers to manufacture and commerce. These industries to be successfully 
carried on in the present day require a high degree of training, and a scientific education 
applied to these purposes should be taken up by the universities. The textile industry 
whioh was at one time the pride and glory of India, and for which our country provides- 
such resources both in producing the materials and by the special aptitude of our people, 
has died out under the stress of modern competition. A national system of education, 
if it were imparted in our universities, would not neglect them. Our vast forests provide* 
material for many kinds of industries. Government have only so far conserved the 
forests ; the universities could take the raw materials that the forests produce into account 
and train up the skill of our men to turn out these products into articles of commerce. 
Millions worth of skins and bones are being exported out of the country as we have not the 
neoeeaary science to compete successfully with the more fortunate countries of the 
West. 

In fact, the various items under this head are so numerous that it would be vain to 
attempt to enumerate them. Nor will I attempt to do so. Industrial commissions 
that the Government appoint from time to time only skim the surface, and no attempt 
is made to organise our own men to take advantage of the resources of our country'. AH 
this could be done, and is being done, in countries where the object of education is not 
merely to supply more adroit assistants to Governors appointed from abroad, but with the 
real object in attention of developing the resources of the country. Agriculture, whioh 
is now the sole industry of the country', has recently been taken up by Government, but 
such agricultural education as is given in these Government schools takes little or no notice 
of the system of agriculture which prevails in the country and the economic position 
of the agriculturists with the result that the graduates of the agricultural schools have 
been of very little, if of any, assistance to the agriculturist. A national system of education; 
in agriculture would start with a basis of the agricultural conditions as they' prevail here; 
and then attempt to improve them with a betier knowledge of scientific agriculture. In 
all these matters a radical change is necessary to improve our present position. Com* 
parative anthropology shows that the people of India are inferior to the people of no other 
country in the world cither in physical endurance or brain-power. What is needed is a 
more intelligent and patriotic turn given to the ideals of education and all the rest wilt 
follow. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

All callings which are oaloulated to develope the industries and the resources of the 
country such as:— 

(а) Engineering, in all its branches, t.g., mining, electrical, civil, and mechanical. 

(б) Soientifio agriculture and horticulture. 

(e) Manufacturing industries, whioh oan deal with the raw materials of the country, 
t ' (d) Trade and commerce. 

Very few of these requirements are at present met by the University. It is desirable* 
tie University should make provision for them. , 
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Ixee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiei. 


Apart from the existing professions, there is gTest need for providing facilities 
tor the study of electrical engineering, mining engineering, commerce, wearing, end, 
certain branches of applied chemistry. I know mat Indian condition# are different 
from conditions in England. But the work of Great Britain in India should primarily 
be to wean Indian youths from their traditions in regard to occupation, eo mat their 
energy may be spent in developing the resources of the country which would benefit 
them not only individually, but the country as a whole. I think that the need is 
■greater in Tndia than in England for inducing Indian youths to give more time to 
industrial and commercial pursuits. At present, so far as Madras is concerned, there 
are no facilities in this direction. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

The callings and professions, exoept those already well provided for, whioh are neces¬ 
sary for service to, and the advano3nient of, India and for which a high dogree of training 
is required are :— 

(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Industrial occupations. 

(e) Commercial education. 

(d) Engineering. 

(e) Teaching. 

In India private enterprise and help is entirety lacking, except to a certain extent 
in a few coastal towns, nor has Government shown much interest in the above 
callings and professions. It seems to have not appreciated the good resuiting from a 
vigorous and enterprising policy in that respect, for, besides greatly minimising the anxiety 
■of Government by offering employment to tho produots of our schools and colleges, 
the step in this direction would advance India and result in its being a souroe of 
strength, revenue, and international reputation to Government. 

In Great Britain, as almost in every advanced country of the world. Government 
and the people have shown increasing interest, and have co-operated in the development 
of the above professions, m addition to which the competition with the neighbouring 
countries has led to greater and greater exertion m this hold. 

At present, those requirements are very inadequately met by the University. It 
should be within the power of this body to meet them by providing training in them, 
by arranging for the pract oal knowledge in its own or private institutions and work¬ 
shops, and by establishing research institutes for the variqus sciences. 


Jones, T. Cuthbebtson. 

<o) Engineering—mining, electrical, mechanical, etc. 

{b) Agricultural ohemistry—in all its branches, 

{c) Veterinary science—improvement in the breeds, of oxen, horses, sheep, goats, and 
cattle. 

(d) Applied biology—insect pests cm plants and animals, mDk and water germs, 

fisheries, forestry. 

(e) Chemistry—applied to manufactures, paper, sugar, soap, aniline dyes, etc. 

India is, and must, so far as one can see, always remain principally an agricultural 
■country, supplying other regions with wheat, rice, jute, silk, and other raw materials, but 
history has shown that every purely agricultural country will sooner or later feel the 
pressure of population upon the means of subsistence said that the law of diminishing 
return must operate, except in so far as its operation, is checked by new or improv**' 
agricultural processes or by manufactures. ' /' 
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The work of the Munitions Board in India has made clear what was perhaps hardly 
realisod before—the enormous commercial and manufacturing resources of India, 

What is wanted is labour, skilled supervision, and capital, in all of which India hr 
lamentably deficient. Agricultural labour is patient and skilled on the did lines, but 
labour in mines and factories is hard to obtain, difficult to train and unreliable, as in many 
parts the labourers absent themselves very frequently on insufficient pretexts, and take 
dull advantage of the too numerous holidays or festival days. The tastes of the Indian 
student are literary and he too frequently feels it derogatory to work with his hands./’ 
•Caste prejudices prevent him engaging in some occupations, leather working for instance. 
•Capital is shy and there is too much hoarding of wealth still. Government servico and 
the legal profession or, failing these, a clerkship, are still too often the goal in life ot 
Indian students. 

What is required is the provision of other openings and the training of students to- 
fill them. 

Preparation for the professions of engineering, medicine, law, and teaching is, to some 
extent, provided already by the University of Calcutta, but I do not think enough is done 
in applied science and technology. 

University teaching should undoubtedly be liberal, but the majority of students are 
very poor and cannot afford luxuries. The aim should be to make education as utilitarian 
as possible consistently with that amount of general training—mental, moral, and 
physical—which is required to differentiate a man from a machine. There seems no 
reason why the study of first principles in science and economics and-their practical 
application should not be as effective in developing the mind and character as more 
purely literary courses. 


Kar, Sites Chandba. 

Talking of Bengal one would name the professions of engineering, agriculture 
mining, applied chemistry, as necessary for its advancement, and for which a very higl 
degree of training is required. No adequate arrangements exist for instruction ii 
these branches, either within the University or outside. I have no doubt it is within tb 
province of the University to meet these requirements. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

The callings and professions needed by India are agriculture, commerce, industry 
and manufacture, engineering, including mining, medicine, law, military, marine, an 
last, but not least, professorial and teaching. 

The circumstances anil traditions of the different peoples inhabiting India are S 
varied as to make it difficult to say if there is any useful profession which it may not bn * 
profit to cultivate in India. At present, only a few of the professions are represents 
in the University, It may not be practicable for one university to undertake trainin 
in all the professions. But, nevertheless, higher training in all the professions shoui 
be legitimate subjects for university activity. The Calcutta University may well enlatg 
its scope by adding agriculture to the list of its subjeots. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

In Great Britain the recognised professions are:— 

(а) Army. 

(б) Navy. 

(e) Church, 

(d ) Bar, 
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' (e) CSvil Sarvioe. 

(/) Parliament. 

(g) Journalism. 

\k) Soma ess. 

<») Manufactures. 

la India items (d), {e), (g), (h), and (i) are recognised, while the rest are absent, 
t natives are freely admitted to all the ranks of the army and navy, and if the heads of 
he native religions are recognised, and if native learning is fostered, the number of re- 
egtdsed professions will be increased. In India religious teachers and preachers should 
io subsidised and encouraged to teach their own tenets, and to harmonise them with 
sodern tendencies. In the absence of other remunerative professions young Indiana 
agerly join the press or the bar and become the articulate mouth pieces of their fellow- 
ountrymen. 1 hose who axe engaged in intellectual and manual labour feel that the 
rea of their work and development has been circumscribed within narrow limits, and 
the gradual widening of that area would afford them immense relief and gratification. 

The University teaches law, medicine, and engineering; but the courses are too 
long and expensive for the great majority of Indians, the standard set up being that 
of Europe, and not of India. In these sciences India is about 300 years behind Europe. 
The indigenous crafts of the mason, carpenter, architect, and artist should, by all means, 
h* revived in technological eohoola. 


Lahiri, Becharam. 

Commercial, industrial, medical, engineering, agricultural, military, and naval 
colleges, and colleges for the study of science in large numbers, astronomical and astrolo¬ 
gical colleges are wanted. 

Indians are, by their inborn nature, of a religious and philosophic turn of mind. The 
education ought to be imparted with a view to develop their inborn nature. 

. The servitude of many centuries has eaten into their very vitals. It stood in the way 
ol the full growth of their manhood, and this differentiates the Indians very remarkably 
from the people of other regions, and notably from those of Great Britain. 

The highest obstacle in the way of their education is the feeling of abject bondage. 
They must be made to feel that they are no longer members of the subject race. They 
must not feel the ignominy of their ‘ coloured ’ race. They must be emancipated and 
fed, indeed, that they are free citizens of the British Empire posse wing equal 
rights and privileges and liberties and sharing the same responsibilities as are possessed 
and shared by the people of Great Britain and the British Colonies. From their student 
days they are made to learn that they belong to the ‘ ooloured ’ race and are members 
of the subject race. Many European professors treat them like the aboriginal coolies. 
This must be changed. Distinction of colour, caste, and creed will find no place in the 
University, in matters of educational grants, scholarships, appointments, and treatment— 
Indian, Eurasian, and European students and professors—are to be treated alike. 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

India is an agricultural country, with almost all shades of climate. It is, there¬ 
fore, capable of producing almost all sorts of agricultural productions of the world. 
Corresponding industries may also be established so as to produce all things necessary 
not only for herself, but also for other countries. India may thus be converted into 
♦ great commercial country. There should, therefore, be sufficient arrangement* for 
firing the people high training in these department*. 

The legal, medical, and engineering professions also deserve equal attention, 
especially foe last two. 

■> India la also rich in mineral stores. A high degree of training in mineralogy mgr, 
swry profitably he provided for. 
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Above all, the art of teaching should be treated as an important profession, and 
Arrangements made to turn out good and great teachers. 

The medical and engineering colleges attanhed to the Calcutta University do 
not go far enough. As these and the law colleges are more of a professional, than an 
academi cal, nature they do not directly fall within the province of the University. 
They should be looked after more by Government than the University. The Urn* 
varsity should care only for the degree examinations in these departments and leave ^ 
their intermediate examinations to the care of the college professors. 

In England people are habituated to, and traditionally fit for, factory life. The 
Indian people are partial to home industry. The latter suits Indiana and their tradV 
tions better. It is preferable also on various other considerations. In order to ma if* 
it successful in competition with the factory industry of other countries, scientific 
training in domestic industries should be undertaken on a large scale. But I think 
it should be done by Government, rather than the University. 


Lahiey, Ranojit Chandea. 

What callings and professions are necessary for India must largely depend 
on the form of her government and is to that extent a question of politico. The 
following professions and callings seem to be most conclusive to the welfare of India *■— 

(a) Teaching. 

(b) Agnculture. 

(c) Industry. 

• (d) Commerce. 

(e) Engineering. 

(/) Sanitation. 

Owing to the transition from the Eastern to the Western mode of life in India, 
teaching, both as an art and a science, requires thorough remodelling. Spiritualism 
was the especial feature of Indian teaching and no system can be successful hers 
which ignores the centra] idea. The mode of its realisation may be varied. This 
mode cannot be the same for all classes, sects, and communities and for the different 
parts of India. The attempt to give one form of education to the whole of Bengal, 
ignoring the especial characteristics of different parte, was the cause of the present 
system not having the desired effect. There should be different centres according to 
the need of different classes, communities, and sects, federated under a central body. 

Agriculture is the means of livelihood of the vast majority of the Indian population, 
The soil of Bengal is especially fit for agriculture. An improved mode of agriculture h 
especially needed for India, at least for Bengal. 

The other four heads of professions and oallinga are needed to moke India fit few 
international competition. Her backwardness in these matters, if not remedied, 
•would endanger her very existence as a separate country and thereby deprive 
the whole world of the benefit of the most ancient civilisation and oulture. 

Some of these requirements are more or less met by the University, but there i) 
ample scope for a large advance in these matters. 'r 

The question how far these requirements should be within the province of fht 
University depends on the form of government. As it is, they should be withfei 
the province of the University. 


Law, The Hon’ble Rajah Resheb Case. : - 

India should develop all the occupations obtaining in civilised countries. 

India with her continental vastness, variety, and resources should be compared fit 
the United States of America, rather than to Great Britain, in the matter of hm 
economic progress. 

The characteristic consequences of Indian oulture to her economic life should be dull 
preserved, notably in the development of her home industries, her arts, and her qraftfc 

The remedies are those suggested in answer to question 1. . 
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Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

Agriculturists, miners, tradesmen, manufacturers, and engineers are specially 
required for the advancement of India. A high degree of training is necessary in uf 
these callings. Land produce being the principal resource in the greater part of this 
country, agriculture is particularly valuable in India as compared with Great Britain 
and other European countries whose main resources are commerce and manufactures. 
The peculiar conservatism of the Indians (particularly the Hindus, who constitute 
the greater part of the population), their injunctions against sea voyages, and a rigid 
caste system are not at all favourable to oommerce and manufactures. Inland trade 
and home industries should, however, be developed to a far greater extent than now. 
There is much work to do here in India for miners and engineers. Many parts 
of India are yet unexplored and devoid of communications with the world outside 
their limits; their services in revealing these hidden treasures and giving these areas 
the light of day by opening railway and other communications are of great value 
to the welfare of the country. Some of these arc at present receiving 
some training in India, but the part played by the University in such training is 
rather insignificant. I think it is possible for the University not only to affiliate 
snob institutions, but materially to help them in the matter of teaching in the same 
Way as it does in the case of general education. The training in all the above cases 
should be theoretical as well as practical, and if the University feels itself unable to 
- offer any help in the matter of practical training it should at least guide and help 
the theoretical or academic portion. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

Besides the professions for which students are trained under the existing University 
it is necessary for the advancement of India that young men should be trained for the 
following :— 

fo) Scientific agriculture—as agriculture happens to he the only occupation of by 
far the majority of people its improvement should be given a prominent 
place in all schemes for the advancement of the country. 

(6) Commerce. 

(e) Manufactures. 

(d) Mining. 

(«) Forestry. 

The poverty of the people and the consequent absence of oapital, absence of the Bpirit 
■Of industrial enterprise and inventiveness, and of the habits of co-opeTation, m Bhort, the 
industrial backwardness of the people, differentiate the needs of India from those of Great 
Britain. 

It is clearly beyond the province of the University to meet all these needs, but it may 
■do great good by imparting up-to-date scientific knowledge on some of the, above-named 
subjects. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

I have briefly expressed my views on the last part of the question in my answer to 
k question I. 


Majttmdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

The University should provide for a high degree of training in agriculture, com* 
meroe, industry, technology, mechanical and mining engineering. More adequate 
•provision than is done at present should be made for instruction in medicine and civil 
engineering. The former should include also indigenous systems of medicine like agur~ 
'fedie and kalmmi. 
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25m callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and tiie advance* 
meat of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are the follow- 


inr-* 


(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Technology, including:— 

(i) Engineering—civil, mechanical, electrical, structural, etc. 

(ii) Alining. 

(in) Dyeing. 

(iv) Shipbuilding. 

(a) Tropical medicine, with special stress on the ayurvedic system. 

(i) Railways, including practical training in workshops, and organisation, con* 
trol, and management of railways. 

(e) ’Mercantile marine service—navigation. 

(f) Aviation. 

(a) Military and naval training. 

(h) Commerce, including:— 


(i) Banking, import and export business, etc. 

(ii) Insurance. 

(ill) Management of joint-stook oompanies. 

(i) Industry—jute, tea, sugar, cotton, wool, silk, etc. 

(j) Diplomatic or consular service. 

It is only in respect of agriculture that the special needs of India differentiate* 
her requirements from those of other regions. In respect of the others India’s re¬ 
quirements are as great as, if not greater than, those of any other region. We should' 
never make any artificial differentiation where none exists. The traditions of India, 
do not in any way differentiate her requirements from those of other regions, but only 
her method of satisfying those requirements. In India co-operation, and not unre¬ 
stricted competition, ought to be the basic principle. Again, the traditions of India 
require that the system of ayurvedic medicine ought to be revived. 

These requirements aTe met by the University in the case of only civil engineering, 
and that also to a very limited extent. It ought to be within the province of the- 
Dniveraity to make adequate arrangements for imparting proper instruction in every 
one of these subjects, either directly or indirectly through separate institutions affiliated 
to the University, as in the case of she subject mentioned above. The whole scheme, 
considering its importance, ought to be financed from public revenues. 


Mazumdak, C. H. 

Industrial, commercial, and agricultural, for the exploitation and utilisation of the* 
natural resources of the country. This is not at present done by the University. Theso 
should be within the province of the University. Intellectual culture should go hand in 
hand with a satisfactory solution of the bread problem of the country. 


Mitba, Khagenpba N. 

In addition to what are taught at present in our University the following subjects 
should be taken up;— 

(a) Commerce. 

(b) Agriculture, 

(e) Forestry. 

(d) Geology and mineralogy. 
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(e) Metallurgy, 

if) Applied ohemistry. 

(g) All sorts of oivil and mechanical engineering 
' (hi Architecture. 

None of these requirements are met by the University. They should be met at lean 
-partly. 


Mitra, The Hon’bie Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Agriculture, spinning, weaving, pottery, commerce, mechanical engineering, elec, 
•trical engineering, the manufacture of glass and iron, match-making, the preparation of 
medicines, and the study of ayurvedic science are the subjects that are necessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required. 

All these subjects should be within the province of the University. At present, the 
requirements in these branches are not met by the University. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 


For service to, and the advancement of, India it is necessary to devise means to prevent 
the flow of capital outside India, and for that purpose to teach students to betake 
to particular industries, t.g., to prepare at cheap cost cotton fabrics from the cotton and 
jute which grow in India; to prepare medicines from the herbs and plants with which 
the country abounds; to devise means to increase the productiveness of the soil; to sim¬ 
plify the process lot the growing of food products; to teach how to prepare glasses, dyes, 
etc. 


Mxtter, Dr. Dwabkanatb. 

The professions of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, industry, commeroe, and 
agriculture are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for them 
a high degree of training is required. 

The special needs of India require a high training in agriculture. Hitherto no pro¬ 
vision was made by the University for imparting education in agriculture, with the unhappy 
(result that the splendid agricultural resources of the country have not been utilised. 
India’s resources can make her a great manufacturing country. Its wealth of raw material 
is immense. There is, therefore, special need for high training in industries and manu¬ 
factures. 

The University has hitherto neglected industrial and commercial education altogether. 
There has been an attempt to move in this direction, and a resolution of the senate has 
been passed which favours the introduction of technological studies in the University. 

It should be within the province of the University to open up courses for agriculture 
extending up to the B.Sc. m agriculture, the course covering a period of four years. 


Hitter, The Hon’bie Mr. Provash Ch under. 

This question has been partially answered in my preliminary remarks. I would 
lay special stress to the following callings and professions:— 

.(a) Medicine. 

(b) Agriculture. 

(c) Teaching. " 

For these the immediate necessity Is very great. For commeroe, industry, tech¬ 
nical education, and engineering, although the immediate necessity is sot so groat,-', 
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r it is of the highest importance to take steps for providing a high gtao a aat. 

education in these callings. I should like to explain what X mesa by. 
agylng that the immediate necessity is not so great. I mean, in the first place, that 
these pursuits, so far as they exist in India, are mainly in non-Indian hands, and 
men, even if suitably trained, may find some difficulty in obtaining honourable em. . 
ptoymant. But I am of opinion that adequate steps should be taken for proper train- . 
ipg in these callings because I expect that if Indians are properly trained non-Indian 
employers will gradually appreciate their capacities and in the near futme will 
employ them largely. I expect further that with the development of agriculture and 
agricultural industries the necessity for these callings will become more pressing. 
Lastly, India is quickly progsessing from a more agricultural country into a 
commercial and manufacturing country of some importance. 

The special needs of India on the material side are agriculture and sanitation and 
lor that reason greater attention should be paid to the callings of agricultural experts 
and interpreters of scientific agriculture, as also of medicine (including sanitation). 
The scientific study of co-operative credit, co-operative produce, and co-operative can- 
sumption is of the highest importance to the conditions of India. 

On the moral side India is pre-eminently fitted for researches of a very high order 
into the ultimate thoughts and truths underlying the great religions of the world. 

The most important points of differentiation of India from Great Britain and other 
European countries have practically been answered above. I should only like to 
point out further that the importance of manufactures and industries and the technical 
knowledge involved therein is not so great in India at the present moment as it is in 
Great Britain and other European countries. But, with regard to an examination, 
classification, and development of the vast natural and material resources of India her 
needs stand out pre-eminently and are quite distinct from those of Great Britain, and 
from the last-mentioned point of view the study of botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, 
metallurgy, scientific forestry, applied chemistry, and pharmacy are of great import¬ 
ance to India. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wall 

The classes which are at present receiving higher education are generally those 
whose hereditary occupation by caste -or class distinction was of an intellectual or 
literary nature or whose ancestors carried on the military, civil, and revenue administra¬ 
tion of tb^mpuntry. To a young Indian of intelligence belonging to any of the above 
classes all tomb to employment of a higher grade are closed. Evan to secure some of 
the poBta for whioh he is eligible he must, in some cases, proceed to England in order to 
the necessary examinations or to receive the educational training which oannot bp 
obtained in India. In consequence, the development of Indian institutions and of the 
highest specialised education in India are neglected. Even when higher education is 
Available in India a young man does not avail himself of it because it leads nowhere. 
For example, who can say that the legal education as signified by the LL.B. course at 
an Indian university is by any means inferior to the legal education imparted by the 
London Inns of Court ? But a young man must go to England in order to be called to 
the Bar. 

Perhaps the greatest need of India is education and a plentiful supply of properly 
brained teachers duly qualified to undertake the work of nation-building. Medicine, 
engineering < oi yii, meohanieal. and eleotrical), applied chemistry, agricultural forestry 
commercial and industrial training are some of the callings and professions necessary 
ft* tile advancement of India and requiring the highest degree of training. Another 
Apening which I should like to suggest for young Indians of promise is military service 
* think the policy of assigning military commissions to university students—aspec t.By 
to students whose forefathers were military men—would give an impulse to studies 
ijpariateing to military engineering, military Jaw, etc., and would provide a moat* 

g table opening for the flower of the martial races of India. 

J&tdia is pre-eminently an agricultural country having 72 per cent, of its total w 
CJPWPW la agriculture. The rural population is gradually being drawn to the 
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' towns. The rising’spirit of individualism, due to education and western influences, I# 
impelling the olasses who perform the humbler functions in the eoonomy of village 
life to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits—and this in spite of the oasts system* “ 
Unfortunately, this higher and more dignified pursuit in variably turns out to b j Govern¬ 
ment service of some kind. The reason is that the offioials form the real aristooraey of 
the land, and everyone tries to become an offioial. A man rarely chooses a profession 
because he has a special aptitude or special qualifications for it, but simply because be 
must get some employment. 

Another peculiarity of this country is the absence* of a system of apprenticeship. The 
doctor, the lawyer, and the engineer are all alike in this respect. As soon as they pass 
their examinations and leave college they try to get {afid they usually do get) the highest 
post without having undergone any practical training of any sort or haring worked aB a 
junior for some time. This is true even in the case of professors. There are several 
youths of 23 or 24 working as full-fledged professors in first class colleges. The absence 
of practical experience and the tendency among Indians to avoid apprenticeship were 
efeariy essnyfewsvaed by Messrs. Atkvusou and Basvacer ia theis report <ma task.fe.teal educa¬ 
tion in 1912. It was shown that young Indians are not. as a rule, prepared to take off 
their coats and put their hands to the meanest work, starting from the lowest rung of the 
ladder, showing their superiority by hard work and technical knowledge, and ultimately 
rising to the top. 


MOKERJEE, ADHAR CHANDRA. 

Law, medicine, and engineering. 

But our special industries and manufactures should be revived, and the University 
should train teachers for the purpose. 


Mukerjee, RadhaSAMal. 

There has recently been great progress in medical and in legal education, but the 
problem of vocational education has received no attention in the existing system. It has 
been universally recognised, on the contrary, that efficient vocational education should be 
an integral and fundamental part of a modern educational Bystem. 

Such a requirement should bo met only by the University under present conditions. 

(a) Vocational classes should be organised in every college for boys of fourteen years of 

age or over. The instruction should include wood-working, metal-working* 
electrical work, printing, and the textile industries. The typical trades, arts, and 
handicrafts of the particular regions or centres should receive special emphasis- 

(b) The introduction of agriculture to the colleges is of such surpassing importance 

to the Welfare of the country that a defence is not neoegsary. The agriculture to 
be taught by colleges should not bo “ book agriculture ”, but of a practical and 
vocational character. The class work in the colleges should be supplemented by 
laboratory wofk, field demonstration, and farm praotice. Tbe “ accredited fariA 
system ” of Wisconsin, California, or Pennsylvania shows the right method. As 
in the case of arts and industries the agricultural courses in the colleges should 
be adapted to the specific agricultural needs and possibilities of the different 
regions. 

<c) The University should prepare teachers specifically for manual arts and industrial 
education, as well as for agriculture, and award diplomas and degrees. 

(d) Classos should also be opened in the colleges for instruction in the indigenous, 
system of medicine [ayurvedic), as well as to train people for the ch&r&ctemtAS 
and traditional Indian vocations of the priest, the minister of religion, and tifie 
family eugenist. The vocations of the purc'hit and the gfuitak and the minister.", 
of the household and gotra are as important in the Indian scheme of hfe and 
thought as the vocation of the family vaidya, and their functions and ideak, wMbIp-;. 
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have developed in the process of Indian social evolution in the past should be 
recast and even reconstituted in the light of modem biological and sociological 
studies and experiments through the medium of the University m order that 
they can help in the process of eupsychio and eugenic reconstruction. All thi* 
through a comprehensive sociological and educational outlook which will not 
ignore the social and educational life-values and traditions of the race, but organise 
them for the coming polity. Similarly for the Muhammadan hnkime, maulvit, 
and priests. The future University should provide approved courses of instruc¬ 
tion in such vocations as qualifying for diplomas and certificates in these branches 
of knowledge which are so intimately connected with the traditional methods of 
social progress in India through the voluntary co-operation of social groups like 
the family, the caste, the golra, the samaj. and the community. Indian society 
depends for its lever of progress not upon externally imi> 0 Bed laws, but upon moral 
forces and traditions internally perceived and made effective through different 
communal groups. It is the special needs arising out of the characteristic method 
of social evolution through the voluntary co-operation of multiple intermediate 
communal groups between the individual and the State, and not through legislative 
action, as in modem socialistic or paternal states in the West, that demand a high 
degree of training for the priest of the household and the priest of the com¬ 
munity, the organiser of family rites and the organiser of national festivals, 
ceremonies, and amusements, who will arouse the communal consciousness and 
direct communal activities through diverse channels of family and communal 
endeavour in obedience to the complex social and educational needs of to-day. 

State functions and activities in India did not touch even the fringe of communal 
organisations and their duties and rcsponsiblities ; and the traditions of com- 
munalism in the past demand that social reconstruction in the future will be 
not through marriage reform bills and religious endowment acts, but through 
communal activities of different social groups under the initiative and guidanoe 
of the priest, and the minister of religion, the ghatak or the sirpunch, who will 
reorganise the social values of the race in the light of modem ideals caught from 
the new type of University here advocated. 

Vocational education must be adapted in its content and method to the social, econo¬ 
mic, and educational traditions and ideals of the community. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

Agriculture, mining, metallurgy, sericulture, silk, and cotton-industry, cbemicalB 
*ad drugs, forestry, engineering—civil, mechanical, and electrical—machine-making, 
ikw, teaching, meaicine, and the public services. 

The requirements of law, teaching, and the public services are fairly met by the 
University. The requirements of civil engineering and medicine are inadequately 
net. The University should provide for the highest training in applied science and 
ndustry. 


Nag, P. N. 

Engineering, medioine, and teaching. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindba Chandra. 

'• Special attention should be paid to the teaching of agriculture, mining, tanning, 
doctrinal engineering, metallurgy, organisation and management of industrial, bank- 
aagj and other business, indigenous medioine, and of characteristic arts and handicrafts, 
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Much care should be taken over giving a high degree of training in agriculture, 
which ib the principal industry in India, and also in trade and eommeroe. Having 
regard to the great mineral resources of Bengal necessary arrangements for study in 
mining should be made without delay. Students of agriculture, m i n ing, and bank¬ 
ing should be given practical training. So far the University of Calcutta has made 
no arrangements for the study of agriculture, commerce, etc. Government has 
Started agricultural colleges at Sabour and Pusa, but 1 don’t think these colleges 
have done much to turn out practical agriculturists. There is a mining claBs in the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, but as it is not located in the mining cents* 
students do not get full opportunity of practical training. 


Naxjtjndayya, H. V. 

It is almost needless to enumerate the professions and callings most urgently re¬ 
quiring attention. All branches of applied icience are included in the number. 

\tt) Agricultural—in all its branches. 

(b) Mining and metallurgy. 

(c) Engineering—civil, mechanical, and electrical. 

(<i) Medical. 

(c) Industrial—manufacturing and ohemical. 

(/) Banking and commerce. 

It is almost impossible at present to obtain a full practical training in any one of 
them, except perhaps medicine and engineering, without going to Europe or America, 
The University, Government, and other workshops and private factories (where such 
exist) should all unite in ren ovmg tins defect, 'ihe universities should choose the science 
departments which are likely to he capable of tlic most Iruitlu) practical application in 
India, and make a speciality of j roviding lor them. Agriculture and commerce have 
only recently been taken up in the htmlay University ; Allahabad holds some examin¬ 
ations of at, elementary standard , and the Mysoxe University has started a commerce 
course. 1 t-avir g these out. the Indian universities have hitherto concerned themselves 
only with engineering, n edicine and law among the prolessional studies. Agriculture, 
industrial chemistry, n echanical and electrical engineering (to which in traotB where 
there is ruining enterprise in prospect mining ar.d metallurgy may be added) require 
much more attention at the hands of the universities than they have received in the 
pasd 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, 

Such callings and professions are agricultural, commercial, industrial, professorial, 
medical, legal, journalistic, administrative, and those connected with engineering wad 
finance. The needs cf India are now common with those of the other civilised coun¬ 
tries of the globe, and her traditions being of the highest order and the characteristic 
kCennesB of the intellect of her people being well known, it is in the fitness of things that 
the highest training obtainable in any part of the civilised world should be imparted 
to them by their own universities. 

Military training is particularly needed for “ service to, and the advancement of, 
India,” but this cannot be strictly within the province of the University. 


Pabanjpye, The Hon’bie Mr. E. P. 

At present, most of the best openings for men of high training arc in the gift, tit 
Government. The higher administrative services, the public works department, thfr 
educational and the medical services and the various scientific departments shoold %>£ 
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manned almost entirely by Indians, and it is the duty of the universities to train Indians 
to the highest point so as to qualify them to hold these appointments. Private employees 
toe oomparatively few and hardly any of them have as yet even faintly realised the 
toe of employing highly trained intellect But a beginning is being made. The Tata 
Iron Works will absorb some persons of this class and other manufacturers will come 
to See the use of them more and more. Electricity is coming into vogue more and more 
and will need properly trained Indians The needs of agriculture need not be insisted 
upon as they are so patent. A fully trained economist will make his influence felt m trade 
and commerce. But in this matter it is not quite correct to say that the universities 
should produce men to satisfy existing needs only Properly trained men will create 
a demand for themselves sooner or later India not being predominantly an industrial 
country the demand will, of course, not be so great as in Great Britain, but some demand 
will soon arise On the other hand, trained agriculturists will be required in greater 
numbers. There are no openings at present for Indians in the military and naval services, 
as there are in England, though we hope th»se will soon be m:.i;le available 

A university ought to aim at producing men of this calibre though some must get 
actual training m woiks, offices, ote , before being entrusted with responsible posts. To 
a certain extent the University must be distinguished from technical and technological 
establishments, though the two are approximating more and more to each other. ^ 


People’s Association, Khulna. 

In our opinion, the following callings and professions are necessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for them a high degree of training ib re¬ 
quired :— 

(a) Teaching. 

(b) Highly educated priesthood. 

(e) Arms. 

{d) Medicine. 

(e) Law. 

{/) Engineering. 

(a) Industries. 

(a) Commerce, 
fi) Technology. 

Having regard to the special needs and the traditions of India we venture to 
place the following thoughts with reference to the above •— 

(a) Tha traditions of India m teaching are very ancient and glorious The foBow- 
mg, amongst other features of the traditions, are particularly notable .— 

( 1 ) Teachers used to lead a highly moral life of plain living and high 
thinking and wore absolute votaries of learning. 

(n) Relationship between a teacher and a student was like that of a father 
and a son and full of mutual regard and affection. 

(in) Teachers used to get sufficient State help, enabling both teachers and 
students to pursue their studies untrammelled by the thoughts of 
pecuniary embarrassment. 

So that the traditions of the country strongly favour the development of the 
teaohing profession. There is also a great and pressing need for the larger 
employment of Indian teachers. The profession of teaching, on account 
of the traditions, should only be taken up by persons who are not only 
intellectually high, but also normally and spiritually so, having an inherent 
tendency to self-sacrifice. 

(i) The principal races of India are an extremely religious people. The elementary ' 
principles of sanitation and morality have from time immemorial been taught 
in India through religious precepts. The pries thood of the oountry has through, 1 * 
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various causes degenerated into a half-educated fraternity, resulting ip the 
dangerous and deplorable growth of superstition amongst the masses sad 
dogmatism and scepticism amongst the classes. It is, therefore, essential 
in the interests of the general national well-being that the priesthood should 
now emerge from its present moribund condition and develop into a healthy* 
and learned association, commanding respect all over the country and spread¬ 
ing the blessings of education and sanitation into every Indian home, in 
order that this much-wished-for end may be secured, it is imperatively necessary 
that the universities of the country should make special provision by estab¬ 
lishing woll-equipped toh and other kindled institutions for the training Mid 
turning out of educated and intelligent priests, who may form the real back¬ 
bone of society. 

(c) In other countries, the profession of arms being either universal or optional, 

want of any such profession might not disturb the internal economic condi¬ 
tions of the country. But in this country one sect of people (the KghatriyasI 
having been traditionally devoted exclusively to this profession the taking 
awaj of military training and appointments has recoiled upon society, 
thus creating a peculiar economic situation in the country-—the military caster 
having to fall back upon other people’s callings anil professions Thus, in order 
to reorganise society and give occupation to large classes who are well 
fitted physically or by their social traditions for this calling, and also for re¬ 
juvenating the manhood of the people, the organisation and development 
of the profession of arms is highly desirable 

(d) The needs, traditions, etc , of the country require that, along with other system® 

of medicine, the ayun edic and the unam should be taught m the University 
scientifically. As thereby a time may come when the different systems may¬ 
be so co ordmated that India may be self sufficient, as rt gards medical aid 
to the people, of the country. 

(e) Whatever may be the tiaditions of the country, the present system of Govern¬ 

ment requires that the study anil profession of law should have the British 
ideal in view. , 

(/) The traditions of the country favour a scientific study of masonry, architecture, 
ship-buihluig, etc., but the needs of the country enjoin that India should 
keep pace with tie otl cr coi ntries of tbi world in all branohes of engineering, 
and the University should make suitable provisions theiefor. 

(g) The mam industry of the country is agriculture The vast mass of the people 
of Bengal is agriculturists by tradition, which has invariably assigned the 
highest place to this occupation among professions and callings; also the present 
needs and conditions of the country make the development of this industty 
a matter of the highest national importance. The development of high 
agricultural instruction is, therefore, a necessity of an urgent character. 

The development of other industries, especially the textile and dyeing, arc also 
desirable. This question, however, is being at present consideied by the- 
Industrial Commission. 

(1) Along with industrial development the growth of commerce is assured. It is, 
therefore, not necessary for us to elaborate this point. The University, 
however, should found a well-equipped commercial college and a separate 
faculty for commerce. 

<*) Mimng, electrical engineering, forestry, metallurgy, and sculpture should be parti¬ 
cularly encouraged m view of the special needs and traditions erf the country, 
We have stated what appear to us to be the great needs of Bengal in tbeee re¬ 
spects. But we must leave to expert* the devising of ways and means for 
giving effect to these requirement*. We may, however, suggest that 
University may take up all these branohes at once, except that of atm*. 4 
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Rahim, The Hon’bio Mr. Justice Audits.—Ray, Makmathakath. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abduk. 

The army, the navy, the public services, commerce and industry, engineering, 
agriculture, forestry, mining, teaching, medicine and hygiene, and law. The difference 
between India and Great Britain m the matter of requirements in these department* 
lies in details and is a question of degree, The army and navy are closed to educated 
Indians and hardly anything is done directly by the Indian universities for agriculture, 
forestry, mining, oomuierce, and industry. They confer degrees in law and medicine, 
and some of them m engineering 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The callings and professions necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India 
and for which a high degree of framing is required and should be provided by the Uni¬ 
versity are:— 

(a) On the economic side (necessary for self-protection and material advance¬ 
ment)—industries, commerce, and agriculture. India possesses advantages 
over seveial other countries in this respect inasmuch as it is possible to have 
here both production and utilisation of raw materials. The commercial 
activities of the country demonstrate the pressing necessity of commercial 
training, and its agricultural facilities are a great incentive to the scientific 
study of agriculture ■ 

(i) On the military side (necessary for protection against foreign aggression)— 
military training, as provided at Woolwich or Sandhurst. Indians are tradi¬ 
tionally a military race—India was a great military nation both m the 
Hindu and the Muhamm idan periods. India possesses ample resources in this 
respect, resources which should have been utilised, as the exigencies of the 
present war may prove. Every student at the University should have, 
besides physical education, a course of military training, asm Germany. 

(c) On the spiritual or religious side (necessary for moral advancement)—moral and 
religious education Indians have a traditional excellence in the philosophical 
and theological scionccs, but men of the missionary type, with general culture, 
are wanting just at the present time. Such men will bo of very great help— 
especially m connection with education and the propagation of religion in the 
country'—they may also help in seeing to the proper application of the various 
religious eudon merits all over the country which have now, m most cases, pr.ssed 
into the hands of ill-educated and undeserving persons. In this connection, 
the study and the publication of sacred books should be insisted upon. 

The University does not nOw r provide, but should provide, for training m these respects 
os it has an organisation which will inspire confidence in the country and which it may 
not be possiblo to secure elsewhere, and as the Indians have a traditional liking for 
university degrees and diplomas, as was pointed out by Sir Henry Marne as early as 
the convocation of 1866 :—“ I doubt whether there is anythmg founded by, or connected 
with, the British Government in India which excites so much practical interest in a native 
household of the better class as the examinations of this University" Another reason 
why the University should provide for training in these respects is that these 
branches of study should not bo divorced from the other branches now taught, 
and should be founded on adequate general culture. In this connection the words of 
Lord Lansdowne in tho speech delivered by bun as chancellor at the convocation, of 
1680 may be referred to:—“ We are turning out every year an increasing number of young 
men Whom we have provided with an intellectual equipment, admirable in ite^jK, 
bat practically useless to them, on account of the small number of openings which the 
.professions afford for gentlemen who have received this lind of education." The edu¬ 
cation imparted by this University should have a wider range and should, to a large 
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extent, try to solve the problem of unemployment and overcrowding of some erf the 
professions which, it is no exaggeration to say, is the burning problem in this country, 
at the present time. 


Eat, Rajah Pramada Nath. 

Law, medioine, engineering, agriculture, commerce, and industry are the callings 
and professions for service to, and the advancement of, India and for these high train¬ 
ing is required. 


. Rat, Sarat Chandra, 

A higher degree of training is required in law, medicine, engineering, agriculture; 
technology, commerce, teaching, sanitation, and accounting. Although there are some 
differentiating circumstances in India as to her requirements in these rospaots, still I am 
of opinion that Indian students should be trained in those subjects so that such training 
may be useful to them and gradually to the whole of India. 

There'is no adequate provision for these branches of knowledge in tho University, 
but the University should make provision for the same as much as practicable. 


Eat, Satis Chandra. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India are the following :— 

(a) Agriculture and forestry. 

(b) Commerce and trade. 

(c) Industries. 

( d ) Fine arts. 

(e) Administrative service, 

(/) Medicine. 

(i g ) Law. 

(h) Engineering, iD all its branches (including railway, naval, etc.). 

(0 Arts—history, classics, philosophy, economics, etc. 
ij) Science. 

(fe) Applied science. 

(l) Mining. 

(m) Religion. 

The University meets the requirements in some of these branches, but partially 
and inadequately. If the young men of India are considered capable of as great 
development as those of young men of the West the faculties of the University should 
undertake to meet all these requirements. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

Mechanioal and electrical engineering and industrial chemistry are essentially 
accessary for the advancement of India. For all these a high degree of training is re* 
quired. In India our tendencies are religious and philosophical. We want high-class 
training in these subjects. But with the increase of population, a high and costly stand* 
ard of living, and the general poverty of the oountry it has become absolutely necessary 
that practical training in the aforesaid subjects should be given to young India. The 
University has not up to now met these requirements, t'lt Is, therefore, necessary that tho 
University should give theoretical training *gd : 'tt)at Government should help 
students in receiving practical training in various factories, mills, eto. 
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Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

The legal, medical, engineering, judicial, and executive higher appointments in the 
Secretariat or in the Accounts Department 

I think it should be within the province of the University to meet the requirement# 
and these requirements are to some extent met by the University 


Sahay, Rat Bahadur Bhagvati 

The callings and professions which aro necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India and for which a high dogroe of training is required are agriculture, com* 
Bierce, industries of different kmd3 and teaelung 
They are not met at a/f 

It is not within the province of a unvorsitv (properls so called) to meet them. 
These requirements should be the special concern ot special institutions 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

India was m tho past one of the greatest industrial countries of the world India 
should be able to nianufuctuic cotton cloth, a great part of its iron and steel articles, lia 
own boats vnd snips, its own drugs and djeb its own leather, its own sugar Those 
industries that ere tinsel v countcterl with agriculture, m , dairy farming, cattle- 
breeding, eb s lould also be postal le m India 

The universities do not meet the industrial requirements of this country, nor should 
they do so *J lay sl^uld confine themselves to theoretical studies and try to be of use in 
that way 


Sapru, The Ilon’ble Dr Tej Bahadur. 

I should lay great stress on agricultural, engineering, and technological subject* 
ns tho development of the professions connected with such subjects is, to my mmd, 
very necessary for the advancement of India I am not, however, in a position to 
make any comparison of India with Great Britain or other parts of the world. W« 
have got in the United Piovinces an agricultural college at Cawnpore and an engineer- 
tug college at Boorkee. There has been for long a demand for the affiliation of these 
colleges to the University and I believe that if this demand is met it will be to the 
good of these provinces. T he history of the proposed technological institute in these >' 
provinces is a history of pious intentions and disappointing postponements. I maintain J 
that in the existing conditions of India tho scope of universities should be large enough vl, 
to include auoh subjects They must appeal to the direct necessities of the people. * 
otherwise, they will fail to receive the necessary Bupport or help of the people at large 
Sn any material degree. 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 


v %<i i, 


Agricultural, industrial, and commercial * 

Though agriculture has been tho principal industry of India from time immemorial 
Ah» has also hoary traditions and characteristic. powers as regards industry ntt-'t 


* Alta media*), loss) and mitttsrv, i understand here only the Industrial prolaaion* are meant. 
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commerce. It is only during the last hundred years or so that India has fallen behind 
in the march of progress. The evolution of time has made her needs general and all- 
oom prehensive, and it would not be appropriate to differentiate her requirements, at the 
present time, from those of other regions of the world. In fact, agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial education are simultaneously imparted in all the progressive societies 
of to-day. Indian requirements also demand such varied education. 

These requirements, practically speaking, are not at all met by the University. The 
U niversity should meet these requirements at least partly. Part of the work may be done 
by special institutions oi applied science and technology. 


Sahkab, Kalipada. 

Medicine, law, art, pedagogy, engineering, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
administration in the public services (see my answer to question 18). The special 
needs .of India at the present time are a revival of her commerce and industries and 
improvement of agriculture. As regards her traditions and characteristic powers 
India’s great needs lie the same way, as well as in a resuscitation of her philosophic 
and religious glory. These requirements are very imperfectly mot by the University. 
A good university, strictly so-called, should be able to meet all these requirements, 
including those of religion. 


Sakma, The Hon’ble Kao Bahadur B. N. 

The ‘educational institutions in the country have been hitherto meant to serve 
largely the needs of the public services, law. the lower needs^of the educational 
institutions and, in a lesser degree, of medicine and engineerir^. And the organis- ■ 
ation has, so far, been successful in that direction. The general complaint is that 
there is a lack of enthusiasm for further progress owing to unsteady, illiberal ideals. 
But it is felt that there is a change in the angle of vision. The highest type of 
proficiency in pure mathematics or pure science, or even in literature, will not enable 
a man to aspire to very high places, and hence there is no natural enthusiasm 
or development by way of post-graduate study in the fields of pure science. It has 
been argued that theie has been no scope for proficiency in applied sciences owing 
to the limited manufacturing enterprises in the country and such manufactures as are 
existing being in the hands of Europeans. It would, naturally, import European 
agency, and hence the absence of any real effort towards the advancement of either 
pure or applied sciences. There is hardly a field in which gigantic strides are not 
necessary nor possible. I will give the foremost place to agriculture. There seem# 
to be absolutely no need why a young student should go outside India for training in 
the highest branch of agriculture except for the comparison of the processes evolved 
by different minds in different centres. Chemistry, both pure and applied, it bound 
to play a very great part in the development of agriculture, as well as in turning 
agricultural produce into manufactured products. A large expansion of mining in 
different centres points to the same direction, but it would be idle to expect *11 
provinces to specialise in all subjects, or the universities to evolve along all linen 
iu the immediate present. We have evolved in India along communal lines and 
been too much accustomed to regard with undue reverence precedents jjgid rule#. 
University education, while it should tend to humanise the individual, must have 
for its aim the evolving of the self-reliant individualistic type prevailing in 
England, The University in its first and most important branch must aim, as it 
did some years ago, st giving a general education, without specialising too early, 
but, at the same time, should not dissociate itself, especially in an Eastern country r - 
from the highest faculties both in pure and applied'sciences and commerce. Even, 
therefore, at an undue sacrifice ‘"I would advocate the preparation of course# in 
several subjects, remembering that each university is dealing practically with 
natiom and a country as large as the seat of one of the empires in Europe. 
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Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Mining, electrical, and mechanical engineering, and the practioe of industrial ehemis- 
try, etc., are among the callings and professions which the University ought to fostoft "< 
There ought to be distinct branches of study calculated to train up men for the growing 
needs of the iron industry, and for the production of raw materials of trade and manu¬ 
facture. Castemen practising kindred arts are available in tbe country and their tradl; 
tional aptitude for the arts and handicrafts they practise may be utilised for the pur¬ 
pose. The U niversity has already made a beginning in this respect, but muoh remains, 
to be done. The proposal to recognise commercial education by the Calcutta University 
is, no doubt, a move m the right direction. , 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

First as to traditions:—there are the agricultural traditions (differing in Northern 
and Southern India); the artisan and handicraft traditions (a sort of freemasonry of the 

f liilds, common to the North and the South, and extending even beyond the confines of 
ndia), the traditions of tlie arts (including decorative arts, architecture, and music) 
in still w idor zones of culture, traceable perhaps to prehistoric (or archaic) masonic brother¬ 
hoods. Then there are the humanistic traditions, the arts of social life v orking on human 
material, e.g., the kavtmji and unani traditions of medicine — (tiic surgery of ancient- 
India ; is a lost tradition)—a long way in advance of the medicine man— [the traditions of 
cultus and culture, upheld by the Purohtl (priest), the Ghim, the Pandit, the Meanji. the 
Matilana] and the Mavlm —the eugenic tradition of the Ohalak (match-maker) armed 
with the Kvlaji (genealogical record) and aided by the Jyolishi (astrologer)—the 
tradition of the institutes of law and custom, Smriti and Shariyut, in court and 
social tribunal and village panch alike—and, above all, the most ancient and honourable 
tradition of begging (alias SacfAnism), represented by a most noble and ubiquitous 
order. It iB doubtful whether these are all serviceable in a modern India ; it is certain 
they have no place m the University, with the doubtful exception of the last ! But tbe 
University will do well to endow a chair of oriontai modicine and give a place to Indian 
materia medica and therapeutics as an optional subject m the eurrioulum of the baehe- 
for’s degree in medicine. There can be no degrees in divinity 1 and there need be none- 
in oriental learning, under the auspices of the University, but the latter will do well to 
fraternise with the Suaratvita and other Pandit Samajes in the country, as well as' 
Anjutmns (assemblies) of Vlama (the learned), if any such exist in Mussulman Bengal, 
and bo on visiting terms with the lots and madrasnahs. 

The traditions of Indian womanhood must not be forgotten by the (male) reformer , 
in a hurry. These traditions make it necessary that we should train women doctors and - 
• women sanitary experts, women teachers and women lawyers, for the service of India’s ■ 
womankind, and this training should equip thorn not merely for the humbler ranks or / 
subordinate petitions (often under heads whose ignorauoe of social manners and custom j 
unfits them for responsible direction in delicate matters), but also for the highest gradeeot * 
service or of independent professional consultation. The training should, accordingly, bn ft 
undertaken by the University. And in this, as in so many other spheres of eduoatiOB&F 
work, the supply should rather outrun (and forerun) the demand, than limp after it paia«;( , 
fully. The Calcutta Medical College and the Bothune College have special responsibilities *i 
for-expansion in this direction. The virtual closing of higher medical education to Bengali 
ladies, which is really what the compulsory transfer to Delhi would mean, would be *rj- 
grave injury to the women (and children) of Bengal. That may be philanthropy of a £ 
sort, but not Hie philanthropy (or philogyny) of the genuine brand. ; 

Tbe calling of tins engineer is the oall to an industrial priesthood of the people in tin* * 
• ; India of the coming reconstruction. For the engineer, mechanical or electrical, mining' ‘ 
A tit agricultural, must be abroad to help in the building up of a new India for her 
A peasantry and artisans by supplying them with hand machines and cheap power 
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■ can be worked on a oo-operative basis. The University cannot solve the problem, it > 
is true, without the oo-operation of other agencies, but she must be prepared to do he* 
part whole-heartedly by pressing the claims of her alumni of the proposed technologic. 
■al departments (or faculties) to be placed m Government and Railway workshops, and 
in mines and experimental farms, and by granting facilities for the opening of engineer* 
ing and other technical schools in the industrial centres in the interior, affiliated to her 
own technological faculties. 


Sen, Atul Chandea. 

The callings and professions for which high education would be necessary are 

(а) Publio service. 

(б) Law. 

(c) Medicine. 

(d) Engineering. 

(e) Teaching. 

(/) Commerce. 

(g) Industries and agriculture. 

In the existing University, provisions have already been mode for the promotion 
of studies in law, medicine, and teaching. Commerce, agriculture, and technology 
have not yet found any recognition from the Calcutta University. 

We have at present enough provision for legal training and the number of 
- lawyers is increasing by leaps and bounds. It would be a distinct gain to the 
country if there be a little decrease in their number. The academic universities 
need not make any provision for the teaching of law, and legal education may be 
left to the care of a council specially created for the purpose, or a faculty of law 
smay be attached to a special umverBity of professional studies. 

We cannot deal with medical education in thp same way. The special needs of 
the country require an expansion of medical studies. In proportion to the popula¬ 
tion of the country the number of qualified medical men is very small. A large 
number of people are carried ofi every year by preventable diseases. Hence, con¬ 
siderable improvement must be effected in the present system of medical education 
by founding medical colleges at the different centres of education and medical 
> schools at the headquarters stations of important districts, and by affording oppor¬ 
tunities of original research and investigation. Hence, in my opinion, all the different 
institutions imparting medical education—both schools and colleges—should be co¬ 
ordinated under one head and form a faculty in a separate university of professional 
studies. 

The callings and professions which are, however, most necessary for the advance¬ 
ment of India are the commercial, industrial, and agricultural occupations. The 
■most important problem in present-day India is the bread problem. The people are so 
poor that many of them cannot even procure two meals ft day. The condition of the 
middle classes is anything but satisfactory. Many young men after obtaining degree# 
from the University are compelled to join the Bar in the absence of any other profit¬ 
able employment. The result is that the Bar is overcrowded and those who joined it 
in the hope of bettering their circumstances soon meet with bitter disappointment. 

K great deal of the discontent which is now prevalent among the educated classes is 
admittedly due to the fact that their education does not enable them to obtain a decent, 
livelihood. Hence, the need of industrial and agricultural occupations is strongly felt. „ 

Now, the question is what the University oan do for industrial and agricultural 
education in this country. It would, of course, be very easy to found degree* in 
commerce, agriculture, and technology. But merely holding examinations or eon* 
ferring degrees will not solve the problem of technical education. What is wanted 
is the founding of schools and colleges for such education and giving practical train- 
, lug to students. All this requires expert knowledge and cooperation of Govern¬ 
ment, the public, and especially the mercantile community. The academio universities. , 
‘ sure hardly in a position to undertake this work. would, therefore, suggest tfa«,,. 
*■ establishment of a separate technological uniwts*l!^. which would inaerpor&tti; fad ??. 

Ts* , * V fU* i (y * ’'ey'll 
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expand all the different institutions now giving technical education in the province. 
But the academic universities may provide all the neoessary scientific education 
preliminary to the admission of students into the technical institutions. For thi* 
purpose it would be necessary to introduce the teaching of elementary science ill' 
schools and those who would be desirous of joining a technical institution may, 
■continue their studies in science at the high school and the collegiate stages. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) Legal profession. 

(4) Medical profession. 

(c) Engineering. 

{ d ) Educational service 
(c) Mining 
(/) Metallurgy. 

(g) Tanning 

(A) Textile industry. 

(t) Agueulture. 

(;) Hygiene and sanitation. 

(i) Banking. 

(i) Military training, excluding gun-making. 

(m) Naval training. 

The requirements are not adequately met by the University; but in co-operatiow 
with various institutions in Calcutta the University may be able to meet them. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

Technology, engineering, medicine. 

In medicine and engineering, so far as the University ia considered, the require¬ 
ments are met by them adequately. There should be a school in every district giving; 
college diplomas. 

Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

i 

Engineering (including all the branches, eg., minine, mechanical, electrical, etc.) K 
agriculture, forestrv, shipbuilding, training m oommeree, finance, and banking, and 
* industries, especially tanning, textile, hardware, iron, pharmaceutical and tinctorial ^ 
chemistry, and various other subjeots. 'M 

The resources of India are groat, but they are not being properly utilised. f 

r ^ 

No peculiar tradition and characteristic powers of India differentiate her requirement* ’ 

from other countries in the West. India is a vast continent and its resources are capable 
of infinite expansion. India ought not to oonfine herself merely to agriculture or to the pro- • 
duct ion of raw materials. The so-called traditions will not stand nowadays in the s, 
of India taking her place as a great industrial and commercial country. India produces V 
law materials of varied kinds, e.g., jute, cotton, hides, etc. Arrangements should bw 
made by the University to impart the highest scientific training to students under whose 
,*• guidance these raw materials may be converted into manufactured commodities. 1 

j. would open up new callings to Indians and, at the same time, enrioh the country, *) ^ 
i -At present, the University does pot. meet any of these requirements, with the exceptictts 
5 i..:of law, medicine, and civil engineering. ipl 
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The University ought immediately to take up some of the most important subjeofs 
enumerated above, e.g., agriculture, applied chemistry, engineering (in all brandies), 
forestry. As regards other branches Government ought to take them up by found¬ 
ing colleges and, after some years of management, say 15 years, make them over to 
.corporate bodies, e.g., the subject of oommerce and banking ought to be relegated to an 
institute of commercial men and bankers, and bo also with other subjects. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

Toohnical education should be given on a large scale. Agriculture and sanitary 
.science should form subjects for examinations. In places outside Calcutta people die m 
large numbers without auy medical aid worth th name. Therofoie. two or three medical 
colleges should be established, in addition to the one already existing in Caloutta. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(а) Civil engmeormg. 

(б) Meohamcal engineering. 

(e) Electrical engineering. 

( d ) Railway engmoenng. 

(e) Naval engineering. 

(/) Agriculture and agricultural industries. 

lg) Mining. 

( h ) Chemical industries. 

(*) Ceramics. 

(?) Commerce, banking, finance, and insurance. 

* With regard to all these there are some openings and, in the oase of some, th° 
openings which exist, are considerable. But, ext ept (a), ( b), (c). and (y), there is no' 
systematic arrangement for education. The accommodation for students in these 
.departments, too, is very inadequate. 

There are some important respects in which the requirements of this country in this 
matter are different from those of other countries. 

Firstly, the industrial resources of this country are almost wholly undeveloped. 
Except in some industries where a successful start has already been made 
the men who seek to devote themselves to industries must be pioneers and 
ought to have the capacity to organise whole industries. The courses of 
training and the practical training ought to be adapted to the creation of 
such men. And education in industries ought to go liand ill hand with 
the supplementary efforts of society and tho State to help in the organisation 
of new industries. Tho problem here is now much tho same as it was in 
Japan some years ago, and the course followed in Japan ought to furnish 
interesting lessons. 

Hecoruily, there is no system of industrial and commercial education here for men 
who would begin above the rank of a foreman, or for that matter any 
education at all except a merely practical one, except m an engineering, 
college. I believe that a course of practical education as an apprentice, 
supplemented by theoretical studies, is more iffeotive in practical work 
than more university education can be. But, as there is no such system in 
existence now, the whole work of the complete education of students os these 
practical lines has to be taken up by the University, 

I do think that side by side with university education there ought to grow up 
another system founded eh more practical work, supplemented by theo¬ 
retical studies; but until each a system develops very far there will be * 
need for complete university courses in (base (objects. 
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Thirdly, university education and degrees have got a very great social value in eh * 1 
society which'oannot be acquired by any independent system of instruction. 
Naturally, therefore, a technical course outside the University would not 
attract the best young men nearly as strongly as a university coarse wouW: 
It would be unwise to lose the aid of this important asset in our attempt 10 
direct the minds of our young men towards these vocational courses. A 
taste for them, it must be remoinbeied, has to be very largely created. 

Except in civil, and, just now, in mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering, 
the University does not do anything for these tourses beyond supplying 
the scientific background for the tianung For the reasons stated above I 
tlnnk it should be the province of the University to provide the instruction. 


Shaup, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

An outstanding feature about Bengal is her economic condition. Out of 
<tf>t million inhabitants 35 4 millions aie employed in agriculture Industries have 
not largely developed save around Calcutta where they are for the most part in the 
hands of Europeans The agricultural class over a large portion of the country 
is m a flourishing condition The development of the jute trade has brought it con¬ 
siderable wealth The standard of living has risen. The price of commodities and 
of labour has increased 

The avenues of employment for the middle class are very few—mainly the learned 
professions. It was tho opinion of the Bengal District Administration Committee 
that the educational product, be its quality what it may, had not so far outrun its 
market. The class of occupation, however, was mainly clerical and, to a very small 
extent, technical or industrial, while members of this class have been hard hit by 
the rise of prices and the standard of living, the initial pay open to a very large 
number of them being no larger than the average pay now earned by the lowest 
grade of agricultural labourer. 

The same committee has assnred us that the,dislike for cultivation on the part 
of the 1 letter castes is unequalled in any province in India and that there is no 
demand for ready-made captains of industry Capital is< Bhy. Swadeshi enterprise 
split on the rock of lack of business knowledge. The avenue of employment is 
restricted, and this dictates the avenue of education. Nearly 1 per cent of the 
total population is found in secondary schools—a percentage to which the female 
half of the population contributes practically nothing Of the male population 
I 7 per cent is round in secondary schools and 0 8 per cent m the secondary stages 
of those schools Colleges (mainly arts colleges) contain 0 5 per cent of the total 
population and nearly 1 per cent of the male population This, in a country whore 
seven-ninths of the population are engaged in agriculture, is a significant fact. 
The ooliege figures are especially remarkable, when compared with other and more 
advanced countries and the percentages computed by Paulsen and Badley. Employ¬ 
ment being largely confined to Government and other clerical service and the learned 
professions, all pursue the road which leads thither The education obtainable is 
inexpensive. The successful immediately secure prizes which, in proportion to the 
outlay, would he undreamed of in Europe The mediocre and tho failures hardly ' 
Obtain a living wage All we are told, can get employment But it has boon 
computed that between 10,000 and 20,000 bovs annually leave the secondary 
schools without .appearing for the matriculation. All this argues an abnormal condition 
of things. In other countries these youths would bo diverted into institutions, 
loading to other walks in life. In Bengal apprenticeship is disliked. The educated i 
youths wish to eommenoe at the higher rungs of industrial employment. Even 
humble families now desire to have a son m Government employ The degree, or 
even tho hall-mark of matriculation, exorcises a peculiar glamour 

The obvious remedy is the development of industries. But here the following two > 
questions arise •— > 

(a) Can industrial education produce industrialism t Even now and then a dementi 
arises for technological institutes. But such industrial institutions as have. 
been established 111 India have not provod very popular, save, in some eases, for 
tiie artisan class The tinctorial chemistry classes at Sibpur might be quoteij'4 
*® no instance of fafiore. ” r 
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{ ' (t) Given that technological education is likely to have some effeot, is that education 
of a kind which should be imparted under a university f Or will the aim be too 
narrowly utilitarian ? The education which is to be found in ordinary industrial 
or commercial schools is to be avoided in a university ; the manner of instruc¬ 
tion adopted should be quite diSerent, * 

Admitting, however, the limited effect which industrial education can produce, and the 
extent to which this effect can be acliieved through the agonoy of :\ university, we may 
consider what can be done through direct and indirect moans to adjust the economic 
position. 

(i) The path of literary education is too easy in Bengal. Fees could be raised without 
hardship. Some measure of efficiency and discipline might be insisted upon i» 
all institutions. Stricter promotion or an examination before the high school 
stage would make for better work in the middle classes, which are at present 
aimless. Such measures are not likely of themselves to reduoe the numbers of 
boys in secondary and collegiate institutions. But they would make people 
think and would heighten the attractions of other kinds of institutions as there 
came to be established. 

(u) It is important to introduce a more realistic character into the education given in 
the schools and colleges. At present the education imparted is capable of little 
• application since it is regarded as something distinct from the pupils’ environ¬ 

ment. The amount of general knowledge gained at school is very small and 
there is little attempt to interest the pupils m what is seen around them. If im¬ 
provement could bo made in this respect students would be more likely to strike 
out hues of their own. 

(iii) Although the authoiities on the subject are not convinced that the amount of higher 

employment open to Indians in the technical and industrial line is large, never¬ 
theless, there is ample scope for engineers of the lower giade, draftsmen of various 
kinds, akillod clerks, stenographers, audit™s’ assistants, etc. The production 
of these may not bo university work; but encouiagenient should be given to 
secondary schools which prepaie for such employment and a certain amount of 
specialisation in vocational subjects at school should not be regarded as a di#- 
quaiification for entering on university couises. 

(iv) Caution must be used regarding preparation for higher grade employment since 

it is doubtful whether any large amount of supply can bo absorbed. The cost of 
producing the necessary qualifications is huge and failure to obtain employment 
would engender much disappointment. Nevertheless, when we are told that 
failure of iwadtahi enterprise is dut to lack of special knowledge, the natural course 
would appear to be to increase facilities for obtaining that knowledge. I under¬ 
stand that the University of Calcutta has at prebent in contemplation the 
founding of a school of commerce which, 1 presume, would be something on the 
pattern of the Sydenham College of Commerce in Bombay. 

Ae stated above the kind of instruction described under (iii) can hardly be 
regarded as university instruction. The question arises how far higher institution* 
falling under (iv), such as agricultural colleges, colleges of advanced forestry, 
institutes for applied chemistry, mineralogy, technology, mining, and commerce, 
can beet be mauaged by universities or left to develop an independent growth. 
Perhaps it would be desirable to lay down no rigid rule, though, generally speaking. 
Such institutions may be expected to confer and to derive benefit through their 
amalgamation with local universities. Where they are not founded in close contiguity 
to local universities they might be left to develop on their own lines. A practical 
difficulty in the latter case arises regarding the peculiar attraction which a degree 
possesses in India. I can see no reason why a good school of technology, provided 
its instruction is of university standard and its ends not purely utilitarian, should 
not be empowered to confer its own degrees, subject, of course, to certain outeidi 
check, such as the appointment of some external examiners. 

Another, matter which deserves greater attention than it now receives f» the 
training of the assthetio sense. One weftld like to see a much greater intern: 
taken in arohraology, painting, and magic, whether as main subjects of study « 
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as side studies regards not as commercial speculation, but as adding to the general 
value of life. 8sve at the better schools and colleges, where some social and 
athletic life is to be found, the Bengali boy has very little outlet for activity during 
the adolescent period. Everything should be done to cultivate fresh interests and 
to drag him out of a humdrum existence of lectures, cram, and examinations. He 
should be taught not only to take notice of the things about him, but to appreciate 
the various permanent pleasures of life. The institutions which, under question 8, 
are mentioned as existing in Calcutta offer great opportunities for this kind of 
activity for college students. 

Among matters to which the students’ mind should be directed agriculture 
holds a special place because it is bound to remain the principal industry of India. 
How far an agricultural college will be beneficial in Lower Bengal is a matter for 
the Agricultural Department to decide. At present Sabour is sufficient to deal 
with the conditions found in Upper Bengal and Bihar. No field promises so wide 
an interest and so large a return for study bestowed upon it. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

Indii’s great needs are:— 

(a) Granting of greater facilities for medical education. There is a great lack of 
colleges and institutions for this purpose. 

(ft) Training for the technical and -industrial professions. This is sadly lacking, and 
the result is that people crowd for literary and legal careers. 

The University should arrange greater facilities for the above ends, as that alone will 
enable India to be independent of foreigners who exploit the country for their own ends. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to. and the advancement of, 
India and for which a high degree of training is required are:— 

(а) Callings ami professions relating to the organisation of production .—Under this 

head comes:— 

(i) Agriculture, and the allied industries, e.g., dairy farming, horticulture, piscieul- 

ture, poultry farming, cattle, breeding, etc., on scientific lines. 

(ii) Manufacture of raw materials produced m the country especially of those whioh 

come back to it as fiuished goods for its own consumption. Industries 
like tanning, spinning, weaving, pharmacy, and manufacture of ohemicals 
ewe gpeoially recommended. 

(б) Callings and professions relating to the better organisation of exchange. —Under this 

comes:— 

(i) A general commercial training. 

(ii) Special training in banking. 

(c) The learned professions — e.g,, law and medicine. Of these medioine is more import¬ 
ant than law. 

India is more a continent than a country. The special needs, traditions, and 
characteristic powers of its different parts are widely different. Hence, there can be no 
groper comparison between India and the small homogeneous countries like Great 
Britain in these respects. Moreover, the oountry is now in a state of transition — 
social, eoonomic, and political—and this increases the difficulty of comparison still 
further. 

There is, however, one outstanding eoonomic feature which differentiates it from 
countries of the type of Great Britain, viz., its self-contained nature. But the odd 
organisation of the oountry is almost wholly destroyed and no new organisation 1ms 
taken its place. The greatest need of the country, therefore, is a training whioh will 
enable it to organise its production and exchange on an efficient basis for the heat 
advantage of the people, 
wnr. tv 
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Up to this time the University has done very little directly to meet the above require¬ 
ments. By introducing a proper system of oommeroial scientific and technological train¬ 
ing the University oan do much in this direction. It is oertaialy within the province 
of the University to attempt to meet these wants. 


SntCAB, The Hon’ble Sir Nilkatan. 

Amongst others, the following (sailings and professions may be enumerated as being 
essential for the advancement of India and as requiring a high degree of training in each 
case:— 


A. For young men :— 

(а) Medicine, in the departments of!— 

(i) Preventive medicine. 

(ii) Medical education. 

(iii) Medical relief. 

(iv) Research. 

(б) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

(d) Commerce. 

(e) Industries of different kinds, such as :—■ 

(i) Metallurgy and metal-work. 

(ii) Iron and steel, and allied industries. 

(iii) Coal-tar industries of different sort'-. 

(iv) Oil and fat industries. 

(v) Leather tanning (different kinds). 

(vi) Dyeing. 

(vii) Textile industry. 

(viii) Pottery. 

(ix) Bilk-roaring. 

(x) Pish growing, fish curing, fish preserving and fish 01! industries. 

(xi) Several ohemical industries. 

(xii) Glass-making. 

(xiii) Paint, polish, and varnish making. 

(/) Agriculture. 

(g Forestry. 

(A) The army and the navy. 

(*J Navigation. 

(j) Fine arts:— 

(i) .Architecture. 

(ii) Sculpture. 

(iii) Painting. 

(iv) Music. 

( tc ) Engineering]:— 

(i) CSviL 

(ii) Eleotrioal. 

(iii) Mechanical. 

(iv) Railway. 

(v) Sanitary. 

(vi) Naval and military and aerial. 

(vh) Mining. 

(viii) Marine. 
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B. For Women 
(a) 'Medicine, 

( 5 ) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

(d) Music. 

(e) Painting. 

(/) Nursing, slum, and board work. 

(g) Sanitary work, 

(A) Domestic economy. 

(i) Practical social movements, with reference to purity, temperance, etc 
In the departments of medicine, law, engineering, teaching, commerce, agriculture, 
industries, and arts the needs of India arc not identical with those of Groat Britain, and 
it is, therefore, necessary that theso departments of human activity should develop on 
Indian lines and in spocial relation to the mental aptitudes of the people and the envir¬ 
onment prevailing in India. 

The University must frame her'educational courses with special reference to the needs 
of, and the resources m, the country. Up to this time very little progress has been made 
in this direction, but the University should be modernised on the lines of some of the 
recently established British universities and arrangement must be made for imparting 
university teaching not only in law, medicine, engineerings and teaching, but also in com¬ 
merce, agriculture, different lines of industry, and fine arte, in order to enable her graduates 
to take part in all movements already existing, or sot on foot hereafter, for the develop¬ 
ment of the resouroos of the oonntry—mental, moral, or material. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

Medicine and engineering ; scientific agriculture ; and the dovotion to manufacture- 
of a higher degree of intelligence are necessary, I do not think that a university is required 
to give training in business methods and in manual skill. A senate is overburdened 
with work when it has to look after manj^diverse institutions. 


SUDMEESEN, F. W. 


It is difficult to summarise the various callings and professions which are neces¬ 
sary for service to, and for the advancement of, India and which require a high 
degree of training for their efficient performance. The bar, journalism, engineering, 
H medicine, are obvious. But in India we may perhaps add the applied sciences, and 
technology, and even include agriculture and commerce in the latter. The pursuit 
of a degree is the prevalent fashion in India. We may accept it aa a fact and 
endeavour to set aside limited views of the function of a university in the hope of 
directing pursuit to possibly more remunerative channels. But in the absence of 
" industry ”, and of industries of an indigenous origin, the issue is doubtful. Where 
polytechnics] schools suffice in England the bribe of a degree must be offered in 
India. But unless the peoples themselves change their habits we shall in the end 
only create greater evils. The failure of the Government technical overseas scholars 
to benefit India or even themselves is notorious. 


SUHRAWAEDY, H AS SAN. 

Medioine, engineering—civil, especially mechanical—mining, commercial science, 
fishery, agriculture. , 

India differs from Great Britain in having a very large purely pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural population and undeveloped resources of the land. 
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As far as I know, excepting in the cases of medicine and civil engineering these 
requirements are not met by file University. The University should have a speoial 
faculty for dealing with these subjects, and confer degrees. These degree-holders 
should be men who have passed through the test of a recognised standard of genera) 
education. 


SUHRAWAKDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

India is capable of furnishing material for every calling and profession demanding 
special intellectual requirements, but their development greatly depends upon the industrial 
development of the country. Indians have special aptitude for literary and philoeophio 
studies. It is a standing slur on India and her sons that the highest attainment in her 
literature and philosophy is at present to be sought in Europe. Tiie University should 
be made capable of meeting these requirements. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

Por India in this question I must write Assam, the only province in India of which 
I have practical experience. Assam is still, to a very great extent, virgin country, and 
she needs, or ought to need, pre-eminently, industrial pioneers in every direction—in agri¬ 
culture, forestry, engineering, mining, in all their branches. Sho also needs more and 
ever more trained teachers, men and women, more and over more duly qualified medical 
men and somen. Outside the professions proper she needs, or ought to need, an army 
of skilled artisans. The results of the present system of education, or rather I should 
say of the caste restrictions, which bind hand and foot those who benefit by the present 
system of education, is a superabundance of lawyers, clerks, and untrained, and for their 
profession.badly educated, teaciiers. When I say badly educated teachers I am thinking 
especially of teachers who.'while at college, studied subjects like philosophy and econo¬ 
mics to the neglect of the more useful sohool subjects like mathematics, physics, chem¬ 
istry, history, etc. The University is in no way,.to blame, nor is the Government, for this 
state of things. Our students get what they ask for. ff the demand is unhealthy and if 
our student graduates find themselves at the close of their’ college careers without a 
market for their educational waTes the fount and souroe of all this evil iB, if we only go 
far enough back, the blighting influence of caste. Assam needs nothing short of a Social 
revolution for her industrial and educational regeneration. In this respect sho appa¬ 
rently differs but little from the rest of India. Education will in time work this revolu¬ 
tion. Already the signs of change are manifest. It is the business of the University, as 
the defender of truth and reason against the assaults of falsehood and unreason, to 
forward the movement in every possible way. 

Meanwhile, I think more might be done than is done to advise our students at 
the outset of their college careers to determine early just what occupation they intend 
to follow, to dissuade them when the choice is manifestly unwise, and to guide them in 
their selection of subjects so that their college days may be a fit preparation for the stern 
battle for bread which is to follow, as well as for the enjoyment of books. At home a 
great deal is now being done in this direction. The need in India is a thousand times 
greater, since the Indian student is so often hindered, instead of helped, by his family 
traditions. At home, too, a married schoolboy is an unheard of, and a married college 
student a rare, phenomenon. Here, on the other hand, the registers of most high schools, 
at least in Assam, will show ten or a dozen married schoolboys while married college 
students are numbered by the hundred. 


Tipple, JE. F. 

* 

(n) Engieering in all its branches including chemical technology, 
(b) Medicine and sanitary science, ■■" 
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(c) Higher branolies of oommeroe and industry, e g, banking, accountancy, 

business and factory organisation and management. 

(d) Teaching profession 

(c) Scientific agnoulturo and forestry. 

At present. India’s requirements in these directions are, mainly met by importation 
from the Went and sucli advance as she has made during the past 50 years has been almost, 
entirely due to such importation The witness is aware of no special oharaeteusi*as 
which fundamentally differentiate Lidia's needs in these respects from those of Western 
oountries beyond tho genoraltendency of the baste Indian social organisation (the village) 
to chooso methods of co operation in preference to methods of competition. It appears 
to the witness that m India the stimulus of competition in tho lives of the mass of tho 
people is much lees vital a factor than is the case with Westem nations. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 


India is such a vast country, and is so full of resources of all kinds, that it m very 
diflicult to say what callings and professions arc not required here if gates to various fields 
are ojiened, which 1 hope will be done in the near future. In addition to the existing 
callings and professions the followmg subjects particularly should be taught:— 

(o) Commerce. 

(6) Agriculture. 

(c) Geology. 

(d) Mineralogy. 

(ej Forestry. 

(/) Metallurgy 

(g) Chemical and mining industries. 

(A) Pharmacy. 

(t) Mechanioal and naval engineering. 

A study of these suhjoots is, according to my view, necessary for the advancement of 
India. 

~ There is at present no provision for the study of most of these subjects. The Univers¬ 
ity should open departments and colleges should be established for the teaching of these 
subjects. 


Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath and 
Vilyabhcsana, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra. 

In addition to the professions of teaching, law, medicine, and engineering, com¬ 
mercial, technical, agricultural, and mining training are necessary for the advancement 
of India. 

There is not at prosent ample provision for the study of technical subjects. 
Colleges should be established at important centres for the teaching of these subjects. 


Wathen, G. A. 

I should say that the professions necessary for service to India are the same as thtfaa 
necessary for any other country except for obvious dillerenoes. It is clear that In dia ’s 
greatest industry will alw ays be agriculture and that the bulk of her brains and energies 
«Ul require to be devoted to this subject. I think, therefore, this faoulty should be partb 
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oularly strong. At present there is a oertain demand for technical chemistry and me¬ 
chanical engineers. None of these requirements are at present adequately met by the 
University, but they are within its province. 


Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H. 

1 am decidedly oi opinion that India needs far more business and technical 
training of a high order, and that the provision of this is a primary duty of Indian univers¬ 
ities. These branches of activity are necessary to the development of the country’s 
resources and abilities and, in regard to agriculture at least, may beoonie a life question 
as population continues to increase. There is not only much indifference to overcome, 0 
but also a certain sorupulous disdain, based on social, and partly on caste, prejudices. Uni¬ 
versity degrees in oommerce and agriculture would do much to confer the necessary 
prestige in a country whore degrees are venerated. 

Pure science could be insisted upon up to at least tire intermediate stage. It is, indeed 
necessary at all points to penalise those who are indifferent to their own culture in the 
interest of their mere degrees or their material advancement. 1 should say that hasty 
and short-sighted specialisation should be checked as leading in tho end to a nemesis, 
even in the sphere of policy and of real politik, while it would not compensate for the 
neglect of ideal oulturo and pure scienoe, even if the material dividends wore prodigious 
and perfectly sure. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

I oau only answer this question as regards Burma. Tho callings and professions 
most necessary to the advancement of the interests of the province are :— 

(а) Agriculture. 

(б) Medicine. 

(e) Engineering. 

(d) Mining and mineralogy. 

(e) Veterinary science. 

(/) Governmental and commercial administration. 

( g ) Forestry. 

Burma is suffering intensely from its dependence on alien exports in the abovo callings 
and professions, particularly in their higher ranks. 

Burma is differentiated from other regions in respect of its special needs, its traditions, 
and its characteristic powers in the following particulars:— 

(i) Its civilisation is comparatively recent, with the result that its younger members 
do not take kindly to the restraint, discipline, and self-oontroJ neoassary for 
success in advanced studies. 

(ii) Its incorporation into the British Empire is comparatively recent, with the result 
that it has been thrown into the competitive world-struggle before its people 
have had the time or the opportunity to adjust themselves to the new condi¬ 
tions. 

(ili) Its population is very sparse, with the result that a disproportionately large number 
of its people have been engaged in colonising the waste portions of the province, 
thereby permitting a large portion of the urban industries and the more liberal 
oallings and professions to be filled by aliens (usually Indians). 

(iv) The more enlightened portion of the people have awakenod to the faot that, with 
the exception of agriculture, the major portion of the trade, industry, and com* 
marea of the province (rioe-milliag, timber shipping, mineral extraction, 
external trade, transport) are in the hands of aliens (European, Indian, ami 
Chinese); and that this applies not only to the control of trade andindustr®. 
but also to persons employed in these industries. immawy, 
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The same cause seems to lead to an extraordinary habit of migrating from one 
college to another “ because the oombinatious are better If only as a mattet .of 
principle I ask candidates at what college they have studied and give preference to 
those from the better institutions. There appears to be no appreciation whatsoever 
of the disciplinary value of a college; the Chittagong College iB no better in the eyes o>f 
the parents than the Concilia Victoria, though one is excellent in organisation, building 
discipline, and the other is said to be defective. A man will transfer from one to the 
other beoause he cannot combine mathematics with botany in the time-table. It 
is not a rarity, but a common experience, to find men whose university oareer has 
been divided between four different colleges. 

I know nothing of college work (save the training colleges). I can only judge 
of the men as they come to me wanting to be teachers or sub-inspectors, and from 
that point of view I consider that some very drastic restraint should be put upon this 
system of combinations. I should like to see stereotyped courses which must be 
accepted or rejected as a whole, a literary course, a Sanskrit-Bengali oourse, a general 
scientific course, with specialisation in one branch at the conclusion, a mathematical 
course, and so on, each conferring a specific degree like the Oxford degree in mathe¬ 
matics, or in French literature and language. One would then at least have the 
assurance that the man was sound in one branch of knowledge. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

I have dealt with the question to a large extent in answering question 2. It is 
certain that the one profession whose ranks do not need largo acquisitions for the sake 
of service to, and the advancement of, India is the legal profession. It is hopelessly over¬ 
filled already and its overfilling is doing harm to the country that oan only be described 
as incalculable. Moreover, at its present rate of progress the medical profession will be 
similarly overstocked in a very short tame. It must be remembered that for genera¬ 
tions to come there oan never be in India such a type as “ the country practitioner >l 
unless country medical praotice be merely a type of philanthropy, and as India is mostly 
oountiy wbat this means will easily be apparent 

| There are, of oonrae, hardly any clergy to be educated, but there are schoolmasters, 
and the staffing of thiB profession, if any considerable progress is to be made in educa¬ 
tion in India, must be undertaken by the graduates of our universities. They, however, 
will not enter this profession permanently until its status and emoluments aro greatly 
improved. The question is too large to be discussed here. It is dealt with in consider¬ 
able detail in the educational report I submit separately. But 1 have no herniation 
in saying that the production of properly qualified educationists should be a first call 
on Indian universities to-day, and, if any serious progress is to be made in the educating 
of the three-hundred-odd millions of the people of India, thousands of suoh schoolmasters, 
school inspectors, etc., will be needed. 

What other professions and occupations are open to the student of an Indian univers¬ 
ity 7 All other occupations of the professional status are almost wholly confined to 
Government, and moat students are aiming at entering one or other of those depart¬ 
ments. They do not mind very much which department it is they enter, nor whether 
they are fitted by their previous experience for it, provided only they got it; It does 
not matter whether a boy has taken a B, A. or a B. So. or a “ B. A. LL.B.” as be 
calls it; he will gravitate, if he can, to some Government department; and those who 
fail will, whatever their previous line of study, go into Jaw, and will spend much of their 
time in criticising the Government whose service they have failed to secure. Their 
parents are using all the influence they om manipulate, and they are many—(all the 
ramifications of a family stand together in retaining a sort of lien on a Government billet) , 
—■and letters of recommendation Me assateppusly collected from such sahibs . aa may 
be expected to have influence. Ail tfae money given by the parent was spent in the *, 
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hope of Government service. Marriages are contracted and marriage dowries given 
and accepted on this understanding. There has been no thought either in the mind 
of the student or of his paronts or often oven of his professors that be should be a student 
of any particular subject for any particular end. 

Such billets as might bo thought to be available for woll educated Indians in rail¬ 
ways are usually tilled by Eurasians or Europeans, and the commercial manufacturing 
and general industrial development of the country offers very few facilities to educated 
Indians, and if there were such facilities for reasons stated in the answer I have given 
to question 3, they would not be utilisod. The fact is that at present the supply of 
Indians with a University training enormously exceeds the demand. Undoubtedly, if 
the Indian university man were better trained and of harder moral fibre, many a post 
which is now secured by a Eurasian or a European would be filled by him. But, until 
there is on the part of the Indian a change of attitude towards commerce and manu¬ 
facture and a willingness to start on the bottom rung of the ladder and work his way 
up through the drudgery of the early days of commercial and manufacturing activity, 
there is little hope of such posts being available, or of their being used if they became 
available. 

The staple industry of India is, of course, agriculture. At present, all that our educa¬ 
tion has succeeded in doing for agriculture is to make those whom we are supposed to 
have educated incapable of taking any part in the staple industry of their country. 

The writer is of opinion that the one thing above all others required of the Calcutta 
University at the prosent juncture is to confine its activities to such students as can 
really profit by its training, to make that training comparable to that given in other 
universities of-the world, both in its matter and in its manner, to widen the horizon, clarify 
the vision, harden the moral fibre of these selected students, and to send them out of 
the University with a sense of the dignity of labour, that wherever they go they may 
preach those ideals which will of themselves bring in a new era in education. Our pre¬ 
sent reformation should be undertaken to produce men who will themselves build up 
the university of the future. If wo produce real men, instead of the unlettered mob 
we at present produce, we can safely leave them to produce an indigenous type of uni¬ 
versity which will really meet the need of India. What we have to do now is to pro- 
duoe these few men, apostles of a new educational revival in India, men capable of think¬ 
ing out the problems of the educational future of India, of making decisions unswayed 
by the political considerations of tho moment, and capable of breaking through the econo¬ 
mic and social shackles by which their activity and development have hitherto been hope¬ 
lessly retarded. 

In other words, what we have to do now is to lay the foundations of a true university 
system and to produue men who will be able upon those foundations to build 
a beautiful and lasting superstructure hereafter. 


Wood, W. G. 

One of the services necessary for the advancement of India is the engineering pro¬ 
fession and a high degree of training is required. The needs of India are very different to 
the needs of other countries in respect of this profession. 

In India an engineer has frequently to do a great many things which an engineer 
in other countries is not called upon to do. He has to organise gangs of labour, design 
his own tools, and plant and transport, and manufacture them locally ; he has to arrange 
for accommodation, feeding, lighting, water-supply, sanitary arrangen ents, and police 
arrangements. He must be prepared to make die best use of local material and fro. 
quently train local labour. He has to handle large sums of money and has the control 
of large and important contracts and, therefore, must be above all money temptations. 
Jf« these reasons, it is essential that the young Indian engineer should be hirhlv trained 
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not merely in his profession, not merely in learning, but educated up to a high moral 
standard, forming what is known as a man of character and one capable of taking upon 
himself large responsibilities. A man of action and initiative and rapid deciaon. A 
minor consideration ig that he should have the engineering instinct latent in him. It 
is nofdceable that in England this instinot is early evident in a large proportion of England’s 
youth. But in India it is by no means so evident. The reason is, undoubtedly, the 
environment of the youths of the two nations and I need not enlarge upon this. It is 
our dirty in India to fostef and encourage and, if possible, instil into the Indian youth 
this valuable instinct. Many studentsjsnter the profession merely aB a means of Kveli* 
hood and with no real liking for the profession as a profession. But there are signs that 
the proper instinct is being aroused, and the more this is encouraged by our eduoatirnal 
institutions the better engineers shall we obtain for the servioe of the country. 

I cannot siy how far there requirements are met by the University. The part that it 
should play, iu my opinion, is not so much in the teaching of the profession, as in the 
forming of character. The teaching of the profession must be left to an engineering 
college such as Roorkee is. 


QUESTION 7, 


(i) Should the University provide or recognise approved courses oi instruction in applied 

science and technology (including such departments as. engineering, agriculture, 
and commercial science) as qualifying lor degrees or diplomas, or both f Should 
the University also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge S' 

(ii) Do yon think that higher technological training should, or should not, be segregated 

from other branches of higher education f 

(til) If, in yonr judgment, various branches of applied science and technology should 
be recognised as departments of university teaching and research— 

(a) what safeguards would you suggest in order to secure that every university student 

of applied science and technology shonld also receive adequate training in pure 
science P 

(b) what relations should be established between the University and technological 

institutions including those which have at present no connection with the Uni¬ 
versity organisation P 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

(i) I think the University should provide and rooognise approved courses of in- 

struction in applied science and ohemistry and technology (including such 
' departments as engineering, agriculture and commercial scienoe) as qualifying 
both for degrees and diplomas- The University should also provide facilities for 
researches in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) To me it appears advisable to segregate higher technological training from other 

branches of higher education to safeguard the interests of general education. 

(iii) (a) Training in applied science and technology should begin after a certain 

stago of the University ootrrse in science as might bo conveniently arranged. 
(6) Technological institutions, including those which have at present no 
connection with the University, should have the samo relation with it as the 
oxisting affiliated colleges have with the University. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

(i) The answer to both parts of the Question is in the affirmative. 

(ii) I presume that higher teohnologioal training will presuppose the attainment of 

a certain standard of knowledge of English and the scienoos and that a departure 
in the direction of specialisation will be made only at a certain stage of the 
college course, say, after the intermediate. It is desirable that ail the special 
training required for higher technology over and above a neoessary level of 
general scientific knowledge in the arts colleges should be given in a special 
institution. Even in this special, institution it may be that instruction has 
to be imparted in oertain branohea of soienoe covering, perhaps, the Batne 
ground as is covered in an arts oollege. It would be undesirable to drive the 
students in a teohnologioal institute to other institutions for the purpose oi 
learning any of the subjects neoessary for their special course. 
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(iii) {«) The safeguard I would suggest is that candidates for admission to a technolo¬ 
gical course be required to have passed the intermediate examination in 
a science group. 

(6) The technological institutions, whioh are not now connected with tie 
University organisation, may be required to oonform to the regulations of the 
University as regards standards and courses and they should be represented 
in the special boards of studies, which may have to be established and in the 
senate. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 


As I have already stated I think the University should have nothing to do with 
applied science or technology. 


Ali, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, Mtrv.a Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Yes; the University should provide and recognise approved courses ol instruction 

in applied science and technology, etc., as qualifying for a dcgioe and diploma. 

(ii) I think after giving the student a good grounding in general knowledge, he should 

bo allowod to specialise, both tho theoretic and practical training advancing 
simultaneously. 

(iii) (6) Tho sarno as that stated in my reply to question 5 . 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 


(i) and (u) I oonsidor it is advantageous to have engineering degrees for fairly ad- ' 
vanced engineering students granted by a university. The intercourse between 
the teachers in an engineering college and other teachers, which a common uni¬ 
versity life makes possible, appears desirable. 

(iii) (a) I consider the presont arrangements of the Bombay University satisfactory 
in this respect. 

(6) There are no technological institutions in the Bombay Presidency of sufficiently 
high grade, to warrant recognition, which are not connected with tho 
University. It has been proposed, however, to improve the course of the 
Bombay School of Architecture, and institute a university degree in this 
subject. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 

I can attempt only a very partial answer to this question in reference to applied 
biology alone. 

(i) So far as applied biology is oonoerned I consider it far more important that a sound/ 
training in pure science should be provided by the University, than that it should 
attempt to provide instruction in such technical subjects as eoonomio entomology 
and fisheries. With a sound theoretical training a student would learn the 
application of biology to such subjects much better in the field, in con ne x i on 
with technical institutes such as the Agricultural College at Pusa, than he 
would in a university class. 
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Amqoiahon - of Univebsity Wombs is India, Calcutta Bbahch— Aziz, Maulvi Abdul 
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Association oi Univeisity Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

(i) There are two views among members on this question— 

a) The majority does not consider that the University should provide approved 
courses of study in domestic science, etc. (with which alone we deal in this 
answer). The University, in the absence of other facilities, should, however, 
oontrol these subjeots to the extent of the examination for, and the granting 
of diplomas. 

(?>) The minority would like domestic scionoe, homo arts, etc., to be recognised by 
the University, granting diplomas and degrees and honours degrees and ad¬ 
mitting certain domestic science subjects as alternatives for women in the 
ordinary arts degree course. 

The University would here* exercise entire control. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) Yes j instruction in applied science and technology has bocome a desideratum 
in the country and tho demand should bo satisfied, but the instruction should 
not bo mado compulsory for ovory student who wants to qualify himself for a 
degree or diploma. These subjects should bo made optional to bo taken by the 
students according to their aptitude. 

(lii) (a) Tho complete segregation should commence after a- certain stage when the 
students have acquired a general, but in a limited degree, knowledge in 
pure science. This stage may bo fixed up to the I. A. or thereabouts and the 
existing I. A. course should be modified so as to have one unifprm course for all 
as before. 


Banerjea, J. B. 

(i) The University ought to provide or recognise approved courses of instruction 

in applied science and technology (including engineering, agriculture, and 
commercial science) as qualifying for degrees. As I have explained in my answer 
to question 6 without degrees the study of such subjects will not be attractive to 
our young mon. Diplomas may be granted for proficiency in weaving, dyeing, 
etc. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education. 

(in) (a) Adequate training in pure science up to the intermediate standard should be 
insisted upon by including pure science in the curricula for degrees in 
agriculture, etc. 

(6) The same relations as exist between tho University and its affiliated colleges. 


Banerjea, Di. Pramathanath. 

(i) It would be desirable for the University to provide coursos of instruction in 
applied science and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. 
There should be two grades in such instruction, a higher and a lower; the 
higher intended to train experts, and tho lower to educate supervisors, etc. 
The University should also recognise approved courses of technical education 
imparted by teohnical schools of the primary and secondary grades. The Uni¬ 
versity ought to provide facilities for research in appliod science and technology, 
for research' work in these branches of knowledge is very fruitful, and it is well 
known that discoveries and inventions enable a nation to achieve industrial great¬ 
ness. 
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(ii) Higher technologic al training should not be segregated from the allied branches 

of higher education, but there should be room for specialisation in particular 
subjects. 

(iii) (a) Every student should be compelled to go through a preliminary course of training 

in pure science before he is permitted to take up any branch of applied science 
and technology. Pure science should also form a part of the curricula for 
degree examinations in applied science and technology. 

(h) The technological institutions should be In the position of colleges affiliated to 
the University. 


Banerjee, Gaurancsanath. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied 

foienoe ard technology (including such departments as engineering, agriculture, 
and commercial scienoe) as qualifying for degrees and diplomas. 

The University should also, undoubtedly, provide facilities for research in these 
branches of knowledge. 

(ii) The higher technological training should not bo segregated from other branches of 

higher education as these are correlated in the higher and more advanced oourses 
of study. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dasb. 

(i) The University should, for reasons referred to in my answer to question 6, 

provide approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology 
(including engineering, agriculture, and commercial science) aa qualifying for 
both degrees and diplomas or hconses. Jt should also provide facilities for 
research in those branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not, in my opinion, bo segregated from other 

branches of higher education, as well in the interests of thoso branches of education 
which should be considered equal in importance and dignity to other branches of 
higher education, as for the sake of overcoming the prejudice of the higher 
caste* of Indian sooiety against agricultural, technological, and commercial 
pursuits. 

(iii) (a) To secure that every student of applied soienco should have adequate training 

in pure science examination in pure science should form part of the examin¬ 
ations for degrees and diplomas or licenses in applied science. 

(6) Technological institutions should co-operate with the University, and the 
best method of regulating such co-operation would be the affiliation of suoh 
institutions to the University in thoso branches of knowledge in which they 
give training and the University oonfers degrees or diplomas. 


Banerjee, Jayqopal. 

(i) Undoubtedly. 

(ii) Yes; but segregation should not begin too early. Technological training is bound 

to prove infertile if not preceded by a sound training in the fundamental 
- principles of higher science and will tend only to produce third-rate ‘ skilled 
labourers’. Inventions and new designs and methods should be the final goal, 
and not merely the creation, of a band of subordinate workers having no power 
of initiative and lacking in technical resourcefulness. The University should 
not lend its support to the idea of simply creating a large number of useful 
“ craftsmen ” holding inferior places in commercial and industrial activities. 

(iii) (a) The science course devised for these men should be adapted to their 

needs so that, along with technology, they will study allied higher 
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branohes of pure science until a stage is reached where bifurcation ot these 
two may be made to suit the needs of two different classes of technological 
students, viz . s— 

(A) Those who are capable of taking up the higher aspects of applied science 

requiring a high degree of profijienoy in theoretical science. 

(B) Those who are destined to become useful mechanics and trained skilled 

labourers bnt of o rank commensurate with ikitr educrlion and much 
above the common artisan classes. 

(6) Technological institutions should be left free to develope without undue inter¬ 
ference on the part of the University in their courses of study and practical 
work, but the University should exercise general supervision over them so 
that a high academic aim may not be lost sight of. The teachers of these 
institutions should have a reorganised status in the University and these 
institutions should have free access to the University libraries and laboratories 
and enjoy financial help from, its funds, whenever available. Technological 
institutions should not he allowed to stand totally dissociated from the 
University preventing thereby the possibility of co-operation between the 
University professors and those in oharge ot such institutions. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kant a, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes; it is not essential for the University to provide facilities for research 

in these branches of knowledge. If funds are available special research insti¬ 
tutes may be established outeide the University. 

(ii) Higher technological training need not be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. Teaching in these subjects should not be of a narrow utilitarian 
type, but imparted in a true University spirit. 

(iii) [a) Theory of the subject should be studied along with practical application and, 

with this end in view, examinations in these subjects should be conducted 
and a certificate of proficiency from teachers insisted upon. 

(b) If they ohoose they may affiliate themselves to the University and be eligible 
for its dogreea or diplomas. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

(<*) I think it is of the utmost importance that these should be provided. They will 
open out a new field for the thousands of matriculates who are at present 
clamouring for admission into the limited accommodation of the colleges, and 
by supplying them with the means of livelihood will infuse character and self- 
respect in them and make them better citizens. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) (a) The matriculation examination, with elementary science included, should be 

the minimum preliminary qualification for such study. ., 

There should be a three years’ course, as in Cambridge and other English univers¬ 
ities, for theB. A. and B. So., and the I. A and I. So. examinations should 
be passed after the first year. If elementary physics and chemistry be 
included in the matriculation course it is quite feasible. 


Banerjee, Mural? Dhar. 

(i) The University should provide for instruction apd research in applied science 
apd_teetmology. 



QUESTION 7. 


m 


Baneejee, Muramt Dhab— amid . —Banbbjbb, Ravanbswab, 


(li) They should not be separated in the lower stages, but in the higher stages they 
should be segregated, 

fiii) (a) Elementary pure science should be taught at the matrioul&tion stage, or 
there should be preliminary scientific examinations for students of applied 
science and technology. ' 

(6) All technological institutions imparting tho highest knowledge in any subjeot 
should be affiliated to the University. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

(i) Yes; the University should at the beginning recognise approved courses of in¬ 
struction in applied soienoe and technology as qualifying for degrees. The 
oourse may be modified afterwards to keep np with the growing needs of the 
country and the developments attained. The University should also provide 
facilities for research m these branches. 

N.S .—There is no provision in Bengal for agricultural education. There is one 
college at Sabour (Bhagalpore), and an Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa. Both arc located in Bihar, and are under the direct management of 
Government. There should be a college in Bengal on the lines of the Sabonr 
College to begin with, and should be affiliated to, and under tho control of, the 
University, no matter whether it is financed by Government or the Univers¬ 
ity The University should confer on the successful candidates such degrees as 
L. Ag. and B. Ag. 

Tho spread of agricultural education is of the utmost importance to this 
country where more than SO per cent of the people live by it, and I am of opinion 
that our University should recognise its paramount importance and help the 
cause of agnoulfcnre m all possible ways. It may be noted here that the recogni¬ 
tion of agnoulturc by the University will open up a career for our young men, a 
considerable number of whom may advantageously be diverted from the general 
course. 

It may be urged that agricultural practices arc lookod down upon by our 
educated people ; that the present demand for agricultural education is not such 
as to ensure the success of the establishment of agricultural colleges ; that very 
few students will join the college unless a good futnre is previously chalked out 
for them, and that very few of those who may pass through it will take to agri¬ 
culture and try to improve its condition. But these arguments will fall through 
when we consider:— 

(a) That the stamp of the University is a very great factor in removing the stigma 

that agriculture in our country unfortunately bears. 

(b) That the growing struggle for life, combined with the paucity of suitable em¬ 

ployment in Government or other services, is sure to make people in the 
near future take to agriculture 

(r) That, though it may not be exjiected that all the agricultural graduates will taka 
to agriculture, yet a few may be expected to do so, and their number will 
surely increase os years roll on. 

They will help the cause of agriculture, directly by their own intelligent work, 
and indirectly by disseminating their knowledge, through practical examples, 
among the actual cultivators, who are proverbially alow to adopt any innova¬ 
tions. It may be noted brae that all the science graduates do not take to 
scientific studies at research or the practical application thereof ; the cause of 
science is helped by only a limited few. 

(u) Yw. 
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(ui) (a) The minimum qualification of a student for admission to these classes may 
be fixed by the University, The qualification may be the K I. Sc. or B. Sc. 
of the present day, according to the nature of the institution. 

(6) These must be affiliated to the University, and brought under its control ; at 
the same time, a large amount of freedom should be allowed to the teachers 
and managers in keeping with the nature of the work and with regard to 
the method of instruction 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(i) Yes; the answer to this question has incidentally been given in connection 
with question 6. The University should also provide facilities for research 
in the branches of knowledge referred to m this question. But to attain the 
highest degree of success the University should be the medium between the 
successful candidates and Government or other employers in the matter of 
securing employment. 

(ii) Segregation seems to me to be necessary after the intermediate stage of general 
education. 

(hi) (a) A University student of applied science and technology must be required to 
read the I. Sc. course at the intermediate stage. Only those students who 
will pass the University I Sc. examination may be allowed to join the 
technological department. The I. St. science course may be raised a httle 
higher and provision made in a technological institute for the higher study 
of the allied branches of pure science. 

(b) A technological institution under the University should bear the same relation 
as on art- or a tcienco college does to a residential umversity. If there be 
any institution which at present has no connection with the University organ 
isation it should be affiliated to the Uimersity, just as the Bclgachia 
Medical College has been, provided it adopts the test regarding entrance to the 
college and satisfies the conditions to be laid down by the University. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

(i) Yea. 

(u) Higher technological trainmg should bo segregated from other branches of 
education. 

(ill) (a) To safeguard that c\ery etudent of applied science and technology should 
also receive an adequate training in pure science it must be so arranged 
that he should go through a prescnbed general university course, say, for 
example, before such a student is allowed to join the institutions of applied 
science and technology he must pass the intermediate examination in science 
of the Umversity. This practice is actually adopted m the existing system 
in the oase of students joining the Calcutta Medical College and the Sibpur 
Engineering College. 

(b) The University should be the controlling body, as well as the examining body, 
of such institutions, provided these institutions are adequately represented 
in the Umversity organisation. , 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath. 

Vernacular may be taken up as a medium for teaching the different subjects 
proscribed up to the seventh class of secondary schools. 

* VOL. IX 
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question 7, 


Baitebji, Manmathanath.—Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada CharaN. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

(i) There oan be no doubt that there is a great need for education in applied 

scienoes and arts and toohnoiogy. The institution of suoh departments will 
relieve the strain on the pure arts and science colleges and will provide for 
men who do not get employment in the general lines. The oreation of the 
faculty of applied science and technology on the other hand is imperatively 
necessary for the development of the country. But whether such courses 
may be best inaugurated by Government or the University or by private 
manufacturing concerns is difficult to answer. The other point of interest 
is whether education in these directions will languish if entrusted solely 
to official management of a type which would interfere with public enter¬ 
prise. Taking everything into consideration the best solution seems to be 
the creation of several departments of technology and applied sciences 
under the University, with provision for the inclusion of experts—representatives 
from Government, the manufacturing and trading concerns on the governing 
boards. Thus, such departments of applied science and technology should 
remain outside the control of the academic senate and syndicate according to 
the existing constitution. We know that the senate and syndicate generally 
do not exercise the same amount of control over the departments of engineer¬ 
ing and medicino as they do over the faculties of arts and science and law 
because the existing conditions do not favour such control. Moreover, the 
institutions teaching modioine and engineering are under tho direct control of 
Government. There was, until very recently, practically one college to re¬ 
present the faculty of medicine and that of engineering on tho University. 
There were departments of technology in the Sibpur Engineering College and 
several medical schools in tho province but they were outside tho nominal 
oontrol of the University. An effort should be made to enlist publio and 
commercial and professional co-operation. As regards technology and applied 
scienco there was not much private enterprise in this direction save the 
establishment of tho Bengal Technical Institute during the recent nationalistic 
movement. But that, too, collapsed for want of public support. Under these 
circumstances, I think that the University should open some brandies of applied 
science and technology which will in time help to tap the economic resources 
of the country and which will provide many people with suitably professions. In 
my opinion, there should be arrangements both for the diploma and the degree 
in such departments. The names of such degrees should be distinct from the B. A. 
or B. Sc. Those seeking a diploma should proceed, after passing the matric¬ 
ulation, and their course should be of a simpler nature than that meant for the 
degree. Those seeking a dogree, on the other hand, should commence their couree 
after passing the intermediate examination in science. If, however, such depart¬ 
ments of applied science and technology be opened it is imperatively necessary 
thatthere should be am pie facilities in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from other cognate branches 

of higher scienoe. 

(iii) (a) As a safeguard to secure adequate training in pure science students for the 

degree examination should proceed to suoh courses after passing at least the 
I. Sc. examination or provision may bo made for prescribing a special initial 
course adapted for such kind of instruction. 

(t) I do not think tho University ought to absorb existing institutions of technolo¬ 
gy and applied science, hut arrangements may be made for the affiliation of 
those institutions who care to join the University. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

The universities should, I think, provide approved courses of instruction in applied 
science and technology and grant degrees or diplomas. They should also provide for 
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BaneBJI, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbavaha Chabas, — Banebji, Subehdba Chaotjba 
—Bakualoi, N. C.—Ba sc, Nalinimohaw,—Bash, P. 


research work in those branches which must necessarily be segregated from other branches 
•of higher education, but there should be a requirement of general education which must 
include science. * 

AH technological institutions should, I think, be brought under university organise 
actons. 


Banerji, Surendra Chandra. 

{i) The recognition by the University of approved courses in applied science (such 
as engineering, agriculture, etc.) as qualifying for degrees would open up new 
fields of activity for young Indians. 

(iii) (a) At the time of his entrance to one of these departments of applied science a 
student must have had a preliminary training in the corresponding pure 
science subject up to the present I. Sc, standard, i.e., he must have passed 
the I. Sc. standard with the science subjects which are required in the 
courso of applied science that he may choose to take up. 

(A) The institutions must be under the direction and control of the University. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

(i) Yes. 

<ii) They ought to bo segregated, but the degrees must be similar. 

(iii) (a) As stated above a course of theoretical training comprising the necessary por¬ 
tions of pure Kcicnco should be within the curriculum. 

(A) Technological institutions established by the University should inBist upon 
certain educational qualifications as a condition precedent to the admission of 
students, e.g., the passing of the matriculation examination. They ought 
to confer degrees. VVheioavapprentices in the existing institutions should 
be given diplomas if they pass a practical tost and a comparatively lower 
standard in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


Bash, Nalinimohan. 

fi) My reply is in the affirmative. 

fii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of 
higher education. .If 

(iii) I would sugge it that every student of applied science and technology should receive 
a prescribed course of training in pure science for a period of one or two years, 
as may ba thought desirable, beforo ho is permitted to pursuo the study of tech¬ 
nology. 


Bash, P. 

<i) and (ii) Yes ; the University should do so for degrees, as well as for diplomas 
This would be tbe ball-mark of the training received. The University should 
have a special department for courses of applied science. Like medicine and 
engineering this should be an entirely separate branch. The constitution of its 
boards and faculties also must bo similarly representative. Unless there is this 
segregation it would be impossible to attain efficiency in training. This should 
never form a part of the general science department where the principles are 
studied without their application. 

( a ) This safeguard may consist of either of two things. It may be made obliga¬ 
tory on all such students to pass some examination of the University in 
science, either I. Sc. or B. Sc., which will guarantee a knowledge of the pure 
science, the application of whieh they intend to study. But this system will 
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QUESTION 7. 


Basv, P. — contd .— Bash, Satyendra NatH —Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 


have two disadvantages. It will exclude a large number of persons who can¬ 
not go up for the University degree and who want to qualify themselves for 
some livelihood. The training given cannot ‘possibly ensure a very high class- 
of work and, considering the position which such an occupation would lead 
to, this branch cannot, at least in tho beginning, attract highly qualified 
students who expect to do well m the general lino ; so the large majority of 
those who will profit by the opening of this branch of education would be 
debarred from entering these lines on account of their incapacity of continuing 
in the goneral lino for want of taste, monev. or time if this test of the know¬ 
ledge of pure science be insisted upon. The second disadvantage would lie in 
the choice of subjects. All I. Sc.’s do not study the same sciences. So when 
they come to specialise in mis new department it will be found that tho 
qualifications of the students are not the same although they hold the same 
academic qualifications. The better course, therefore, secniB to be not to 
have any university qualification beyond the I. A. or I. Sc. standard testi¬ 
fying to the capacity of the atudtnt. A course of studies m puro science 
should be instituted in the earlier years of this department after which the 
more specialised branches can he introduced. In this w ay all students 
shall have to pass through the same training in pure sciences and the 
higher courses would bo easily followed. Like the present method in the 
medical branch those who come with very high qualifications in science, say 
B. So. orM.Sc., may he exempted from a study here of thoso sciences only 
which they actually studied for their degree examination. This method would 
save time to the advanced and, at the same time, give scope to the less 
advanced without impairing efficiency. 

(J) With regard to the courses of study and internal management, etc., the Uni¬ 
versity ought always to he tho controlling body. Co ordination of the various 
branches of study would be impossible unless tho University be made the 
central body. But m those resprets boards of studies dealing with the special 
branches of the faculty' should have ample representation on such institutions 
and, as already said, the senate of the University requires a thorough over¬ 
hauling before smooth working even on tho present lines can be achieved. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

(i), (ii), and (in) Yes; p-ovision for the student of applied science for training in 
pure science in this foim of instruction should be made ] nor to or simulta¬ 
neously with, his training in applied science 
Technological institutions not connected with the University' should be open to in¬ 
spection by competent persons authorised by the University for the purpose. They should 
le required to carry out their suggestions for securing their efficiency.* 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

(i) Degrees and diplomas both. 

Yes ; facilities for research ought to be provide 1. 

(ii) Not segregated, but co-ordinated, as far as practicable. 

(hi) The technological branch (connected with tho University) 

(o) Should be open to students who have received adequate training in puro science. 
Workmen or mechanics are not to he created by the University, but intelligent 
and scientifically trained workers able to work for themselves and instruct 
others. 

(b) Tco n logical institutions in which adequate teaming in pure science is given 
may be affiliated. 
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Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta—Bethune College, Calcutta— 
Shadow, Jyotibsiushan, Dey, B B., and Dtjtta, Bidhu Bhusah. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. . 

(l) The University should provide, as well as recognise, approved courses of instruction 
in applied science and technology quablying for degrees and diplomas These 
branches of study an, unfoitunatolv, being most neglected in India and, in con¬ 
sequence, its material dt v elopnient in ddh rent directions is verv much obstructed. 

In making an arrangement for such study the practical importance of each branch 
in its relation to the conditions of the oountry shdBd be borne in mind For in. 
stance, special attention should be given to the tiainmg m agriculture which forma 
the source of livelihood of the major portion of the people of India 

The University should afford fanlitns foi res<ar<h m all those branches of know¬ 
ledge. 

For training in higher technology branches which are common with other depart¬ 
ments of study may be taught commonly with economy, and the University should 
make ample provision for training in special branches of technology. Henceforth 
the special attention of the University should he dnoeted m this direction. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


(l) Certauily_the unneisitus ol am nation should provide for the prosecution of 
3 nu Miss A L higlu r atudus vnd rtsonich m ill the possible branches of learn- 
nip— Imt not nceevunh should each university provide for 
each subject 

In every large province. however, facilities for study m all the branches spoken of 
should be provided 


(ill) (a) Every student taking -i tvelinologicsl degree should bo required to jiass, after 
his enti nice evnmmation, some such evvmmation as an intermediate in 
seiencourthe pi t limn i uv s< u ntifu t ikon by mi dump students at Home This 
would piovirli foi i f in levil of general education without which the technolo¬ 
gic d cannot tie given efficiently 

(ft) For ail degrees given bv auv uuversitv repiesontatives of the various colleges 
preparing foi those degiees should be essential membeis of any examming 
body,oi tioard of studies 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B B, and Duttv, Bidhu Bhusan. 

(i) Fully equipped technical depattments attached to the colleges takmg up teach¬ 
ing work now m pure science should be established at once, and they should 
provido facilities for industrial research Degrees in applied science, equivalent 
to the degrees m pure science, should bo granted by a separate technological 
faculty of the Umveisity 

(n) Duplication is both wasteful and unnecessary. Hence the same college, if properly 
equipped, should < any on teaching w'ork both in. pure and applied science, 
fui) (a) Those who desire to go in for technical education should specialise after the 
I. Sc. or the B. So. stage according to the requirements of the different 
branches of applied science. 

(6) There is at present no technical institution worthy of consideration m Bengal. 
In future, technical education may bo started as suggested in answer to (i) 
above. Separate technological institutions are costly and harmful, a divorce 
between pure and applied science being detrimental to both. 

Technical education ui its different aspects as applied to Indian conditions has been 
more fully dealt with m my answers to questions 6 and 13. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Bhandabkar, Sir R. G.— Bhattachakya, Jogendbakath — Bhattachabyya, 

Baikuntha Nath. 


Bhandarkar, Sir E. G. 

(i) As already indicated the University should not provide or recognise approved 

courses m applied science and technology as qualifying for degrees or diplomas 
or both. This department should be made over to an independent institution. 

(ii) I think that higher technological training should be entirely segregated from other 

branches of higher education. 

(ui) Holding the view mdicate^jibove my reply to this question is that the University 
should confine itself to adequate training m pure scienoo and leave applied science 
and technology to the other institution I propose 


Bhattacharya, Jogendranath. 

The University should make ample provision for instruction m applied science and 
technology, the courses of which will lead finallv to the degree examinations. There 
should he colleges solely devoted to the teaching of agriculture m all its forms, and of 
other industries under the control and guidance of the Calcutta University. The degree 
must have the recognition of Government Admission to such colleges w ill be thrown 
open to those who could pass an entrance test equivalent to the matriculation standard 
there being certain reservations for the sons of hona fide cultivators Passed students 
from such colleges will be available for service ns agricultural experts under Government 
or under private zottundars There should be provision for well equipped libraries and 
laboratories for the teaching of the higher branches of technology and rcsovroh scholars 
should be appointed to carry on agricultural and other scientific investigations In agri¬ 
cultural colleges agriculture will be the pimoipal subject taught, but cortain allied 
subjects, such as botany, geology, and veterinary sc toncp, should be included in the 
curriculum in order that the study of the subject may be compiohensive, scientific, and 
quite up to date The whole course should bo thoroughly practical, though, during the 
first v ear, the student will have adequate training in pure science The instruction 
should always be given through the medium of a vernacular. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

(i) Yes; under the patronage and pecuniary support of Government and tho well- 

to-do classes and through the active co operation of the people m goneral there 
ought to spring up in the country a system of technological institutions, both 
higher and lower, directed and controlled by the University and popularised by 
its degrees and diplomas The lower institutions should rank as second-grade 
colleges, where the bifurcation of the matriculation course may enable a section 
of the matriculates to enter. The I Si course should be so designed as to open 
an outlet from the science oollegos to the higher technological institutions—the 
successful completion of whose currioula should be rewarded with degrees in 
technological subjects Provision should be made for research in these branches 
of knowledge and post-graduate degrees conferred on the success. 

(ii) The highor technological training should not be segregated from other bran oh e» 

of higher education. 

(iii) (a) The I Sc. course, slightly extended, will provide adequate training in pure 

science. 

(b) A new department, called technological, should be added to the University 
and all the institutions of the kind existing now, or coming into exiatenoe in 
future, should be managed by it. 
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Bzattaghabyya, Haeidas — Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya KAirPEA3AJTN^ 


Bhattacharyya, HaRIDASi 

(i) The University should be an examining body in relation to technological in¬ 

stitutes and draw up the courses of instruction. A lowor technological, com¬ 
mercial, or agricultural course should end with a diploma and a higher course with 
a degree, bacilties for research should be given in the central institute alone 
and a research fellowship should carry a suitable stipend with it. 

(ii) The matriculation course should be remodelled and then a bifurcation of studies 

should take place. AU the branches of applied science (including medicine) 
should be thrown open to luatiiculates and linguistic education should form no 
part of their cuiricula. The other division will be the intermediate couise of the 
old F. A. typo which w ill bifurcate into the It. A. and B. Sc. couiscs, terminating 
in the M. A. and M. Sc. courses This, then, will be the scheme :— 

Matriculation. 


General 

intermediate 

course. 



Applied 

science. 



Medicine. Engineering, (Mukhtear- Industry, 

L M ». (mechanical, ship) agriculture, 
M JL electrical, etc. Lower 

M. D. etc) Lower oour»e. 

course. 


L. T. (Pleader- Industry, 
ship). Commerce, 
and agriculture 
Higher 
course, 
leading op 
to a degree. 



D. Sc. 


(iii) (a) In the t<chnologit el in titutc-- jint and aijlud fc erte will te taught side 
by side, but for the ln\ur coui.*o moie an] basis thou Id le laid ujon the 
piactical, than u> on the thtontic&l joitico 
(6) The Vnheipitj ought to be an <<tmg aid examining lody to technolo¬ 
gical institutes. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamabopadby&ya Kalipbasanna. 


(i) The University should provide approved courses of instiuction in Rpplied science 

and technology. 

Facilities for researches in these branches of knowledge should be given outside th« 
pale of the University. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branohes of highe; 

education. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Bbowal, GovinPa Chandra —Biss, E. E.— Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandea, 

(i) Tea. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

(iii) (a) A certain standard of training in these sciences should be given. 

(b) They should be affiliated to the University, their courses prescribed, and 
their examinations conducted and degrees conferred by the University. 


Biss, E. E. 

4 » 

(i) In spite of a declaration of scepticism regarding the value of any higher teaching 
in agriculture that might be given bv the University of Calcutta I was recently 
appointed a member of a committee of the senate to examine this and allied 
subjects. During the sessions of the committee I changed my views to the 
extent that I was convinced that if the young men of the middle classes of Bengal 
are to have their energies directed towards the improvement of agriculture the 
lead will have to come from the University. I confess that I still have doubts os 
to whether the holder of a degree in agriculture will, because of that degree, be 
likely to turn his attention to true agricultural work on the land. 

I recently attended the meetings of the Government of India lioard of Agriculture 
at Poona and heard with interest expressions of opinion on the subject of agricultural 
oefucatiun from the members of the Agricultural Department who are engaged either in 
teaching work, or in pure agricultural research and development. The view was accepted 
by the board that there should he an agricultural college m each major province of India. 
There is at present no such college in Bengal. It is, then-fore the view of the Board of 
Agriculture that one should be started, lint the general feeling was that research and farm 
demonstration were of much greater importance than college teaching, and that. neither 
men nor money should be diverted from the former to the latter work. 

There seemed to be considerable difierenees of opinion as to whether a sufficiently 
thorough general educational training at the university stage could be gained from the 
study of agricultural subjects in themselves. On this point I am not prepared to express 
any opinion, but, if a sufficiently thorough training can be secured in this way. it appears 
to me that, having regard to the importance of the place of agriculture in the life of Bengal, 
men who have made a study of agriculture at the University would prove at least as sound 
officers of the departments of Government which are concerned in school education, 
oo-operative societies, levenue. and even ordinary executive, work, as those trained on a 
more purely literary or scientific basis. 

While recognising the supreme importance of research .work in pure science, and with¬ 
out desjring to hinder dr limit in any way the progress of this work, it docs seem to me 
that it would he of benefit to the country if the University could closely associate with 
those engaged in this work a number of men whose duty it would be to devote their whole 
attention to the solution of scientific problems having a direct bearing on the work of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. If it could be proved to merchants that the Univer¬ 
sity was accomplishing something which they considered to be definitely useful to them¬ 
selves they would perhaps be more sympathetic towards the more general activities of 
ths University. 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) After the matriculation examination students of applied science and technology 

should follow the same course in English and vernacular as the intermediate 
students of the University, besides their special courses in applied science and 
technology. After passing the intermediate examination the higher tec Etiological 
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Biotas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur— cmitd. —Biswas, Charu Chandra—Biswas, Saratlad 
—Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 


training should be segregated from other branches of higher education and 
there should be special degrees for those subjects. 

{ill) (a) The safeguards of every student of applied science and technology receiving 
adequate training in pure science should be a university examination in pure 
science necessary for the special branches of applied science and technology. 

( b) All technological institutions including these which have at present no ooniiec- 
tion with the University organisation mould be afhliated to the University; 
and the same eurnculum should be followed everywhere. 


Bisvva &, Charu Chandra. 

I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide courses of instruction 
in applied science and technology, and bhould provide facilities for research in these 
branches of knowledge. 

Without going into details I would express my general approval of the proposal* 
recently adopted by the senate of the Calcutta University on the subject of commercial, 
technological, and aguculturul studies. 


Biswas, Saratlal 

(i) The University must pn.'critic ap,iro\ ed oourses of study and arrange for ex¬ 
aminations m the difti n ut brant ties 0 f ipplied science .md technology as quali¬ 
fying for degiees .tnd should in the fust matinee, affiliate .11 thos - existing 
institutions in such branches which come up to the prescribed standird. If 
howc\ 11 , there be no institution foi instruction in a particular branch then the 
Umver-iti should arrange for the teaching as well. Facilities for research work 
should always be given. 

(u) The st udy oi om can be sc gr, gated n om another only in this sense that a student 
shall not be allowed to study more than on- co use simultaneously. 

flu) (a) If the scheme as suggested ill answer to question 1 bo adopted then the 
training in such of the pun sciences as are nectssary for the study of a branch 
of applied science or technology*, would be ensured. 

(6) As suggcstc-d above the Unneisity should affiliate all thoso institutions 
which come up to the standard. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

<i) I do not think that the University should Rt the present time provide courses of 
instruction in applied science and technology. There is no reason why the Uni¬ 
versity should teach everything unless it is admitted that teaching is, in itself, an 
art which is the exclusive possession of university professors. I do not think 
that this is so. The tendency in India is to regard the study of books as an 
efficient substitute for practical training ; this tendency, which is a bad one, will ha 
fostered by entrusting instruction in applied sciences to the University. I think 
also that as in the individual the scientific studv of. c.g , engineering, should be 
superimposed upon the actual practical exeroise of the profession ; so, looking 
at the country as a whole, there should be a large development of engineering- 
works and a large body of practical engineers before it is necessary to provide for 
the higher scientific study of tho subject, such as would be implied by the Uni¬ 
versity providing facilities for research in such branches of knowledge. 




QUESTION 7. 


Borooah, Jnan ir abhib vm.—Bose, B. C. —Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

(i) Yes; I have already expressed my views with regard to this in my answer 
to question 1. The University should grant both diplomas and degrees. 


Bose, B. C. „ 

(») It is daily becoming more incumbent upon the Unix emty to extend recognition and 
protection to adequate training in applied science and technology Among its 
aiumm thore should certainly be, m addition to persons well equipped for mtel- 
lto'ual pursuits and theoietical investigations, agood many who tan improve the 
material resources of the country by their ay stcmatised knowledge of the practical 
needs and aflans of the business world Degrees and dipt man conferred by the 
Um\ ersity for proficiency in the prattual subjects would hav o a spec lally stimulat¬ 
ing effect and are, therefoie, to be strongly reeommendtd 

But it is perhaps not neoessan now for the Um\ nsitj dnectJy to undertake tho pio- 
motion of TtMarch in these subjet ts , then must be genuine \ mpathy and indirect 
encouragement as miuli as possible, and (hat will bt enough for the piesent 
Other bodies, private and public, mm . as is fitting follow u] uch efforts on tl e 
pai t of tlie Umveisity by pioviding f. i I'ltusfoi manufat lining and otbi r devit es , 
and capitalists will, presuni ibly be highly temp(<d to utilise and develop the 
valuable knowledge and judgment of these letlmi< dlv triincd men turned out 
by tho Umversitj 

(ii) It seem^almost mi v it able that even in (lie highest stngis ti < hnologii al training 
should remain apait fiom other blanches of cdue ition ill so fai as their amis are 
different ; tho fonner being concerned more with the piaiticil application cf. 
and the latter with tho theoietical mvcstigition into, tin vanous departments 
of human knowledge 

But care should be taken to gu irel ag mist any aititicial estrangement, or lowering 
tho dignity of one to the of he i Tin two should pi ogroes side by side oae h helping 
and not retarding, the othei ;genuine sympathy and eei opeiation should subsist 
between the two instead of hatied and antagoni m 1 aeh should stand on its 
own legs—but should cultivate appmialion end not contempt, for flic oilier— 
should support, instead of weakening flu othe Tie student of theoretical 
chemistry, for example, should not be temptid to look down superciliously upon 
one who is being trained as a rnanuf u tiinng chemist, hut,on Hie othei hand, 
ought to consider Ins sphere to he as valuable as his own, and mm capable of 
supplying excellent suggestions to himself 

(ui) (a) A certain minimum stanelard of knowledge in pi re science should be laid down 
for them , but it should lie confined to tbo «pe oil requirements of the j arti¬ 
cular line sell cted by a studont 

This should form a part of their cuiricuhu i, and an examination in it be 
made compulsory 

(i) The Umv ersity should have perfect hi erly to require all these institutions to- 
conform to the standard! laid down by it, and cl- maud explanation in ease of 
failure, In short, it slfoi Id exercise the same controlling power over them that 
it has over the orc'marv educational institutions provided that sufficient 
care is always take n to give duoweigbt and consider ition to the export know¬ 
ledge of the officers c f such institutions 


Bose, Rai Chtjnilal, Bahadur. 

See my answer to question 6. 

The University should provide facilities ior research in those tranches of knowledge- 
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Bose, Rai Chcnilal, Bahadur — amid— Boss, G. C.— Bose, Harakanta — Bose, Sit 

J. C.—Bose, Kdodi Ram. 


(ii) The various branches of applied science and technology should be segregated from.' 
other branches of higher education 

(iii) (a) Those who have a good groundwork m science should only’ be admitted to 
the classes for applied science and technology. Passing the present I. So. 
standard should be the minimum qualification for admission into these classes- 
{b) The University should have a general supervising pow er over the technological 
institutions. 


Bose, G. C. 

(i) This part has been answered by me in connection with question 6 Diplomas do- 
not find much favour with me 

(u) Under the existing condition- ol the country and temperament of the people higher 
technological training should not be segregated from othir branches of highor 
education until the former is rendered populai thiough the agency of the uni¬ 
versities. . 

(iii) (a) The pieliminarv training m pure science should be undertaken at the secondary 
school stage in pirt and at the intermediate stage of the University in part. 

(6) The relations between tho UmvirsiH and technological institutions should be 
somewhat on the lines of thi ielation-, now existing between tho fcnbpur Engin¬ 
eering ( ollogo or the Calcutta Me dual College and tho Umveisity. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

For tho purposes mentioned m the question a technological university should 
be established in tho province 

Students before joining a technological nun ersify should receive adequate tranui g 
in pure science , to ensure this some sort of admission test, mat be devised As higher 
technological training requites an advanced knowledge of puic science arrangements for 
higher training m pure science should be mado in a lot hnological um\ ersity itself, tre 
the students miv bo allowed facilities for attending lectures and laboratories in some 
colleges of pure science 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

(i) I should strongly support such a com sc 

(u) There is no reason why time should be segregation of higher technological training, 
from other brain he- ot higher education Segregation m the present state of 
finance will make highor technoiogii al training an impossibility. 

(ui) (a) A student in applied wento should leccue adequate training only in tho par¬ 
ticular blanch of pure science of which he i- learning the application 


Bose, Khudi Ram. 

(u) Higher technologic-id trannng should not be wholly segregated from other branches* 
of higher education but should, as far as feasible, stand as complements to eaca 
other. 

There should be a technological department of the Unit ersity, and all technological 
institutions in the country should seek recognition by it. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Botlee, E. J.— Chakra yarti, Brajalal—Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Komab— 
Chattkbjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A C. 


Butlee, E. J. 

( 1 ) Provided that, as suggested m the answer to question 6, the University can 
adequately cover the field without inteifermg with its primary functions in the 
pursuit and extension of know ledge as an ond m itself, there would seem to be con¬ 
siderable advantage m havnig technological faculties or departments granting 
degrees m such subjects as agriculture Such faculties should prove a valuable 
corrective to tho over litcrarv tiend of university education ill India and may 
attract a class of undergraduate which it is desirable to get into the University 
in increasing numbers 1 refei to the e lass w hie h is not afraid of manual train¬ 
ing and not piejudieed against inelustiial pursuits That such a class e'Xists and 
is prepared to take advantage ot higher training is evident from the experience 
of such colleges as the Engineering College at Sibpur and of some of the agri¬ 
cultural colleges 1 believe it has not been sufbe le ntly attracted to tho Uni 
versify m Bengal forTeaseins I am not competent to exjitiiu, but it soems likely 
that, if facilities arc given toi takmg degiees in subjects tli it will appeal to the 
less literarj castes, the v will be pitpaieel to enter the University Not only 
will giaduatoo from these faculties be Utter equipped to earn their livelihood 
than if tliev had not passed thiough the Umveisitv, but tlitv "ill provide better 
matenil for recruitment to ■'tici.el Gneinimnt depirtnunts thill is at piesent 
available I should pel 'On illy prefer to t ike tn idu-ite s ot this (less into my 
laboratoi j than those of the inoic liteiaiv e e tes yelm no mainly available at 
present 

I am moic doubtful of tho necessity of providing 1 u ilitics tc>i teseaich in subjects 
for which sjxe nl re search institutes lire i lv e xi t is m egiiinltuie Iheremny 
be a danger ot diminishing i<'( ueh in those dine tin is m winch, as indicated 
under question 0, thei l imeiMt} can best assist the idy aiicement ot knowledge. 


ClIAKEAVARlI, Bhajalad. 

The value of the applied Eciences consists in their success in tho market and 
that ib a matter outside the province of the 1 uiversity. A degree in those subjects 
conferred by tho University will not of itself be of inuPh value Those matters 
should better be left to persons actually engaged id practical work on those lines. 
So far as the teaching of pure science is concerned it will be within the province of 
the University 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumae. 


{i) Yes 

\iij Yes; but after the I A oi I Sc 


Chatteejee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


(l) Yes; so far as funds allow. 

Yes ; unless separate and adequate provision oxists m State or private institutions 
(li) It should not be segregated 

{ui) (a) Have a preliminary test which may be identical with one of the ordinary 
tests of the University. 

(6) The technological institutions should be “ departments ” of the University. 
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Chatterjee, P. K. —Chatterjee, Ramananda—Chatterjee, Bai Bahadur Sabat 
Chandra—Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

(i) Yes ; there is no reason why the Calcutta University should not, like many English 
universities, recognise approved courses of stud\ in siuh subjects as commercial 
science and agriculture The University ol Manchester, for example, has its 
degreo of commeiee The Indian public generally put a high value on university 
education. Recognition by the University of such hram lies of study as commerce 
and agriculture would afford many young Indians an opportunity of having a 
course of university education, which would, at the same time, fit them for a 
specific career 

The University should ultimately provide opportunities of research in these branches 
of knowledgo. 

( 11 ) Students taking up these subjects should hav e some general education to begin 
with. I consider that the present intermediate standard would fit them for 
such a course of study After that their course of study should be segregated 
from other branches of higher education, except in so far as a knowledge of other 
sciences is essential to the study of these subjects, for example, chemistry for 
agriculture, economics for commerce, etc. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

(i) As indicated in my answer to question 6 I am unable to give a definite reply to 
the first part of thus query. Regarding the second part I would say that if 
the Univer-ity does tiach any branch of apple d Bounce and technology it 
would bo neoo' ary to provide facilities foi research in that branch, mainly 
as part of the requisite traimnq. 

( 11 ) It cannot entirily be o egr gated 


Chatterjee , Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; yos. 

( 11 ) No. 

(m) (a) By providing opportunities of training in pure science. 

(ft) They should bo affiliated to the University and be component parts of it. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

(i) It is desirable that the University should recognise approved courses of instruc¬ 
tion Hi applied science and technology both foi degrees and diplomas, and 
should also prov ide facilities for research m these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) I do not think that higher technological training should be segregated from other 
branches of highei education. 

(ni) {a) Thcoiotical subjects should be added to practical ones in order that student* 
of applied science and technology may receive adequate training in pure 
science. K 

(b) The University should also control the technological institutions, but this 
controlling body of the University must include representatives from the 
skid institutions av its constituent members. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Chattertee, Suniti Komar—Chattebji, Mohini Mohan—Chaodhobi, The Hoa’ble 
Justice Sir Asutosh—ChaodhOri, Bhuban Mohan — Chaodhobi, The Hon’ble Baba 
KisHORr Mohan. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

(i) Yes ; agricultural and commercial and technological colleges and schools Bhould 

be established at once. 

The University should certainly provide facilities for research in those branches of 
knowledge. 

(ii) Technological education, at least in its higher stage, should not be segregated 

from the higher training in pure science. 

.(iii) (a) The matriculation syllabus should include an elementary knowledge of scienoe, 
and special theoretical papers on science should bo made compulsory for 
students studying in the colleges of applied science and technology affiliated to 
the University. 

(6) Technological institutions (schools and colleges) should be affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity and controlled by it like the law, medicine, engineering, arts, and 
science colleges. The University should have faculties in commerce, techno¬ 
logy, and agriculture. 


Chattebji, Mohini Mohan. 

For the present, at any rate, the University should only concern itself with teohnioal 
■education, including research as a post-graduate scheme. 


'Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(l) Degrees and diplomas. 

Yes ; facilities for research ought to he provided. 

(ii) Not segregated, but co-ordinated, as far as practicable. 

<iii) The technological side of the University should be open to students who have 
received adequate training in puro science. Workmen or mechanics are not to 
be created by the University, but intelligent and scientifically trained workers 
able to work for themselves and instruct others. 

(a) Technological institutions in which adequate training in puro science is given 
may be affiliated. 


Chaudhuhi, Bhuban Mohan. 

(i) The University should provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology and the University should also provide facilities 
for research in these branches of knowledge. 

<ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 
education, but students desirous of having higher technological training must 
first receive adequate training in pure science, t.e., must first pass cither the I.So. 
or the B. So. examination. 

<iii) (a) Technological institutions should be founded and managed by Government, 
but they should be under the control of the University. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

The Calcutta University or a teaching University should not concern itself with such 
technical branches of knowledge as engineering, medicine, agriculture, or commercial 
science. Each one of them shonld have its own college adequately manned and equipped 
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Chaxjdkvvi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan— contd. — Chattdbury, The Hon’ble 
Babu BbojeYdra Kishore Roy— Chaodhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab- 
aly, Khan Bahadur— Choudhuby, Rai YatindrA Nath. 


and should be authorised to regulate its teachmg and examination and to award a certi¬ 
ficate of proficiency. In fact, each should have a little university of its own, and should 
be able to carry on researches on its own lines Students entering these technical colleges 
should, as now, receive an adequate preliminary training m the arts colleges or higher 
class English schools. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Balm Brojendra Kishore Hoy. 

,(i) Yes ; the University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 
teohno’ogyi including agmultuie and commercial science, as qualifying for 
diplomas and degrees Research may also be provided for, but only after the 
students have taken their degrees 

i'll) No segregation is either necessary or desirable ; in the beginning this will be posi¬ 
tively harmful. 

(m) Yes. 

(а) The departments of applied science and technology being departments of Uni¬ 

versity training and attached to the Umv ersity every student must be required 
to attend classes in pure science also. 

(б) The same relation as with other colleges, and diplomas and degrees should be 

given to students of t -chnologv and applied seienco also Students 
of private teehnologwal institutions also should be admitted to University 
examinations for diplomas and degrees provided that their standards are 
sufficiently high. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab SyedNAWABALY, Khan Bahadur. 

fi) Yes; at least in a teaching university. 

(ii) Higher tochnologn al training should be segregated from tlio other branches of higher 
education 

(ui) (a) Either the student must have a good grounding in pure science or he must carry 
on his puie science with ins applied science. 

(i) Technological and commercial institutions, etc., must bo established as need 
anses These may, or may not, bo connected with the University. 


Choudhury, Eai Yatindra Nath. 

(i) Our University should provido or recognise approved courses of instruction in 

appliod sciences and technology by founding a well-equipped central techno¬ 
logical oollego in Calcutta. The degrees obtained by students here should be 
entirely different from those which our students should vet in the pure science 
oollegos; our Umvei sity should also provide facilities for researoh in these 
branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training, so far as it' is possible, should be segregated from 

other branches of higher education. It should be the principle that, in the pure 
tcicnoo cellrge, sciences in their theoretical aspect should be primarily taught and 
in the technological colleges diffeient sciences in their applied aspect ought to 
be taught 

Alii) (a) Of course, some grounding in the theoretical aspect of scientific knowledge 
is necessaiy for those who w ould go m for technology. I think, therefore, the 
preliminary training for the purpose may be provided in the lower classes 
of the pure teienoe colleges. What I moan in this, that for the study of the 
first year or so the students going in for both pure science and technology may 
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Chotohttby, Rai Yatindra Nath — canid .— Cooks, S W.— Coleman, Dr. Leslie C, 


read together m the pure science coUeges, when the students are sufficiently 
advanced they may make their ohoico either to remain m the pure science 
college for going deep into their respective sciences or to join the technological 
coUeges to study their special vocation Advantage in this way may be 
taken of the medical and engineering colleges also, that is to say, the Btndy 
of physics, ohcmistry, zoology, botany, mechanics, etc , which is, to a certain 
extent, required for the preliminary training of students who go up for 
medicine and engineering may be completed in the pure science college. 
By these means we may do away with the unnecessary duplication which 
exists to-day by the provision m each such special colloge for the study of 
these sciences This may save some money which w r e can utilise in other 
useful directions 

(6) So far as the Calcutta University is concerned, as there is, for the present at 
least, no likelihood of establishing more technological oolleges than one at 
Calcutta, I do not think that we should trouble ourselves much about the 
question as to what relation there should be betw een the University and techno¬ 
logical institutions outsido the pale of our University Should there be any 
such institution it can be affiliated to our University and can be properly 
controlled by it as in the case of its on n residential technological college 


Cocks, S. W. 

(i) The University should associate itself with the highest degree of instruction la 
applied science and technology, including engineering, agriculture and commer¬ 
cial science, and should grant degroes in these subjects, but the provision of 
facilities for research in these subjects hardly falls within its provmoe Research 
is usually devoted to definite practical ends, whereas the function of a university 
is the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. It would logically be consistent to 
refuse university recognition of technological training, but there are clear prac¬ 
tical advantages to be derived from university control, since the University can 
insist, that the student should receive a sound scientific or literal y education cal 
culated to develop breadth of view before he begins to concentrate his attention 
on a special line of work The simplest way to secure this object is to require 
that candidates for diplomas m applied science and technology should have 
already taken the B A. or B Pc degree 

(m) (6) The considerations that determine the relations between technological insti¬ 
tutions and the University are similar to those that apply to the connection 
between the University and arts colleges They should, so far as is practicable, 
be constituent colleges It may, however, be found necessary to permit affi¬ 
liation more freely m dealing with technological institutions since practical 
considerations may render it impossible to concentrate all these at the- 
headquarters of the University 


Coleman, Di Leslie C 

(i) I think so; but am not prepared to say whether the tunc is ripe for the carrying 

out of research m agriculture in the universities { , 

(ii) I think they should not Close association would be beneficial to all branches of 

education. 

(iii) (a) A preliminary training of two years in pure science would bo required as a 

maximum. 

(b) They should finally become faculties of tbe University. 
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Co wist, The Hon'ble Mr. F, A. A.—Culus, Dr. C. E.— Cunningham, The Hou’ble Mr. 
J. R.— Da% Rai Bhctatinats, Bahadur. 

fcN ,i, .11-■■■■ . . . ■ 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. 

(i) I am of opinion that the University should provide approved courses of instrno- 

tion in engineering. I do not think it necessary for the University to provide 
facilities for research in engineering at the present time. 

(ii) The higher training in engineering should be segregated from other branches of 

higher education to enable instruction in engineering works, models, and survey* 
to be given. 

(iii) (b) The present relations which are established between the University and the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, which is the only engineering college affili¬ 
ated to the University in Bengal, are such as should be continued, and are satis¬ 
factory. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

(i) There should be an institute of technology, quite apart from the University, to pro¬ 
vide and supervise instruction and training in applied science and technology. 
In its initial stages such an institute would need a great deal of fostering simul¬ 
taneously with that ot the economic development oi the country. Amalgama¬ 
tion with the University might be possible at a later stage The examinations of 
the University might serve as tests for admission to the institute of technology. 

The University should make prov ision for instruction, training, and research in tech¬ 
nical subjects, so far as its resources permit, only if they cannot be provided for 
m other ways. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

(i) The time w not, I think, ripe for considering whether the University should, or 
should not, provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 
science or technology, hueh courses are meaningless except in the presence 
of table industries which would provide employment tor the graduates. 

(n) The question of whether higher technological work should, or should not, be segre¬ 
gated from other branches of higher education does not seem to be one which oan 
be usetully discussed in the abstract ; the circumstances have to be taken into 
account which rendei the organisation of such framing appropriate. It is 
questionat le if these circumstances are yet revealed in North-Eastern India. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 


(i) The subject of providing instruction in applied science and technology, including 

departments of engineering, agriculture, and commercial science, is before the 
University. I think these departments Bhould be started and should institute 
degrees, as well as diplomas, as in many British universities. I have only one 
suggestion to make with regard to the scheme. In view of the difficulty of 
funds and getting appliances nowadays on account of the war it is better not 
to start with a large programme. A beginning may be made with commercial 
studies alone and other branches may be added as funds permit. 

(ii) Technological training Bhould be segregated from other branches of higher edu- 

cation. 

(iii) (a) All student® of technology should receive a general preparatory training in 

pure science and Bhould read allied scientific subjects as secondary subjects. 
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Das, Rai Bhupatikath, Bahadur— conld. —Das Gupta, Hem Chandra — Das Gotta, 
Karuna Kanta—Datta, A. C. 


(b) In the event of a technological institution being situated in a university 
town it will form an integral part of the University, if a teaching one, and 
will form the college for teaching applied science. If the University is not 
a teaching one the college in the university town, as also those situated 
outside, will be affiliated to the University in the subjects they propose to 
teach. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative ; and I think that the University should provide for 
both degree and diploma. The University should provide facilities for researoh 
in applied science and technology. Technological training should be segregated 
from other branches of higher education only in the advanced parts of its course 
but, so far as the preliminary parts of such training are concerned, instruction 
should be provided for in “the colleges and laboratories affiliated in pure 
science. Thus, a student of agriculture requires some elementary knowledge of 
geology, a fairly good knowledge of chemistry and zoology, and a very 
detailed knowledge of botany, and instruction in these branobes should be 
provided for him in the oolleges affiliated in pure science. The oourses of 
instruction in any particular science should be arranged in different sections 
to meet the requirements of different types of Btudente, and the Btudent will 
select those sections of a subject which ho finds nooossary for his purpose. 

(iii) (a) Please refer to the answer given above. 

(b) The technological institutions should be requested to permit the University 
students to visit their workshops, etc., under proper oontroi, and to admit 
a few advanced students as unpaid apprentices for a limited period, and the 
University, in its own turn, must be prepared to help those institutions in 
some ways, e.g., by undertaking some chemical investigations on their 
behalf. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether law, medioine, and engineering 
should not have their own independent boards of control and universities unconnected 
with any of the Bengal universities save that they will recruit their students from gradu¬ 
ates and under-graduates of these universities whioh shoqld, therefore, confine their work 
to the teaching of the pure sciences and arts. 


Datta, A, C. 

(i) I have already given my opinon in anwser to question 3 that Calcutta affords a 
good opportunity for possessing a university of the modern type for thestndy of 
higher applied sciences and technology; and, for that reason, a university is neces¬ 
sary for Calcutta alone, whioh ought to be separated from the classical university 
of the purely idealistic kind. I do oonsider that the time has come to differen¬ 
tiate the university functions of two different kinds. In that case, the 
modern Calcutta University should undertake the teaching of all the technical 
and professional branches of studies winch are to be excluded from the curricula 
of fh« other University, which is to be for the purpose of purely ideal education. 
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De, Satischakdra —De, Sushil Kumar. 


De, Satischandka. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) ( a ) A provision is needed—that a student should not be admittedin to a college 

of applied science and technology unless he has obtained a sufficient theo¬ 
retical scientific training. 

(6) They should be subordinated to the University because theory and practice 
ore closely related to each other. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 


(i) From my answer to question 0 it will be clear that the University should 

provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology as qualifying for degrees or diplomas, or both. I need only refer 
to the report of the committee appointed by the 'cnate on the 13th October, 
1917, which recommends the institution of examinations, for degrees and diplo¬ 
mas or licenses and gives an elaborate scheme for the proposed courses of 
studies in applied -cience, commerce, and two or three branches of technology. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the details o{ the scheme as Bet forth 
in the report but it is undoubted that the University ought to develops the 
teaching of agricultural, commercial, and technological studies on the general 
lines thus indicated or'on some other approved scheme. 

If systematic provision is made for these studies it will be certainly necessary for 
the University to provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 
The already existing Government institution (e.g., at Pusa) devoted to research 
work on some of these subjects may, with Government- permission, be attached 
to the University, or be asked to co-operate with it, and students may be sent 
there for higher training. 

(ii) (a) A preliminary training in some of the allied branches of pure science is abso¬ 

lutely necessary to the student of applied science and technology. Instead 
of making a degree in these branches of pure science the sine qua non of 
admission into degrees for applied science and technology it would be better 
to include the teaching of the theoretical sciences concerned in the curricula 
framed for the applied and technological branches, e.g., in the case of agri 
culture, it a ould be quite enough if in the proposed course of study is 
included so much of the theoretical sciences of chemistry, botany, zoology, or 
mechanics as may be necessary for the proper and intelligent understanding 
of the subject; it would be too much to ask the student to obtain a science 
degree first in order to qualify himself for a degree in agriculture. 

(b) There should be a faculty of applied science and technology where the several 
existing or proposed institutions may be represented, and all questions 
relating to affiliation, examination, course of study, etc., should be referred 
to it. The proposal that the existing faculty of science should be made to 
do this work is open to the objection that it would extend and complicate 
its existing burden of work and that the men especially representing these 
branches of study will be in the minority in such a faculty. 

As to institutions outside the University it may be found possible to approach and 
induce some of these to co-operate with the University and be affiliated to it (e.g., those 
at Sabour and Pusa and tho Calcutta Commercial Institute). In the case of unaffiliated 
institutions, or those which may ref use to be affiliated, it would he necessary, if any student 
is a candidate for a university degree or license, to adopt some special regulation to admit 
them as non-coUegiate tudents to the effect, t.g., that such students will be permitted 
to sit for the examination on the production of certificates from any university professors 
or lecturer on those subjects, or from any other competent authority recognised by the 
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University, certifying that they have prosecuted regular .courses of study and received 
regular practical training. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

(i) Approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifying 
for both degrees and diplomas should be recognised as coining under the Uni¬ 
versity training But such training, instead of forming definite departments of 
the University, should be placed under different boards of experts, the Uni¬ 
versity exercising general control and granting degrees and diplomas. Adequate 
traimng in pure science will be secured by such general oontrol of the Uni- ' 
verc-ity. 


Dey, N. S. 

(i) The Unit ersity should recognise approv ed courses of instruction m applied science 
and technology There ought to be independent faculties in engineering, agn 
culture, commerce, and technology controlling the institutions m their respective 
subjects In these independent faculties members of the different professions, 
as also prominent business men, experts in their respective subjects, can be got 
m, and these faculties > an grunt diplomas to students who have completed a 
practical course and passed a test. The University will confer degrees on those 
who took the elementary course for the different branches m their preliminary 
university stage and then completed a regular course of theoretical and practical 
work in some institution approved by the lespective faculties for the degrees and 
finallv passed the degree examination of the University'. 

(N.B .—I would also favour the creation of similar independent faculties in law 
and medicine, with like powers ) 

The University cannot provide facilities for research in these subjects now. It will 
delegate its work in this .direction to the faculties. 

(n) As already mentioned the faculties will work independently in these departments, 
connection being maintained through their elected representatives on the senate, 
(in) (a) As the students going m for university degrees in these subjects must have 
a thorough preliminary training in pure science in the pre-umversity stage that 
will lie a sufficient safeguard. 

(6) Only recognition , the institutions being under the faculties 


Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(ii) There seems to bo no need to segregate higher technological training from other 
branches of highei education The technical institutes started w various parts 
of India hav e so far not been a success They are able to tram men only for 
the lowest grades. We want a larger number of men to be trained in the middle 
grades, i e , as foremen, and m the highest grades as managers and superintend¬ 
ents. Diplomas should be sufficient for persons who intend to qualify them¬ 
selves for the middle grades, and degrees may 7 be given to those aspiring for 
employment in the higher grades. A very high knowledge of pure soieaoa is 
not necessary in the case of persons qualifying for a diploma. Only is the 
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case of technological training purely literary or speculative studies should be eli¬ 
minated as much as possible. 

When the University is provided with a properly equipped technological institution 
it should be made worth the while of students passing from such institutions to take up 
such courses in preference to other more paying forms of study. The policy of import¬ 
ing men from abroad for even the smallest appointments requiring technical training 
and paying Indian-trained men at a lower rate than persons of similar qualifications 
employed in other walks of life will have to be radically changed if the technical colleges 
are to attain their proper objects. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

(i) Most decidedly; it is one of the most pressing needs of India. The University 

should provide facilities for research in the branches of knowledge mentioned in the 

question. 

(ii) There should be a separate technological college which should be a part of the Uni¬ 

versity. 

(iii) In this connection I would make the following suggestions. My reply deals parti¬ 

cularly with technological chemistry:— 

(A) The student should read suitable subjects up to the intermediate stage, including 
inorganic and elementary organic chemistry. Thi^e should be an elementary 
practical test. 

, (B) Lecturers should include in their courses of lectures elementary technological 
principles connected with the subject of the lecture, and questions on these 
principles should be ineor|iorated in the examination papers. 

<C) The ordinary B.Se. course should comprise English and two other science subjects. 
These two subjects should be related, e.g., chemistry and physics, physics- 
and mathematics, etc. If a man elects, or is selected to go up for, honours 
or for technological chemistry in his third year he would take up English, 
chemistry—advanced general ^nd organic, with special bearing on technolo¬ 
gical subjects—and physics. An examination in these subjects would be 
held at the end of the third year. In his fourth year he would have lectures 
on various technological subjects. 

(D) It is not possible for the University to find funds for the engagement of lecturers 
■or professors in all subjects in which it would be necessary to have coufses of 
lectures. This difficulty might be met in this way. Arrangements might be 
made w-ith technological firms that they should keep an expert chemist. The 
Board of Commerce and Industry could render much assistance to the cause. 
There should be laboratories in the University, with special appliances and 
staff for training students in the principles of applied chemistry. It would 
be a gTeat advantage to have an analytical laboratory attached in which 
analysis of commercial articles, water, etc., could be undertaken, but it would 
be neoessary to provide special lectures on technical processes to be given by 
men aotually in touch with those processes in India. This could be done if 
the University could arrange with the technological firms to allow their expert 
to come and lecture in the University once a year. During his visit he 
would deliver lectures to the fourth year classes and to the fifth year applied 
chemistry classes. In India special lecturers could probably be secured on 
tanning, paper-making, dyeing, bleaching, glass-making, rosin and turpentine 
industry, sugar manufacture, ohemioals, ceramics, alcohol and other ferment¬ 
ation industrie, natural dyes, paints, vegetable oils, soap, rubber, essential 
oils, etc. In that way the best talent would be secured. It involves 
the co-operation of trade with education—to their mutual advancement. It 
would be necessary to have a professor M applied chemistry on the Uni¬ 
versity staff. He -would be in charge of Hie school of technology and 
make arrangements for lectures, examinations, etc. 
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(E) For the M-Sc. sixth year (technological research) arrangements might be made 

with the manufacturing firms that, for a period extending from, say, Ootober 
to May, managers of firms would allow selected students to work in the labor¬ 
atories attached to their factories at some research problem under the direotion 
of their expert. 

(F) These experts should be consulted in the matter of conferring degrees, but all 

candidates would have to be examined in general inorganio, physical, and 
organic chemistry, in addition to their technical paper and special thesis, by 
a board of examiners appointed by the University. The examining board 
should include the man who has advised the student while he has been engaged 
. on original work. 

(G) Those firms who assisted the progress of education in this way should, when a 

student was working in their laboratories, have a first claim on work done and 
also receive a grant from Government or from the University during the time 
of the student’s period of training. 

Before this scheme could be instituted there are many points to consider, but I feel 
that a practicable scheme could be made out of it. 

In the University there should be a central reference bureau to which tho trades could 
refer questions and an analytical laboratory where ordinary analytical problems could 
be sent for investigation. 


* Dutt, Bamapada. 

(i) I do not think that tho University should undertake the responsibility for pro¬ 
viding or recognising approved courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology as qualifying for degrees and diplomas for, in such an event, the 
working of the University will be complicated and a cumbrous one and the know¬ 
ledge referred to, being of a practical nature, cannot conveniently be supervised 
by the University as training in these branches should be associated with prac¬ 
tical work. This could lie better done in well-equipped institutions for their 
particular purpose which will be able to give closer attention and supervision 
to tho particular studies and practical work. Tho University should provide 
facilities for research in those branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 
, education. 


Dutt, P. N. 

(i) My answer to this question is in the affirmative. My reasons have already been 

given, and I need not repeat them. As regards facilities for researoh I am not 
competent to offer any opinion, but it seems to me to be more or loss a question 
of funds. In my opinion, instruction must be provided for first, and then 
facilities for research, if funds allow it to be taken up. 

(ii) I am against their being segregated in this University. My reasons have already 

been" given, and no repetition is necessary. 

(iii) (a) The purely scientific subjects necessary for a particular department should be 
taken up first after matriculation, which need not be competitive in these oases, 
and before the regular work of the department is commenced, as is done at 
present, in the examination for medicine. * 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

The University will not be true (a its ideal of universality of knowledge if H did 
not provide for a course of training in agriculture, oomraerce, and technology. 
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We want men who would give ns more rice and better potatoes from our lands j 
bring us better produce at a cheaper oost and sell our produce at a higher market; 
and men who would make our olothes, umbrellas, chairs, bedsteads, looks, 
knives, cycles, motors, watches, and tin roof-sheets. We want training for 
its own purpose, and not an agricultural oollege to turn out deputy magis¬ 
trates ; an agricultural school (Sabour) for a kanungo; a commercial school for 
a typist olerk; and a technical school for a surveyor or sub-overseer. Thus, to 
keep the training fixed to itself a3 a vocation, we must begin from the bottom. 
A matriculate or an intermediate passed man has, I fear, received too much o£ 
a clerk’s training to begin low and stick to a profession. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the courses should begin from the Middle vernaoular oourse or Class VIII or 
IX of a high English school and end in four years, preparing for a diploma in the 
beginning. The agricultural schools may begin with agricultural farms in the 
country and the technical schools may begin with the Bengal Technical Insti¬ 
tute, Calcutta, and railway workshops at Howrah, Chittagong, and Iillooah. A 
fresh school may also be started at Calcutta to teach us sheet-metalling, motor and 
cycle engineering, weaving, lantern making, etc. The course will end in a diploma. 
There will be an industrial hank attached to every school to advance the 
implements of business to the diploma-holder at the end of the course, the dues 
to be deducted by monthly instalments. There will, again, be a business farm to 
commandeer the salo of all the produce initially. 

Commercial schools will also begin exactly on tho same lines in important centre 
of business, with a majority of business men on the governing bodies, and where 
the conditions of local trade and principles of exchange of various articles of sale 
and produce woukl be thoroughly studied. The course will end in a diploma 
and it will be well to keep a co-operative bank attached to tho school. The 
diploma-holders will be taken on probation by successful meu of business on the 
governing bodies and abroad. 

For the higher training wo may begin a oommorcial oollege, on the lines of the 
Bombay oollege, to teach us trie Higher works of commercial organisation, banking, 
and insuranoe, but I think we must have agricultural and technological sohoola 
first before wo launch upon colleges to employ our undergraduates. Efesearoh 
will come a little bit later. A college of applied science, as distinct from small 
industries may, however, begin at ouce, and ought to begin. That we should get 
a first class in physics and require a bearer to repair our electric lantern and 
turn our motors looks very queer. 

These various branches of technology should form a part of the University under 
a faculty of technology, with powers of representation on the University senate. 

Adequate training in pure scienoe may be imparted in these schools in our verna¬ 
culars, and colleges will necessarily admit soience students. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

<n 

(i) The University should only recognise approved courses of instruction in applied * 

science and technology as qualifying for degrees and diplomas. Facilities for 
research should, undoubtedly, be provided by the University, or by the colleges, for 
properly qualified students. “ Facilities ” should include the adequate super¬ 
vision of research students, 

(ii) Generally speaking, the association of students following different courses is bene* 

ficial as creating an atmosphere favourable to liberal education, but local condi¬ 
tions may be such as to make that impossible. 

(lii) (a) We would make it a condition of admission to a course of applied science or 
technology that the student shall have previously qualified in pure science. 
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Fawcus, G. B. 

(iii) (6) In India at present instruction in applied science and technology is perhaps 
best kept separate from university control. There is a tendency amongst the 
literate classes to dislike manual work and a consequent danger that students 
who complete a university course in applied science or technology may be deterred 
by the dislike of manual work from making use of their knowledge. In this way 
expenditure incurred on their instruction would be praotioally wasted. To 
prevent such waste it seems essential that practical and theoretical work should 
be very closely combined and this would appear to necessitate the theoretical 
work being given in centres immediately adjoining the workshops or other places 
in which the practical work is carried on. It would further appear to render it 
desirable that any instruction in applied science and technology should be closely 
supervised by a body consisting mainly of practical men engaged in the industries 
concerned, rather than by one such as a university senate. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

(i) I think it should. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) (a) For securing adequate training in pure science for students of applied science 

and technology two cousoes appear to be open :— 

(1) that only students who have already liad training in pure science should be 

admitted to the applied science and technical classes; and 

(2) that pure science training should go on in applied science and technological 

classes side by side with training in applied science and technology. 

Which of these two would be the practicable course I am unable to say. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

u 

The example given in answer to question 6 may also serve towards answering thia 
question. Thus:— 

(i) Assuredly yes; but as circumstances justify, and demand prows—since regional 

survey is for regional service ; and both would bo suggested, and in innumerable 
directions, by such surveys of the regions of India. 

(ii) The segregation of technological teaching from the older higher education in Germany 

and largely in other countries, seems to have arisen from two reasons, on the 
one side, the passive or active prejudice and jealousy with which the old profes¬ 
sions have in the main regarded the new ones, and especially the technological 
ones; and on the other, the reciprocal disrespect with which active energy is wont 
to look at the older professions, as of well-endowed convention and the like. 
How far this view erf each other—as in short preponderating^ fossil or Philistine 
respectively, is, or has been, just, how far unjdkt, need not here be discussed, since 
the violence of both views is happily abating. 

The way in which pure soience and its applications may be cultivated, with new 
efficiency for both and harmony accordingly, is well illustrated By the recent 
Edinburgh University Institute of Mathematics—the whole building of a former 
training college, transformed into work-rooms, in which beginners, advanced 
students, and investigators, and these in pure mathematics and its applications, 
as to statistical and actuarial work, as to mechanical, civil, electrical, and aerial 
engineering, etc., all now find their place, under a teacher of organising genius, 
and, of course, with due and increasing staff. 

(iii) (b) It is naturally open to all oufleges of every hind to make themselves worthy 

of recognition and incorporation by a university of their city; and it should 
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he open to it to welcome them—as a reinforcement—a now “ arm ” of their 
division of the educational world-army—or in a recent, if not yet present- 
day, phrase, as a new Order of the university militant. As an example 
of this may be mentioned the Art College of Glasgow—which many now dcBire 
to incorporate as the Faculty of Fine Arts of that University. The same 
suggestion will also arise before long m Edinburgh and, doubtlees, everywhere, 
now that art teaching is frequently escaping from nineteenth century copying 
(the exact analogue of “ cram ”), and thus yields more of its potential aid to 
the University to disengage itself. The same possibility is also manifest in 
Calcutta; I refer to the new and living School of Art founded by Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

G) It is not yet time to provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 
sciences and technology. 

The colleges and schools should take up the lead. When the colleges prepare a suffi¬ 
cient number of students in those branches then the University should advan¬ 
tageously provide faoiiities for research in such branches- 


Ghose, The Hon’ble Rai Debender Chunder, Bahadur. 

G) The Calcutta University, I understand, is going to establish faculties of agricul¬ 
ture, commercial science, and technology. If schools for promotion of these 
branches of knowledge are started under its auspices, with adequate assisting 
agencies and accessories, then they are likely to make for great industrial 
progress in the country It is a step in the right direction, and it should have 
been taken a generation ago. 

I should like to begin to introduce these branches of study into the University 
from the present moment. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

(i) As I have already said in my answer to question 6 the University should provide 
approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology and I think such 
courses should qualify for both degrees and diplomas. The University should 
alBo provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. , 

<ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from the other branches 
of higher education. What the University should «.im at is scientific training, 
and not Bucb training as is imparted in purely practical institutes, 

(iii) (a) I think that a proper framing of the courses and proper supervision will 
secure that every university student of applied science and technology also 
receives adequate training in pure science. 

(b) Close oo-ordination should be established between the University and the 
existing technological institutions and workshops in the country, to which 
students should be sent to receive practical training. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

G) Most certainly ; the condition of India badly needs education in applied science 
and technology. The University should also provide faculties for research in 
these departments; otherwif e, these branches will not help in attaining their 
aims. 
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(ii) They should be co-ordinated, so as to help each other in unifying knowledge. 

(iii) They ought to be recognised as departments of university teaching. 

(a) The students of these particular branches ought to bo equipped at least with a. 
scientific training up to the standard ot the present I.Sc. examination. 

» This training might be imparted in particular institutions, as is done in the 
Calcutta Medical College, when they admit matriculates. If the students 
did not receive even this bit of information in pure science they will be very 
much handioapped when thej’ tried to do any research work in their 
branches. 

(&) All such institutions should be brought under the control of the University. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

(i) The University should provide, as well as recognise, approved courses of training 
in technological subjects and institute both diplomas and degrees in such sub¬ 
jects. It should also provide facilities for research in them. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education, but rather be baaed upon them. 

If a man with a literary training commences a technological course he is more 
likely to do woll in it and is sure to profit more by it. 

(iii) (a) Every university student of applied science and technology who aspires for 

a diploma should have attained the I. Sc. standard in pure seienoe, and those 
who aspire to a degree in such subjects should have done the B. Sc. pass 
standard. In the former case, the matriculation standard in English should be 
considered enough and, in the latter, the intermediate standard in English. 

(bj Existing technological institutions should be affiliated, wherever possible or 
their courses reoognised, even partially, in particular subjects. 


Ghosh, Rai Ham Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) The University might do both. Research facilitios should be given. 

(ii) Certain suitable opportunities are better left open. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

(i) The ideal of a university, striotly considered, precludes the inclusion of courses 
of instruction in applied science and technology in its programme. Besides, an 
effective demand for a high degree of training in them has not yet arisen in the 
province. So, even if the machinery is set up, the outturn will not command 
its fair value in thejharket. But the time has certainly come for providing for 
apt young men some sort of training in the different branches of applied 
science. The scheme, however, must not be ambitious, and the speoial needs 
and the industrial conditions of the provinoe shottld be kept clearly in view. 
There were onoe art industries in almost every district, which are now mori¬ 
bund for various reasons. But the chief cause of the decadence has been the 
stolid conservatism of the artisans, which has ignored the rapid change in the 
style of living and in the tastes of the people. We require entrepreneurs who 
are fitted by ffieir training to educate the operatives in new methods and ideals 
to anticipate orders and to correlate demand and supply. Many young men earn 
their livelihood as architects or as employers or supervisors of unskilled labour. 
But they lock the little specialised training which is necessary for success. There 
is a sore need of medical assistance in the villages of Bengal, and the principles 
of sanitation and hygiene are but imperfectly understood in. them. The gradu¬ 
ates who pass out of the Medioal College every year are attracted to the 
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toms, especially because the poor inhabitants of the villages cannot afford to 
pay adequately for the servioes of persons who have taken a long and expensive 
course of instruction and acquired a high degree of proficiency in the art which 
they profess. A twofold benefit may be conferred on the community if medical 
schools are established in the headquarters of every district in connection with 
the hospitals that exist there, and the elements of the science taught through 
the medium of the vernacular and by men who have attained some success in 
their profession. A crying want will be thus met and some young men will be 
diverted from a course of training for which they are not fit and which ib prov¬ 
ing a bad investment in the long run. At present, literacy pointB to one goal, 
viz,, an academic career and a degree, and a variety of occupations and 
pursuits for the educated, which is a sign of health, is lacking in the oountry. 
These are some of the ways in which the undesirable congestion in colleges 
may he prevented and a useful career may be ensured to those who are willing and 
industrious, but not intelligent enough to really profit by a university education. 
The work, however, properly belongs to local bodies like the municipalities and 
the district boards, and will be best done by them. All that the University 
may do in this matter is to assist and encourage them by prescribing an ade¬ 
quate course and by conducting examinations with a view to see that a certain 
uniform staifllard of excellence is attained. But, so long as capital is shy and 
there is a dearth of skilled labour, the circumstances are absent which would 
justify the creation of an expensive department of technology and applied 
scienoe within the University. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

(i) The University should rocogniae and, if possible, provide approved courses of in¬ 
struction in appliod science and technology (including such departments as 
engineering, agriculture, aud commercial science) as qualifying for degrees and 
diplomas. I think higher technological traiuiug should not be dissociated 
from scienco teaching. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

The recent attempt to create a faculty of commerce and technology iu the Univer¬ 
sity is a move in the right direction. “ A trade or industry cannot be actually taught 
iu a school—unless indeed the school becomes a shop. But there is no reason why the 
scientific principles and details of various industrial processes should not" be brought 
to the knowledge of the pupil, who is intended afterwards to oonduct such processes. 
Provided a sound scientific basis is secured, such iustruotion is of great value to the tech¬ 
nical student." [Sir Edward Tiwrpe, Life of Roscoe, page 106]. 

I would also lay stress upon the opinion of an eminent German manufacturer which, if 
applicable to England, applies with still greater force to India :—“ We, in Germany, do. 
not care whether you in England are free traders or protectionists, but what we are. 
afraid of is that some day your people will wake up to the necessity of having a complete 

system of technical and scientific education, and then. with your stores of raw material 

it will be difficult, or it may be impossible, for us to oorupete.” [Life and Experiences 
of Sir H. E. Roscoe, page 215.} 

The technological colleges, in order that they may be popular, should grant degrees 
to their successful candidates. It is unfortunate, however, that no scheme for a technolo¬ 
gical research institute has yet been brought forward. Such an institute ought to- 
be located in the heart of the oity, very close to the University College of Soience, and 
provide facilities for researoh in applied ohemistry (leather, fats, oils, colours, and 
mineralogy) and in mechanical and electrical engineering. This would ensure co-opera 
tion between workers in pure and applied science, which is absolutely necessary for the 
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industrial development of a country. It would be bad policy if tbe proposed insti¬ 
tute of metallurgy at Sakchi had no connection with the university organisation, as, 
otherwise, it may fail to attract the intelligent youth of Bengal. 

In designing a course of study for applied chemistry the Amerioan system may be 
followed with advantage. [Vide Educational Supplement, Amerioan Chemical Society, 
1911 .] 

“ A course of study should be framed which will give to the graduates numerous view¬ 
points from which to regard ohemical work, to acquaint them with the most useful tools 
for attacking industrial problems, and to qualify them as men capable of learning and 

progressing after getting into industrial problems. The work should give him a 

general view of thelield of technical chemistry, and of the inter-relationship between the 
different chemical industries. It should give him the beginning of an appreciation of the 
commercial factors which are inevitably linked up with the production of chemical 
materials. Tlie introduction of the dollar sign into the chemical equation and the neces¬ 
sity of keeping the balance upon the right side of the equation opens to the student an 
entirely new and most interesting view of the field of chemistry. Frequent reference 
to lists of wholesale prices of oliemicals, with explanations of trade usages in making trade 
quotations, the influence of freight rates, import duties, insurance risks, and the like may 
well constitute an important part of the teaching of technical chemistry.” [C. F. Bergess, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, Wisconsin.] * 

Professor Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology also holds similar 
views:—“ A training that devotes a very large amount of time to the details of manu¬ 
facture of only one industry cannot produce the man to whom that industry must look 
for its final improvement and progress. The employer should, and must, expect in taking 
•on a new man fresh from a technical college, to teach him the factory details of the work 
for which he i employed, in order that he may get a man with the breadth of knowledge 
necessary to his best interests. When such a man, for example, has learned thoroughly 
the actual practice of soap-making or tanning from the foreman in tbe factory and is then 
brought face to face with the problems that exist there, he is able to climb into the 
-conning-tower, as it were, take a survey over the entire field, and, as a result, bring to 
bear upon the problem the principlesof chemistry and engineering, which are applicable 
here. He does this in a way that an expert m that particular industry alone, hut deficient 
in general training, can never do.” 

As regards lecture work in industrial chemistry I quote from Professor J. R. Withrow 
Ohio :—“ A lecture should never be a mere presentation to the clasB of a series of descrip¬ 
tions or facts which, valuable as they are, yet often appear as interesting to the 
student as a chapter of genoalogies. If, however, each industry is taken up as an in¬ 
dustrial problem upon which much work has been done, and still more appears to bo 
done, then the study becomes a different matter. Then we are giving the student an 
attitude of mind, we are making him accustomed to habits of thought that will add 
much to his industrial efficiency. In the lecture work, therefore, lot us state the industrial 
demand. Discuss the chemistry available, and, possibly, in connection with the case, 
whether it be tho utilisation of a by-product, or the supply of a commercial requirement. 
Then point out the reactions used, and the reasons for their selection and the objec¬ 
tions to those rejected. Then the details of the process usually employed may be dis¬ 
cussed and, as tbe difficulties are encountered, it becomes at once apparent why so 
many inventions and improvements have been suggested in most cases. Then, last, 
and probably the most important of all, it is extremely' helpful to the studsot to insist 
on his taking each industry and analysing it with reference to the operations involved 
as calcination, distillation, condensation, crystallisation, etc. Tins gives him praotice 
in just the sort of thing each keen industrial chemist intuitively does when he works 
out tbe problem of accomplishing a given industrial performance.” 

I believe thoroughly in the principle that the student should be thrown as often 
as possible with the tools of the trade. But the mere knowledge of the tools is not tile 
highest aim to be achieved. “ The student must be given some idea of the factors 
which enter into the economy of the prooesa. He does not appreciate, for example, 
that the boiling of water is expensive, or that a process may, on account of special 
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Phanindbanath. 


conditions imposed, be more expensive to operate at a high chemical efficiency than at a' 
low one. The study of a reaction for itself is the function of a general laboratory ; the 
details of factor)' practice can best be learnt in a factory. But an economic point of 
view cannot be learnt in the first, and should be acquired before the student enters the- 
second.” “ The experiment < selected should be those which typify some important 
fundamental principles, and in which those principles can be made to stand out in strong 
relief.” In advanced courses the spirit of research should be introduced into the class 
work. “ That research should bo rigorously delegated to special men in specially 
equipped laboratories is a basic error which can do much harm in educational work.” 
“ The idea should be constantly before the student that he is acquiring data which, 
will enable him to try out on an industrial scale any operation which he decides to be- 
most promising. He must be trained to dig out for himself in the laboratory many, 
points of evident prime importance to the success of the object in hand.” 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) The University should provide, in addition to art and science courses, subjects- 

of instruction in applied science and technology— i.e., tbere should be a faculty 
of agriculture which should include commerce, industry, agriculture, and other 
technological sciences. It should also include engineering, both mechanical and. 
civil. As there are M. A.’s, M. Sc.’s and B. A.’s B. Sc.’s I do not see any objec¬ 
tion why there should not be M. Sc.’s, and B. Sc.’s, in agriculture, industry, and 
commeroe. This is the real want in the present system of our University. 
Every department of the present University is directed towards mental 
‘culture during the oollegiate stage and in actual life, but nothing is provided 
for developing the labour side of human faculties in a practical field. In my 
view there is no need of producing so many M. A.’s, B. A.'s, I. Sc.’s, B. So.’s, 
and M. Sc.’s only to join some profession or calling. What is more needed for 
the advancement of the country and for the mental attainment of Indian youths 
is to produce more M. Sc.’s and B. Sc.’s, in agriculture, commerce, and industry. 
In short, we want this University to produce more competent engineers, 
more scientific agriculturists, and more practical mechanics. All the various fields 
of occupation and profession have been already overcrowded. It is, therefore 
more desirable that tbe labour side of the University culture should bo developed 
for the advancement of learning and material prosperity of the country. -4 
The University should also provide for giving more facilities for research studies 
in the above branches of knowledge as we are informed that research students 
are doing very good work although their number is very limited. 

(ii) Higher technological training should he segregated from other branches of higher 

education ; but, at the same time, tbere is no harm in teaching general subject#' 
of agriculture as part of physical science. 

(in) (a) The only safeguard is that the courses of pure science should form a part of 
technological education. 

(6) They should he brought under the control of the University and affiliated, 
to it. 


Ghosh, Phanindranath- * 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology qualifying for diplomas. 

It should have departments providing for a two or three years’ course in the follow^ 
ing subjects 

(o) Architectural engineering. 

(b) Electrical engineering. 

(e) Mechanical technology 
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Ghosh, Thanindranath— contd . —C.oswami, Bhaqabat Kumar, Sastri. 


(d) Chemical technology. 

(«) Agriculture and sylviculture. 

' (/) Commercial science. 

The students are to be taken from the intermediate science stage when, if they 
have the inclination they have ample opportunities, even under the present 
system, to acquire some knowledge of the rudiments of pure scienoe. Under 
the present circumstances, with the exception of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, there is no other institution where people can get any sort of training 
in technical subjects and, consequently, intending students have to undergo all 
the troubles and hardships of living in a foreign land under surroundings whioh 
in all cases, is not perhaps quite congenial. Even then they cannot possibly see 
through all aspects of the subject in the limited time at their disposal and when 
they come back and start some work here difficulties are sure to crop up, the 
solution of which they cannot possibly find out here, for the conditions are different 
from what they found there. 

It has often been urged in some quarters that there are even now a number fit 
people who qualified themselves outside India in various technical subjects 
and are yet unemployed. 

But if we look into the question carefully we find that, in the majority of cases, 
students were selected who had absolutely no idea of the subject they were sent 
to leam, nor had they the necessary preliminary training which alone con make 
a man competent to profit by foreign experience. In some cases, the subjects 
selected were such as are absolutely not workable under the present circumstanoes 
here in India. So, in these technical lines, too much importance cannot be attached 
to the subjects which are workable here in Bengal. 

As an example, a course of study might be most profitably arranged to teach stu¬ 
dents about the technique of the jute industry. The raw material is practically 
the monopoly of Bengal and the finished products are in demand all over the 
world. 

The present Civil Engineering College at Sibpur turns out students who are, at 
best, good in structural engineering, but the mechanical engineering portion is 
but poorly taught. 

In the coal-fields and in the tea gardens there is always a-demand for men who 
have the necessary mechanical training and they are obliged, in many cases, to 
secure men from outside India since there are no such people available here 
in Bengal. From the economic standpoint it is evident that there is a great 
demand of knowledge to transform raw materials, which are annually exported 
to the extent of several crores of rupees, into finished goods of which the country 
is in demand for its own consumption and which it has got to import at con¬ 
siderable expense. 

The courses should be so arranged that adequate opportunities might be extended 
to them to study the commercial aspect of these subjects. 

These departments should also afford facilities for people actually engaged in in¬ 
dustries to carry on research in some special line in which they are interested. 
{iij^The technological departments should not be completely segregated from the pure 
branches, for each will derive sufficient material from the other for its mutual 
development. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri, 

(i) Yes j when the ground has been paved by the introduction of necessary preli¬ 

minary conditions. 

(ii) Complete segregation is impossible. 

(iii) (a) They should be required to pass preliminary tests. 

(b) More or less direct control in the university town, and some supervial m only 
outside Calcutta, 
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Goswamy, Habidas—Guha, Jatindba Chandra—Guha, Jitrs Chandra— 
Guha, Rajamhanta. 


Goswamt, Haridas. 

(i) Yes; for both degrees and diplomas. 

(ii) Yes; it should be segregated. 

(iij) Nature study and elementary science teaching in the school, with some degree 
of specialisation in the last two years of school life, should lead to a four years’ 
course at the U niversity or the college, during the first two of which pure and 
applied science should proceed pari passu. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra 

(i) There is at present great, need in the country of agricultural, commercial, and 

technical institutions; and there can scarcely be two 'opinions regarding the 
necessity of establishing a large number of these in the country. “But if the 
University is to take the responsibility of founding institutions of this nature it 
ought to supply the necesary funds either from special Government grants or 
from the proceeds of those of its endowments which are not ear-marked for 
any special purpose. It would be unjust to divert any portion of the income 
of the general department of the University to auy special purposes like these ; 
and, in passing, I may say that it is not good policy on the part of tho Univers¬ 
ity to apply the proceeds accruing from one particular department of it to 
supplying tho needs of another. 

(ii) The schools or colleges of this description that may be established by the Univers¬ 

ity,' or affiliated to, or recognised by, it should be wholly autonomous and 
segregated from the general department of the same. 

(iii) As regards the electoral franchise and the number of seats on the senate which 

they should enjoy, they should be treated on the sam% footing as other 
oolleges. These institutions may make their own arrangements for the teaching 
of English or general science where the students finding admission into them do 
not come up to the necessary standard of knowledge in those subjects. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

Technology and agriculture should immediately be inoluded in the curricula of 
the University and this would, to a certain extent, solve the problem of unemployment 
amongst the middle class people. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

( 1 ) Yes; yes. 

(ii) and (iii) In answer to the queries under these two sections I would advocate the 
introduction of the German system, with the necessary modifications. This 
system may be briefly explained by means of the following extracts from 
Education and Empire, by R. B. Haldane (now Lord Haldane):— 

Primary education is given in the 1’ olktschulen . Attendance there or at a higher 
school is compulsory up to 'the age of fourteen and, after fourteen, the 
pupil must, as a rule, attaoh himself to an evening continuation school for 
three years longer where his elementary education is continued and developed.' 

The secondary schools are of two kinds, classical and modem. The "lassi^al 
schools are known as Qymnasien. The modem schools are divided into 
those where Latin is taught: the Realgymnasien, and those where Uartn is 
not taught, the Reatsschulen . The Gymnatim, as a rule, prepares for the 
University and the Sealsschulen for the high technical sohook, 
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Guha, Rajanixanta— canid . —Gupta, Bipin Behabi—Gupta, Umes Csandea— 
* Hai.hah, Umes Chandra. 


In Germany, academic institutions^ust as iB the case, with her educational institu¬ 
tions oi a secondary nature, fail into two groups, that of the University 
proper, and that of the Technical High School. In the latter, the education 
is, in the main, of the tertiary, or university, type almost as much as in the 
case of the fohner. Indeed, the connection between the two is very close. 
Anyone who visits Berlin to-day may see in the middle part of the city 
certain buildings. At first, be will take them, from their size and appear¬ 
ance, to be factories. But if he enquires what industry the tall chimneys 
serve he will be told that they belong not to factories at all, but to the 
laboratories of various university teachers. In the University of Berlin the 
professors of chemistry, instead of numbering ene or two, as with us, oonsist 
(I take the figures from the list in the latest edition of the Minerva Jahrbuch) 
of three ordinary, seven extraordinary, and twelve Privaidocenten, who 
arrange their work so as not to overlap. Specialised work is thus possible. 
The great laboratories are places where every kind of research is carried on. 

It is evident that the reason of the popularity of the universities and technical 
schools there is not that they are free, for they all charge fees, but that 
they help the student to a position in life. 

The double aihi of the German University system—pure culture on the one hand 
and on the other the application of the highest knowledge to commercial 
enterprise—is a growing feature of German life.” 


Gupta, Bipin Behabi. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and tech¬ 
nology ae qualifying for degrees. The University should also provide facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) It is desirable that higher technological training should be segregated from other 
branches Of higher education. 

(iii) (a) In order that the University student oi applied soienee and technology may 
receive adequate training in pure science I would suggest a remodelling o 
the scheme in the following direction:— 

The present matriculation examination should be abolished; and the courses of 
study in secondary schools should ho made to include physics, chemistry, 
botany, and geology, and the period of trtudy be extended to the present in¬ 
termediate stage. Thus, before entering the University, the student is, to a 
certain extent, scientifically equipped. Then, again, in the University there 
should be one big technological institute and one central college of scienoe. 
As a matter of fact, we have already got a University College of Science from 
which students may go to the technological institute. 

(6) The technological institute and the College of Science shall be represented in the 
senate by members of their teaching staffs. The University should have 
general power of control. The technical institute under the National Council 
of Education should be drawn into the orbit of the University. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(i) and (ii) Yes. 

(iii) (a) Some preliminary examination in pure science ought to be introduced. 


Haldar* Umes Chandra. 

( 2 ) Yes; the various branches of applied science and technology should be recog¬ 
nised as departments of university teaching and research. 

(il) No. 
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(iff) (a) The technological institution should be situated in the univeraty town*. 

Students should attends series of lectures in pure science in the science 
colleges where they should also carry ou practical work in it. 

(b) They should be affiliated to title University which should conduct' *U examin* 

• ations in technology. 


Hay, Dr. Alfred. 

(i) l am of opinion that applied science and technology should form an important 

part of the soheme of any modem university and that degrees and diplomat 
should be granted in these subjects. Facilities for research should be provided 
in every subject taught at a university. 

(ii) I do not think that higher technological training should be separated from other 

branches of higher education. 

(iii) If various departments of applied science are established in a university I 

suggest:— 

(a) That a training in pure science be made an essential part of any course in 
applied science 

(i) That if the University ig not in a position to provide the necessary equipment 
for the efficient teaching of applied science it should make arrangements 
with, -existing technological institutions whereby suitable courses of instruc- 
tion bf A university standard would be provided at such institutions. 

%*-' - 

Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

(i) An approved course of instruction in applied science and technology should bo 
included in the University course. But special research work in these branches 
of knowledge may, at least for the present, be left to Government or to private 
enterprise. 


Hossaik, Wahed. 

(i) I think that the Indian universities should adopt the same method and courses 

of instruction in applied science and technology as have been adopted by the 
modem Universities of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, etc., as qualifying for 
degrees or diplomas. “ In these universities, while literary culture and abstract 
knowledge are not neglected, stress is Jaid on such subjects as industry* 
applied science, agriculture, etc., and a man may take his degree as a Bachelor of - 
Commerce, instead of a BacheVor of Arts, if he so pleases.” 

(ii) Hence, higher technological training need not be segregated from other branches 

of higher education. But I would prefer a separate university for technical, 
education and industrial training. 

As to the courses o! instruction I beg to point out that, in order to make them 
useful for Indian students and serviceable for Indian requirements, local condi¬ 
tions and climatic effects should be taken into consideration in preparing the 
courses of instruction. Books on technological subjects, written in foreign ooun- ’ 
trie* by' expert authors unacquainted with the special conditions of this 
ooun try, will not serve the purpose. Suitable books, therefore, will have to he, ’ 
prepared by Indian experts or by foreign experts who have, made such 
subjects their special study in India. ' ' 

I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide facilities for research 1 
in scientific and technological branches of knowledge and that, unices proper 
incentive is given for researches, the technological study will be barren and wi£ 
not lead to the development of Indian tteaatoq), 

rot, EC 9 w 
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(iii) One sort of university, viz., purely literary, will not satisfy the growing demand, 
of modern life and I am not in favour o? making various branches of applied 
scienoe and technology so many departments of a university. I have dis- 
ousseefthfa subject in that part of my speech printed in reply to question 4, and 
respectfully invite the attention of the Commissioners to the views expressed 
therein. But, if the various brandies of applied scienoe and technology be 
■. recognised as departments of the University, then I would suggest that:— 

(a) Such departments should be colleges, teaching pure science to students, in 
addition to imparting instrnotion in applied scienoe and teohnology, as 
I hold that adequate training in pure science and theoretical knowledge is 
essential for eyery university student. 

{b) That these colleges and those teohnologiaal institutions which have at present no 
connection with university organisation should be under the control 
of the University and affiliated to it after improving their Status and intro- 
duoing necessary changes in those respects where they fall short of the 
university standard. 

I may mention here that in these colleges or teohnologioal institutions literary culture 
and abstract knowledge need not be neglected, but education land training therein should 
proceed on practical lines so that they may meet the requirements of modern life, or, 
in other words, ednoation in these institutions should be less literary and more practical. 

Howabd, Mrs. 6. L. C. 

X' -«j~ ■ - - • 

(i) Technological subjects like agriculture Sire not, in my opinion, suitable subjects for 
degrees or for the universities to deal with. Agriculture is an art, and not a branoh 
of science, and cannot, therefore, be tested by any university examination. It 
is a fallacy to consider that such a thing as agricultural soisnos exists as apart 
from pure science. The soientifio principles involved in agriculture and in purs 
science are the same; for example, the so-called agricultural botany is only botany 
illustrated by means of agricultural crops, rather than by wild plants. Both 
technological and other science students should, therefore, have the same ground¬ 
ing in the principles of the science involved. To provide such scientific training 
is the function of the University. When we pass from science to teohnology 
we are dealing with another thing which can best be dealt with in special tech¬ 
nological institutes. These technological institutes should deal also with research 
and should draw their advanced students from the existmg scieuoo colleges. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

The work is bound to be divided into ordinary work and higher work. Take the 
case of agriculture. We want men to become good tillers of the soil, good managers 
of lands, but over and above these we want men who will make discoveries in the way 
of manures and uses to which all sorts of land products oan be put. This is the work 
for which the highest academic distinctions will be required. There should be a 
diploma section to which the matriculation or some sort of. school final should secure, 
admission; and there should be a degree section to which only an intermediate on the 
science eide should secure admission. 



Htdari, M. A. N. 

(i) Yes. 
fii) No. 

(iii) (a) I would frame the university course in such a way that it would be possible 
to specialise in pure science up to the B. A. ordinary and then after the B. A. 
- proceed with applied science and technology. 7 
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JfJlttM, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Axi —Indian Association, Calcutta— Iyeb, The Hori'ble 

Mr. Justice T. V. Seshaoiw. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Six An. 

(i) Degrees or diplomas, or both, should be bestowed by the University for approved 
courses of instruction in applied sciences and technology. And facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge should a bo be provided by the 
University. For reasons I beg to refer to the first part of my answer to ques¬ 
tion 1, 

tii) Higher technological training should be differentiated from other branches of 
education after a modicum of genera! knowledge has been secured. As to 
whether this modicum is arrived at when the student has passed the matric¬ 
ulation examination, or after he has taken the intermediate in science or 
intermediate m arts, I am not quite clear about. The matriculation examin¬ 
ation of the Calcutta University at present seems to impart general knowledge of 
a much lower standard than was the ease with the entrance examination of she 
old days. A change in the matriculation standard seems to be desirable. But I 
would prefer technological training to begm as early as possible and, as the 
University now insists upon students attaining the age of sixteen years before being 
allowed to sit for the matriculation examination, I think technical training 
should begin after the Matriculation. It should not be more than a three years’ 
course in which the first year may be UBefully spent in learning the theoretical 
and scientific part of the technical study the student takes up and the other 
two years the more practical part of it. The examination should be by com¬ 
partments and there should be more than one examination during the year. 

(iii) (a) I have already stated that the first academical year of the technological student 
should be utilised for the teaching of the theoretical science. This would 
secure the “ pure science ” part of the training necessary. 

(&) Attempts should, of course, be made to bring the existing technological in¬ 
stitutions into relation with the University organisation. As to how far 
such organisation can be actually utilised is a question of detail and each 
case will have to be judged on its own merits. In Bihar the Agricultural 
School at Sabour and the Agricultural Research School at Pusa could 
easily be brought into relation with the newly started Patna University if 
the Patna University had a faculty for agriculture. The same would also be 
the case with the Engineering School and the Temple Medical School in 
Patna and the other Medical School at Cuttack if the Patna University took 
up engineering and medicine. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 


(i} The University should provide and recognise approved courses of instruction 
' in soienoe and technology. The best way to do it would be to found a powerful 
faculty for the purpose. Facilities for researoh in these branches should also be 
provided. 

(ii) “ Other branches of higher education ” may include scientific, historical, philoso¬ 
phical, and other subjects. 

So far as soienoe is concerned there should be*co-ordmaiion hut, as regards other 
branches of knowledge, there is bound to be some sort' of segregation after a 
certain stage. 

{iii) [a) Science and technology should be taught as allied subjects. 

<fe) The relation should be one of co-operation. ^ 


Iyee, The Hon'ble Mr. Justiee T. V. Seshageei. 

fi) I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide approved courses of 
instruction in applied science and technology. The existence of institutions 
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fSstt, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagi&i — contd.~jAlXL, 
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like the Tata Institute at Bangalore and the newly started Bose Institute in. 
Calcutta induces me to think that, in regard to particular branches of study 
encouraged m these institutes, an endeavour should be made by Government- 
to start technological collies which may serve as feeders for these institutes. 
While I was in the Legislative Council 1 moved a resolution that the loo&l Engin¬ 
eering College should be so expanded as to be centre of learning in regard to tech¬ 
nological subjects The Government of the day was prepared to accept my 
suggestions but, unfortunately, owing to war conditions, they have not been able 
to carry them out 1 adhere to the view which I then expressed that a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of study m technological subjects should be introduced so that looal 
conditions may be met by the employment of local talent 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) Yes; the higher technological training shduld he segregated trom other branches 

of higher education, always provided 1 that the students in the former branch 
shall receive a more general education in the subjects useful in the course of 
their training 

(ui) (a) School courses should be adapted to meet the requirements of technical in 
statutes The first year of training in the case of a university student of 
technology should mainU be devoted to the training m pure science 
( 6 ) The relations should be of a similar nature as proposed in the case of a teaching 
university, and the affiliated colleges situated in centres of population other 
than the university tow n, with the difference that the institutions for training 
in applied science and technology may be allowed greater liberty id the 
design of their courses and the methods of imparting instruction 


Jones, T. Cuthbebtson. 

(i) Tho University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology and also provide facilities for research m these branches of knowledge. 
Bnt the University should grant degrees to more advanced students of com¬ 
merce or of applied science, while diplomas should be given tn industrial schools 
to less advanced students after passing the matriculation, or school leaving 
certificate examinations Students studying for research or ordinary degrees 
in commerce and applied science should do so in University technical schools. 

(») I Bee no reason why higher technical training should be segregated from other 
branches of higher education What is wanted is the tracing of cause and effect 
and the application of principles to facts and phenomena, and this can be done 
quite as well in the study of applied science as in other branches of learning. 

(in) (a) I would not permit a student to take an ordinary, or a research, degree in com¬ 
merce without first passing the B Ajtidegree, with eoonomios as an optional 
subject Similarly, I would not permit a student to take a degree in applied, 
science until he had passed the B. So. degree m the pure theory of that 
science. * 

(b) Technical institutions should be part and parcel of the University and there 
„ should be separate faculties in engineering, commercial chemistry, applied 
biology, and so on. Existing technical institutions should be brought within 
the jurisdiction qf the University. 


Ear, Sites Chandra. 

(i) I think the University should provide courses of instruction in technology and 
the applied sciences and should also provide for research in these braaobe*. . 

1 j* & 
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Kab, Sites Chanbsa— contd,— Kabve, D. K—Khan, Mohomsd Habibub Rahman— 

Khastqib, Kaeunamay. 

There is no inherent incompatibility between theBe branches of knowledge and 
those other branohes which are commonly regarded as fit gubjeota for a uni¬ 
versity. I think, however, that a single organisation may have too much to 
do to provide for instruction in, and the study of, so large a variety of sub¬ 
jects ; and the more efficient polioy would thus appear to be the creation of a 
separate university, with faculties of engineering, agriculture, mining, and the 
applied scienoes generally. 

Karve, D. K. 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative. The University should grant degrees for all the 
departments, such as engineering, agriculture, and commercial science. The 
University should provide facilities for research in these branches by establishing 
fellowships of Rs. 100 or Us. 160 per mensem and requiring the fellows to work 
in the University for five to ten years. With such fellowships young men would 
come forward to devote themselves to such work. 


Khan, Mohomjed Habibub Rahman. 

(i) Yea. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

<iii) (a) The required amount of pure science should be included in the syllabus 
of studies laid down by the University. 

(6) They should form part and parcel of the University but the same autonomy 
should be given to them as I have mentioned in the case of other oolleges in 
my answer to question 5 (iii). 


Khastgir, Kabunamay. 


<i) The University should, at the earliest possible opportunity, start faculties of ap¬ 
plied science and technology (particularly in agriculture and commercial 
science), and provide or recognise approved courses of studies for degree 
examinations in those subjects. Students who pursue their studies in these 
branches of learning should be compelled to undergo a course of practical 
training in model farms under (Jovemment or private management and in the big 
commercial houses of Calcutta. It is highly important that the University 
should make arrangements for the practical training of students of agricul¬ 
ture and commercial science by insisting upon the Government to start model 
farms in the suburbs of Calcutta for the use of the students of agriculture and 
should ask the big commercial firms of Calcutta to take the graduates in the faculty 
of commercial science as apprentices in their firms for practical training. In view 
of the fact that there is an Imperial Research Institute for research in agricul¬ 
ture at Pusa I do not think it necessary for the University to make arrangements 
for research in agriculture. 

<(ii) As I have advocated the formation of separate faculties for agriculture and 
commercial soienco I should like these branches of learning to be segregated 
from other branches of higher education. 

fili) (a) In order to ensure an adequate knowledge of pure science in the students of 
applied science I would suggest that students, before they take up their 
course of instruction in the faculties of applied science, must pass the inter¬ 
mediate examination in science or an equivalent examination. 



(h) If, in addition to the technological institutions started under the supervision 
of the University, there exist other similar institutions in Calcutta, ar ising . 
out of private enterprise, such institutions may be affiliated to the University 
if they satisfy the requisite test. Recently, the Belg&ehia Medical College, 
started by purely private enterprise, has been affiliated to the University. 
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Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology as qualifying for degrees and diplomas, and special facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge should also be provided for. Engineer¬ 
ing, agriculture, and commerce should have a high place in the University. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 
„ education after the students have received a certain preliminary general educa¬ 
tion, say, up to the I. Sc. standard. Technology and applied science should 
also form optional subjects in the matriculation and I.So. examinations. 
Students who have not taken up these subjects in the matriculation and I. So. 
should not be allowed to receive higher education in these branches of learning, 
(hi) (at) To ensure that all students of technology and applied Boience should reoeive 
adequate training in pure soience it will be necessary that they should take up 
pure seienco as their subject while qualifying themselves for the matriculation 
and I. Sc. examinations and should also have to pass in pure science to 
qualify themselves for degrees in higher technology and applied science. 

(6) The technological institutions which have at piesont no connection with 
the University should be affiliated to the University. 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 


(i) As the University provides approved oomses of instruction in law, medicine, and 
engineering it should also bp its duty to provide approved courses of studies in 
applied science and technology, hold examination.'! in them, aud grant degrees and 
diplomas. It should be also for the Uimemity to provide facilities for research 
in these branches of knowledge. 

It were beat if there had been two separate universities, one for pure aoodemic 
learning and another for technological and professional studies. But as that 
does not appear possible, in the near future the existing Calcutta University 
should recognise all departments of knowledge and undertake their teaching and 
research. 

Institutions for applied science and technological studies and researches should 
be furnished with their own libraries and laboratories. Students, that pass the 
university intermediate and B.A. examinations in science maybe considered 
qualified for admission into the applied science and technological colleges as they 
now do into the medical and engineering colleges. 

(iii) (h) The University should stand in the same relation to the applied science and 
technological institutions as to the law, medical, and engineering colleges. 
Appointments in public departments of applied soienoe and technology should bo 
subject to the possession of a university degree or diploma in these subjects. 
Private institutions of applied seienoe and technological studies will then be 
g ! ad to get themselves affiliated to the University, and the University will 
then be in a position to impose conditions necessary for efficient teaching. 


Langley, G. H. 

(i) As regards Dacca it may not be found possible, in the first instance, to recognise 
courses of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifyin g f OT 
degrees or diplomas, but teaching *d#an these spheres should be so developed 
that they may ultimately be inclnded as departments of the University. 
problem is mainly that of creating* demand lor such branches of knowledge. • 
To. take agriculture as an example- there is the Agricultural Ge&ee in Bihar 
which, so far as 1 know, 1* w«0 equipped and adequately WfWed, add fQt: 




COURSES IN APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 



Lasgeky, G. H.— contd .— Law, The Hon’ble Rajah Reskee ■Case^Lccas, Rev, 
E. D .— Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandba. 


it find; the greatest difficulty in getting students. So long as the Bihat 
college remains empty it would he folly to incur the expense of organising an 
agricultural department at Dacca. Yet Bengal is a country with immense 
agricultural possibilities, and it would certainly be a great advantage if many 
intelligent Bengalis devoted themsleves to the study and praetioe of scientific 
agriculture. Such a study also would be an effective means of opening up their 
minds and, provided it were carried to a sufficiently high level, I see no reason 
why it should not be included as an department of the University. 

Similar remarks apply to other branches of technology. 

(ii) No. 


Law, The Hon’ble Rajah Reshee Case. 

( 1 ) The establishment of approved courses of instruction in applied science and techno* 
logy is absolutely necessary. This should include, of course, provision for training 
in agriculture so that there may be no displacement of that industry by other 
branches of economic production. The object that should be kept in view is to 
present such a wide range of elective courses that oaoh student may receive the 
special preparation which is suitable to the requirements of the business career 
he purposes to adopt. 

The passing of the I.A. or I.So. examinations of the Calcutta University or any 
other examinations of the same standard should make a student eligible for 
admission to the above technological courses 
(ii) This department of instruction should not form part of the faculty of arts. If it 
does it would necessarily Ocoupy a subsidiary place in that faculty, and in the 
course of time the department may die of inanition. I would, therefore, make it 
a separate faculty in order that it may evolve an importance and usefulness of its 
own. A broad foundation will be laid for intelligently directed activity in com¬ 
merce and manufacture or in those specialised branches of modern business 
which now call for special training. 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(i) Yes; India stands in special need of men with knowledge of applied science 

and technical skill, andnniversities should recognise at least, if not provide, such 
courses. 

(ii) No; not segregated. In the great American universities the teohnioal and 

scientific schools stand side by side with the schools of philosophy, literature, > 
languages, journalism, commerce, otc. 

(iii) (a) Certain minimum requirements for such students in pure science might be 

laid down—but the amount would have to be worked out ou the basis of 
actual experiment. 

The aim of the University should be uot to prevent men from getting degrees, bat 
to fit them for the struggle of life. Standards should not be set too high at the outset. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

( 1 ) " It is at the University that all types of education should receive their sanction * 
and inspiration ” [A. Smitheils;—Universities Congress, 1912 . Report, page 84 ] 
and technological training should certainly be included in the University. 
The recommendations of the London Commissioners (sections 7 G- 78 , pages M 
aad 33 , Final Report) are generally applicable. , * 
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IIA1M.I.AKOBK, Prasakta Chandra — contd .— Mahasai, Kpkab KsHiTiJtnKABjas Rti, 


Far the purpose of university degrees the technological training must not degenerate 
into mere technical instruction. The training should be confined to the teaching of 
principles and should preserve the spirit of detachment essential in university education. 

In addition to degrees diplomas of lower standards, are also necessary. These may bo 
granted by “ recognised ” technological institutes under th ■ adequate supervision of a 
technological oommittee of the University. 

The local centres should also institute local diplomas suited to the special requirements 
of the environment. Such a system of local diplomas would encourage the establishment 
of a large number of technological high schools all over the country. A large amount 
of autonomy is absolutely essential here as the technological school is necessarily highly/ 
local in character. 

The introduction of the diploma is necessary in order that the general educational 
system “ may be enlarged and improved by including in the curriculum studies which 
touch closely the lives of their pupils.” \ 

In agriculture, for example, Pritchett (Carnegie Foundation, 1913, page 96) says that 
educational organisation must be “ something much larger than the mere teaching of 
agriculture or stock-raising. It must not only teach the boy and girl bettor farming, but 
it must teach them better business. It-must teach them how farmers may co-operate 
to organise their business, and through the association thus formed it must develop 
sufficient social life to appeal to the universal human desire for companionship . 
t.e., through this co-operation the creation of a social regime which may satisfy the social 
hunger of men and women. For this work there is no agency at hand save the school 
system.” 

In Bengal the University is the only co-ordinating agency directing and regulating the 
whole school system and, as such, on it devolves the task of dealing effectively with the 
question of the organisation of agricultural education, which alone can solve the problem 
at rural life. 

It must also be remembered that in Bengal, no Jess than in America, “ the movement 
to the cities has been enormously accelerated and to-day w e stand facing a situation in 
which the agricultural college with high entrance requirements may indeed play a part 
in the solution of the great problem, but only as part of a larger plan. But an agricultural 
college with high entrance requirements and a small annual output of specialists is an in¬ 
significant factor in the solution of this problem.” 

That is why our University must make suitable provision for th • effective organisation 
of agricultural education not merely by the inclusion of agriculture as ft higher techno¬ 
logical study, but by the institution of diplomas and certificates and by the introduction 
of short courses of instruction for the people in its own great colleges. 

In this connection, the methods adopted in Denmark after 1864 may be advantageously 
studied. The people’s high schools “ are a reflection of the life of the communities 
in wrhieh they stand.” And under this system there has been developed in thirty years 
a farming population, the most intelligent, the most contented, the most efficient in the 
world. This systan of education, in the first plaoe. teaches men to think, in the second 
place, to co-operate, and, in the third place, to find in the efficient and spirited exercise 
of rural vocations oontented and useful lives. 


, Mahasai, KtJMAR Kshitindradeb Rai. 

<i) The University should, by all means, recognise approved courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology in all its branches as qualifying for degrees or 
diplomas, or both. It is the duty of the State to provide instruction in applied 
science and technology, the want of which is felt to b© the crying need and which 
should, therefore, be removed to ensure greater prosperity, happiness, and the 
economic regeneration of India. 

It is not for the University to undertake huge task of providing facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge,' with .which the State may safely be 
entrusted with chances of greater success and better result*. There ate a few 
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Mama at, Kumas KsHmsuaADEB Rai— contd.— Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Crash. 


tailings here in India for -which a high degree oi training is required and these aia 
all full to the brim, nay, to the point of overflowing, owing to a very large influx 
of freshmen of the University seeking aoeess thereto with vain and idle hopes of 
obtaining success therein. 

With a view to prevent such huge economic waste of energy and labour (now mis¬ 
applied) and to divert them to a proper useful purpose the State should find 
means, create new avenues of employment, and provide facilities for technical in¬ 
struction in all its aspects to which the young men of Bengal will gladly flock 
after having qualified themselves properly to receive such training. 

■' fii) It is not at all desirable that the higher training in technology should be segregated 
from other branches of education, while, on the other hand, it is essentially neces¬ 
sary that those means for higher technological training should have general cul¬ 
ture, and should also possess a thorough insight into the allied branches of study 
which can only be obtained by higher education, and by no other means. 

(in) (ft) Technological mstitutes purely under State control and fed by State bounty are 
sure to succeed and the University may remain satisfied with devising regulations 
for the course of studies and the conduct of examinations for the purpose of 
granting degrees merely. 

These views I formulated long ago (in connection w ith my candidature for a seat 
in the Bengal Council) during the days of the Swadcsln trouble (now happily over) 
and they were published in the “ Indian Mirror ”, dated the 2nd September, 1916, and 
in other leading papers of the day. An extract is as follows: — 

“The task of establishing ourselves as a manufacturing and commercial people 
sufficiently to enable us to successfully compete with Western nations is a 
great and difficult one, and can only bo accomplished by perseverance and 
hard work and by teaching the rising generation the value of a sound 
technical and commercial education.” 

May I hope that Government will take up the cause of technology in earnest and 
-thus solve one of the difficult problems of the day, namely, the bread question? 

Want of funds may, unfortunately, be raised to shelve the very important question 
of technological training in view of the present financial difficulties owing to the war. 
The question of money is a very important one and so it is highly desirable to arrive 
at a practical solution of it. In case Government is inclined to undertake the control 
of some of the examinations by instituting State faculties I do not think it is difficult 
to find funds. Funds will come of themselves. The question is now whether 
university training should be encouraged, as it is in its present form at the sacrifice 
of technical training, or whether they should go together, preference beiug given to 
the latter. When that question if? once solved no financial difficulty may, possibly, 
arise. The funds at present utilised by the University will then be diverted more 
profitably by Government for the good of the people by the establishment of technical 
institutes in all its branches. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chaito. 

(i). The University should, if possible, provide, otherwise recognise, approved courses 
of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifying at least for diplomas 
and it should also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 
fii) Yes; it should be segregated. 

vflii) (a) Pure science should be taught with applied science or technology so fu¬ 
ss the latter is directly based on the former and is incomprehensible without 
a knowledge of pure science. 

(4) The University should recognise Ml such institutions, prescribe their courses of ' 
study, examine their efficiency, further their ends under proper guidance, 
and, if possible, help them in the matter of teaching with the service* of its 
— tutorial staff. In short, the relation will be somewhat like that which now ' 
exists between the University and affiliated colleges, with the improvements 
, .. suggested in my cote. 
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Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in technology,. 

agriculture, oommeree, antiquities, and ethnology of the province and should also 
provide suitable facilities for research in them. These subjects may be taken up 
by those colleges wlncti have special local facilities and the necessary resources. 

(ii) Higher technological training, segregated from other branches of technical 

education, should form part of post-graduate studios. Such etudies should 
have special reference to the country, its natural resources, and the praotioai 
needs of life. The sages of ancient India had this object in view when they 
advocated the relaxation of all orthodox rules about the earning of livelihood in 
times of need and recommended, even in the case of the highest caste, the adop. 
tion of any of the following means to meet the practical needs of life :—- 

farji f*m*s ^ss c*rai c’TftWv fft: i 

Tf*r o — 

« Institutes of Manu, Chapter X, verse 116. 

(in) (a) Pure science cannot be dissociated from the higher training in technology ; it 
must, accordingly, be provided in the courses of study which may, however, 
vary m the case of different branches of technology. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(0 It is desirable, on the principle of division of labour, that instruction in applied 
science and technology should be undertaken by an organisation other than the 
University. But, considering the urgency of the need, the present University 
may, until this organisation conies into existence, undertake instruction in these- 
subjects. Commercial science may conveniently be given a permanent place in 
its curriculum. 

Yes ; facilities for research should be provided for at least some of them. 

(ii) No ; technological training should not be segregated from other branches of higher 
education. 

(in) (a) Technology should be made an optional subject up to the intermediate 
examination and should bo coupled with tH least one science subject for tbe- 
B. Sc. 

(6) The technological institutions may, like other schools and colleges, be affiliated 
to the University. 


Majumdab, Biraj Mohan. 

(I) It is high time now that the University should provide for approved courses of 
study in agnoulture, technology, and commerce as qualifying for degrees in thesp 
subjects. The fact is that, after getting their degrees in this University, students 
are at a loss to understand what course to follow. On account of want of accom¬ 
modation many of them cannot get admission into either the medical college 
or the engineering oollege, and then the only course left open to them is to Join 
the law colleges, which are necessarily overcrowded not by too earnest students 
who in future axe determined to follow the profession of law, but by student* 
who join the law oolleges simply because they have nothing else to follow. 
Thus, the profession of law is now,so;Bracfa overcrowded that most of those 
who join the Bar are in a pitiable dSpditfcsa for Want of work and to their utter 
despair they are plunged headlong into life abvBS of gloom. To save these youths \ 
- from roin 411(3 distress by opening,** jimthods of earning a livetihood and that# ‘J 
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VUroumM, Boo Mohak— contd.— Majumdab, Panchahan—Majumdab, Ramesh 
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to save the country at large it is the duty of the University to create new openings 
and to tram joung men in the various branches of industry and commerce. The 
time has come v. ben the University should not restrict its scope only to literary 
and scientific studies. Up to a certain stage, say the intermediate, students 
may aeqimo know ledge of the various subjects tor general culture and after that 
they may specialise m '■ome one or other of the different branches of technology. 
It is to be remtmkoied that in this country nothing mil command general respect 
unless university degrees arc obtained by students. 


Hajumdar, Panchan an. 

(i) It should. 

(if) It should. 

(iii) (a) I would suggest that every such student should have acquired some know¬ 
ledge of pure science before he is permitted to take up applied science for 
study. 

(ft) The technological institutions should bo affiliated to the University, which 
should regulate their staffing, equipment, and oourses of study. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

(i) Yes; for degrees. The University should also provide facilities for research 

in these branches of knowledge 

(ii) The higher technological training should form a distinct faculty under the 

University, e.g., law. 

(iii) (a) Theoretical papers should bo set, demanding knowledge of pure science. 

(ft) Private organisations should be allowed to develope themselves without any 
unnecessary control. They should be looked upon as auxiliary institutions 
and ought to be always provided with such help as it may be within the- 
power of the University to bestow. 


Majumder, Narendrakumab. 

The members of the Commission have respectfully referred to the report on the- 
subject by Sir Gooroo Doss Banerjee's committee recently appointed by the senate. 

I would only suggest what is not mentioned in the report that, for the course o t 
the practical training of students, the University should approach the particular con¬ 
cerns through Government, or better, through the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

(iii) (a) The required amount of pure science should be included in the syllabus 

of studies laid down by the University. 

(ft) They should form part and parcel of the University, but the same autonomy 
should be given to them as I have mentioned in the case of other colleges in 
my answer to question 5 (iii). 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

The affiliation of the Agricultural College at Lyallpur to the University of the Punjab 
has been decided upon. I should state the objeots of this step as follows:— <•' 

(A) The advantage to the Agricultural College of expert educational opinion upon 
Its oourses of inefouotmn The proposed affiliation has already led to eon- 
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saltations which have shown that the Agricultural College attempted to teach 
too many subjects, and gave a smattering of odds and ends of science, instead . 
of a thorough grounding in one or two, The authorities of the Agricultural 
College are not trained teachers and they have fuily recognised the gains 
which the co-operation of teachers of science with university experience has 
brought. 

(B) The attraction (by the bait of a degree) of students to a subjeot which is of vital 

importance to the eoonomio life of the province. 

(C) The advantage to the University of the importation into its various governing 

bodies of men to whom the practical uses of a particular group of sciences 
are familiar, and the consequent strengthening of the University generally 
on the scientific side as a desirable counterpoise to a too exclusive devotion 
to the arts. 

There is a strong body of opinion among men of the type usually known as “ prac¬ 
tical ’’which is adverse to the affiliation It is pointed out, for instance (with what truth 
I know not), that the affiliated Engineering College at Sibpur is suffering from all the 
evils of an “ external ” examination conducted under the auspices of a University 
which is first and foremost interested in literary studies, that its teaching is becoming 
bookish and theoretical in consequence, that public works officers fresh from oontact 
with engineering work will not join the ranks of its teachers because they do not like 
serving under the University, and that it has lost its definite goal and direction as a 
maker of engineers by conversion into a new degree factory. The same fate is suggested 
for other technological institutions taking the same fatal course. 

There is nothing, so far as I am aware, to prevent a eo'lege for applying for disaffilia¬ 
tion if its managing body (in this case Government) thinks it is heading for rum under 
the auspices of the University. 

In the meanwhile, I am less pessimistic, and believe that the creation of a strong agricul¬ 
tural faculty, from which those unacquainted- with the subject should be strictly 
excluded, will safeguard the special interests of the Agricultural College. The King 
Edward Medical College at Lahore has not suffered, so far as 1 am aware, from affiliation; 
nor has the University dragged it off unwilling into dangerous paths. On the contrary, 
the University has been somewhat helpless and ineffectual in its few efforts to exercise 
control. There has been difficulty, for instance, over such things as making the Medioal 
Library properly accessible to the students. A Government department, in the Punjab 
at any rate, is a very powerful machine, fully qualified to take care of itself; and we 
'have no technological institutes likely to aspire to collegiate status except those of which 
a Government department is the managing body. 

At the same time, I am aware of the existence of certain dangers against which it 
is essential to guard. One is the ambition of certain fellows, who have little or no 
knowledge of any of the subjects connected with agriculture, to cut a figure in the 
agricultural faculty. Another is the ambition to obtain affiliation in agricultural 
studies for institutions which have not anything approaching to the Lyalipur equipment 
•in teaching power and apparatus, buildings, and experimental farms. Should the 
University at any time prove weak on this point it will be for Government to refuse to 
affiliate the imperfectly equipped institutions in agriculture. No one but a qualified 
doctor fancies that he understands medicine. But everyone thinks that he understands 
agriculture. 

Research, instruction, and dissemination are combined in the same hands at the Lyalipur - 
Agricultural College. There has been some tendency, which T have resisted, few those 
engaged in research to put the work of instruction bn to assistants. The best instruc¬ 
tion, probably, is that which goes hand in hand, frith research, the pupil watching the ^ 
actual mental processes by which additions are beaog' made to knowledge. Not the least 
*mong the advantages which the affiliation of jj$ Agricultural Oo&qge may bring with 
it to the University is the implantation of tmis idea. 
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Mazxtodar, C. H. 

(I) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

(Jii) (a) Higher technological training should be based upon a preliminary training 
in pure science in the lower stages of the collegiate course. 

(6) Technological institutions should come under the control of the University. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

(i) The University should make arrangements for courses of instruction in the above- 
mentioned departments of applied scienoe as qualifying for diplomas, as well as for 
degrees. The University should also provide facilities for research work in those 
branches. 

{iii) (a) The higher technological training having been recognised as departments of 
university training it is necessary that every university student receive 
adequate training m pure science, as well as other branches of cultural 
education. In order to mitigate this difficulty courses in applied scienoe and 
technology should be so framed as to cover the general requirements of the 
college of liberal arts and science, besides what the specific study of a parti¬ 
cular branch demands. 

(b) The technological institutions having no connection with the University 
should bo left, as they are, to manage their own affairs. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendba Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes; I should like that the University should provide approved courses of in¬ 
struction in applied science and technology and the University should provide 
facilities for research in these branches. Agricultural schools and colleges should 
be built at the headquarters of each district and expert teachers and professors- 
from this country, asweHasfrom foreign countries, should be appointed to teach in 
those schools and colleges. The young cultivators of villages should be required 
to attend those oolleges. There are some classes of people in this country who- 
cultivate land by hired labour. These people should bo required to attend 
agricultural colleges. The Director-General of Agriculture and zemindars 
and influential rnyata should form a governing body of such school, and colleges 
and frame rules for their management. If possible, every cultivator between 
the ages of sixteen to thirty should be required to attend the lectures of an expert 
agriculturist at least two months in the year. 

There should be a sufficient number of schools for education in industrial arts, 
such os spinning, weaving, pottery, and smithy in every district. 

As a rule exhibitions should be held in every district to encourage the study of 
agriculture and industrial arts. 

I think that the University should provide for researches in applied science and. 
technology in every distr.ot. 

(Si) Yes; higher technological training should be segregated from other higher branches 
of education, but elementary knowledge in ail branches of education is neces¬ 
sary for every student. 

(iii) («) Students should not be admitted to classes for the training of applied science- 
unless they receive such training in pure soienee as is imputed in the pre¬ 
sent I. Sc. classes. . . 

(b) All technological institutions should be managed by a governing body, the- 
- members of which should be elected by the people of the locality or by the 
member* of the district board and the commissioners of municipalities. The- ' 
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university authorities and other experts should also supervise the work of the 
governing body and make such suggestions from time to time as they think 
fit. The governing body of each institution should have a hand in the framing 
oi the budget.' 


Mitra, Ham Char an. 

(i) Yes; yes. 

til) X think that both the higher technological training and higher education should 
be centered in the same plaoc so as to be mutually helpful. 

(iii) (a) Every student of apphed soienoe and technology must have previous ade¬ 
quate training in pure science 

(b) Technical institutions which have at present no connection with the University 
should be brought under the control of the University, which Should hold 
periodical inspections of the teaching staff and periodical examinations of the 
students. 


Hitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Xo; for applied and theoretical science are closely connected with each other. 

(iii) (a) The courses of students for applied science and technology should be so regulated 

as to make adequate training in pure science indispensable. 


Hitter, Dr. Profuixa Chandra. 

(i) The University should recognise approved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology (including engineering, agriculture, and commercial soienoe) as 
qualifying for degrees. Arrangements for post-graduate teaching in these subjects, 
which most necessarily include provision of facilities for research, should be under¬ 
taken by the University. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from the other branches 
of higher education. 

(iii) (a) The groundwork for technological studies! and the purely theoretical studies 
have much in common and, before a student takes up the former, he should 
receive an adequate training in mathematics, science, and drawing. The 
training imparted by the University in technological subjects must needs have 
a more or leas general character, enabling the scholar to pursue one of a fairly 
large group of subjects in afterlife. 


Hitter, The Hon’ble Hr. Provash Ch under. 

(i) Yes 

(ii) Hot necessarily; so far as higher scientific studies are ooucarned they ought not 
to be segregated. So far as higher practical studies are concerned they may, in 
practice, have to bo segregated. So far as nan-scientific studies are concerned they 
may have to be segregated. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wadi. 

(1) The University should provide the highest education and instruction in applied 
science and technology and offer every facility for research in these branohes of 
knowledge. Government could render the host service to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country by giving special grants for carrying oat research in applied 
science. The examples of Stateded research at the German universities and of 
public-supported research at Manchester and Birmingham can be safely imitated. 
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,{fi) Higher technical training should not be segregated from other branches of teaming. 
Scientific training in the laboratory and the lecture-room can safely replace the 
conventional literary training and yield better results. The humanising effect 
of the various branches of true knowledge is ultimately the same. Let the 
University be in harmony with its surroundings and be a miniature of the read 
world around us. 

(iii) (a) No higher work m applied science is of any use without securing a sound 
basis of adequate tra inin g in pure or theoretical science. The distinction 
between pure and applied science is more or less an arbitrary one. The study 
of applied soienoe may, in some cases, be delayed til! the necessary theoretical 
knowledge is acquired, or the studies may run concurrently. 

(6) The University should take over all technological institutions, which should 
be regarded as departments of the University. The University should not 
only supervise and control the teaching, but should take the responsibility of 
attending to the residence and the general training of students. The ad¬ 
vantages of creating a university atmosphere by bringing together the 
teachers and students m arts, science, technology, etc., and the ’facility 
in providing the various courses common to the various faculties become 
self-evident. 


Mttkerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should not be segregated. 

<(iij) (b) The University should recognise such institutions though they are not affiliated 
regularly to the University. 

ft - 


Mukebjee, Bijoy Gopal. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) There need be no segregation on principle; the University College of Science 
should have a technological department so that the two courses of instruction 
might go on side by side. 

(ill) («) A student after passing the matriculation examination may join a college 
affiliated to the University, and go through a oourse of training in mathe¬ 
matics and a number of science subjects, and may be permitted to appear at 
the intermediate examination in those subjects only. If he passes he 
becomes eligible for admission to the junior department of a technological 
institution. If, however, he prosecutes a further course of gtndy in certain 
science subjects and appears at the B.So. examination in those subjects 
and satisfies the University test, he may join the senior department of a 
technological institution. If, in any particular case, a still higher know¬ 
ledge of any science be deemed necessary the student may farther qualify 
himself by going through a post-graduate course of training in that soienoe 
as a casual student of the University College of Science. 

(6) The same as between the University and the arts and science colleges affili¬ 
ated to it. 


Mukebjee, Radhaeamal. 

(i) Yea. 

(hi) (a) In applied soienoe and technology, including engineering, agriculture, handi¬ 
crafts, and commercial science, an adequate training^ pure science is eesen- 
ti&l and the courses of studies should include these, as well as mathematics, 
drawing, shorthand,'type-writing, book-keeping, physiology, hygiene, econo¬ 
mics, ami English. The standard demanded in these latter subjects win be 
fewer than the existing standard in ooHeges. 
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Mukerji, Satish Chandra. 

• 

After graduation in the general college the student will enter one of file. vocational! 
colleges teaching law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, technology, commerce,, 
administration, pedagogies, journalism, and theology, respectively. The university win. 
give special degrees to those who graduate from these colleges. Under the present econo¬ 
mical conditions of Bengal sufficient funds are not available to found big colleges 
for post-graduate studies in pure arts or pure science, especially as considerable* 
money will have to be spent in founding colleges of technology and agriculture. A 
small arts college ahd a small science college for post-graduate students may be estab¬ 
lished which will be meant for those bona fide students only who love their subjects for their 
own sake. It is not expected that there will be any rush of students to these colleges, 
if the M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s turned out by these colleges are not specially patronised by 
Government. Here. I beg to submit that a great expansion of the existing engineering 
college or the establishment of another engineering college is a crying need of the- 
country. We badly want many more engineers—not only civil engineers, but also 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineers. - 

The higher education of the arts and sciences can be included in the curriculum of the 
vocational colleges. For example, higher education in physics and geology may be given 
in the engineering college to students of electrical and mining engineering, that ilk 
chemistry may be given in the college of technology, that of botany and zoology In the 
college of agriculture, that of'physiology in the medical college, and go on. Similarly^ 
higher education in history, politics, and economics may be a part of the work of the 
college of law and journalism, and students of the colleges of theology may specialise 
in Sanskrit or Arabio and philosophy. 

In order to encourage research work in artB and sciences research scholar¬ 
ships should be attached to the different vocational colleges!? ~ Thus, for example, 
research scholarships to investigate some important economical and sociological problems 
of modern India should be founded for the graduates of the colleges of law and theology’, 
respectively. Similarly, post-graduate research scholarships may be founded in order 
to investigate important ohemical and geological problems of Indian industries and may 
be attached to the oolieges of technology and engineering, respectively. 

In this connection, I may be permitted to add that better results in scientific investi¬ 
gation will be obtained if they are oarried on in connection with the agricultural and indus¬ 
trial (as well as sociological) problems of India. This is really the opinion of many author¬ 
ities in science like Professor Kipping, Professor Armstrong, and others. 

The admission into these vocational colleges is to be partially controlled by Govern¬ 
ment after enquiring into the peculiar needs of the country. This control can be exer- 
otsed by varying the standards of entrance examinations into the different colleges and by 
varying patronage regarding Government post s to be given to graduates of the different 
colleges. Government is also expected to help graduates in agriculture and techno¬ 
logy in pursuing new careers so that many students may be attracted to these subjects. 
For example. Government, which is a big customer of the mills and factories hi Bengal,. 
Can put pressure upon their owners to take some of the graduates in their mills and. 
factories. Then, again, captains of industry and commerce and big landholders,-— 
European as well as Indian—should be taken into the senate and syndicate of the Univer¬ 
sity and requested to help the graduates in applied science by giving them employment in 
their works, offices, and estates. The University will repay tills help by founding 
research scholarships to solve some of the problems encountered in these Indian Industrie*. 
There should thus he a sort of interdependence between the University and the- 
indnstrial, commercial, and agricultural concerns. 

Mdxhrrjee, B- x , 

(!) Most certainly; yes. <. * s v ,«; 

If there is. one way in which the University can help the students of the jsrawfaeO-. 
most it . is by helping them to find oat a oareer for themselves la the trades and indoafcriafc 
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«! the country. A policy of drift has been pursued too long and the country is practi¬ 
cally landed into an extremely difficult situation. With the increase in population 
there is an increasing competition for earning a livelihood in all those branches which are 
practically open to the people. Government service or the learned profession* cannot 
naturally admit an unlimited number of men. In the West various avenues of em- 
ployment are open. Some men join the Army or the Navy; some emigrate to the 
colonies; a good many go in for trade and industry; and some take to polities, while 
others choose between law, education, the civil service, holy orders, medicine, engineer¬ 
ing, consular and diplomatic services, and a large number of other occupations. 

InUsontrast, with this what do wa find in Bengal ? The Army (except for recent change 8 
in the direction) and the Navy are practioaily closed to the people of Bengal. Emigra¬ 
tion is out of the question because the people are so conservative and because the 
colonies themselves would bo an insuperable bar. The emigration of illiterate Indians 
and their treatment in the colonies have given rise to an acute Imperial problem. 
The emigration of educated Indians would certainly produce a graver Imperial problem. 

Then, as regards trade and industry, the position is most deplorable. The great in¬ 
dustries of the province are tea, jute, and coal. They axe practically centralised in 
European hands. These industries are* practically closed to Indians. Not that 
there is any prohibition against Indians entering into these industries. A few Indians 
do enter. The real reason is that a successful handling of these industries requires the 
most efficient training on the one hand and capital on the other. We lack one and. there¬ 
fore, we lack the other. If we had sufficient business ability we could easily command 
the capital. Capital is international. The whole world is ready to lend capital to busi¬ 
ness men who can make something out of it. It is because we have not the ability that 
we do not get the capital. If we get the one we can easily get the other. Tata & Sons— 
an Indian firm—can easily raise crores of rupees for any industrial venture that they 
choose to undertake. Such is the magic of their name. The whole world is anxious 
to put their money with them because the whole world knows the business ability of the 
Tatas. The people of the country have so long been under the spell of an almost wholly 
literary education that technical, commercial, and industrial training has bee*, sadly 
neglected. The only means of livelihood now open to the large majority of students 
axe;— 

(A) The learned professions—law, medicine, education, etc. 

(B) Cultivation of the soil. 

As regards the learned professions they are terribly overcrowded—and what dee 
could we expect t The pathetic incident related by the Viceroy at the last convocation 
is not without its moral. When His Exoellency asked a student in Calcutta why he was 
taking up law, with all its risks and disappointments, he answered :— “ What else is there 
for me to take up ? ” This reply gave His Excellency muoh cause to think and he ex¬ 
pressed the pathetic hope that his Government would help to switch off the overflow¬ 
ing stream ol students into new lines by opening up new avenues of employment. 

As regards cultivation the too literary education which the University has been giving 
for the last fifty years and more has produced a sort of “ economic apoplexy ” and educated 
Indians dislike cultivation so thoroughly that nothing will induce them to take it up. 
The Bengal District Administration Committee collected a large volume of evidence' 
which showed that men who have any education do not like to cultivate. “ The one thing 
a cultivator wants to do is to get someone else to cultivate for him and himself become 
a tenure-holder.” “ Continued sub-division and sub-infeudation of rights have immense¬ 
ly increased the number of persons who depends for their livelihood on the difference 
between what the tiller of the soil pays to his immediate superior and what is ultimately 
paid to Government by the zemindar. This margin, with its lessened purchasing power, . 
has to support an ever-inoreasing number of persons whose standard of comfort group 
higher. Again, the rant chargers, many of whom live in the villages, find their circum¬ 
stances in direct and unfavourable contrast with those of tike cultivating classes, who 
bsteog to the Muhammadan community or the low Hindu castes. The position of these 
has been im m e n s el y improved by the rise in prices of all crops, especially jute, while 
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the bhadrtrhk tenure-holders have long sinoe divested themselves of the right to cultivate ; 
few of them could * go back to the land ’ even if they wished to do so; and, if they could, 
what of the thousands of peasantry whom they would displace from their tiny holdings l" 
(The Committee’s Report, page 172.) 

“ The increase in the number of literates in English has hitherto been mainly due to 
the large proportion of the higher oastes who have taken an English education; but, if 
other oastes are to follow their example, the base of the pyramid will now begin to extend 
as rapidly as its height hag increased in the past, and its volume will very soon be far 
in excess of anything that merely clerical and professional employment oan aocomujodate ; 
for in no country in the world can there be found such an entire absenoe of truly industrial 
employment with so elaborate a system of education.” (page 109.) 

“ In Bengal the social order is a despotism of caste, tempered by matrioulation» 
and those members of the lower castes who are entering the charmed circle of the middle 
classes through this ever-open portal, though education may render them averse to 
agricultural or industrial pursuits, have not the inherited traditions of the Brahman 
or the Kayastha behind them; and the hope that a better type of specialised education 
and a more tempting prospect in the agricultural or the industrial world may lead them 
into more profitable paths than at present is not a vain one.” (page 170.) 

It is, thus, no use decrying the average Bengali student for swelling the ranks of lawyers, 
clerks, etc. He has no choice. Really he cannot help it. What else could he do ? No 
facilities are given to him to equip himself for other lines. He is cried down because of 
his want of commercial aptitude. He is held up to ridiculo because of his neglecting 
opportunities in trade and industry. Those who cry us down in this way overlook many 
things. No trade or industry can be carried on without an efficient training, especially 
in these days of world-wide competition. No facility, technical or technological 
has, so far bean given to the Bengali student at home to equip himself with such training. 
How then is he to fight ? Hand-and-foot-bound, how can he swim ) Where is 
he to get the training and the experience so absolutely necessary ? Will any European 
firm take him in as an apprentice to learn the processes of production or other details 
of the trade? The European—generally speaking—will readdy welcome the Indian as 
a olerk, but as an apprentice to learn the trade or the industry—never 1 He will 
import Scotchmen and Englishmen from the West for all the productive stages. An 
Indian is weloome as a clerk, but as an entrepreneur—never. All trades are now oarried 
on under trades union principles and those in the trade—whatever it may be —are most 
anxious to close the ring and keep it reserved for themselves and their own people. The 
Marwaria practically control the piece-goods business in Calcutta on most strict trades 
union lines. The Bengali will break his head against these iron walls before he can enter 
any of these trades. “ There is some reason ”, wrote the Bengal District Administra¬ 
tion Committee *' too, for thinking that the trading castes of Bengal, even in the mofugsil, 
are losing ground before the Marwaris and the oountry agencies of European firms 
(page 177.) Thus, the position comes to this—the Bengali student, naturally most shy' 
and conservative, the type of his raoe, fed up with a too literary education, and pot having 
a nodding acquaintance even with, or any knowledge of, trade or industries that his 
University did not care to provide him with and thus bound hand and foot, is expected 
to fight unarmed and unaided against the blue laws of trades unionism in order to make 
his way into the close preserve of those engaged in trade and industries. And if he 
fails—as most naturally he wifi—why J be is immediately held up to ridieule as a visionary 
whose only ability lies in producing cheap metaphysics and testimonials i 

The inevitable result of such a system is the gradual elimination of the Bengali 
from the trades and industries of the province. So much means of employment lost to 
the children of the soil! Really, after this, what else is there for the Bengali student 
to do except to take to law, medicine, and clerkship 1 The number of the intellectual 
proletariat in Bengal is thus continually increasing and the educated unemployed has 
become a grave political problem. “ Deeply imbued as they are with national senti¬ 
ment they must watch the European merchant dr- the Indian trader from beyond the 
border of Bengal amassing a fortune ; even the obohe and the cultivator are benefited! 

t- 
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by 1 the increased activity in industry and trade. But the rising stream of wealth 
somehow passes them by; nay, it takes from them, in higher prices and wages, a little 
even of the very little that they have. ” (District Committee Report, page 173.) 

I feel it incumbent on the University to remedy this alarming state of things. The 
University has a moral responsibility. If the present state of things is allowed to con¬ 
tinue it will very soon provoke a grave economic situation which it might be most 
difficult to handle. 

(ii) Higher technological training can only be carried on m the midst of industries 
and, so far, it must be segregated from other branches of higher education. 

(Hi) (6) The University must have supreme control of direction and supervision 
over them though their actual working must be determined by local and 
peculiar conditions. 


Mukherjee, JNANENDR ANATH. 

(i) The University should recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 

science and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. The 
University, through the institution of standards and its laboratories, should pro- 
vide facilities for technical research. 

For agriculture the University should open a college in a suitable site near Calcutta. 

(ii) It is needless to write that higher technological training should on no account be 
separated from a study of the allied branches ol higher education. Higher 
technological research to be of any value can be undertaken only by those who 
have adequate training in the higher branches of the allied sciences. The separa- 

. tion would simply lead to the creation of a number of glorified mechanics. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

(i) Yen; both degree and diploma. 

Yea ; it should provide facilities for research. 

(ii) No; it should not. 

(Hi) (a) Lower grade for diplomas open to matriculates, hut degree open only to B.Sc.’s, 


Nag, J. C. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that the new University should provide for courses of 

instruction in applied science, i.r., engineering, agriculture, commerce, and tech* 
nology. In a departmental institution this can be arranged with minimum 
expenditure. 

(ii) Students of applied science and technology will do the presoribed work in general 

science in the different departments of the University. The first two years of 
their work in the University will be devoted necrassrdy to physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, etc., along with the introduction to the general principle of then- 
respective branches. Later on, they will bo assigned to the respective depart¬ 
ments of the University so far as their special training is concerned. I am of 
opinion that the different branches of applied scienoe will constitute different 
departments of the University. 


Najk, K. 6. 

(i) Yes ; the University should organise and provide for technical studies and should 
* give a degree in technology. Feeble attempts are made by Government to create 
an interest in agriculture, commerce, etc., by* establishing small institutions in 
•ome places in Bengal. The expenditure incurred on these institutions is very 
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lavish. In fact, a publio impression, to my knowledge, is prodnoed that public - 
money is squandered in fattening a few people, with little good result to 
national development. Taking the Agricultural Department as an example 
only about half a dozen able workers have done something. Instead of maintain¬ 
ing a large institution, as the one at Pusa, very lavishly, we want more money 
spent by the University, which should institute degrees in agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and the various branches of technology, titz.:— 

(A) Chemical. 

(B) Mechanical. 

(0) Electrical, 

(D) sanitary engineering, 

(E) Applied chemistry. 

(F) Ceramics. 

(G) Glass manufacture. 

(H) Mining and metallurgy. 

(I) Petroleum industry, etc. 

The present-day institutions, like the various agricultural farms, the commerce olasses, 
the classes at Serampore, etc., together with the beautiful laboratories of the Medioal, 
the Presidency, and the Engineering Colleges should be welded into one under the 
direct control of the University. This would provide for the beginnings of technology 
in the University. 

If necessary. Government should come forth t« establish a technological institute 
like the one at Manchester or at Boston—the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. If Government would utilise 
all that is best in its own colleges in Calcutta, and would divert the money spent on feeble 
channels, closing these little institutes and farms altogether, and would then appeal to 
the people for further funds, money, as private donations, would come forth if Govern¬ 
ment giveB a guarantee not to interfere and meddle with the work of the technological 
institute. The public is losing faith m the Government manning of such institutes. 

The oentral technological institute should work out Indian problems submitted to 
them by Indian manufacturers and train students on those lines and supply a host 
of young technologists to man the Indian industries. Some such plan was in contempla¬ 
tion at Bombay. When the technological institute solves a problem, and sends his man 
at the helm of the particular industry, it should be open for further consultation, and fur¬ 
ther work and advice, whenever that industry wants. 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches 
of higher education, though partial segregation is desirable at a later stage. 

(iii) (a)" The courses should be so designed as to give a degree in technology, as at 
Manchester. 

Courses in pure science and technology should be identical up to the third 
year at college. In the fourth year for a bachelor in pure science higher 
study in pure science should be provided, and he should be given a degree 
after the completion of the fourth year at oollege after a due examination, 
while a student who seeks a degree in, technology should work for two 
years more at college. In all, a B. Sc. in technology should have com¬ 
pleted five years’ studies at a technological institute, or a oollege providing 
education in his selected branch of technology. Further work for two years 
more, with a production of an original research, only on the lines of advance¬ 
ment of Indian industry (improvements of the methods of manufacture, 
utilisation of waste products of existing Indian industries, the new and 
proper uses of raw materials, etc.), should be demanded from a candidate 
for the M. Sc. in technology. 

All the above provisions are based on the provision of scientific study of the ele¬ 
ments of the various branches, as discussed in question 8, ot the various 
sciences, ait the matriculation. For, then only can we raise Mm inter¬ 
mediate standard in the varioos sciences and finish up the present third year 
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work in the first two years at college. In the third year the student should 
go through almost the whole of inorganic chemistry and elementary organic 
ohemistry, leaving enough time in the fourth year for finishing as muoh 
organic ohemistry as is covered by a book like “ The Theoretical 
Organic Ohemistry ” of Professor Julius B. Coben, and for preparing the 
more common organio preparations in the practical olasses. 

In the fourth year a student of technology should work up the elementary por¬ 
tions of his branoh of technology, and in the fifth year he should study 
the main portion of advanced technology. All the subjects allied to his 
branch of technology should be worked by the third year and any of diem left 
out (even advanced work in allied subjects) should be finished in the fourth 
year. 

Taking the industry of oils, fats, and waxes, the student should study the 
methods of detection, analysis, etc., in the fourth year, and in the fifth year the 
same things, together with some neooasary portions of chemical engineering 
required for pressing out the oils, fats, etc., together with the plant construc¬ 
tion and the methods of purification, preservation, and a little of (as in soap 
manufacture) their uses. 

For an M. So. in technology he should study the details of the industry, the 
manning problems, the industrial organisation, together with the necessary 
commercial know ledge for the advancement and pushing of the industry, 
coupled with a pieoo of researoh, as outlined above. 

(6) The technological institute should have as much freedom as possible and 
should be manned, as far as possible, by men who know something about the 
Indian industries, the necessities of India, and who have, or who can take, a 
lifelong interest in the development of our industries. The unsuitability of 
taking up ignorant and idle people was very completely demonstrated by an 
appointment at Bangalore and in some of the agricultural colleges. 

All the present existing institutions like the various agricultural centres, the Serampore 
Technological Institute, the dyeing and tinctorial classes which once existed at Sibpnr, 
together with the various departments at the Engineering College. Sibpur, should oome 
dirootly under the University. I, for one, would abolish some of these minor institutes 
and fuse the major ones into one whole, and thus utilise the public money to the utmost 
benefit of developing the national resources of India. The technological institute, so 
formed, should try to solve the problems of Indian industrial concerns and should provide 
a host of trained experts to man the present industries and to strike out new lines for 
tile utilisation of the raw materials of the land. Even when raw materials are not available 
the cost of conveyance of finished products, like H, S0 4 , more than counterbalances the 
cost of bringing raw material—Fulphur—from Italy (Sicily) and we see the Bengal Chemi¬ 
cal Works making great profits by their (H, S0 4 ) plant. 


Nandy, The Hon’hle Maharajah Sir Manindba Chandra. 

(i) The University ghould rooognise approved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology, which should inolude such departments as engineering, agriculture 
and commercial science, and should also provide facilities for research in the 
above branches of knowledge. 

<ii) Yes. 

filij (a) I think that students who have passed the I.So. examination should be eligible 
to join the technological and applied soience courses. 

(6) A technological institution should have the same relation with the University 
as now exists between the science and law colleges of the Univarsity. All 
existing institutions which at present have no oonneotion with the University 
’ should be affiliated thereto after raising the standard, if necessary, and satisfy- 

tag the accessary conditions os may be laid down by the University few their 
affiliation. 
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Neogi, Dr. P. 

I have already pointed out. whilst answering question 1, that a comprehensive system 
of commercial, technological, and agricultural education is the moat praising necessity of 
the moment. It has become absolutely necessary to shunt off a fairly large percentage 
of the student community to these technical studies with a view to develop the trades, 
agriculture, and industries of the country, as well as to lessen the already terrible conges¬ 
tion in arts oolleges and also of would-bo applicants for olerioal posts and positions 
in learned professions, such as professorships, th • legal and medical professions and the 
like, which, at best, can accommodate only a limited number of men. It is, moreover, 
useless to speculate whether these studies would be successful, for a beginning has got 
to be made one dag in this connection. Industries, agriculture, or commerce cannot be 
expected to come as providential gifts. Improved methods on these lines are certainly 
a ttained by study, and we cannot afford to neglect these studies indefinitely to the 
d etriment of the best interests of the country. 

How great is the demand for men trained in industrial education may be judged from 
the fact that out of the three to four hundred scholars who were sent to foreign 
countries for industrial training by the Indian Association for the Advancement of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Education of Indians (Calcutta) not a single Bcholar who has returned 
has been compelled to sit idle for want of occupation. Moreover, the Sydenham College of 
Commerce, affiliated to the Bombay University only the other day, has been a decided 
success. My suggestions in this connection are the following:— 

(A) A separate faculty of technology, commerce and agriculture should be immediately 

established, with three boards of studies, one in technology, the second in 
commerce, and the third in agriculture. Under no circumstances should this 
faculty be permitted to be merged into the faculty of scienee. Twenty-five 
new mombers, comprising prominent business men, manufacturers, and agri¬ 
cultural experts, should form the new faculty. 

(B) A well-equipped technological college on the lines of the Imperial Technological 

College of Japan, teaching a variety of subjects, should be established, prefer¬ 
ably in the suburbs of Calcutta (for instance Sibpur, where the Civil Engineer¬ 
ing College is situated). If the funds allotted to the Dacoa University scheme 
be diverted to the foundation of a technological university it should be located 
at Dacca. Personally I would very strongly urge that the funds allotted to the 
Dacca University scheme be utilised for the foundation of a fully-equipped tech¬ 
nological university at Dacca. Owing to financial stringency caused by the 
war it would be difficult for Government to allot funds for the proposed 
technological institute which, to be efficacious, would cost many lakhs! 
Government, however, is pledged to establish a university at Dacca. My pro¬ 
posal is that if Government be unable to find money for both a technological 
college as well as the Dacca University, the Dacca Univeisity itself should be n 
technological, and not a literary one. I hope the people of Eastern Bengal 
will not object to the new scheme. A degree in technology should be also 
instituted. 

fC) A fully-equipped commercial college on the lines of the Bombay college should be 
established at Calcutta and a separate degree in commerce instituted. A 
year’s apprenticeship in some recognised, mercantile firm should be arranged 
for each graduate. 

(D) As regards agriculture it should be made a separate science subject in the I. Sc,, 
B. 8c., and M. Sc. examinations. —Affiliation in agriculture up to the B. Sc, 
examination should be given to rim colleges of those places only where agri¬ 
cultural farms exist so that students may perform the prescribed practical work. 
Suoh farms already exist at Dacca, Bajshahi, Hooghly, Burdwan, and Bangpur, 
and the colleges in these • places may immediately be affiliated. Chemistry 
should be made compulsory for students taking the subject. War ike it. Sc. 
course a fully-equipped agricultural college should be established at Dacca, which 
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has the most scientific agricultural farm in Bengal. The Agricultural 
College at Sabour has not been a success as no degree is given to passed 
students, and, agricultural posts for experts being few, passed students 
find great difficulty in earning their livelihood. These Sabour students, in 
case they fail to lay out sufficient capital which will fetch them a 
decent income, are unable, for want of a degree, to enter any learned pro¬ 
fession. The new proposals will disseminate a knowledge of agriculture 
amongst a large number of educated people, most of whom having agricultural 
pursuits as a secondary source of income, would be in a position to introduce 
improved methods, whilst the proposed Dacca Agricultural College will train 
exports in agriculture who will find employment in the agricultural depart¬ 
ments of British India and the Indian States. In ease, however, these M. Sc.’s 
in agriculture fail to secure agricultural appointments the.y would ho at 
liberty to enter any other learned professions like other M. Sc.’s. 

An elementary course in agriculture should also be an optional subject in the 
matriculation examination, to bo alternated with elementary physics and 
chemistry. There w ill be no praetioal examination, but each mofustul school 
which would seek affiliation in agriculture would have a small agricultural 
farm attached to it in which students could see demonstrations and agricul¬ 
tural implements. The recent Agricultural Conference at Simla reeommend- 
— ed the creation of an agricultural school in every district. 1 am afraid a 
purely agricultural school wUt be as much a failure as the Agricultural College 
at Sabour. The best way of popularising improved methods of modem agri. 
culture amongst the educated people is to include it in the general curriculum 
for University examinations. 

<E) The initial general qualification for degrees in technology would be passing the 
I. Sc. examination which will give the necessary general scientific training. 

As work in factories will not be possible arrangements for each technological 
subject should be on the scale of a small factory. 

IF) The Sibpur Civil Engineering College should be strengthened by the addition of 
departments of mechanical, naval, sanitary, and electrical engineering. This 
being the only engineering oollege in the w'hole of Eastern India it should 
aim at giving instruction in all departments of engineering. 

<(Q) Jute, tea, mining, and weaving being the chief industries of Bengal a separate 
school for teaohing techniques of each of these industries should be startod. 
A mining school has already been established in the colliery districts and a 
weaving aohool at Seramporo. Similarly, a jute school should be established 
in the vicinity of a jute mill (say, near Serampore) and a tea school in some 
centre of tea manufacture (say, Jalpaiguri). In a word. I would earnestly 
appeal for the establishment of a system of education which will satisfy the 
real and material needs of tho country, though it would certainly' aim at culture 
as well. 

fHJ So far as the relations of the proposed technological and commercial oolleges 
with the Calcutta University are concerned they would be under the juris¬ 
diction of the University in respect of degree examinations. The 
technological college, however, will have full liberty to grant certificates of 
lesser value to casual students, mechanics, or operatives. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur, 

(i) Yea 

(h) Yes; it should bo segregated from other branches of higher education. 

<&') (a) It may be divided into two courses:—junior and senior oourses. Students 
of the junior course need not necessarily have any training in pure science. 
Students of the scienoe course of the I.A. standard of the University may be 
admitted as students to receive instruction in the senior course. It will thus 
secure that these students will have adequate training in pure science. 
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(6) The relation should be similar to what has been suggested in the case of collages 
in answer to Question 5. As for the technological institutions which have . 
at present no connection with the University organisations they may be con¬ 
sidered as colleges outside the University town; if suoh colleges would 
affiliate themselves to the University and teach the course prescribed by it. 

Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(i) To a certain extent this has been answered above. Broadly, a university should 

not recognise merely technical training, but where this is combined with pura 
soience the University should recognise it. 

(ii) The universities should work in close co-ordination with technological institutes, 

but they should, on the whole, be kept separate. 

• Payne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. F. 

I am sorry that I am not in a position to answer any of the questions exactly in the 
form in wliioh they are asked. I should like, however, to take this opportunity jp em¬ 
phasise the very great need for adequate technical education of a practical nature in India. 

The Calcutta Corporation is authorised, as one of their so-called secondary duties 
to “promote primary and technical education” m Calcutta; but, as a matter of fact, 
very little has actually been done under this bead though the matter has, during the last 
few years, been the subject of much investigation and discussion betwe»n Government 
and the Corporation. I have not studied the question sufficiently to be able to make 
any suggestions as to the lines upon which technical education can best be conducted in 
India. The point winch I particularly wish to press is the readmess of Indian young 
men nowadays to undergo the practical training which is the necessary accompaniment 
of any form of technical education. It is frequently urged that technical education has 
not succeeded in India because of the unwillingness of Indians to undergo this practical 
training, and probably past experience has given some ground for this belief. I am strongly 
of opinion, however—and I know that a large number of the members of the Calcutta 
Corporation agree with me in this—that at least in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal 
there are a large number of young men who are only looking for the opportunity to iifc 
themselves for some trade cr profession in which practical training is required, and who 
would willingly undergo that trairing if it were available. The natural tendency of the 
young men of Bengal is, undoubtedly, towards a literary education, but of recent years 
they have had such bitter experience of the difficulty of obtaining remunerative employ¬ 
ment without technical training of some kind that no natural dislike of manual labour 
will now deter them from undergoing that training. I have seen a good deal of the prac¬ 
tical work of Bengalis, in the Engineering Department of the Calcutta Corporation, who 
have been trained at Sibpur; and, generally speaking, I find that they are by no means 
unready to “ take off their coats ” and tackle a job of work. Given adequate facilities for 
training in other trades and professions in which technical education is necessary I do 
not think that there is any doubt that Indian young men would show aptitude in those 
directions as well. At present, there are no opportunities open to them, and I am con¬ 
fident that & is this lack of opportunity, rattier than the disinclination to manual labour, 
which stands in the way of the economic progress at Bengal. 

In order to be effective technical education in India must he conducted on a very 
extensive scale, and at first at all events, the theoretical side must be subordinated to 
the practical side of the teaching. It must, of course, be undertaken by Government, 
and it will not be sufficient for Government to provide the theoretical teaching and rely 
upon private firms to give the practical training in their workshops. Such private assist, 
ance is most valuable j but it will not be suffiofeat in India without large Government 
workshops managed in conjunction with technical institutes. If training of this kind 
h provided, there will be no lack of yonug meg doming forward to avail themselves of i 

■. * <s 
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provided that the growth of manufactures goes along with H, so that there is always em- 
ployment for those who have undergone the training. Given these two essential requisites, 
and also assuming that the cost of the oourse of training is not excessive, there need be 
no fear that the alleged inaptitude of Bengalis towards manual labour and praotioed 
business management will stand in the way of the success of the scheme. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

(i) Yes; I do not feel quite cpmpetent to advise on the technical aspects of the ques¬ 
tions but may be permitted to emphasise the need for well-equipped, efficient 
technological institutions all over the country. The economio future of India, 
will greatly depend upon the amount and kind of training that is given here¬ 
in the applied sciences and technology. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes; should be separated. This can be easily done if new universities are estab¬ 

lished at other centres, as suggested in my reply to question 4. 

(iii) (a) If the Calcutta University has to undertake the teaching of applied Bcience it 

will be advisable to start different colleges into which I.Sc. students will bo 
eligible for admission. There are at present professional colleges affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, and it will make no difference if a few more bo 
placed under it. The faculties concerned with the new courses will see that 
the objects are attained. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

(i) The University should provide for approved courses of instruction and for 

degrees and diplomas in the applied sciences and technology (including engineer¬ 
ing, agriculture, and commerce) and should also provide facilities for research in 
these branches of knowledge [vide my answer to question 6]. 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education. This is to be insisted upon because it is necossary to have 
scientific training in technology, and not merely practical or empirical training, 

(iii) (a) Instruction in applied science and technology should always Test upon a basis 
of preliminary general education, and technology should include not merely 
the practical side, but the pure, or theoretical, side as well. A proper framing' 
of the oourses and the regulations would ensure this. 

(6) Connection should be established between the University and the technological 
institutions, including workshops, e.g., those of Messrs. Jessop ft, Co. r 
Messrs. Burn & Co., etc., and mines, and arrangements should be made for 
the practical training of students at those centres. Agreements made with 
these manufactories and mines for the employment of students of the- 
University on terms accepted by the former would not only be an in¬ 
ducement to the proprietors of firms to afford facilities for practical training: 
but would also help the employment of the alumni of the University. 


Ray, Sir. P. C. 

* (H) Higher technological training should not he segregated from other branches of 
higher education. 

(iii) The various branches of applied science and technology should he recognised aw 
departments of University teaching and research. 
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The greatest drawback of the existing system is that the degrees in seienoe are sought 
after as hall-marks and passports to Government appointments. There are no ohsmioal 
or electrical works, suoh as we meet with in Europe, employing hundreds of graduates 
in science. Professorships in our oolleges are, as a rule, very ill-paid and their number, 
too, is limited. Now, if there were electrical, chemical and engineering works (including 
arsenals and shipbuilding > ards) in the oountry scientific talents would bo attraoted to 
them. Let us take a specifio case (though I naturally speak with some degree of restraint, 
as I am personally concerned with it). The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
have got four ohemists (M.A. 's. and M.Sc. ’s. in ohemiBtry) in the higher service and a few 
more in the subordinate service. I have calculated that, in pay and royalties on profits, 
one chemist is getting about Rs. 2,000, another Rs. 1,000, another Rs. 600, and another 
Rs. 350 per month, respectively. 


Ray, Raja Pbamada Nath. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes ; it should form a separate branch of the same University. 

{ iii) (a) Students who will take up any particular branch of technology must also 
have adequate training in pure science connected with that branch. 

(b) It is desirable that all colleges and technological institutions should, as a rule, 
be affiliated to the University. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yea. * 

(ii) Should not bo segregated. 

(iii) The various branches of applied science and technology should bo recognised as 
departments of teaching and research. 

(а) Pure science should be taught along with applied science. In order to attain this 

object it is ossential that students must, first of all, have a sound goneral 
education up to the intermediate standard. 

(б) The technological institutions should be brought in under the University and 

properly organised. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 

(ii) It should not be so segregated, but segregation is better than tho present system, 
and many other points have to be considered. 

Roy, Hiba Lal. 


(i) Yes; to make a beginning we should start will* engineering and agriculture. 

Facilities for research in agriculture should be provided for at the very start. 

(ii) Segregation is not necessary. But, as stated in my answer to question 1, 

I would even here like to produce a “ gentleman engineer ”, and not a mere 
engineer. I would prefer the course adopted at Harvard or at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Please see also the compulsory “Summer Reading ” 
prescribed by the latter. 

<iii) (a) According to the present system it takes a matriculate at least six years before 
he can get his M.A. or M.So. The courses in applied science and technology 
should also cover the same period, only the last two years of which should be 
eplusively devoted to the special subjects in which the student wants to get * 
his degree. In the engineering department the student should do his work¬ 
shop survey, -etc., during the summer vacation. This will allow the student 
sufficient time to enjoy Qoll«$£ fife daring the academic yew. 
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Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(i) I think the University should provide and recognise approved courses of in¬ 

struction in the applied scieaoos. and technology, including such departments 
os engineering, ognoulture (but not commercial science) as qualifying for 
diplomas. The universities should also provide facilities for research in these 
branohes of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branohes of higher 

education. 


Rudra 8. K. 

(i) Answer to both the questions is ‘ yes.’ The University should grant both degrees 

as Well as diplomas. The reason for this opinion is that students will drift into 
the ordinary channels of the degrees now in vogue and, in order to induce them 
to exercise their choice more carefully with regard to their aptitudes, the granting 
, of degrees and diplomas is strongly advocated. 

It is a serious trouble to principals of colleges not to know how to place their 
students in life. To-day everybody qualifies for a B.A. or B.Sc., and then crowds 
into law. 

(ii) No; for reasons given abovo. The need of the times is to induce young people 

and their parents to tako to industrial life. 

(iii) (a) Nobody should got a degree without qualifying in pure science; but a diploma 

may bo granted without such qualification. 

(6) When the technical institution is purely a teaching agency of a high type it 
may be affiliated to the University, as any other non-teohnical institution, fox 
the granting of degroes and diplomas. But technical institutions of a com¬ 
mercial type, e.y.. a firm of engineers, may be granted recognition to enable 
candidates trained there to appear at University examinations. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaqvati. 

(i) No. 

(ii) Yes ; they should be segregated. 


Sapbu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; I have dealt with this question in the preceding answer. 

(ii) I do not see any need for the segregation of higher technological trainiii^ from other 

branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) For students going up for higher technological training I would insist that 

they should possess tho B. Sc. degree. 

(8) In our province there is no technological institute in full working order but* 
Should one come into existence at Cawnpore, I would place it under the Uni¬ 
versity and make it an integral part of it. Considering the special character 
of the institution, and the proximity of Cawnpore to Allahabad, I would treat 
it on a special footing of its owh and make tbe University directly respon¬ 
sible for its staffing and equipment. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. ’ ' 

* 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative. 

(ii) Higher teohaologicA training should be separated from other branohes of higher 

education. 
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(iii) (a) No student should be permitted to take up any subject of applied scienceMnless- 
he has obtained a degree in pure science. I 

(6) It does not seem to me necessary that there should be any oloser relation be¬ 
tween the University and technological institutions. 


Sarkar, Kalipada: 

(i) It will be better if courses of instrucion in these subjects arc provided by specialists- 

and recognised by the University. It is desirable that the University should also- 
provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Should be segregated.- 


Sastri, Kokileswar. 

(i) The various branches of applied science and technology (inoluding engineering, 

agriculture, commercial science, as well as Indian music and Indian fine artsy 
should be recognised as departments of University teaching and research. 

(ii) These departments need not be segregated from the other branohea of higher 

eduoation. 

(iii) (o) Facilities should be given to every student of applied soienoe and technology 

for receiving adequate training in pure scionce. 

(6) The technological institutions should be affiliated to the University like the- 
existing colleges. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

<i) Yes. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branohes of higher 
education. 

(iii) (a) I should insist upon the possession of a scientific degree by every such student. 
(6) The University should exercise genera] supervision over such institution. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 


Many Indian students, after a science oourse in India, go to Great Britain and take 
a degree in engineering without passing through any real apprenticeship in the work¬ 
shop. It is unnecessary to point out here how far they are from becoming engineers in 
the proper sense of the word. 

Technical schools and colleges fail in their praotical use except for those who have 
already passed through a strict apprenticeship or intend to do so at the close of their 
school course, and they ought to be supplied only when such a demand arises. Such 
schools and colleges have been mueh talked about in India, and by many have been 
commended as certain to create avenues of employment. This is a-dangerous delu¬ 
sion. The testimony by engineers before the Indian Industrial Commission has been 
that men trained in technical schools in India are invariably found unwilling to do 
manual work, and do not possess practical experience sufficient to supervise satis¬ 
factorily. It would be unfortunate, to say the least, if the University, by constitut¬ 
ing technological colleges and granting diplomas or degrees beyond what it does, 
further encouraged the mistaken idea met such titles make a man an engineer or a 
mine manager. Further, in a technological college, the researcher would naturally be 
the expert agriculturist, engineer, or mine manager, end not the pure scientist who 
knows none of these things practically. 

The latter is already provided for to some extent by the University. 
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Seal, Dr. Bbajendbanath. 

i 

■* For Answer I would refer to the report of tho committee of the senate on the 
euljject of agricultural, technological, and commercial education. On general points 
I share the views of the committee, of which I was a member. I have already given 
a brief outline of the committee’s scheme, with two additional suggestions:— 

(A) The constitution of separate faculties, and in such a manner as to provide for the 

inclusion of business men and experts. 

(B) An adaptation, though not bifurcation, of the lower secondary course (training in 

high schools), in the direction of ‘ real ’ studies, so that this preliminary general 
training may be more real in every sense of the term, and thus serve as a 
better nursery alike for future entrepreneurs and captains of industry, aud future 
soie itistg and investigators. 

We cannot build an edifice of technology in the University except on a sound 
foundation of sense training, manual training, and the cultivation of resourcefulness 
and individuality in the earlier school discipline. The problem is to create business 
aptitude and industrial interest in a gentle and genteel literate folk, a ohange of venue 
in fact, in a whole people or race, and for this what is warned is a uniform distribution 
of pressure in all strata and all stages, and not a top-heavy or a bottom-heavy education, 
even though it should cease to be purely literary. 


Sen, Ajtttl Chandra. 

In my answer to question 6 I have suggested the founding of a separate university 
for technological education. This University must have a central technological college 
in or near Calcutta, with technical institutions in the different centres of industry, 
e.g., mining schools at mining centres, weaving schools at weaving centres, etc. The 
faculties of engineering, commerce, and agriculture should be incorporated under this 
University. 

This proposed University should have experts in different branches of technology 
at its head. It must enlist the symp_athy and co-operation of the industrial concerns 
in the different parts of the country so that its pupils may be permitted to learn 
practical work with them. Independent research work may be carried out at the 
central college and at such places where opportunities for sueh work already exist. 

I would like to place commercial, engineering, and agricultural education under 
this University. All applied sciences may also be proper subjects of instruction here. 
I am not in a position to work out a detailed scheme of studies for this University but 
what I should strongly insist upon is that a separate university, with special equipment 
and expert organisation, is essential for the promotion and advancement of technological 
education in tins province. ° 


Sen, Bimalananda. 

(i) Fra* ooonomic improvement of the country and for the purpose of diverting our 
young men from tho only channel of seeking service under Government and ejm 
where it seems imperative that provision should be made for the diffusion of 
Aowledge in applied science and technology as widely as possible. Stem giving 
of instruction and passing of examinations will not do, but real business men 
are wanted, and they should be given facilities to start independent work. Bat 
it is difficult to say how far it will be possible for the University to turn out 
snob men. As I am not fully aware of the practice obtaining m the great mtoa* 
factoring countries of Europe I as afraid I am Dot in a position to offer u* 
suggestion in this respect. . r* 
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Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur— Sen, Gihindha Kumah. 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes; after the intermediate examination. 

(iii) (a) Students must taJte up science subjects in the intermediate course. 
(6) Same as with other colleges. 


Sen. Gieindea Kumae. 

In answering this question I proceed from the standpoint whether provision or 
recognition of approved courses of instruction in commercial science is desired to 
be made with a view to gain distinct important ends. These may be, as on the con¬ 
tinent, to prepare men for a commercial calling or to provide for a course in which the 
academic element will predominate over the vocational; or, in other words, to pre¬ 
pare useful assistants in mercantile firms; or to prepare teachers for commercial 
schools; or to supplement theoretical training to, or to make proficient in, certain 
branches of commercial lore, men who have already apprenticed themselveB to firms 
to learn practical higher administration in commercial enterprises. 

In the first case, the University may provide or reoognise the oourees that are 
approved by the chambers of commerce for the members of which the services of assist¬ 
ants may be required or called for. We have in Bengal already an examination of the 
local Government and on the examination board there are representatives of some 
of the chambers. The certificates are granted by the Education Department, Bengal, 
and are countersigned by the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce. If the local 
University can provide a training of a more practical and business-like character, well 
up-to-date and capable of direct application to the trade and commerce of this city, or 
oan attract a better class of men to proceed with its oourso to qualify for its diploma 
than the already existing arrangement has been able to do, then it is well and good. 
If not, it would be suicidal in the present case to supersede the one in existence by a 
diploma of the University, which seems too proud to seek the co-operation of the 
chambers, as is evidenced by its draft scheme to which none of the signatories ib a 
business man. 

In the second case contemplated, viz., to enlarge the concept of business education 
beyond the clerical aim stated above, I am at once confronted, as one having experience 
in business as also in teaching, by the problem whether provision is desired to be 
made for boys in their teens, as the under-graduates are, or for young men. It would 
seem to be a wrong way to try to test in such boys intellectual qualities and capacities 
necessary for the development of s commercial frame of mind which should be re¬ 
served for a more mature and bslanced stage of mental development. I would, there¬ 
fore, suggest the provision of a post-graduate course for teachers and would-be business 
men who, like would-be lawyers or attorneys, should begin their course of commercial 
studies, though for a shorter period, after having graduated or after having apprenticed 
themselves to firms for learning practical and higher administration of commercial 
enterprises. I do not, of course, include in this the course for accountants and auditors 
under the new Company’s Act, for a matriculate can take it up for five years, as in the 
ease of chartered and incorporated accountants in England. 

I may refer to the other side of the question, viz., tiie value of the degree. If one 
is provided. The demand for higher commercial education is little or nothing in Bengal 
and I say this only from my experience in the Government Commercial Institute. I 
cannot count an appreciable number of students taking up the higher subjects, includ¬ 
ing higher accountancy and auditing, for which provision is made by evening courses 
of lectures in this institute. Perhaps very few care to undergo an examination in these 
subjects it no university degrees, which loom so large before the young men of Bengal, 
were to be obtained on passing them. There might be many willing to obtain a degree 
for the sake of a degree. But I doubt if a,'degree in commerce, a few years after its 
creation, could really possess in their eyes the glamour of other degrees that open tile 
door to different examinations and responsible Government appointments. It fa no 
wonder, therefore, that before a single man was out from tile Sydenham College of 
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Commerce a movement was found already started in Bombay (subsequently dis¬ 
couraged by the University of Bombay)—my countrymen there having a large abate 
in the trade—to see its graduates adding another string to tbeir bow. The holder* 
of the degree of the Manchester College of Commerce, and they are only few in number, 
are generally teachers in commercial schools or assistants in firms; and the would-be 
partner or fas one engaged in the higher administration of commercial enterprises is 
always an experienced man and often a relative of a member of a firm-of which the 
founder was born, hot made. This is the state of things in a country where commercial 
enterprise has long preceded commercial education and I need hardly add that the 
success of the former has never been the result of the latter which may, after careful 
adoption of successful methods, contribute afterwards to the success of the former if 
and when brought home to the successful business men in the neighbourhood of a 
university. 

In Bengal a degree would seem to be a meaningless thing so far as practical life 
is concerned and more than what it seems to be on the continent or in the United 
Kingdom. There is no short cut to success in commercial life and, in the absence of 
at least a few men of the province taking to business, the chances of my countrymen in 
Bengal ere very small in getting themselves engaged in the higher administration of 
commercial enterprises by merely possessing a degree. On the other hand, the natural 
tendency of a holder of it would be to expect immediately after he has possessed it, a 
position of some responsibility, unaware of the fact that a college giveB the finish and 
experience the start, with the result that disappointments would, multiply inevitably. 
If, again, somehow, the degree is believed to be equivalent to a certificate of com¬ 
petency by some wealthy men leading them to entrust some of the new graduates 
with a new enterprise, the result would be disastrous, giving a set-back to the healthy 
growth of trade in the province. 

I, therefore, hold to my suggestion that provision should only be made for a poet- 
graduate course of commercial studies for men who have already got a string to their 
bow and, therefore, go strong or for one who has got himself apprenticed to a well-known 
firm with the earnest hope of acquiring qualifications that would be useful to him, 
first, in the satisfactory discharge of his duties in the firm, and, secondly, to him¬ 
self aa a business man if and when he happens to be entrusted with higher administra¬ 
tive responsibilities. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 


(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) Should not be segregated. 

(iii) (a) Must pass the science preliminaries first 

(i) Must bo subordinated to tbo University so far as their preliminary examinations 
are concerned. These institutions should be Government institutions giving 
diplomas. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 


(i) It is desirable that the University should provide or recognise approved courses of 

instruction in applied soienco and technology as qualifying for degrees and 
diplomas; and should also provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education after a certain stage, f.e., before the stage of graduation. 

(iM) (a) Students of applied science and technology should receive adequate training 
in pure science. This may be dona by including pure science in their course. - 
(6) Technological institutions should be affiliated to the University and should 
impart instruction in the course prescribed by the University, 




QUESTION 7 . 


m 


Sen, Sxtrva Kdmar—Sin Gotta, Dr. Nashs Chandra. —S»n Gupta, Su&endua 
Mohan— Serampore College, Serampore. 


Sen, Surya Kumar, 

(i) The University should recognise or provide approved courses of ins traction in 

applied science and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. It 
should also provide facilities far research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) (a) Students of applied science and technology may receive training In pure 

science in their own institutions. 

(6) There may be a department under the University for supervision of the technolo 
gical institutions, including those which have at present no connection with the 
University organisation. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in technology and applied 

science and, by all means, ample facilities for industrial researches. 

(ii) In the present circumstances, no. On the other hand, I think it would eoonomiae 

labour and resources if the technology students learnt the pure soienoe portion 
of their courses with other science students. 

(iii) ( b ) The only existing technological institution is, f believe, the Sibpur Engineering 

College. There is also a small school belonging to the National Counoil of 
Education which did some good-in its eaily years. 

I think the best course would be to start technological instruction directly 
under the University. This would be quite easy if Government transferred 
the Sibpur College to tho University. The University would, I think, be 
more responsive to the economic demands of the times than a Government 
college. If the University starts a fully-equipped polyteohnic of its own it 
might call upon existing technological institutions to be inoorporated with 
the University. If they are unwilling I think they had best be left alone 
to develops, if possible, technical instruction on independent lines. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 


(i) The University should recognise courses of applied scienoe and technology ill approved 
institutions. When anybody holds a diploma therefrom that he has satisfied the 
authorities of those institutions by his work during an approved period the 
University should institute examinations and confer degrees on them but, at the 
present moment, it should not provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. ,, 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 
higher education. 

(iii) I have already mentioned that University students of applied science and techno¬ 
logy should have a degree of pure science in these branches whose practical 
training would entitle them to reeoive a higher degree in them. The University 
should recognise instruction given in these institutions. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

We think the University should provide and recognise approved courses of 
instruction in applied science *ad technology. Such eoorsae, theoretical and 
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practical, should have as their purpose the provision of the scientific equipment 
neoessary for the engineer, the scientific farmer, and the businees man. All this 
it is within the province of a university to provide. 

(ii) It ought to be possible to do a certain part of the preliminary work with other 
studenia. For more advanced work special schools wonld be neoessary, but these 
should not be divorced altogether from university life. Technical callings and 
professions are benefited through contact with the liberalising culture associated 
with university life, ( and the University is, on its side, prevented from becoming 
too theoretical in its aim and outlook. 

(iii) (a) No one scientific department would work in entire independence of other 
departments. A certain amount of pure science could be done in common 
or, at any rate, under largely similar conditions. 

(6) This problom would be largely solved if a large degree of autonomy be given 
to each institution worthy of such trust. Care, however, would have Jo be 
taken that it works not os a separate entity, but as an integral and insepar¬ 
able part of the University. 

But we believe that thoro ia a distinct place for the development of purely pro¬ 
fessional institutions and bodies such as exist in other countries, eg., with 
reference to law, architecture, medicine, etc. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(i) I have answered this under question 6. The University of Caloutta already 
offers courses in civil and mechanical engineering (inclusive of mining). It 
possesses a chair of economics and contemplates a course in oommerce. Any 
courses offered by the University in applied science and technology should bo 
sufficiently advanced to justify the conferment of a degree, or at least a diploma. 

It is advisable that research should form a part of university activity in these sub¬ 
jects. But the prime duty of the professor in India at present is teaching; 
research should be pursued only as this iB possible. Furthermore, there is a 
tendency to dissipate rosearch activities. This danger is at present threatening 
in economics. It must not he forgotten that these is an excellent centre for 
research in applied chemistry, etc., at Bangalore. We should conserve and con¬ 
centrate our resources. Research should be undertaken only where the staff is 
adequate both in quantity and In quality and where equipment is sufficient. 
The University authorities should insist on free interchange of ideas and division 
of labour between workers at different centres. It would be well if, in each 
hranoh, one institution could be regarded as a correlating authority and a clear¬ 
ing-house. m 

(ii) As already stated I would lay down no hard-and-fast role. Generally speaking, I 

consider such training can suitably be given in a local university. Where the 
technological institute is situated away from a university centre it will probably 
flourish best as an independent institution. - 

(iii) Where such branches are reoognised as departments of university teaching and 

research :— 

(а) The student should have completed a sufficient training In pure science or 

should conclude it synchronously with the first year of his specialisation. 

(б) The departments will form an integral part of the University and the professors 

should have the privileges enjoyed by those of pure science. 

At the same time, while technology oan legitimately figure as a part of 
university instruction, and while original investigation is to be encouraged 
among the teachers as a means of evoking enthusiasm in students, too 
- much stress should not be laid upon research. The prime duly of the 
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University is to teach. The institute o! pure research, such as that at 
Bangalore, is best separated from the University, especially at the present 
stage of university development in India. 

I would also sound a note of warning about the word 1 research 1 as applied to 
other subjects, as well as technology. It has recently beoome a shibboleth in India 
as regards both qualifications and duties. The Royal Commission on University 
Education in London has pointed out that muoh which is dignified by the name 
of research is directed to narrow issues and is no indication of a liberal training. 
They also stated that specialist research institutes should not form a part of 
university organisation. The pursuit of research ( unaccompanied by other quali¬ 
fications, does not necessarily stamp a man as a suitable teacher in university work. 
The man who poses as no more than a teacher is often in reality an unadvertised 
researcher of the highest order. 


v Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

* 

(i) Yes; there is great need for this. 

(ii) Not necessarily so ; technological training could go hand in hand with higher 

education as it is only one phase of it. 

(iii) (a) Those safeguards could be introduced by those in charge of these branohes 

to ensure students having an adequate training, and experts should be co¬ 
opted to this end by the University. 


Sinha, Panohanan. 

(i) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(ii) Segregation should be resorted to only when it is dictated by the necessity 

of the particular training in question. 

(iii) (a) In cases in which a good grounding in pure science is necessary students 

should not. be allowed to join the technological departments without going 
through the preliminary training in scienoe. But, in most oases, it will be 
advantageous to include the elementary principles within the technological 
curricula. 

(6) The University should have close connection with all the technological insti¬ 
tutions within its territorial jurisdiction. It should seek to co-ordinate their 
work and to keep up the standard and efficiency of their training. It should, 
in no case, seek to absorb independent institutions. 


Sinha, Upendra Narayan. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas, as also facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Not necessarily; inter science may be taken as the minimum qualification for 
entering the higher branches of technological training. 


Sircar, An uxm, Chandra 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) To some-extent; and from some branches. 

(Hi) (a) pure scienoe up to a £xqd standard sbcpld be an essential part of the course, 
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Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

(i) Under the present conditions it is desirable for the University to organise educa¬ 

tion in applied science and technology in at leaBt two standards, viz., a high 
standard for degrees and a somewhat lower one for licenses or diplomas. 

It matters little whether the University itself provides courses of instruction or 
recognises such instruction in affiliated institutions bo long as the latter are 
under her control and are properly equipped. Further, the University should 
provide facilities for research in these branches. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher training. 

(iii) (a) A moderately high preliminary standard, in which pnre science Bhonld be 

adequately represented, should be the door of access into the courses in 
applied science and technology. 

(6) Certain technological institutions may be conducted by the University. 

A college of agriculture, a college of commerce, a college of technology, inwhich leather 
tanning, dyeing, and some other chemical industries may he taught, should be main¬ 
tained by the University of Calcutta. Further, some collegos may be affiliated to the 
University, their teachers being recognised by the University. Then, again, certain in¬ 
stitutions like the Geological Survey Department, the Busa Institute, the Botanical 
Gardens of Calcutta, the Zoological Department of the Museum, etc., may be utilised 
for the purposes of training students in these subjects. 

For this purpose, some of the experts and scientific men connected with these institu¬ 
tions must be recognised as University professors or lecturers. 


SUDMEESEN, F. W. 

(i) An attempt has been mado in my reply to question 6 to give some answer to this 

question. A moro diploma will, I fear, not bo sufficiently attractive. 
Technological instruction must, however, follow- upon a good sound theoretical course 
of pure science. Narrow utilitarianism would be fatal to the spirit that should 
dominate in a university. It is difficult to understand how technological problems 
can be taught adequately unless facilities for research are provided. 

(ii) The separation of higher technological work from other branches of higher educa¬ 

tion is inadvisable if both are controlled by the University. Apart from con¬ 
siderable duplication and consequent expense, both in respect of staff and equip¬ 
ment, pure science gains in outlook when taught in juxtaposition to the applied 
sciences, whilst the instruction in the applied sciences gains in breadth and clarity 
of vision by receiving into itself some of the aoademio spirit that should especially 
mark the pursuit of pure science. The solution of a problem, whether in soience or 
in technics often lies in ways other than tho apparent direct ones. 

(iii) (a) The present intermediate courses in scienoe of the Calcutta University are 
sufficient in themselves to secure a good grounding for the student of applied 
sciences but the standard should be at least. 60 per cent higheT. 


SUHRAWAUDY, HaSSAN. 

<i) Yes. 

(ii) Without segregation specialisation will be difficult. Segregation, however, should 

only begin after a fixed standard of general education has been attained. 

(iii) («) By allowing a certain standard of general education in the science course. 
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SUHBAWARPY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

(i) Ye*. 

(ii) Up to a oertain standard technological studies should go hand in hand with general 

education, after whioh there should be complete segregation for specialisation. 

(iii) Various branches of applied science and technology should be recognised as depart- 

meats of the University, whioh would absorb the existing technological insti¬ 
tutions. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide or recognise ap¬ 

proved courses of instruction in the applied scienoe, and technology of existing 
industries and should also provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. Nothing would do more to link up the University with Indian 
industrial development of which the University ought to be the brain. 

(ii) I see nothing but advantage to all ooncerued in the direct association of higher 

technological-training with the other branches of higher education. The com¬ 
bination is successful in Europe and I know no reason why it should not be 
successful in India. Indeed it is all the more necessary here if the mind of young 
India is to be weaned from its traditional idealism and given a more practical 
bent. 

(iii) (a) A degree in pure science or something equivalent should be an essential pre¬ 

liminary to the study of applied science. 


Tipple, E. F. 

It is the function of a university to provide, whenever possible, the courses of 
instruction necessary as a preliminary training to the practice of any profession or the 
skilled management of any industry. 

In India much confusion has existed between high and low grade technical educa¬ 
tion and it is only now being realised administratively that the liigh grade must be 
reared on foundations laid in the secondary schools and, consequently, that provision 
for it must bo made in institutions of university rank Much evidence on these points 
has already been submitted from Roorkee to the Indian Industrial Commission, in addi¬ 
tion to that put forward in the minutes prepared for the I’ublio Works Department Re¬ 
organisation Committee. 

A point of importance in connection with the advisability of affiliating high grade 
technical collages to Indian universities is that, under existing conditions, isolated educa¬ 
tional institutions are a souroe of educational weakness. At a oertain stage of educational 
development affiliation serves a useful purpose; it enables educational opinion, through 
the senates and faculties, to formulate itself on the wider questions of educational expan¬ 
sion! This necessitates, however, a suitable constitution for those bodies suoh as has 
been indicated in my reply to question 5. 

All the professorial staffs of the University and the affiliated institutions should be 
members of the senate and should form a considerable majority of that body. By this 
means alone can affiliation become a real relationship ; the courses and conduct of examin - 
ations can be specified under the direction of those who will be responsible for the teach¬ 
ing ; and reasonable attempts can be made to harmonise apparently conflicting educa¬ 
tional interests. This method of aniversity organisation in India does not appear to 
have hitherto received serious trial; it will not receive suoh trial so long as the first anomaly 
of Indian educational administration, mentioned in the witness’ preliminary statement, 
remains a feature of the educational system of the country. 
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APPENDIX. 

The co-ordination of technical and general education. 

During the period of my leave in England, July, 1909, to July, 1910,1 was impressed Aims 
by the attention which English educational authorities were devoting to the oo-ordination objeot 
of educational work throughout the country, and particularly in regard to continuation thesa i 
and trade schools. In English educational circles there is a prevailing opinion that al¬ 
though some continuation trade schools have done, and are still doing, excellent work, 
yet, in general, many of the results achieved are disappoin ting and not at all commensurate 
with the cost involved. Careful examination has, consequently, been made by many 
English educational bodies into tho systems and methods employed in foreign countries, 
and particular attention is being directed to the German system of continuation schools. 

The Importance of tho work undertaken at such schools was clearly recognised by the 
Board of Education in the reference given to its consultative committee in April, 1907, 
and that committee’s report published in July, 1909, emphasises the great need which 
exists in any industrial community for preserving and utilising the w ork done in the ele¬ 
mentary schools among those sections of the population who are early oompelied to beoome 
wage-earners. 

Moreover, a special report prepared for the education committee of the London County 
Council, and several papers read at meetings of tho Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutes, make special mention of tho Gorman system of continuation schools and also 
of tho highly organised scheme of technical and general education existing in thatoountry. 

I was thus led to utilise a certain portion of my leave in studying, so far as was possible 
in England, tho system of education |K>ssessed by Germany. For this purpose I made 
use of the library at the British Museum, whore the following publications proved useful 

(a) The Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Education in 1882. 

(b) Continuation Schools in England and elsewhere, by Professor M. E. Sadler. 

(e) Industrial Education, by Sir Philip Magnus. 

(d) A General View of Public Education in Germany, by Professor Lexis. 

(r) Annual Reports of the United States Educational Bureau. 

For some more recent Eng hall official publications use was made of the education 
library at Whitehall. 

The appended statement contains in a brief form the most important details of the 
information collected, and it is submitted with the hope that it may prove of interest to 
educational officers in India, to whom the problems connected with teohnioal education 
are daily becoming of increased importance. 

Bavarian educational syttcm. 

In the first place, it is essential that an explanation should be attempted of the under- Edom 
lying idea in the phrase “ a oo-ordinated Bystem of education”, and for thiB purpose a °°' or d 
brief aooount is here given of the Bavarian system existing in 1884-88, which has been 
drawn from a publication by Sir Philip Magnus entitled “ Industrial Education The 
facts presented were collected by the above well-known authority during sendee as a 
member of tho Royal Commission on Technical Education in 1882 and during a supple¬ 
mentary visit five years later. The system described is, consequently, one which existed 
at the time when the successful industrial activity of Germany was first beginning to 
attract attention. Moreover, it is complete in itself, and provided for the needs of a popu¬ 
lation of some five and a half millions, whose industries were numerous and whose workers 
were largely engaged in small workshops and factories. 

According to the statements published by Sir Philip Magnus in 1888 the Bavarian Edam 
educational system comprised elementary schools {Vdtechulen), continuation schoolsinstitt 
(Firfbiliungaaehvlen), monotechnical trade sohools (Fachackuhn), higher elementary 
schools (Bealtchulen, differing somewhat from the Beahchukn in the northern states of 
Germany}, secondary technical schools (Indvatrvackukn), classical and modem secondary 
schools (Humanistic Gymnasium, with Greek and Real Gymnasium, without Greek), uni- 
versitiea and a polytechnic, or technical high school. 
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niafcions The relations existing between these various institutions can be most readily grasped 

listing by considering the accompanying diagrammatic representation of the Bavarian system, 
itween which has been taken from the appendices to the Report of the Royal Commission on 

iem ' Technical Education, for whom it was originally prepared by the Director of the Munich 

Polytechnic f— 
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Theology. 
Jurisprudence. 
Political economy. 
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Philosophy- 
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G. Engineering. 

H. Architecture. 

I. Mechanics. 

K. Chemistry. 

L. Agriculture. 


M. Mechanics. 

N. Chemistry. 

O. Building. 

P. Commerce. 


From this diagram it will be seen that pupils intended for the universities or poly¬ 
technic can first leave the primary schools at the age of nine, passing into a Latin school, 
from which they are drafted at the age of twelve into either the humanistic gymnasium 
or real gymnasium, the former subsequently admitting its pupils to any of the university 
faculties or polytechnic divisions, and the latter similarly admitting to any polytechnio 
division or to the philosophical faculty of the university. 

Again, other pupils may leave the primary schools at ten, and pass into the Bavarian 
real school, to which they are admitted on passing a qualifying entrance examination, 
and from which they may subsequently pass to the industry school, and later even into 
the polytechnic. 

Finally, those pupils who remain in a primary school until the late it allowable age, 
thirteen, pass then into the continuation schools and trade schools, at which attendance 
is compulsory for three years in their case. • \ 
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It will thus be seen that the diagram shows the educational provision made for three Educat 
main classes of pupils. Those children who are compelled by family circumstances and advanti 
their own intellectual mediocrity early to become wage-earners complete their education P™ V1 'T 
in the primary schools at thirteen years of age. Subsequently, their trade or career being ^ 
fixed, they attend for at least another three years at a continuation school, whore specialised „ 0n0r8 j 
technical training is given, but where their general education is also further advanced, ° 
though mainly along utilitarian lines. These continuation Bchools are run in intimate 
connection with the monotechmcal trade schools, or Fachschvlen, to which the usual 
conditions of entry are a minimum age of sixteen, with one or two years’ actual experience 
in trade. These Fachechukii include institutions for instruction in weaving, wood- 
carving, pottery-making, brewing, etc., and they complete the education generally avail¬ 
able for the artisan class 

In addition to the above there are other pupils whose circumstances or natural ability Speoial 
permit of greater educational expenditure both m time and money ; these pass from provisio 
the primary schools to the RpohchvXt after the age of ten, but are only admitted on satis¬ 
factorily passing a qualifying examination at entrance. Pupils who are able to complete 
the full course at a ReaUchule may pass into the industry school and on to the 
polytechnic, where varied possibditics thus become open to them. Many of these pupils 
are of the artisan class, but arc qualifying themselves m the hope of subsequently 
obtaining higher posts m industrial work from foreman or supervisor, upwards. 

Finally, there is the education available for thoso who enter the secondary schools. Second* 
m which connection must be noted the commercial schools, which are not shown in the schools, 
diagram, but in which pupils receive between the ages of ten and sixtoon an education 
specially arranged as a preparation for commercial life. 

The following summary of statistics of the Bavarian system, as it existed between Statistk 
1884-86, are of interest as showing tho extent of its working among a population of 5J “* e Bav 
millions, and its cost to the State :— system. 
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Elomentapf schools 

7,131 * 

855,000 

6—13 

£ 

238,000 

(402,000 

Continuation sohoola— 




locally.) 

Trade . 

344 

26,645 

13—18 

Agriculture .... 

550 

9,961 

13—18 

6,977 

Monotechnioal trade schools 

34 

3,573 

16 min. 
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UtaUckadtn . 

46 
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76,020 

Commercial schools 

8 

1,111 
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Industry schools .... 

4 

370 
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11,125 
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77 
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4 
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Universities ... 
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1 
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A consideration of the Bavarian system indicates certain broad general principles 
which should not be neglected in any system of education intended to meet the needs 
of a large population compelled to live under the highly competitive conditions of modem 
industrial life. The features of special interest are :— 

(a) The broad and generous basis upon which the primary eduoation has been planned, 
(ft) The recognition of the great need existing in any large commercial or industrial 
community of conserving the educational work dope in the primary sohools 
among those pupils who are early called to become wage-earners. 

(e) The extreme care which has been devoted to the definite specification of the 
purposes which the trainings in the different secondary and higher institutions 
are intended to fulfil. 

Primary education. 

With regard to the first of these points it must be noticed that in Bavaria and through¬ 
out Germany the primary schools are now so arranged as to be capable of providing, 
where necessary, for the education of pupils up to the age of fourteen. Thus, in a full 
primary school provision is now made for eight classes and, although strict uniformity 
does not exist throughout all these schools, and, indeed, is not entirely desirable, yet the 
following details of study in a Bavarian elementary school with eight classes, are of interest 
as showing the liberal way in which the term elementary education lias been 
interpreted 


Bavarian elementary school in Munich. 


— 

X. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

1. Religion . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2. German language 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

3. Arithmetic 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4. Geography. 

6. History 

6. Natural history 



1 

a 

so 

2 

2 

f ’ 

2 

3 

2 

{: 

2 

7. Physics 

8. Caligraphy. 


> 

1 3 

2 

2 

2 


2 

* 

2 

9. Freehand drawing 



•• 


4 

3 

3 

10. Singing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11. Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Torii. H0CB8 PEE WEEK . 

21 

23 

26 

26 

29 

30 

30 


Count for clatt VUI. 


1, Religion ..,2 

2. Composition and reading. 4 

5. Nations of economical and political eoienoe ..... 2 

T 


(«) Ontflne of history of handicrafts before French Revolution, 

(ft) Development of industry, commerce, and traffic in nineteenth century. 
(*) Industrial end social legislation at dose el nineteenth 
eeutuy. Bavarian and German odoriitutron*. 
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Comae for claaa VIII —oontd. 8 . 

4. Natural and industrial eoicuce ....... 5 

(«) Hygiene.1 

( b ) Knowledge of materials and tools - 

(c) Organisation of machines of industrial cone era and 

their physical bases ...... if 

. Total . 5 

5. Arithmetic, including geometry and book-keeping . . . . ti 

6. Drawing.7 

(o) Freehand ........ 3 

( b j Projective ........ 3 

(c) Mechanical ........ 1 

To ML . 7 

7. Sloyd.T . 6 

8. Gymnastics.. 2 


?1 Total hocus pee week . 34 

An equally generous treatment of elementary education may be noticed in Prussia, 
whore the general educational scheme does not differ greatly from that existing in Bavaria. 
The system of elementary schools is much the same in both countries, the mam difference 
in their general schemes bomg found in the secondary school grade, where, in the case 
of Prussia, greater development has taken place in connection with the Realschvlc, 
some details of which are given later. 

Prussian elementary school in Berlin. 


— J. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

D 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

1. Religion . . . . ' 

3 

H 

H 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2. Gorman . . . . . 1 

8 

H 

mm 

6 

6 

0 

c 

6 

3. Object lesttoius 

2 

B 

B 

. . 




, . 

4. History ..... 



BS 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5. Arithmetic . . . . 1 

4 

n 

Wtm 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8. Elements of geometry 






3 

3 

3 

7. Natural science 




2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

8. Geography .... 




2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

B. Drawing. 


i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10. Writing.1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1 

11. Singing.1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12. Gymnastics .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total hopes fee wees 

20 

22 

24 

28 

28 

32 

32 

*32 


Tho broad basis on which tho above schedules of elementary studies have been jsre- Differ* 
pared is of striking importance, although it is not, of course, true that all primary schools grads* 
in Germany are organised on such complete and generous linos as those just indicated, etemen 
The above details have been taken from “ A General View of tho History and Organisation schools 
of Public Education in the Orman Empire”, published in 1904, and from statistics there 
given it appears that in Prussia, in 1901, 69 per cent of the elementary schools was little 
more than village kindergarten schools with one class; 30 per cent had from two to four 
classes j 7 per oent five to six; and only 4 per cent possessed the complete scheme $f 
eight classes. It is in the larger towns and manufacturing districts that the fuller equip¬ 
ment is most urgently needed, since it is in such localities that the greatest demands 
are made upon the mental and moral capabilities of the individual; consequently, his 
future welfare demands, in these oases, the wider and more thorough preliminary edu¬ 
cation not only as a foundation for any subsequent technical tr aining , hut. aV> 

Jt I .1 —.2 —- 71 * 
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i Soienoe work It is worth while noticing the arrangement of the 3oienoe work in a Prussian school, 

[in elementary The educational value of this work consists in the development of powers of careful and 
(Schools. lucid expression, combined with habits of close and accurate observation. Any system 
of soienoe teaching is unsound whioh does not place great emphasis upon the proper 
encouragement of these two mental processes. Danger lies in the tendency of sohool 
science work to degenerate into the mere cramming of facts, often imperfectly under¬ 
stood and appreciated by the pupils whose memories are overloaded with them. The 
treatment of elementary science in the Prussian schools oommeno’es with a series of object- 
lessons during which the pupil’s powers of expression are carefully trained and developed. 
In the fourth and higher classes theeourse changes, and Bpecial branches ofmatural soienoe 
are studied in some detail 

In this connection, natural history, or more particularly botany, takes a very pro¬ 
minent place in the science teaching of German schools, where it is utilised in the earlier 
classes to develop and exercise the pupil’s powers of observation, the training of the 
reasoning faculties receiving fuller attention in the later stages of the 6oience work. Many 
schools in Berlin are regularly supplied onoc or twice a week with fresh-cut speoimens 
from the Boyal Botanical Gardens. 

^Manual The advantage of inoludmg manual training in the elementary schools is reoognised 

training for in most countries at the present timo and, undoubtedly, wood-work is'tho most convenient 
boys in later form of such instruction in later classes for boys. According to Sir Philip Magnus and 
_i - other authorities courses in wood-work should not be introduced with the object of teach¬ 
ing a particular trade, but rather of training the eye and hand to work in obedience to 
the mind, and so of affording valuable lessons in scientific methods of acquiring knowledge 
at first hand. This is necessary to counteract the undue influence whioh mere book- 
learning is apt to acquire in any system of elementary education in which some such 
safeguards are not provided. The following represents a detailed syllabus of model 
courses in wood-work, introduced by the London School Board into certain elementary 
schools, under the auspices of the City and Guilds’ Institute :— 


classes at 

elementary 

schools. 


-STAGE I. 

Stage II. 

Stage HI. 

Stage IV. 

Stage V. 

Woods commonly used. 

Tools. 

Practical work. 

Practical work. 

Practical 

work. 

(«) Conditions of 

Description. 

A. 

Measuring and 

B. 

Construction of , 

0. 

Glueing. 

growth. 

(i) Felling and seasoning, 
(c) Properties. 

Manipulation. 

Sharpening. 

sawing to line. 

Squaring. 

simple joints 
according to 
model and 

drawing. 

Hingeing. 

Tying. 

(dj Heartwood, sap- 

Description and 

Construction of 

Constrnotion of 


wood, eta. 

uses of differ- 

simple joints. 

simple objects. 


Illustrated from sohool 
museum of speci¬ 
mens. 

| 

1 ent kinds of 
nails and 

screws. 

Use of rule. 

1. Exhibition of 
model joints. 

2. Explanation 
of working 
drawing. 




In commenting upon the nature of such courses Sir Philip Magnus suggests that 
in idle earlier stages the instruction should partake largely of the character of object-lessons; 
before actually applying bis tools to the material the pupil should receive some instruc¬ 
tion in their uses and proper oare/eaoh tool being in turn thus studied, and the different 
kinds of wood being similarly indicated and explained, Finally, it is of great importance 
that all working should be from scale drawings prepared by the pupil from his own rough 
sketches, a point which is somewhat overlooked in the Swedish system of " Sloid 
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In introducing any such system of manual training in India the following maxims 
might prove useful guides:— 

(i) The tools employed should be the simplest that are adapted to the work. 

(ii) The tools should be such as are usually employed in the oountry, and can bo 

readily obtained. 

<iii) The cxeroises should be graduated to illustrate the ongin of forms and their 
combinations. 

(iv) The models for these should be of common use in the country 

(v) The object being educational there shouid bo no attempt to make the com¬ 

mercial sale of the articles manufactured supply the current expenses of the 
course. 

It is fully realised nowadays that primary education and the technical training of Elementary 
the artisan are most closely connected , it, thorefore, appears to be a matter of importance schools in 
that the primary schools, especially in the larger manufacturing and business centres, industrial 
should be oquipped and maintained upon as broad » basis m possible. One of the most oomm,Jmti e8 
important functions of education is to rouse the pupil's dominant interests, upon which 
his subsequent purposes m life will rest, and this becomes increasingly important in tho 
later classes of the public elementary schools among industrial communities, since tho 
majority of pupils in such classes are destined to enjoy few later educational advantages, 
whence the need exists of endeavouring to mould the pupilfc mental outlook by some 
suoh generous course of study as that detailed above for the eighth class of a Bavarian 
olementary school. 

Continuation and trade «c/tools. 

In addition to her extensive by stem of primary education Germany possesses an Need for 
unrivalled scheme of continuation and trade schools specially adapted to meet the needs continuation 
of her artisan class, and those w hose schooling has not been earned beyond the elementary schools in 
stage. It is, undoubtedly, tho general experience of present-day civibsation that the period industrial 
of adolescence is that of greatest educational waste among that section of an industrial oommoaiWee, 
community which is early called to face the struggle for existence. Instead of this penod 
being utilised to train the boy for a man’s work, the decay of the apprenticeship system, 
and the increasing demand for cheap and unskilled labour, drive many youths into chan¬ 
nels of early remunerative employment, which run dry as soon as manhood's estate is 
reached. The extensive system of continuation schools and monoteehnical trade schools 
existing in Germany at the present time appears to bo due to an appreciation of suoh Germany’s 
social evils. Tho fact that the conditions of modem competitive industry deprive the recognition 
artisan of the educational and social advantages enjoyed under the old apprenticeship of this need, 
system received early official recognition by the State m Germany, where the idea of the 
State’s share of responsibility for individual welfare is highly developed, and where, at 
the same tune, this idea receives response from the people in their sense of personal duty 
towards the State. It is this which has rendered possible the elaborate German system 
of compulsory attendance at primary and continuation schools. 

In England, on the other hand, commercial prosperity and national antipathy to Em.jand’e 
State interference delayed for many years full recognition of the claims of primary tajJL ^ 
education with the result that the new educational needs created by the industrial develop* partial 
monte of the last century wore left to isolated and local effoils for satisfaction, whence recognition, 
originated the English system of evening, schools, with voluntary attendance, and other 
forms of popular adult education. According to Professor M. E. Sadler these English 
substitutes “ have offered excellent opportunities to those with enough force of character 

and physical vigour to fight their way through difficulties.But they have, in 

great measure, failed to touch the less strenuous and the idle. Thus, (dike in their excel¬ 
lence and their defects, the evening classes havo borne the characteristic features of English 
educational organisation. Free in their development, vigorous in some of their achieve- 
tnanta, and often well adapted to the requirements of the persevering and the strong, 
they have been unsystematio in arrangement, weakened by defects in the early training 
of their pupils, and, from a notional point of view, insufficiently adjusted to the needs 
of the rank and file, especially daring the critical years whioh lie between boyhood and 
manhood." 
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Nature o£ 
German 
continuation 
■shook. 


Intimate 
connection 
with trade 
schools. 


Development 
of continua¬ 
tion schools 
in Germany 


Antboritstive 
recognition 
in England 
of the value 
of compul¬ 
sory conti¬ 
nuation 
school work. 


The German continuation schools are not merely technical in oharaoter, and their 
educational aim is not confined to the teaching of a trade alone, although their work is 
intimately connected with this. In the arrangement of thoir ooursee of study the idea 
of a continuation school is kept clearly in viow, and the work is so arranged as to dovetail 
with that of the primary schools, while its subsequent tendencies become more and more 
specifically technical. This is accomplished by keeping prominent the oivic aim of tech¬ 
nical instruction, through courses dealing with the history of handicrafts and industrial 
legislation, by which means the studeht obtains increased knowledge of the highly com¬ 
plex character of a modem industrial Stato, and of the great need existing lor a full and 
proper oo-operation between the different individual units comprising that State. This 
aspect of public education frequently appears in Gorman systems, as has Already been 
notioed above in the case of the higher classes at Bavarian elementary schools. Further¬ 
more, the continuation schools for pupils between tho ages of fourteen and seventeen are 
not strictly evening schools, since no oompnlsory classes Tire held after 8 P.M., and in 
Bavaria none after 7 f.m,, whilo, in tho majority of ca=es, the work is done early in the 
afternoons. These continuation schools are very closely associated with tho monotcobnical 
trade schools, but the conditions usually required for admission to these latter art) a 
minimum age of sixteen or seventeen, with one or two years’ actual experience in the trade 
taught, while attendance at the former is compulsory on leaving a primary sohool for all 
whoso education is not being continued olsowhere. In certain cases, the two schools are 
oombined in a single instituflbu and, thus, dealing with tliis branch of education, there are!— 

(а) General continuation schools, at which the courses comprise German literature, 

commercial correspondence, arithmetic, gymnastics, civios, drawing, and 
manual work. 

(б) Continuation trade schools, with courses in German literature, commercial corre¬ 

spondence, arithmetic and book-keopmg, knowledge of tools and machinery, 
instruction in civics, hygieno, drawing, and practical work at tho special trade 
taught. 

(c) Monotechnical trade schools for journeymen, etc. 

In Prussia the first class is under the Minister of Eduoatiou, the sooond and third 
under the Industrial Bureau. 

The importance of the work which these institutions perform is very clearly shown 
by their history in connection with the State control of education in Germany. The 
continuation schools are no recent creation, though it is only in the last thirty years that 
their educational value and proper functions have begun to be fully and clearly recog¬ 
nised. The enforcement of compulsory attendance at such schools originally dates from 
about 1835 in Saxony, but was withdrawn in 1859, in deference to public feeling, this 
being in favour of voluntary attendance, which seemed better to accord with the individ¬ 
ualistic theories prevalent at that time. The result of this withdrawal subsequently 
became manifest in the defective training of young artisans and industrial workers, with 
the result that, in 1873, Saxony reinforced attendance at such schools, while many other 
German States have since followed suit. At the present time, uniform compulsion does 
not exist throughout the German Empire, but attendance is enforced by local by-law, 
or by State law in different localities. 

In this connection, the example afforded in Lancashire by the town of Widnes is highly 
significant. This town is the seat of very extensive ohemieal industries which were at 
one time seriously threatened by German defWopments. The critical position in which 
the Widnes industries were placed produced an amalgamation known as the United 
Alkali Company, which, at the present time, embraces the majority of the Widnes ohemieal 
factories. Some five years ago the attention of the United Alkali Company was directed 
to the facilities which the Municipal Technical School afforded for the education of appren¬ 
tice* and young artisans. The opportunity* which this school presented for obtaining 
a more intelligent and valuable class of operative induced the oompany to give notice that 
after a specified date (1st August, 1600) attendance at the evening continuation classes 
would be compulsory upon all apprentice* entering the company’s service. This action 
has proved a great stimulus to technical education in the district, and it has been due 
solely to the recognition by employers of the value to themselves of facilities for technical 
adoration amnns the artisan class. It seems likely, therefore, that good would result 
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from the institution in India of schools in the larger manufacturing districts, providing, 
like these German schools, a technical training, based upon the primary school work, such 
schools being utilised solely for the further training of the artisan claBS, and not being in 
any way confused w ith higher grade technical colleges. 

Secondary and bight edwalion. 


The third notioeable feature of Germany’s educational organisation, mentioned above, 
and one of special importance in India at the present time, is the systematic arrangement 
of the whole of the secondary and higher grade work, and, more particularly, tho clear 
dividing line which exists between higher and lower grade technical work. 

Thus, as already seen, the technical training of the artisan is reared Bolely upon the Diacrimina- 
foundation supplied by the elementary schools, and provision is made for it in the coriti- tion between 
nuation and trade schools just mentioned; while the higher grade technical education high and low 
required for tho engineer, architect, or chemist is only obtainable at the polytechnics grade 
(technical high schools), after adequate preparation has been secured through due technical 
attendance at a completely cquipjied secondary school (i.e., at a Gymnasium, Real Gym- education, 
nasium, or OberrmltihuU). Consequently, this higher technical education stands upon 
the same footing as that provided at the universities for those entering the learned pro¬ 
fessions of medicine, law, or the church. In India it is possible that much confusion 
would be avoided by an appreciation of the proper distinction existing between the duties 
of a trade school and a technical college, the one as providing facilities for the industrial, 
or technical, training of the artisan, the other as affording opportunities of higher technical 
education for those whose previous training has been continued through tho full course 
of a secondary school. The rearrangement of the educational work necessitated by the 
introduction of the school leaving certificate may in future greatly facilitate a correct 
apprehension of this difference. 

The relations existing between the Gymnasium, Real Gymnasium, and Oberrealschule Development 
are interesting, as showing the essential need wliich exists for parallel courses of study in Germany 
in the secondary grade. The Gymnasium bases its educational work upon the classical of parallel 
languages, while science, mathematics, and modem languages merely receive such atten- courses in 
tion as is possible after due allowance has been made for the first and most important secondary 
branch of thg school work. The Rea) Gymnasium is the outcome of the demand for an ac * 100 * 9 " 
education more suited to the everyday needs of civil and commercial life. This second 
type of school, therefore, accords an increase of time to modern languages, mathematics, 
and science, but, for purposes of general culture, still clings to the humanistic influence of 
one classical language. Finally, the UbtrrialenJinle is the result of the increased demand 
for mathematics and science, due to the need for technical education which has arisen 
under modem industrial conditions. In these. ” modern ” schools tho endeavour is 
made to give a general education based solely upon science, mathematics, and modern 
languages. Tho following schedules of studies in these three kinds of secondary schools 
are appended for comparison. 

Gymnasium. 


....——- , 

I J- ! 

11. 

111. j 

IV. 

V. 

1 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Religion . 

German and 

Historical tablos 

Latin . 

Greek , 

Frenoh . 

History . 

Geography 

Arithmetic and mathematics 
Natural science 

Writing .... 
Drawing .... 

3 1 

\ 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

i '2 

t 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i» 

8 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

'2 

2 

2 

8 

6 

O 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 i 

8 

2 i 
? 1 
l ! 

’2 

2 

3 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 

s 

2 

3 

7 

6 

3 

1 3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

7 

- 6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

7 

6 

3 

3 

' 4 

2 

TWil HOOTS POT WISH . j 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 
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Beal Gymnasium. 



i. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Religion .... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

German and . . 

3 

2 

) 





I 





3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

Historical tablos 

1 

1 

) 





H 


Latin .... 

8 

8 

7 

* 

5 

4 

4 

i 

4 

French .... 



5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

English . . • • 


•• 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History .... 



2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 



Arithmetic and mathematics 

4 


4 

5 

B 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Natural science 

2 


2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

G 

Writing .... 

2 




•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

Drawing .... 

•• 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total hours per were . 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 


Oberrealschule. 


| 1 

II. 

Ill. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

.... 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Religion .... 

3 

v2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

German and 

4 

3 

) 










4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Historical tables 

1 

1 

) 







French .... 

8 

6 

6 

6 

D 

5 

4 

4 

4 

English . 

•• 



6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

History .... 

" 


3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

1 

Arithmotio and mathematics 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

B 

S 

Natural science 

2 

. 2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

6 

e 

5 

Writing . 

2 

2 

2 


•• 


w 

• 4 

M 

Freehand drawing • . 


2 

i . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

TO T4L HOOTS PEB WEBS . 

25 

25 

2# 

30 

30 

n 

0 

31 

31 
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In Prussia, since 1900, the leaving certificates of these three types of secondary schools 
mb all recognised as of equal value in admitting to the universities or polytechnics, al¬ 
though in other parts ol the Empire this example has not been followed, and the older 
established classical curriculum of the Gymnasium enjoys preferential treatment bo far 
as the universities are concerned. 

In addition to the above three types of secondary schools with nine classes there are Incomplete 
three corresponding types of incomplete secondary schools with six classes only, which types of 
are known as the Progymnagivm, Bealprogymnmi'im, and •Reoiarfnd’. The courses in secondary 
these schools closely follow the lines shown above for the first six classes of the complete BC hoois. 
types, but, while endeavouring to supply a well-rounded general education, the work is 
not carried sufficiently far to admit to the universities or polytechnics. 

With regard to the organisation of the German polytechnics or technical high schools Organisation 
they all recognise and provide for at least four separate departments of technical oduca- of German 
tiou, including, respectively, the training of architects, civil engineers, mechanical engin- polytechnics 
eere (frequently including electrical engineers), and technical chemists, while other special 
departments exist at different centres, e.g., shipbuilding at Berlin and agriculture at 
Munich. Furthermore, the mathematical-scientific training which forme the baee upon 
which the technical education rests is provided in a general department (sometimes 
separated into two branches), which forms part of each polytechnic. 

The organisation of the technical high schools closely corresponds with that of the 
universities. In each department there is a board formed of the professors in that, depart¬ 
ment, the duties of this board being the arrangement of the syllabuses and time-tables 
of the different courses, for which the department is responsible, together with submis¬ 
sion to the senate of proposals regarding educational matters in which the department 
may be concerned. 

The senate, consisting of the rector, his predecessor, and tie beads of the depart¬ 
mental boards elected for varying periods, superintends the general work of the Bchool 
and the discipline of the students. The rector is the representative of the Bchool and 
senate, and conducts all the external correspondence. 

This system of management is practically identical with that of the universities by 
means of their faculties and university senates, and it aims at securing due attention 
being paid to tho educational details of organisation by those ultimately responsible for 
the proper discharge of the educational work which the institute is intended to perform. 

The relation which exists, or should exist, between a polytechnic and university was a Relations of 
matter discussed by the Technical Education Commission of 1884 after the Commissioners polytechnic 
bad collected in Germany the opinions on this point of many eminent educational author- university, 
ities, including Professors von Helmholtz, W, Siemens, and others. 

Among the general conclusions reached it was stated that the supply of polytechnios 
in Germany at that time was in excess of the country’s needs, and this was considered 
to be due to the previous educational rivalry which had existed between the different 
States prior to their federation. Dr. Siemens thought that the technical high school * 

at Chwlottenburg could alone amply supply tho needs of the whole of Northern Germany, 

With regard to the possible fusion of a polytoohnio and university into a single institn- Theii possible 
tiou some authorities, drawing attention to the amount of overlapping which occurred fusion, 
in the oourses, were in favour of amalgamation on grounds of eoonomy, though it was 
recognised that such a combination could only be effected in the cases of the smaller 
polytechnics and universities, since any similar attempt in the case of Berlin, Munich, 
or other large centres would produoe an institution of quite unmanageable site. 

Furthermore, the educational overlapping was regarded, on examination, as more 
apparent than real, and thus the separation of the two kinds of institution, which was 
found to exist in all the countries visited by the Commission, may be considered as due 
to an intrinsic difference of educational aim. The primary servioe of the University to 
the State is not as a training-ground for the learned professions, but rather as an institu¬ 
tion tor the advancement of knowledge for its own sake, while the technical high school 
exist* mainly for the purpose of increasing tho possible applications of scientific 
knowledge to industrial operations, 
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This difference of view is qf varying importance in connection with individual courses 
of study. Thus, it was stated that in the oase of chemistry it produces hut little modifica¬ 
tion in the aotual chemical training supplied at the two institutions, and the advantage of 
the polytechnic, from the industrial ohemist’s position, lies in the facility afforded for a 
subsidiary training in engineering subjects. In matbematios, however, the different 
outlook exerts more influence upon the courses provided in the two cases. At a univers¬ 
ity, where mathematical research must be the ultimate object sought, the training given 
necessarily attaches considerable importance to an insight into the philosophioal found¬ 
ations of the subject, whereas at & polytechnic the main purpose is to supply the student 
with an instrument of high analytical power, and to instruot him oarefully in its use. 
The approximate solution of problems of a speoial nature is the chief purpose for which 
mathematical knowledge is required in this latter case, and a high degree qf facility in 
numerical work is of very great importance. The difference in objective at'the two in¬ 
stitutions is that existing between the designer of a tool and its highly skilled user, and 
although the designer must always have previously been a user, there is a clear, and 
distinct, difference in the two cases. It may, however, be open to question whether the 
polytechnio training is not most suitable as a preliminary, even at a university, and 
reoent changes at Cambridge seem to indicate this possibility. For the majority of 
students at a technical institute the mathematical training required is necessarily some¬ 
what less general than that needed in the mathematicol sohool at a university. 

A final point noted by the Commissioners was that the strongly utilitarian aepeot 
of the technical institute might exert a detrimental influenoo upon the purely Boientifio 
outlook of the university if the two institutions were combined under a single scheme 
of management, whereas the competition whioh exists under tho present system of rivalry 
cannot but be stimulative. 
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technical 
education in 
present 
educational 
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Conclusion. 

In considering whether any application of the above principles, further than already 
exist*, is possible in Indio, the fact that tlie present educational position of the country 
is somewhat critical oannot be overlooked. Despite the many benefits which India’s 
existing educational system has conferred both in lowering the percentage of illiteracy, 
and in enabling the inhabitants of the country to take a growing share and interest in the 
work of government, tho defects of the present system have, in reoent years, been increas¬ 
ingly apparent, until it is now in certain quarters a Bettled oonviction that the only remedy 
for existing educational evils lies in the introduction of a widespread system of teohnioal 
education, 

This present position contains an element of danger by reason of the intimate relation¬ 
ship which must always exist between technical and general education. Thus, unless the 
general position be first improved, its inherent defeat* may prevent any real benefit accru¬ 
ing from the attempted introduction of a comprehensive scheme of teohnioal education. 
It thus seems necessary to give immediately, as far as may be possible, a teohnioal bias 
to the present system of general education, while placing, at the same time, the existing 
technical institutions upon a thoroughly sound basis. 

To secure this twofold object the inauguration of trade schools is of primary import¬ 
ance, accompanied by the proper separation of high and low grade teohnioal work, and the 
introduction of manual training into the general schools. At the same time, a clear differ¬ 
entiation between parallel courses at secondary schools will be needed in order that those 
pupils likely to benefit from high grade technical education may be discovered. 

With the advent of trade schools the existing technical colleges in India would suffice 
for the country’s needs for some years to come, it being thoroughly understood that ad¬ 
mission was restricted to those pupils whose previous secondary training bad reached the 
stipulated standards, and whose aptitudes lay in the required directions. In effecting 
this the school leaving certificate would be of much value, provided certain fully-equipped 
model secondary schools were available as teaching centres, at wbiob specified standards 
oould be carefully laid down and enforced. 


































































to by down definite rales as to whether appfied seimoe and 

__qualify for degrees or for diplomas. ••>..••: arafiy, studies in 

atsakMead to a degree, to be followed by studies in technology leading to 
fMQ-i; ;ft*t too rigid a segregation -between science on the one band » __ 

teohnokigy on tie other ie to be deprecated. A certain amount of technology 
‘ t be inoludad in a degree coarse with advantage, though it would hare td be 
diary to the scientific training which would form the basis of the course. 
The truths of pure science can frequent}; be beet appreciated and illuatrabed if 
oypfi^ta a peaetiealmanner. •• 

i) Xhe safeguards suggested to secure that every university student Of applied 
-‘'r^Waenoe And teohnology should reoeive an adequate training in pure science 


M ' Pure aaianoe should be the basis of every degree course, even though applied 
^SjAxjp;''_ «£««* and technology were admitted aa parte of the course. 
fc'Vfw Certain courses in higher technology leading to a $ploma should be open only 
■ to students who had already secured a degree or had advanced a marked 
stage'in their studies towards a degree. 


Williams, Rev. Gabfikld. 

"ft* l . ‘ 

will be apparent' that what 1 have to say on this subject will be coloured by 
pltttoh* expressed in my replies to the previous questions. 

(i) The technical aollege of university statue must follow, not precede^ the factory 
otherwise wo torn out men who oan get no employment But, at proeent, no 
eerlons demami for Indians trained in snob colleges exists hit India. Sever- 
ff thslWSi yg must lay the foundations lor future development along these lines; 

. At present, our chief work should be to encourage technological research in 
rpiyVyou? universities. Five Indiana—enthusiastic chdas at m teohnologicai export, 
■jworking.in Ids laboratory on terms of intimacy with him—will :io more good 
thanfive thousand “<B. A.’s., IL B.V for the future of Calcutta University, and 
future of India. For this reason we should aim at providing the ve«y, 
v."^; best, and be prepared to spend as muoh money on such a department (although 
CU... it wiBbeufcfiieed by very few students) as on any other department. Moreover, 
* upiversity professors of technological sciences should be the best we can get 
^i .ssifUho«d4 he told that a great part of their work for some years to some wifi he 
fej gathering together a few disciples and, with their aid, attempting 

osaage the present attitude of the people of India to technological pursuits, 
fptehaps, an, added reason for having specifically commercial eouraes 
y £}■’> ; h» tbetlnivewity. Here, we have to fight the hogos commercial $pfcora *Ui&f 
s';^V is beginning to have as big a vogue in India as .the bogus medical diploma, 
tofight it is to give degrees in'oommeros and, as far sspaseiyii; 
J:-ssshewdiplotBse altogether. 

mmimm s n w d ato Mm-trade as closely as. ever we oan witK,lHs;1Tiiti'l|i,^»»|y 
may give a apeetoeular demonstration of tito dignify el~lil£i^f l |j 
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